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The  Index  to  Volume  92  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  upon  request. — Editor. 
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Society's  First  Referendum 
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HAT    the    American    Peace    Society 
I^B^    should    find    the    time,    amid   all   its 
^^Bork  for  a  Second  World  Conference  on 
^^■iternational  Justice  to  be  held  in  May, 
^^T932,    in    honor   of    George   Washington, 
and  its  other  labors,  to  carry  on  a  mem- 
bership referendum  such  as  is  set  forth 
elsewhere  in  these  columns  is  an  illustra- 
tion both  of  vitality  and  vision. 

This  Referendum  on  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  is  the  So- 
ciety's first  of  a  series  of  referenda  on  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  everyone  concerned  for 
better  international  relations.  It  is  already 
evident  that  this  new  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace  appeals  to  all  classes 
of  peace  workers  from  the  most  radical  to 
the  most  conservative,  a  program  of  re- 
search and  education  acceptable  to  all. 
The  bipartisan  committee  that  formu- 
,ted  the  report  of  this  first  referendum 
succeeded  admirably  in  setting  forth  essen- 
tial affirmative  and  negative  arguments  as 
they  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on 
the  question  of  our  adherence  to  the  Court. 
The  committee  has  made  no  claim  to  have 
covered,  much  less  exhausted,  all  the  points 
on  either  side.  No  one  can  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  report  is  fair,  and  that  the 
summaries,  in  parallel  columns,  accom- 
panied by  the  statements  of  Professor  Jes- 
sup  and  Senator  Dill,  have  added  im- 
measurably to  the  body  of  right  thinking 
upon  this  question,  affecting  as  it  does  the 
relations  of  our  country  to  foreign  powers. 
By  such  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian 


K 


approach  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
foreign  policies  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  American  Peace  Society  is 
indeed  a  "service  organization."  As  pointed 
out  by  President  Esch,  when  we  of  America 
know  the  facts  we  may  be  trusted  to  do 
the  right  thing.  The  American  Peace  So- 
ciety does  well  to  key  its  work  to  that 
saying  of  George  Washington: 

"Truth   mill    ultimately    prevail    where 
there  is  pains  taken  to  bring  it  to  light." 


Uncle  Sam 

IN  HIS  fascinating  novel,  "Uncle  Sam 
In  the  Eyes  of  His  Family,"  published 
last  year,  Mr.  John  Erskine  sets  for  him- 
self the  difficult  task  of  showing  Uncle 
Sam  as  he  is  today,  "with  those  quali- 
ties which  for  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand him  are  not  to  be  understood,  and 
with  those  other  qualities  which  for  those 
who  admire  him  are  easy  to  admire."  At 
the  close  of  the  book  we  see  Sam,  after 
having  rescued  his  brothers  from  bank- 
ruptcy, educated  their  children  and  set 
them  up  in  business,  entertaining  them  all 
at  his  comfortable  home.  With  a  sad  and 
heavy  countenance,  Sam,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  financial  page  of  the  evening  paper,  is 
listening  to  his  brothers,  who  are  lecturing 
him  on  his  lost  opportunities  for  culture, 
his  want  of  interest  in  art,  his  spiritual  bar- 
renness, his  lack  of  interest  in  important 
and  graceful  conversation.  They  are  criti- 
cizing him  because  of  his  preoccupation 
with  money,  money,  money.  The  sadness 
on  Sam's  face  deepens.  He  is  quite  crushed. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  lectures,  however, 
Sam  suddenly  starts  with  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  joy,  and,  pointing  to  one  of 
his  favorite  investments  on  the  page  of 
stock  reports,  he  exclaims,  "See!  Western 
common  has  gone  up!"  Whereupon  the 
brothers  conclude  that  Sam  is  quite  hope- 
less. 

The  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  character 
portrayal,  and  of  course  Sam  comes  out  of 
it  with  a  rugged  goodness  all  his  own;  but 
those  brothers  are  typical  of  something  in 
us,  a  disposition  to  feel  apologetic  now  and 
then  for  Uncle  Sam,  a  wish  that  he  were 
something  finer  than  he  would  have  people 
believe  him  to  be. 

It's  an  outdoor  sport  for  certain  types  of 
people  to  heave  bricks  at  Uncle  Sam.  It 
is  a  sport  that  breaks  out  frequently  in  this 
country,  and  sometimes  abroad.  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  who  has  accomplished  enough 
and  lived  long  enough  to  know,  sighs  that 
he  is  "not  acquainted  with  anyone  who  is 
happy."  He  jabs  us  by  saying  that  "we 
don't  know  a  millionth  of  one  per  cent 
about  anything."  We  are  assured  by  some 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  gone  back  on  his  reli- 
gion, on  his  morals,  that  he  is  not  interested 
in  social  observances,  and  that  he  enjoys 
kicking  over  the  traces.  He  permits  vul- 
garity in  book  and  press,  and  allows  crime 
to  blister  our  entire  social  structure.  He 
is  rearing  a  family  marked  by  indifference, 
selfishness,  speed,  anxieties,  and  is  allow- 
ing himself  every  little  while  to  be  knocked 
off  his  mental  balance. 

It  is  an  expression  of  the  Old  World's 
outlook  upon  Uncle  Sam  that  the  Swedish 
Committee  should  grant  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  literature  to  the  man  whose  contribu- 
tion in  literature  thus  far  has  been  to  paint 
the  Uncle  Sam  in  us  only  in  the  colors  of 
satire  and  ridicule. 

Uncle  Sam  is  condemned  by  many  for 
his  way  of  moving  rapidly  from  one  spot  to 
another,  thinking  the  while  that  he  is  get- 
ting somewhere.    He  doesn't  seem  to  know 


what  knowledge  is  worth  while.  He  is  ex- 
travagant and  confused.  He  is  pugnacious. 
His  chief  admiration  is  for  mere  bigness. 
Some  still  agree  with  Matthew  Arnold  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  distinguish  between 
bigness  and  greatness. 

People  abroad  accuse  Uncle  Sam  from 
time  to  time  of  many  things.  They  tell  us 
that  he  preaches  too  much,  and  in  that  they 
are  probably  right.  Sometimes  they  call 
his  children  "those  crazy  Americans,"  and 
he  has  some  of  those,  especially  among  his 
travelers  abroad.  Perhaps  the  chief  criti- 
cism from  overseas  is  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
hopelessly  selfish,  bent  primarily  on  policies 
of  greed  and  isolation.  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
political  isolationist.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 


Guilty 

It  doesn't  clear  his  skirts  to  say  that  we 
are  proud  of  him,  of  his  physical  energies 
and  achievements,  that  we  like  his  liberal 
political  and  religious  views,  that  we  ad- 
mire his  educational  ideals,  that  we  glory 
in  his  unlimited  capacities  to  create  wealth. 
It  doesn't  get  us  anywhere  to  slap  him  on 
the  back  and  congratulate  him  on  his  com- 
manding position  in  the  world  of  affairs. 
It  doesn't  quite  answer,  even,  to  praise  the 
brave  action  of  his  boys  on  foreign  fields. 

Uncle  Sam  has,  'tis  true,  the  best  bar- 
bers, the  best  elevators,  the  best  plumbers, 
the  happiest  women,  the  best  dentists,  the 
most  artistic  bootblacks,  the  best  ball  play- 
ers, jazz  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  all 
the  world.  But  to  say  all  these  things 
doesn't  answer  the  charge  against  Uncle 
Sam  that  he  is  a  political  isolationist.  When 
it  is  claimed  that  he  profiteered  out  of  the 
war,  that  he  insists  on  getting  back  the 
money  he  lent  abroad,  that  he  is  raising 
tariffs  to  the  detriment  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  that  he  is  refusing  to  help  where 
his  help  is  needed,  we  raise  our  eyebrows 
and  call  it  sniping.    But  in  one  way  Uncle 
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Sam  is  guilty.  We  must  admit  it.  He  is 
a  political  isolationist. 

Political  isolation  is  in  his  very  blood. 
His  ancestors  came  to  these  shores  that 
they  might  get  away  from  the  political 
follies  of  their  home  lands.  Three  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean,  even  generations  of 
time  did  not  lessen — they  increased  the 
spirit  of  individualism,  of  self-reliance,  the 
will  to  be  left  politically  alone.  They 
grouped  themselves  "selfishly"  together  in 
parliaments.  Worked  out  and  tried  to  per- 
fect various  plans  of  unions  in  New  Eng- 
land in  1643,  in  Pennsylvania  in  1698,  at 
Albany  in  1754,  in  Philadelphia  in  1776, 
and,  finally,  in  Philadelphia  again  in  1787. 
John  Adams,  who  had  lived  much  abroad, 
wrote  in  his  diary  in  1782:  "It  ought  to  be 
our  rule  not  to  meddle  in  the  politics  of 
Europe.'' 

Our  ancestors  fought  a  war  from  1776 
to  1783  to  establish  their  political  isola- 
tion. On  the  12th  of  June,  1783,  the 
American  Congress  passed  a  resolution,  as 
follows:  "The  true  interest  of  the  States 
requires  that  they  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  entangled  in  the  political  con- 
troversies of  European  nations."  This  will 
to  political  isolation  expressed  itself  in  our 
doctrine  of  neutrality,  which  has  kept  us 
out  of  a  number  of  wars.  It  led  to  Wash- 
ington's advice  that  we  have  with  other  na- 
tions "as  little  political  connection  as  pos- 
sible"; to  Jefferson's  warning  against  "en- 
tangling alliances"  in  Europe;  to  the 
Adams-Monroe  Doctrine  that  the  extension 
of  European  systems  or  colonies  in  this 
hemisphere  would  be  "dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety." 

There  have  been  reasons  for  this  policy 
of  political  isolation.  The  builders  of  this 
Republic  have  been  wary  of  whittling  away 
Uncle  Sam's  influence  by  letting  him  take 
sides  in  the  political  broils  and  feuds  of 
Europe.  The  tragic  decline  of  President 
Wilson's  prestige  during  his  months  in 
Paris,  1918-19,  followed  inevitably  his  sid- 


ing first  with  this  and  then  with  that  fac- 
tion with  the  result  that  his  influence  with 
every  faction  all  but  disappeared.  Our 
founding  fathers  were  anxious  to  avoid 
such  a  fate  for  these  United  States.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  they  adopted  a 
policy  of  political  independence.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  this  policy  has  been  a 
wise  one.  In  any  event,  measured  by  the 
results,  the  policy  has  not  been  without 
merits,  for,  as  we  have  to  remind  ourselves, 
the  United  States  is  the  oldest  nation  rest- 
ing on  a  continuous  constitution  in  all  the 
world.  Furthermore,  the  United  States, 
sniping  notwithstanding,  is  the  most 
courted  of  nations.  Uncle  Sam  presents  to 
the  world  a  Union  of  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  States,  maintaining  peace  at 
last  between  themselves  without  recourse 
to  war.  This  happy  result  has  been 
achieved  by  carefulest  attention  to  the 
processes  of  justice,  to  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience, and  by  leaving  European  nations 
to  work  out  their  own  political  systems 
without  interference  from  us. 

While  we  are  political  isolationists,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  a  parochially  minded  peo- 
ple. We  have  had  the  international  mind 
from  the  beginning.  The  Mayflower  Com- 
pact showed  the  interest  of  the  earliest 
Puritans  in  "just  and  equal  laws"  and  that 
"in  the  name  of  God,  amen."  Long  before 
the  Revolutionary  War,  our  ancestors  were 
carrying  on  world  trade,  making  use  of 
maritime  and  commercial  settlements, 
pleading  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and 
settling  many  a  dispute  in  the  English 
court  of  last  resort.  Recall  these  phrases 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"Human  events,"  "the  powers  of  the 
earth,"  "laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
god,"  "the  opinions  of  mankind,"  "all 
men,"  "among  men,"  "supreme  judge  of 
the  world,"  "war,"  "peace,"  "alliances," 
"commerce,"  "let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world."  No  parochially  minded  peo- 
ple could  coin  expressions  such  as  these. 
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They  accuse  us  of  being  selfish.  But  no 
one  accused  us  of  being  selfish  during  the 
Great  War.  That  mess,  for  which  we  were 
in  no  sense  responsible,  cost  us  between 
thirty  and  forty  billions  of  dollars,  an 
amount  greater  than  our  total  national 
wealth  in  1860,  and  we  received  nothing  in 
return.  Of  this  amount  some  twenty-five 
per  cent  was  raised  by  direct  taxation  and 
paid  out  while  the  fighting  was  on.  Dur- 
ing the  five  years  following  1914  our  na- 
tional debt  jumped  from  one  to  over  twen- 
ty-seven billion  dollars.  During  the  war 
our  Government  spent  twice  as  much  as  it 
had  spent  throughout  its  history.  Herbert 
Hoover  spent  some  two  billion  dollars  of 
our  money  for  the  rehef  of  the  hungry  in 
Europe.  We  lent  some  twenty  billions  of 
dollars  to  foreign  governments  and  we  have 
settled  for  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  We 
have  been  patient  and  considerate.  No 
debtor  is  asking  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  there  is  any  relation  be- 
tween the  present  economic  depression  and 
the  debts  owed  to  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  informed  Europeans  believe  that 
the  debts  their  countries  owe  to  the  United 
States  are  keeping  Europe  from  breaking 
out  into  a  war. 

We  have  billions  invested  in  industries 
abroad.  Similarly  foreigners  are  heavy  in- 
vestors in  our  securities.  We  are  exporting 
over  five  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
importing  four  and  one-half  billions  an- 
nually. We  are  associated  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  socially,  religiously,  economi- 
cally, intimately.  During  1930  there  were 
one  hundred  four  international  conferences, 
congresses,  expositions  and  meetings  in 
which  the  United  States  was  invited  to  take 
part,  and  in  seventy-two  of  which  it  did 
participate.  Indeed,  our  Government  ap- 
propriated three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  our  part  in  the  Naval  Con- 
ference, fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  Spe- 
cial  Commission   to   study   conditions   in 


Haiti,  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans  and 
Educators,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Conference  on  the  Codification  of  Inter- 
national Law,  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
International  Hygiene  Exhibition,  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Conference  on 
Lode  Lines,  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  an 
exhibit  at  the  Fur  Trade  Congress,  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  presentation 
of  a  statue  to  Iceland,  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Sixth  Pan-American  Con- 
gress on  Children,  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Fourth  World's  Poultry  Congress, 
twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  dollars 
for  the  Congress  on  Forestry,  Agriculture 
and  Animal  Industry,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Convention  of  Fidac,  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Road  Congress,  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 


Sniping  at  the  Congress 

SNIPING  Uncle  Sam  in  general  and  the 
United  States  Congress  in  particular, 
recurrently  rampant  in  our  country,  is  not 
the  most  hopeful  way  to  improve  our  for- 
eign policies  or  to  advance  the  cause  of 
peace  between  nations.  It  has  been  re- 
cently charged  that  "we  are  the  one  coun- 
try in  the  world,  except  Mexico,  Russia  and 
Turkey,  which  insists  that  there  be  no 
orderly  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational differences."  The  speaker  went 
on  to  say  that  "our  country  is  practicing 
international  anarchy  in  insisting  on,  an 
isolation  that  requires  fleets  and  armaments 
to  maintain."  Another,  according  to  the 
press,  charges  United  States  Senators  with 
opinions  that  "it  would  be  a  slur  upon  the 
intelligence  of  childhood  to  describe  as  in- 
fantile." In  our  opinion,  none  of  these 
criticisms  is  just.     Why  make  it? 

Our  achievements  in  foreign  policy  are 
dependent  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  upon  the  advice  and  consent  of 
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the  Senate.  There  is  for  us  no  other  way 
to  advance  agencies  of  peaceful  settlements 
between  nations  than  through  the  President 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Senate.  The 
Editor  asks  his  fellow  peace  workers,  why 
not  try  working  with  the  Senate  for  a 
while? 

Congressmen  are  not  a  bad  lot.  Those 
whom  we  know  are  a  good  sort.  Indeed, 
those  96  men  have  become  Representatives 
because  they  have  braved  public  examina- 
tion— the  most  difficult  of  all  examina- 
tions— and  "passed."  Those  people  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  our  531  chosen  ones,  actu- 
ally. They  are  as  a  whole  able  and  high- 
minded  men  and  women.  They  are  indus- 
trious and  patriotic  men  and  women.  There 
is  no  "graft"  in  the  United  States  Congress. 
There  is  no  "racketeering"  in  our  National 
Government.  No  "gangster"  has  his  hand 
on  the  purse  of  Uncle  Sam.  No  "crook" 
can  get  started  in  the  Congress,  for  every 
member  of  that  body  is  watched  by  530 
others.  They  want  to  do  the  right  thing, 
for  votes  sake,  if  nothing  else. 

Peace  workers  of  this  country  can  begin 
with  the  belief  that  American  achievements 
in  government,  especially  since  the  second 
week  in  May,  1787,  are  the  marvel  and  in 
certain  respects  the  hope  of  the  world. 
Assume  that  the  greatest  peace  conference 
of  all  time  was  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  presided  over  by  George  Washington, 
and  attended  by  over  fifty  of  the  founders 
of  this  Republic.  Study  will  justify  the 
assumption.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
strategy  for  those  concerned  to  get  results 
on  any  international  plane  is  to  kick  less 
and  to  help  more  the  men  whom  we  have 
placed  in  positions  of  trial  and  responsi- 
bility. The  policy  of  trying  to  get  them  to 
do  our  will  by  calling  them  bad  names  is 
poor  technique,  to  say  the  least.  Show 
your  representatives  in  Congress  the  facts. 
They  are  more  anxious  to  do  the  right  thing 
than  you  are  to  have  them. 


Elihu  Root 

WE  OF  America  are  very  proud  of  you. 
You  make  our  country  a  fairer  place 
to  think  upon.  At  86,  alert  and  able  as  of 
yore,  you  come  to  Washington  and  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  where  you  served 
with  distinction  from  1909  to  1915,  to 
plead  for  our  adherence  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  Your  ap- 
peal makes  a  profound  impression  in  the 
Senate  and  upon  the  minds  of  your  other 
fellow  countrymen.  You  stand  for  a  prin- 
ciple especially  dear  to  every  person  asso- 
ciated with  the  faiths  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

We  associate  no  fanaticism  with  your 
life  work  nor  with  your  dramatic  appear- 
ance before  our  Senators.  Before  going  to 
the  Senate  you  were  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley,  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Administration  of 
President  Roosevelt.  You  have  served  your 
country  on  international  tribunals  and  for- 
eign missions.  You  were  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  International  Jurists,  which 
on  the  invitation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
reported  the  plan  for  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  established  in  1921.  You 
were  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Commission  of  Experts  to  revise  the  World 
Court  Statute  in  1929.  Your  large  variety 
of  interests  throughout  have  included  only 
specific  services  to  definite  times  and  issues. 
Fanaticism  would  not  have  led  fifteen  uni- 
versities here  and  abroad  to  grant  to  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  saw  you  receive  in  absentia  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  Leyden,  Holland,  in  1913,  at 
the  same  moment  you  were  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Common  Law  at  Ox- 
ford in  proesentia.  It  was  not  because  of 
fanaticism  that  you  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1912.  Your  services  to  pub- 
lic interests  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
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useful  because  palpable.  Your  voluminous 
writings,  filled  with  the  idealisms  associated 
with  the  profession  of  law  at  its  best,  reveal 
always  the  application  of  your  mind  to  the 
things  of  reality.  Thus  you  have  become 
the  outstanding  member  of  our  genro,  our 
elder  statesmen,  respected  and  honored  of 
all. 

Through  all  your  work  runs  one  dominat- 
ing motive,  a  golden  strand  of  faith  in  the 
fundamental  necessities  of  justice,  between 
man  and  man,  between  nation  and  nation. 
You  have  lived  amid  the  scenes  of  justice 
in  operation,  of  disputes  settled,  of  interests 
achieved,  of  peace  attained.  You  have 
watched  these  processes  at  close  range. 
You  have  learned  that  where  injustice  lurks 
there  are  the  kindlings  of  war,  and  that 
where  justice  reigns  there  are  the  happy 
achievements  of  peace.  It  was  inevitable 
that  you  should  throw  your  life  into  the 
establishment  and  the  development  of  a 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
Whatever  defects,  real  or  imaginary,  there 
may  be  in  the  plan  you  have  striven  so 
valiantly  to  perfect,  your  work  will  go  on 
through  the  years  as  long  as  men  believe 
in  the  will  that  gives  every  man  his  due, 
and  strive  to  extend  to  the  behavior  of 
nations  the  same  beneficent  faith. 


EIGHT  hundred  thirty-six,  an  average 
of  seventy  international  conferences 
and  exhibitions  a  month,  is  the  latest  sum- 
mary of  these  expressions  of  the  interna- 
tional mind  in  Europe.  Modern  transporta- 
tion has  made  it  possible  for  specialists  in 
every  field  of  human  cooperation  through- 
out the  world  to  convene  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  work.  America,  in  this  way, 
has  had  her  share  in  a  majority  of  these 
European  gatherings,  sixteen  of  which  were 
labeled  as  "world"  affairs  during  1930. 

From  clippings,  reports,  partial  recapitu- 
lations and  propaganda  sheets  an  European 


correspondent  writes  that  the  International 
Congress  of  Critics  was  held  this  year  at 
Prague,  to  think  up  quaint  and  acid  things 
to  say  about  what  other  people  are  doing; 
that  the  International  Congress  of  Tramps 
took  place  at  Vienna ;  that  the  International 
Anti  Prohibition  Leagues  (with  a  strong 
American  delegation)  gathered  at  Buda- 
pest; that  the  International  Anti-Tobacco 
League  roundly  condemned  that  weed  at 
Dresden;  that  the  International  Congress 
for  the  Protection  of  Creditors  and  an  In-  1 
ternational  Congress  of  Lodgers  were  held 
at  Vienna.  The  Oxy-Acetylene  Welders 
got  together  at  Zurich,  Count  Keyserling's 
"School  of  Wisdom"  at  Darmstadt,  the 
World  Colored  Folk  at  London  and  the 
Herring  Fisheries  (20,000  strong)  at 
Lofoten. 

In  brief,  and  according  to  record,  the 
hotel  men  met,  the  criminal  police  met,  the 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  preachers  and 
teachers;  the  merchants  and  architects  and 
musicians  and  artists;  the  archeologists, 
stamp  collectors,  shoe-makers,  politicians, 
economists,  writers  and  psychologists;  the 
Rotarians,  astronomers,  Esperantists,  zoolo- 
gists, geometrists,  geographers  and  Byzan- 
tologists;  the  beggars  and  the  capitalists — 
both  dealing  with  finance;  the  playwrights 
and  dancers,  the  engineers  and  athletes — all 
met  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 


"TET  facts  be  admitted  to  a  candid 
-1—^  world."  According  to  our  United 
States  Treasury  the  net  cost  of  the  World 
War  to  the  United  States  was  $37,873,- 
908,499.  Of  course  these  costs  will  go  on 
for  generations.  Three  months  ago  foreign 
governments  owed  the  United  States  $11,- 
641,508,460.  During  the  fiscal  year  1930 
the  Treasury  received  payments  on  these 
obligations  amounting  to  $239,565,807.  Of 
this  last  amount  $97,634,287  was  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debts  and  $141,- 
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93 1 ,5 1 9  represented  interest.  The  amounts 
paid  represent  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States.  While 
Europe  was  paying  $239,565,807  taxpayers 
in  America  were  contributing  $1,397,020,- 
431  toward  the  payment  of  their  national 
debt,  $659,347,613  of  which  was  interest. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  paid  nearly  eight  times  as 
much  on  the  principal  of  its  war  debt  as  it 
received  from  Europe  on  that  account,  and 
more  than  four  times  as  much  interest. 
Approximately  70  per  cent  of  our  national 
debt  represents  the  debts  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  us.  Debts  due  to  our  loans  to 
foreign  nations  that  they  might  prosecute 
the  war.  Senator  Smoot  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  if  foreign  governments  pay 
their  debts  as  at  present  funded  there  would 
still  remain  a  national  debt  of  $4,543,799,- 
839.  Should  the  European  war  debts  be 
canceled  the  entire  burden  of  paying  our 
present  national  debt  of  $16,185,308,299 
would  fall  upon  American  taxpayers.  Else- 
where we  say  that  we  settled  these  foreign 
obligations  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
That  is  true  of  France.  Italy  is  paying  only 
twenty-eight  cents  for  every  dollar  origi- 
nally owed.  Belgium  is  allowed  an  ap- 
proximate interest  rate  of  1.79  per  cent; 
France  1.64  per  cent;  Italy  0.405  per  cent; 
Great  Britain  3.306  per  cent.  Taxpayers 
of  this  country  have  provided  nearly  $1,- 
000,000,000  per  year  for  payment  on  the 
national  debt,  in  addition  to  interest,  which, 
when  the  debt  stood  at  its  highest  point, 
amounted  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000  an- 
nually. The  settlement  with  Great  Britain 
calls  for  annual  average  payments  equiva- 
lent to  4.6  per  cent  of  the  total  British 
budget  expenditures.  Belgium  devotes  only 
3.5  per  cent  of  its  budget  expenditures  for 
this  purpose  and  Italy  5.17  per  cent.  Pay- 
ments on  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
American  national  debt  took  33.4  per  cent 
of  our  Budget  last  year. 


PRELIMINARY  returns  of  the  census 
taken  in  Czechoslovakia  last  December 
show  that  the  country  now  has  a  population 
of  14,723,234,  an  increase  of  1,115,859  on 
the  figure  recorded  at  the  previous  census 
ten  years  ago.  This  increase  of  over  8  per 
cent  is  the  biggest  recorded  in  any  decade 
since  1870  when  censuses  began  to  be  taken 
regularly.  In  the  preceding  decade  1911 
to  1920,  which  included  the  war  years,  the 
increase  of  population  was  indeed  less  than 
1  per  cent.  Czechoslovakia  is  ninth  on  the 
list  of  European  countries  in  respect  of 
population,  and  has,  interestingly  enough, 
on  either  side  of  her  an  ally,  Rumania  occu- 
pying eighth  place,  and  Yugoslavia  tenth, 
the  three  countries  being  united,  of  course, 
in  the  alliance  of  the  Little  Entente.  The 
population  of  Bohemia  has  increased  from 
6,670,582  to  7,103,266,  a  growth  of  approx- 
imately 6^  per  cent,  but  in  the  most  east- 
erly districts  of  the  country  (in  eastern 
Slovakia  and  in  Carpathian  Ruthenia)  the 
increase  has  been  almost  20  per  cent.  It  is 
of  some  interest  to  note  the  development  in 
housing  accommodation  in  comparison  with 
the  growth  of  population.  In  Bohemia, 
while  the  population  has  increased  by  only 
6.40  per  cent,  the  number  of  dwellings  has 
grown  by  17.53  per  cent,  and  the  number 
of  houses  by  as  much  as  19.41  per  cent. 
The  extension  of  housing  accommodation 
has  thus  been  very  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  growth  of  population,  proving  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
housing  conditions,  and  that  the  housing 
problem  was  largely  due  to  the  demand  for 
a  higher  standard  of  comfort.  The  density 
of  population  in  Bohemia  is  now  137  to  the 
square  kilometer,  a  figure  surpassed  only 
by  Belgium  and  Holland,  so  that  Bohemia 
can  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  lands  in  the  world.  Czechoslo- 
vakia as  a  whole  is  sixth  on  the  list  of 
European  countries  in  respect  of  density 
of  population  with  105  to  the  square  kilo- 
meter.   The  average  density  for  all  Europe 
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is  43.  The  most  notable  increase  in  popu- 
lation among  the  towns  is  that  of  Zlin  in 
Monravia,  which  had  4,678  inhabitants  in 
1921,  and  now  has  21,584,  an  advance  due 
to  the  energies  of  M.  Bata  who  has  estab- 
lished and  developed  there  the  biggest  boot 
and  shoe  concern  on  the  Continent.  Prague 
population  has  increased  by  some  171,000, 
and  now  totals  848,702,  giving  the  capital 
sixteenth  place  among  the  cities  of  Europe. 


IT  WAS  a  gracious  thing  for  the  Honor- 
able Frank  B.  Kellogg  to  pay  his  trib- 
ute some  weeks  ago  to  his  former  lads  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service  as  instru- 
ments for  world  peace.  When  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
have,  for  many  years,  acted  as  American 
outposts  of  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  world," 
he  said  a  true  thing.  When  in  his  remarks 
he  added  "few  Americans  realize  the  im- 
mense value  of  these  officers  in  maintain- 
ing peace,"  he  said  an  arresting  thing.    We 


are  encouraged  by  the  new  efforts  of  our 
Department  of  State  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  countless  misunder- 
standings dealt  with  instantly  and  effec- 
tively by  our  Foreign  Service  men  in  the 
thousands  of  places  throughout  the  world. 
That  work  is  peace  work  worth  while. 


WHEN  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Sir 
Ronald  Lindsay,  presented  his  letters  of 
credence,  he  stepped  aside  from  the  usual 
formalities  of  such  a  ceremony  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  cause  of  international  peace, 
and  said: 

"The  principal  effort  of  diplomacy  today  is 
directed  towards  the  noble  task  of  making  impos- 
sible any  future  outbreak  of  war.  What  for  cen- 
turies has  been  the  dream  of  poets  and  idealists 
has  come  to  be  regarded  by  practical  men  as  a 
possibility  of  practical  politics.  In  this  task  the 
cooperation  of  all  governments  is  necessary;  but 
no  cooperation  is  more  important  and  none  more 
completely  assured  than  that  which  so  happily 
subsists  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom." 


t 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


World  Disarmament  Conference 


ON  DECEMBER  9,  after  many  weeks 
of  earnest  and  oftentimes  acrimonious 
discussion,  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
the  Disarmament  Conference  completed  a 
work  which  had  extended  over  nearly  five 
years  by  giving  final  approval  to  a  draft 
convention  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
and  to  a  detailed  report  explaining  the  evo- 
lution of  each  of  the  clauses  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  various  reservations  attached 
to  the  convention.  These  voluminous  docu- 
ments were  immediately  dispatched  to  all 
the  interested  governments,  while  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  at  its  January 
meeting  set  the  second  Tuesday  in  Febru- 


ary, 1932,  as  the  day  on  which  the  World 
Disarmament  Conference  is  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  ar- 
maments with  the  draft  convention  as  the 
basis  of  discussion. 

Origin  of  the  Disarmament  Movement 

The  general  disarmament  movement, 
which  is  to  enter  upon  its  first  official  stage 
with  the  convocation  of  the  World  Disar- 
mament Conference,  has  its  origin  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  That  instrument 
made  two  important  provisions  with  regard 
to  armaments.  The  first  was  that  Germany 
was  to  agree  to  a  strict  limitation  of  her 
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armed  forces,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Conference  of  Ambassadors  and  later  on 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Similar  pro- 
visions regarding  the  other  defeated  powers 
were  written  into  the  treaties  of  peace  con- 
cluded with  them.  The  second  was  that 
the  victorious  Allies  undertook  to  bring 
about,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  a  general  limitation  of  their  own 
armaments. 

It  has  taken  the  League  of  Nations  more 
than  ten  years  to  reach  the  point  at  which 
the  stage  could  finally  be  set  for  carrying 
out  this  second  provision  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  the  first  one  having  been  carried  out 
swiftly  and  completely  in  very  short  order. 
After  much  discussion  within  the  League, 
the  1925  Assembly  finally  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  convocation  of  a  dis- 
armament conference  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  preparatory  commission  for  such  a 
conference.  This  Preparatory  Commission 
was  duly  created  and  held  a  number  of 
meetings,  culminating  in  the  December 
session.  The  work  of  the  Commission  was 
greatly  impeded  by  the  need  of  solving 
first  many  important  problems  closely  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  disarmament. 
Accordingly,  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done 
within  the  League  with  regard  to  security, 
arbitration,  et  cetera.  The  great  naval 
powers  had  to  reach  substantial  agree- 
ment on  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments. 
All  this  work,  as  well  as  the  meetings  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission,  were  currently  re- 
ported in  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  and  by 
referring  to  the  files  of  our  magazine  the 
interested  reader  will  find  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  whole  movement. 

^^^      Provisions  of  the  Draft  Convention 

I^^The  draft  convention  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
consists  of  59  articles  and  covers  the  whole 
field  of  military,  naval  and  air  armaments. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

Part  1  concerns  personnel;  and  its  arti- 
cles limit  the  total  number  of  effectives  in 
the  land,  sea  and  air  forces.  In  "formations 
organized  on  a  military  basis,"  which  are 
also  to  be  limited,  are  included  all  police 
forces,  gendarmerie,  customs  officials,  forest 
guards  and  any  bodies  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed for  military  purposes  without  meas- 
ures of  mobilization.  There  follow  model 
tables,  with  columns  for  land  forces  sta- 


tioned in  the  home  country,  stationed  over- 
sea, formations  organized  on  a  military 
basis;  and  tables  for  sea  and  air  forces. 
Chapter  B  of  Part  1  contains  articles  which 
limit  the  maximum  total  periods  of  service 
of  effectives  recruited  by  conscription, 
whether  for  land,  sea  or  air. 

Part  2  is  concerned  with  material.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  each  high  contract- 
ing party  on  the  upkeep,  purchase  and 
manufacture  of  war  material  or  land  ar- 
maments will  be  limited  in  accordance  with 
the  figures  to  be  inserted  in  the  tables,  which 
are  appended. 

In  the  chapter  covering  naval  armaments 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  insert  figures 
— no  capital  ship  shall  exceed  35,000  tons, 
no  aircraft-carrier  27,000  tons,  no  subma- 
rine 2,000  tons,  and  the  caliber  of  guns  is 
fixed.  Each  country  agrees  to  limit  its 
global  tonnage,  and  in  certain  conditions 
freedom  is  allowed  in  its  distribution  be- 
tween classes  of  ships.  Rules  are  laid  down 
for  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  vessel  of  war 
under  construction  for  any  other  power  by 
a  high  contracting  party  which  itself  be- 
comes engaged  in  war.  The  annual  expend- 
iture on  war  material  for  naval  armaments 
is  separately  limited.  There  is  at  present 
no  provision  for  the  separate  limitation  of 
air  material.  Naval  surface  combatant 
vessels  of  600  tons,  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances up  to  2,000  tons,  are  exempted  from 
limitation. 

Chapter  C,  covering  air  armaments,  con- 
tains an  article  by  which  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  agree  to  limit  the  number  and 
total  horsepower  of  the  aeroplanes,  capable 
of  use  in  war,  under  commission  and  in  im- 
mediate reserve  in  their  land,  sea  and  air 
forces. 

Part  3  covers  budgetary  expenditures, 
which  it  has  been  agreed  "to  limit  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  reduce."  An  elaborate 
series  of  model  tables  follow  in  order  that 
the  various  lists  of  the  different  states  may 
be  drawn  up  on  similar  forms  and  forwarded 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  in  such  a 
way  that  checking  and  comparison  are  easy. 
Article  30  covers  the  preparatory  military 
training  which  may  be  given  to  youths  in 
some  countries,  a  statement  of  which  is  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Secretariat. 

Miscellaneous  provisions  cover  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Permanent  Disarmament 
Commission  and  procedure  regarding  com- 
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plaints.  The  members  of  the  new  Commis- 
sion, which  will  operate  on  the  lines  of  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of  the 
League,  shall  not  represent  their  govern- 
ments. If  any  violations  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  are  laid  before 
the  Permanent  Disarmament  Commission, 
it  shall  examine  them  and  may  report  them 
to  the  Council  of  the  League. 

Finally,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  obli- 
gations of  previous  treaties  in  which  certain 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed 
to  limit  their  land,  sea  and  air  armaments. 

Views  of  Various  Powers 

The  draft  convention  was  not  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  preparatory  Commis- 
sion, but  only  by  a  very  large  majority. 
Two  important  powers,  Germany  and  Soviet 
Russia,  refused  their  acquiescence.  More- 
over, the  final  draft  was  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  compromise  between  numerous  and 
more  or  less  opposed  points  of  view.  All 
these  differences  of  opinion  found  their  ex- 
pression in  the  debates  at  the  Commission's 
meetings  and  in  the  speeches  delivered  at 
the  closing  of  the  session  by  the  principal 
delegates. 

At  the  closing  session,  M.  Politis,  the 
Greek  delegate,  who  had  taken  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
paid  high  tribute  to  Lord  Cecil,  the  princi- 
pal British  delegate.  Within  and  without 
the  Commission,  M.  Politis  said,  none  had 
done  more  than  Lord  Cecil.  His  action  had 
not  only  been  that  of  a  statesman  of  noble 
heart  and  high  inspiration.  He  had  been 
something  of  an  apostle.  The  sanctity  of 
his  cause  had  almost  made  a  prophet  of 
him.  He  had  achieved  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  he  had 
moved  mountains.  He  had  overcome  many 
obstacles  and  prejudices,  and  some  of  his 
prophecies  had  already  materialized,  as  they 
had  now  completed  their  work  and  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  was  in  view. 

Lord  Cecil,  after  thanking  M.  Politis  and 
expressing  his  consciousness  of  the  Greek 
delegate's  "serious  exaggerations,"  said  that 
if  he  had  done  anything  he  had  only  worked 
in  common  with  very  many  other  people. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  all  they  could  do 
and  all  they  had  done  was  to  make  a  way 
for  the  great  wish  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  to  assist  them,  in  however  hum- 


ble a  degree,  in  accomplishing  what  he  was 
convinced  was  one  of  their  greatest  desires. 
The  one  thing  he  wanted  to  impress,  not 
only  upon  his  colleagues,  but  upon  anyone 
else  who  might  hear  or  read  what  he  had 
said,  was  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures in  the  scheme  was  that  it  contemplated 
no  finality.  The  first  conference  and  the 
first  advance  were  only  the  prelude  to 
greater  advances  later.  In  the  Permanent 
Disarmament  Commission,  they  had  created 
a  piece  of  machinery  which  he  believed  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  cause  of  dis- 
armament. They  were  going  to  bring  intoi 
existence  an  international  organ  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  watch  over  what  they  had 
done,  and  to  press  forward  continually  to 
further  advances. 

Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  the  United  States  dele- 
gate, after  associating  himself  with  M. 
Politis's  tribute,  expressed  admiration  for 
the  way  in  which  M.  Massigli,  the  French 
delegate,  had  upheld  the  best  traditions  or 
French  diplomacy.  He  would  not  be  frank, 
Mr.  Gibson  continued,  if  he  did  not  say 
that  the  draft  convention  fell  far  short  of 
American  hopes  and  expectations.  Govern- 
ments would  be  rendering  a  poor  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  if 
they  led  their  people  to  believe  that  the 
work  done  carried  the  movement  farther 
than  it  really  did.  They  had  been  repeatedly 
told  during  the  past  four  years  of  the  role 
of  public  opinion  in  disarmament.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  Disarmament  Conference 
could  only  reach  real  achievement  through 
an  aroused  public  opinion.  This  was  per- 
fectly true,  but  it  was  not  enough  that  pub- 
lic opinion  should  be  aroused.  It  was  first 
of  all  necessary  that  it  ^ould  be  informed, 
for  an  aroused  and  uninformed  public  opin- 
ion might  eventually  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Public  opinion  would  not  be  in- 
formed in  such  a  way  as  to  exercise  an  in- 
telligent influence  if,  through  a  desire  to 
create  confidence,  too  optimistic  a  tone  was 
adopted  as  to  what  had  been  done  and  what 
could  be  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  draft.  Such  exaggeration  could 
really  tend  only  to  lure  public  opinion  into 
a  false  sense  of  confidence,  render  it  in- 
capable of  exercising  its  salutary  influence 
and  prepare  it  for  inevitable  disillusion- 
ment. 

Count  Bernstorff,  the  German  delegate, 
repeated  his  view  that  the  draft  contained 
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"many  errors  and  motions  of  a  very  grave 
character."  The  peoples  of  the  world,  he 
said,  would  not  fail  to  observe  that  in  this 
complex  instrument  the  will  to  disarm  was 
absent.  The  Disarmament  Conference 
offered  to  them  the  last  possibility  of  realiz- 
ing the  final  aim  of  disarmament — an  aim 
which  the  German  Government  had  per- 
sistently worked  for. 

M.  Massigli  said  that  the  draft  they  had 
prepared  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
reality,  the  one  which  best  corresponded  to 
the  necessities  of  the  moment.  France 
would  carry  to  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence its  sincerest  good-will,  conscious  of  the 
limits  which  prudence  forbade  one  to  ex- 
ceed, but  nevertheless  resolved  to  do  every- 
thing possible  and  conceivable  within  those 
limits. 

M.  Loudon,  the  chairman,  in  his  closing 
speech,  recalled  that  the  Commission  had 
begun  work  on  May  18,  1926.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  draft  convention  was  as 
much  as  could  be  done  in  present  circum- 
stances. This  was  the  first  time  in  history 
that  governments  had  envisaged  the  possi- 
bility of  concluding  an  agreement  which 
touched  upon  matters  hitherto  reserved  for 
national  jurisdiction. 

The  Soviet  delegate,  M.  Lunacharsky, 
reiterated  his  grievance  that  the  Commission 
had  decided  to  eliminate  from  the  report 
accompanying  the  convention  all  the  re- 
marks of  his  delegation.  Sefior  Cobian,  the 
rapporteur,  quietly  reminded  him  that  if 
his  delegation  had  not  so  much  despised 
the  Commission's  report,  the  present  situa- 
tion would  not  have  arisen.  On  three  or 
four  occasions  the  desire  of  the  rapporteur 
that  all  reservations  by  the  Soviet  should 
appear  in  the  report  had  been  made  clear, 
but  on  no  single  occasion  had  the  Soviet 
delegation  supported  his  point  of  view. 
Seiior  Cobian,  however,  was  anxious  that 
the  governments  should  be  fully  informed 
of  the  Soviet  views,  and  proposed  that  the 
minutes  of  the  closing  meeting  should  be 
forwarded  to  governments  at  the  same  time 
as  the  draft  convention  and  report.  M. 
Lunacharsky  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and 
then  read  a  long  statement  setting  out  the 
points  on  which  the  Soviet  delegation  had 
disagreed  with  the  Commission.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  protest  against  the  refusal  of 
the  Commission  to  pass  final  judgment  on 
the  article  which  allowed  exemptions  to  the 


western  neighbours  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  the 
event  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  not  acceding  to  the 
convention.  This  article  being  "expressly 
directed  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,"  the  Soviet 
delegation  protested  against  the  decision  to 
submit  this  proposal  to  the  Conference  by 
mentioning  it  in  the  report. 

Draft  Convention  before  the  League  Council 

The  presentation  of  the  draft  convention 
and  of  the  final  report  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  to  the  League  Council  at  its 
January  session  served  as  an  occasion  for 
important  pronouncements  on  the  question 
of  disarmament  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy  and 
France. 

The  British  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, in  his  speech  insisted  once  more  on 
the  absolute  obligation  of  every  country 
that  had  signed  the  Covenant  and  the  peace 
treaties  not  merely  to  limit,  but  to  reduce 
its  armaments.  If  they  failed  to  do  so 
there  would  be  doubt  about  their  pacific 
intentions,  and  the  authority  of  the  League 
would  be  gravely  impaired. 

The  coming  Disarmament  Conference 
would,  he  said,  be  the  first  world  conference 
ever  summoned  for  that  purpose.  Nations 
could  only  show  that  their  renunciation  of 
war  was  real  by  collectively  limiting  and  re- 
ducing the  military  means  at  their  disposal. 
There  was  also  the  obvious  consideration 
of  material  self-interest.  They  saw  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  distress  and  political 
unrest  on  every  side.  In  how  great  a  meas- 
ure was  this  unrest,  simply  the  result  of  the 
armaments  that  now  existed,  and  how  far 
was  it  a  result  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
war  could  be  prevented?  On  behalf  of  the 
British  Government,  he  declared  that  he 
knew  no  alliance  and  could  know  none  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Covenant  itself.  For  the 
British  people,  as  well  as  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, only  those  were  their  friends  who 
would  work  with  them  to  carry  the  great 
cause  of  disarmament  to  victory.  They  had 
all  to  show  the  world  that  their  work  was 
not  on  paper  only. 

Herr  Curtius,  the  German  Foreign  Min- 
ister, who  followed,  claimed  equality  for 
Germany,  and  said  that  security  must  not 
be  matched  against  insecurity.  The  draft 
convention  had  not  been  accepted  by  Ger- 
many because,  as  it  stood,  it  might  be  taken 
actually  to  authorize  increases  of  armed 
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Strength.  He  demanded  that  it  should  be 
drastically  revised  before  the  plenary  con- 
ference filled  the  figures  into  its  blank 
tables. 

Signor  Grandi,  the  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, said  that  security  was  an  element 
which  must  be  taken  into  account,  but 
which  should  not  be  made  a  preliminary 
condition.  The  preparatory  work  between 
now  and  the  conference  could  best  be  done 
by  a  small  committee  conversant  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  question  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  points  of  view. 

M.  Briand  expressed  his  confidence  that 
the  conference  would  result  in  an  all-round 
reduction.  A  nation  that  did  not  act  up  to 
Article  VIII  of  the  Covenant  would  dis- 
honor itself.  At  the  risk  of  repetition  he 
must  still  insist  upon  the  need  of  security. 
Disarmament  was  a  moral  as  well  as  a  ma- 
terial problem.  The  conference  would  be 
a  first  stage  and  other  conferences  would 
follow.  Complete  equality  could  not  be 
reached  all  at  once,  but  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  establishing  the  supremacy  of  one 
nation  over  another.  People  were  living  on 
their  nerves  in  Europe,  but  there  was  no 
need  for  panic. 


Seat  and  Presidency  of  the  Conference 

After  reaching  decision  on  the  date  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference,  the  Council 
left  open  the  question  of  where  the  Con- 
ference is  to  be  held  and  of  the  choice  of 
the  presiding  officer.     The  general  feeling 
appears  to  be  that  the  conference  should  be 
held  at  Geneva,  while  a  group  of  fourteen 
powers  has  announced   itself  in   favor  of 
entrusting  the  presidency  of  the  confer- 
ence to  Dr.  Edouard  Benesh,  the  Czecho- 
slovak   Foreign    Minister,    who    had   pre- 
sided very  ably  over  the  sessions  of  the 
Committee   on   Arbitration   and   Security. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Moscow  Government 
has  circulated  a  note  in  which  it  has  de-j 
manded  that  the  conference  should  not  be 
held  in  a  country  which  does  not  have  full] 
diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  andj 
that  the  presiding  officer  should  not  be  a 
statesman  of  a  country  which  has  a  large 
munitions    industry.      Agreement    to    this 
would    ehminate    both    Geneva   and    Dr. 
Benesh.    There  is  also  a  movement  on  foot 
to  induce  some  outstanding  American  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  conference. 


Concerted  Action  in  Europe 


THE  second  League  Conference  for  Con- 
certed Economic  Action,  held  at  Gen- 
eva last  November,  once  more  demonstrated 
the  difficulties  of  an  agreement  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  upon  some  program  of 
concerted  economic  action.  The  first  con- 
ference of  this  sort,  which  took  place  in 
February  and  March,  1930,  resulted  in  the 
signing  of  a  convention  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  signatory  powers  undertook  to 
make  no  changes  in  their  existing  tariffs  for 
the  period  of  one  year.  The  convention 
was  made  subject  to  ratification,  and  when 
the  November  conference  met  the  number 
of  such  ratifications  was  still  insufficient  to 
put  the  convention  into  operation.  Al- 
though the  original  convention  set  Novem- 
ber 1,  1930,  as  the  final  date  on  which 
ratifications  were  to  be  made,  the  Novem- 
ber conference  decided  to  extend  this  date 
to  January  25,  1931,  in  a  last  effort  to  save 
the  convention  from  lapsing  through  lack 
of  ratifications.  The  first  conference  also 
had  resulted  in  the  ratification  of  a  pro- 


gram of  future  negotiations,  and  this  pro- 
gram furnished  the  basis  of  the  discussion 
at  the  November  meeting. 

British  and  Dutch  Proposals 

Two  important  proposals  were  placed  be- 
fore the  November  conference  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  e<;onomic  relations. 
They  came  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands. 

The  British  Government  proposed  the 
reduction  of  customs  duties  by  taking 
groups  of  commodities  and  proceeding  by 
stages.  It  suggested  that  textile  fabrics 
and  machinery  might  be  selected  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  other  products 
of  industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  stock- 
raising,  and  fisheries.  The  Netherlands 
proposal  suggested  the  division  of  states 
into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  states  which, 
while  retaining  tariff  autonomy,  pursue  a 
liberal  commercial  policy,  and  (2)  those 
which,  while  pursuing  the  policy  of  con- 
ventional tariffs,  possess  a  more  or  less  pro- 
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tectionist  customs  regime.  States  in  the 
first  group  would  undertake  to  maintain 
their  Hberal  system  in  return  for  tariff  ben- 
efits which  would  be  granted  to  them  by 
the  second  group,  and  which  would  remain 
subject  to  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 

Explaining  the  British  proposal,  Sir  Syd- 
ney Chapman,  the  principal  British  dele- 
gate, said  the  question  was  whether  tariff 
reduction  could  or  could  not  be  obtained  by 
collective  negotiations.  The  British  pro- 
posal aimed  not  so  much  at  obtaining  re- 
ductions on  a  given  product  as  at  discover- 
ing whether  a  general  result  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  idea  was  that  certain  groups 
of  articles  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  reduction  on  the  average  im- 
port duties.  Each  country  could  then  de- 
cide upon  which  articles  of  each  group  tariff 
reductions  could  be  made. 

The  conference  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  examine  the  British  proposal. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  M.  Elbel, 
the  French  delegate,  explained  the  attitude 
of  the  French  Government  to  the  League 
economic  policy  generally.  France  felt 
some  anxiety,  he  said,  over  the  tendency  to 
pay  more  attention  to  customs  measures 
than  to  nontariff  possibilities  for  the  promo- 
tion of  trade.  The  British  proposals  were 
considered  by  France  to  be  very  compli- 
cated, and  circumstances  were  not  favor- 
able to  concerted  action  for  tariff  reduction. 
It  was  necessary  to  avoid  creating  a  panic 
by  taking  precipitate  action.  France  sym- 
pathized with  the  Dutch  proposal,  but 
thought  it  best  to  keep  her  own  regime,  sub- 
ject to  certain  readjustments.  The  French 
proposals  were  for  the  drafting  of  a  con- 
vention on  nontariff  matters  and  the  setting 
up  of  a  permanent  organ  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation. 

The  German  delegate,  referring  to  the 
French  proposals,  said  that  nontariff  ques- 
tions were  particularly  difficult  to  settle,  and 
the  Netherlands  delegate  declared  that  if 
more  could  not  be  obtained  than  what  the 
French  delegate  had  offered,  he  might  as 
well  go  home  and  say  to  his  government, 
"Abandon  all  hope." 


I 


Problems  of  the  Agricultural  States 


A  large  part  of  the  discussion  at  the  con- 
ference was  devoted  to  the  problem  of  the 
agricultural  states  of  Europe.     Speaking 


for  these  countries,  M.  Manoilesco,  the 
Rumanian  delegate,  said  that  it  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  industrial  countries  of  west- 
ern Europe  that  the  agriculture  of  eastern 
Europe  should  be  kept  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. He  thought  that  the  conditional 
and  limited  interpretation  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  should  be  accepted, 
with  stipulations  for  preference  in  special 
cases;  this  preferential  system  should  be 
granted  for  agricultural  products.  Under 
present  conditions,  however,  the  eastern 
European  states  would  be  able  to  content 
themselves  with  its  application  to  cereals 
only.  There  should  be  no  quantitative  re- 
striction, it  being  nevertheless  understood 
that  the  states  should  abstain  from  trying 
to  monopolize  western  markets.  All  Euro- 
pean states  should  grant  preference,  except 
those  which  had  no  import  duties  on  cereals ; 
these  would  not  be  invited  to  introduce  du- 
ties with  a  view  to  establishing  preference. 
Finally,  states  which,  under  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  might  be  justified  in 
protecting  themselves  against  this  prefer- 
ential system  should  abstain  from  doing  so. 
Following  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
an  Agrarian  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  conference  to  study  the 
special  problems  involved. 


Results  of  the  Conference 

Neither  in  the  committees  nor  in  the  gen- 
eral meetings  of  the  conference  was  it  found 
possible  to  reach  any  substantial  degree  of 
agreement.  In  the  end  the  conference  was 
able  to  produce  only  a  final  act,  signed  by 
2i  of  the  26  delegations  present,  which  con- 
templates a  reduction  of  European  tariffs 
through  bilateral  negotiations,  as  distinct 
from  general  action.  The  delegates  of  the 
three  remaining  states  represented  at  the 
conference  promised  early  signature  by 
their  respective  governments. 

After  the  signatures  had  been  registered, 
M.  Mishaikoff  (Bulgaria)  declared,  on  be- 
half of  his  own  country  and  of  Esthonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Poland,  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Yugoslavia,  the  opinion  that, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  the  commer- 
cial convention  could  not  achieve  its  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  international  trade  in  any 
appreciable  time  unless,  in  the  course  of 
subsequent  negotiations  and  in  the  near  fu- 
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ture,  agreement  was  reached  about  remedies 
for  the  severe  depression  from  which  agri- 
culture was  suffering. 

The  president  of  the  conference,  M. 
Colijn  (the  Netherlands),  said  that,  while 
there  were  grounds  for  optimism  in  spite  of 
the  closing  of  the  road  to  general  negotia- 
tions, the  states  which  had  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  enter  into  bilateral  negotiations  had 
undertaken  no  light  responsibility.     Fail- 


ure of  these  bilateral  negotiations  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  it 
would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  protection- 
ist policy  by  those  countries  which  had 
hitherto  maintained  a  more  or  less  free- 
trade  policy.  Tariff  passions  would  be  un- 
chained and  this  would  mean  a  general 
European  tariff  war.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to 
remind  the  conference  of  these  probable 
consequences  before  its  dispersal. 


Second  Session  of  the  European  Committee 


THE  second  session  of  the  Committee  of 
Enquiry  for  the  Economic  Union  of  Eu- 
rope, created  last  September,  took  place  at 
Geneva  January  16  to  21.  M.  Briand,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  presided.  There 
were  also  present  16  other  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  three  Prime  Ministers,  and 
a  number  of  former  Foreign  Ministers. 

Opening  Addresses 

M.  Briand,  in  his  opening  address,  de- 
scribed the  work  of  the  committee  as  being 
that  of  all  those  who  desired  to  maintain 
peace  in  Europe  and  a  guarantee  against 
every  form  of  dissociation  which  might  lead 
to  anarchy  and  war.  The  road  upon  which 
they  were  setting  out  was  a  long  one.  In 
mapping  the  course  care  would  have  to  be 
taken  not  to  lose  the  sense  of  realities  nor 
to  turn  aside  from  the  ultimate  goal ;  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  necessary  to  advance 
cautiously.  M.  Briand  put  forward  the 
question  of  agricultural  credits  as  one  re- 
quiring urgent  consideration. 

Herr  Curtius,  who  followed,  declared  that 
Germany  remained  in  favor  of  a  policy  of 
peaceful  cooperation  and  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  interests  on  the  basis  of  equality  of 
nations.  He  pressed  for  immediate  decision 
upon  such  questions  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Committee  and  the  participation  of  Euro- 
pean nonmember  states. 

Signor  Grandi  said  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment had  asked  for  explanations  in  re- 
gard to  the  basis  on  which  the  European 
Union  should  be  constituted  and  what  steps 
should  be  taken  as  regards  European  non- 
member  states.  The  attitude  of  Turkey 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  not  known,  but  the 
European  Union  would  be  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition if  these  states  were  kept  outside. 
Italy,  he  added,  would  accept  a  discussion 


of  economic  problems  if,  after  being  exam- 
ined by  the  committee,  they  were  discussed 
according  to  the  regular  procedure  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  thought  the  points 
raised  by  Signor  Grandi  deserved  serious 
consideration.  The  committee  was  a  Lea- 
gue organization,  but  the  Assembly's  reso- 
lution invited  it  also  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  nonmember  cooperation.  An  agenda 
would  have  to  be  adopted,  so  that  the  de- 
bate might  be  concentrated  on  specific 
points,  and  he  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  subcommittee  to  draw  up  an  agenda. 
This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  M. 
Briand,  Mr.  Henderson,  Herr  Curtius,  Sig- 
nor Grandi,  M.  Hymans,  M.  Baelaerts  Van 
Blokland,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  M. 
Michalacopoulos. 

M.  H.  Colijn  (a  former  Dutch  Prime 
Minister  and  President  of  the  Second  Con- 
ference of  Concerted  Economic  Action), 
reviewed  the  situation  so  far  as  it  was  re- 
lated to  negotiations  in  the  economic  field. 
If  certain  passions  now  making  themselves 
felt  in  connection  with  tariffs — passions 
hitherto  controlled  by  moderating  influ- 
ences, both  national  and  international — 
were  freed  from  all  constraint  they  would 
dominate  the  future,  and  their  domination 
would,  beyond  question,  lead  to  a  general 
tariff  war  in  this  part  of  the  world.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Foreign  Ministers  present  not 
to  imagine  that  this  matter  concerned  only 
Ministers  of  Commerce.  The  menace  of  a 
tariff  war  constituted  a  serious  obstacle  to 
a  closer  understanding  between  nations,  and 
there  must  be  an  improvement  in  the  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope if  the  aims  which  the  committee  had 
in  view  were  to  be  attained. 
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Results  of  the  Meeting 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  committee  at  the  termination  of  the 
session : 

As  the  result  of  our  discussions  and  conversa- 
tions during  the  last  few  days  concerning  the 
problems  which  our  governments  have  respec- 
tively to  face,  it  has  become  plain  that  economic 
recovery  is  now  being  hindered  by  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  course  of  future  events,  due  to 
widespread  political  anxiety.  That  anxiety  has 
been  increased  by  irresponsible  talk  in  various 
quarters  concerning  the  possibility  of  interna- 
tional war. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  political  difficulties 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time  and  that  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  accentuated  by  the  economic 
instability  and  unrest  which  the  world  economic 
depression  has  caused.  The  best  service  we  can 
render  towards  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
position  is  the  firm  assurance  of  European  peace. 
We,  therefore,  declare,  as  Foreign  Ministers  or 
responsible  representatives  of  European  states, 
that    we    are    resolutely    determined    to    use    the 


machinery  of  the  League  to  prevent  any  resort 
to  violence. 

The  declaration  was  put  to  the  meeting 
by  M.  Briand  in  the  names  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  other  representatives  of  the 
27  states  by  acclamation. 

Various  subcommittees  were  appointed 
by  the  committee  to  continue  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  collective  European  action 
in  the  economic  sphere.  They  will  have  to 
report  upon  the  best  means  of  disposing  of 
the  grain  surplus  at  present  available  and 
of  promoting  agricultural  credits.  Further 
subcommittees  are  to  be  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  political  side  of  European  unions 
and  to  consider  points  of  organization. 

The  committee  also  decided  to  invite  So- 
viet Russia  and  Turkey,  the  only  two  Euro- 
pean powers  not  represented,  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  committee. 


British  Empire  in  Conclave 


O^J  November  15,  the  British  Imperial 
Conference  completed  its  work,  which 
lasted  several  weeks.  The  following  eight 
nations  comprising  the  British  Common- 
wealth were  represented:  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Irish  Free  State,  India  and  New- 
foundland. Two  great  problems  were  be- 
fore the  conference:  The  constitutional  in- 
terrelations among  the  component  parts  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and 
the  intraimperial  economic  relations.  Of 
the  two,  the  second  problem  is  of  much  the 
greater  immediate  importance,  but  its  solu- 
tion is  also  the  more  difficult.  In  its  work, 
the  conference  achieved  substantial  results 
in  advancing  the  solution  of  the  first  prob- 
lem, but  failed  almost  entirely  of  success  in 
its  grappling  with  the  second  problem,  fur- 
ther consideration  of  which  has  been  left 
to  a  future  conference  to  be  held  some  time 
this  year  at  Ottawa. 

The  Constitutional  Issue 

On  the  constitutional  issue  the  delegates 
igreed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
he  1929  Conference  on  the  Operation  of 
Dominion  Legislation  and  to  remove  the 
ast  formal  remnants  of  the  old  supremacy 
)f  what  used  to  be  the  Imperial  Parliament. 


The  Imperial  Conference  of  1926  had 
agreed  that  the  dominion  governments  and 
parliaments  had  attained  a  status  equal  to 
that  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  and  the  1929  Conference 
drew  up  a  report  recommending  that  such 
survivals  of  earlier  practice  and  theory  that 
did  not  accord  with  this  doctrine  of  equal 
status  should  be  formally  abolished.  The 
1930  Conference  accepted  this  report  with 
certain  safeguards  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  Canadian  provinces,  and  recommended 
that  an  act,  to  be  known  as  the  Act  of  West- 
minster, should,  at  the  request  of  the  do- 
minion parliaments,  be  passed  by  the  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom  to  put  on 
a  footing  of  exact  equality  its  own  legisla- 
tive competence  and  that  of  the  dominion 
parliaments. 

One  result  of  the  conference  was  the 
agreement  that  in  future  the  responsibility 
for  advising  the  king  in  the  appointment  of 
a  governor  general  of  a  dominion  should 
rest  solely  with  the  ministers  of  the  domin- 
ion and  not  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Economic  Problem 

So  far  as  the  economic  problem  was  con- 
cerned, Canada  came  to  the  conference  with 
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a  definite  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  more  far-reaching  preference  as 
between  the  home  country  and  the  domin- 
ions than  that  which  exists  at  the  present 
time.  Specifically,  Canada  asked  that  Great 
Britain  should  impose  a  duty  on  cereals  im- 
ported into  that  country,  giving  the  domin- 
ions preferential  treatment  in  the  form  of  a 
reduction  of  duty,  in  exchange  for  which 
the  dominions  would  give  British  manufac- 
tures a  preferred  position  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  customs  duties.  The  other 
cereal-growing  dominions  supported  the 
Canadian  proposal,  while  all  the  dominions 
appeared  to  be  in  agreement  that  closer  eco- 
nomic relations  within  the  Commonwealth, 
based  on  some  sort  of  preference,  are  highly 
desirable. 

The  British  delegation  rejected  the  Can- 
adian proposal.  It  did  not,  however,  offer 
at  first  any  counter-proposals,  although  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  conference  the  British 
delegation  did  come  forward  with  several 
schemes  of  according  preference  to  the 
cereal-growing  dominions  by  means  of 
quotas,  bulk  purchases,  import  boards  and 
similar  devices,  not  involving  customs 
tariffs.  Any  serious  discussion  of  these 
proposals  was  put  over  until  the  Ottawa 
Conference.  In  the  language  of  the  con- 
ference's report,  at  the  Ottawa  meeting  the 
examination  of  the  various  means  by  which 
intra-imperial  trade  may  best  be  main- 
tained and  extended  will  be  resumed  "with 
a  view  to  adopting  the  means  and  methods 
most  likely  to  achieve  the  common  end,  pro- 
vided that  this  reference  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  the  policy  expressed  on 
behalf  of  any  of  the  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  present  conference." 

The  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  issued  after  the  final  meeting, 
states  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  undertaken  to  examine  care- 
fully the  report  of  the  Graham  Committee, 
set  up  during  the  course  of  the  conference, 
on  a  wheat  quota  in  consultation  with  the 
governments  of  the  wheat-growing  domin- 
ions and  of  India.  The  committee's  re- 
port on  other  commodities  was  referred  to 
the  governments  concerned  for  their  con- 
sideration. The  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  reconstitute  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board  as  a  body  with  a  fixed 
minimum  annual  income,  with  a  provision 
enabling  it  to  receive  such  other  contribu- 


tions from  public  or  private  sources  as  i1 
may  be  willing  to  accept,  to  further  the 
marketing  of  Empire  products.  The  homt 
government  has  also  agreed  to  the  reconsti- 
tution  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Commit- 
tee so  that  it  will  be  able  to  examine  and 
report  upon  any  economic  question  whicfc 
the  governments  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  agree  to  refer  to  it. 

Heads  of  Delegations  on  Conference  ResultEi 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  the 
head  of  each  of  the  delegations  summed  up 
in  a  closing  speech  the  views  of  his  govern- 
ment on  the  results  of  the  parley.  Follow- 
ing are  the  salient  features  of  these 
speeches: 

Mr.  Bennett  (Canada)  :  We  from  Canada  are 
prepared  to  consider  the  desirability  of  accepting 
the  quota  system  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
marketing  our  Empire  wheat  in  the  United  King- 
dom, having  regard  especially  to  importations 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  offer  which  I  extended  at  the  second  plen- 
ary conference  is  still  open  and  will,  I  confidently 
believe,  be  accepted  by  all  at  Ottawa. 

While  we  might  have  hoped  to  accomplish  more, 
we  shall  not  regard  our  association  as  wholly  in 
vain  or  our  deliberations  as  without  results. 

A  further  meeting  at  Ottawa  will  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  representatives  of 
all  the  members  of  the  conference. 

We  shall  meet  there  in  a  spirit  of  true  coopera- 
tion, governed  by  the  considered  conviction  that 
the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  be  surely  advanced  through  subscription  to  a 
plan  of  closer  Empire  economic  cooperation. 

Mr.  Scullin  (Australia)  :  I  do  not  for  one  mo- 
ment believe  that  this  conference  has  failed.  I 
consider  it  has  made  a  wonderful  step  forward. 

It  has  remained  for  the  conference  to  translate 
the  declaration  of  the  conference  of  1926  into  acts, 
and  it  now  remains  for  'the  parliaments  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  express  their  views  on  what  we 
have  done. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress  on  the 
constitutional  side,  but  the  economic  task  was  too 
great  for  the  time  at  our  disposal. 

The  economic  side  has  by  no  means  been  a  fail- 
ure, and  we  have  laid  the  foundations  for  closer 
economic  cooperation  and  greater  interimperial 
trade. 

The  spirit  that  has  been  created  will  give  a 
wonderful  impetus  to  the  voluntary  preferences 
that  are  given  by  the  peoples  of  the  various  coun- 
tries for  Empire  goods. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government's  declaration 
that  the  existing  preferences  will  be  maintained 
for  a  definite  period  will  give  great  relief  to  the 
sugar,  the  dried  fruit  and  the  wine  industries.  It 
will  enable  them  to  carry  on  with  some  sense  of 
security. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  something  definite  will  be 
done  with  respect  to  the  wheat  quota. 

Mr.  Forbes  (New  Zealand' :  In  constitutional 
questions  New  Zealand  had  no  complaints  to 
make  and  no  requests  to  put  forward. 

The  ties  of  friendship  and  sympathy,  based  upon 
kinship  and  common  blood,  are  stronger  than  any 
document. 

On  the  economic  side  we  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  come  closer  together,  though  we 
recognize  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  decide  what  policy  is  re- 
quired to  meet  their  individual  necessities. 

But  our  regrets  will  make  no  manner  of  differ- 
ence in  our  attitude  or  in  our  policy  towards  this 
country. 

We  shall  continue  our  system  of  preference  to 
British  goods,  determined  to  increase  it  where 
possible. 

We  leave  it  to  the  good-will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  purchase  our  products 
wherever  possible. 

General  Hertzog  (South  Africa)  :  I  should  be 
insincere  to  pretend  that  the  conference  has  borne 
the  fruit  which  we  and  the  other  dominions  had 
hoped  for. 

But  we  know  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  has  been  laboring 
and  the  very  difficult  problems  it  has  had  to  con- 
tend with. 

As  our  expectations  did  not  run  too  high  we 
have  no  great  disappointments  to  carry  away  with 
us. 

Mr.  McGilligan  (Irish  Free  State)  :  The  re- 
sults of  the  conference  will  not  be  seen  for  some 
time.  They  will  only  become  apparent  as  things 
work  out. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Economic  Section  to 
Ottawa  postpones  economic  discussion  for  some 
time. 

Much  may  happen  before  then,  and  if  we  have 
then  to  view  these  matters  in  a  somewhat  aloof 
and  detached  way,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  look 
with   interest   to  see  whether   climatic   conditions 


can  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  many 
views  that  in  this  climate  appear  to  be  irreconcil- 
able. 

May  I  express  to  the  other  delegates  our  tre- 
mendous appreciation  of  the  friendship  and  the 
sincerity  that  we  have  met  from  them  all? 

I  do  not  think  that  from  all  the  welter  of  con- 
flicting views  any  man  living  other  than  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  could  have  brought  about  the  success 
which  this  conference  has  achieved. 

Sir  Richard  Squires  (Newfoundland)  :  This 
conference  has  been  convened  in  circumstances  of 
unusual  world  difficulty. 

It  has,  in  my  opinion,  laid  the  foundation- 
stones  for  an  important  inter-imperial  trade  de- 
velopment. I  look  forward  with  great  hope  to  the 
continued  development  of  the  economic  structure 
of  our  Empire  at  the  Ottawa  Conference. 

Sir  Muhamed  Shafi  (India)  :  The  whole  of 
India,  including  its  princes  and  its  people,  is  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  she  will  be  able  to 
send  to  the  conference  her  own  delegation  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  dominions. 

If  the  agenda  of  the  conference  was  very  heavy, 
it  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  international 
conditions  the  meeting  of  the  conference  once  in 
four  years  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  times. 

Mr.  MacDonald  (Great  Britain)  :  We  meet  at 
a  time  when  the  world  is  undergoing  very  rapid 
change,  and  it  would  have  been  sheer  folly  if  we 
had  felt  we  could  make  arrangements  for  the  next 
generation  in  a  conference  that  has  lasted  not 
quite  six  weeks. 

The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  has  got 
to  be  kept  together  by  other  things  than  material 
interests. 

I  still  believe  in  the  homage  paid  to  what  is 
good  and  true  and  beautiful,  and  I  decline  to  be- 
lieve that  those  magnificent  bonds  of  human  co- 
operation and  sympathy  which  are  keeping  us 
united  together  are  going  to  be  alienated. 


India's  Progress  Toward  Self-Government 


THE  Indian  Round- Table  Conference 
which  sat  in  London  for  ten  weeks  con- 
cluded its  arduous  labors  on  January  20 
with  an  announcement  by  the  British  Prime 
Minister  of  the  willingness  of  the  British 
Government  to  extend  to  India  a  substan- 
tial measure  of  self-government.  Called  at 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  Irwin,  the  last  Vice- 
roy of  India,  and  advocated  also  by  the 
Simon  Commission,  the  Round-Table  Con- 
ference represented  three  elements:  the 
British  Government;  the  various  political 
groups  in  British  India;  and  the  independ- 
ent Indian  states.  Apart  from  coming  to 
an  agreement  on  the  main  question  as  to 
how  much  self-government  India  is  to  have, 


the  conferencie,  through  its  various  subcom- 
mittees, did  a  great  deal  of  work  on  various 
technical  questions  to  be  involved  in  fram- 
ing a  new  Indian  constitution. 

The  British  Declaration 

The  declaration  read  by  Prime  Minister 
MacDonald  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
conference  dealt  with  the  following  matters: 

In  the  view  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  government  of  India  should 
be  "placed  upon  legislatures,  central  and  provin- 
cial, with  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
guarantee  during  a  period  of  transition  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  obligations,  and  to  meet  other 
special  circumstances;  and  also  with  such  guar- 
antees as  are  required  by  minorities  to  protect 
their  political  liberties  and  rights." 

It  will  be  a  primary  concern  of  his  Majesty's 
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Government  to  see  that  the  reserved  powers  are  so 
framed  and  exercised  as  not  to  prejudice  the  ad- 
vance of  India  through  the  new  constitution  to 
full  responsibility   for  her  own  government. 

The  deliberations  of  the  conference  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basis,  accepted  by  all  parties,  that 
the  Central  Government  should  be  a  federation 
of  All-India,  embracing  both  the  Indian  states 
and  British  India  in  a  bi-cameral  legislature. 

The  precise  form  and  structure  of  the  new 
federal  government  must  be  determined  after 
further  discussion  with  the  princes  and  represen- 
tatives of  British  India. 

The  federal  government  will  have  authority 
only  in  such  matters  concerning  the  states  as  will 
be  ceded  by  their  rulers  in  agreements  made  by 
them  on  entering  into  federation. 

With  a  legislature  constituted  on  a  federal  basis, 
his  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  Executive  to  the  legislature. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  subjects  of  de- 
fense and  external  affairs  will  be  reserved  to  the 
governor  general,  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  place  in  his  hands  the  powers  necessary  for  the 
administration   of  those  subjects. 

Moreover,  as  the  governor  general  must,  as  a 
last  resort,  be  able  in  an  emergency  to  maintain 
the  tranquility  of  the  state,  and  must  similarly 
be  responsible  for  the  observance  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  minorities,  he  must  be  granted 
the  necessary  power  for  these  purposes. 

The  transfer  of  financial  responsibility  must 
necessarily  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  will 
ensure  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  incurred 
under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state  and' 
the  maintenance  unimpaired  of  the  financial  sta- 
bility and  credit  of  India. 

The  governors'  provinces  will  be  constituted  on 
a  basis  of  full  responsibility.  Their  ministries  will 
be  taken  from  the  legislature  and  will  be  jointly 
responsible  to  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  Government  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  communities  to  come  to  an 
agreement  among  themselves  on  the  points  raised 
by  the  minorities  subcommittee,  but  not  settled 
there.  The  Government  will  continue  to  render 
what  good  offices  it  can  to  help  to  secure  that  end. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  conference  and 
of  the  Hmited  time  at  its  disposal  in  London,  the 
Government  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  suspend 
its  work  at  this  point  so  that  Indian  opinion  may 
be  consulted  upon  the  work  done  and  expedients 
considered  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  raised.  If  there  is  a  response  to  the 
Viceroy's  appeal  to  those  engaged  at  present  in 
civil  disobedience,  and  others  wish  to  cooper- 
ate on  the  general  lines  of  the  Government's 
declaration,  steps  will  be  taken  to  enlist  their 
services. 

In  his  remarks  which  preceded  the  read- 
ing of  the  declaration,  Mr.  MacDonald  said 
that  the  British  Government  was  animated 
by  an  "overwhelming  desire"  to  let  the  peo- 
ple of  India  settle  their  own  affairs  and  by 
the  conception  of  India  as  a  unity.  He 
spoke  of  the  unanimity  shown  by  all  the 
speakers  in  favor  of  a  Federation  of  India, 


and  paid  tribute  to  the  "magnificent  part" 
played  by  the  independent  Indian  rulers  in 
making  it  possible  to  build  up  a  constitu- 
tion for  an  All-India  Federation. 

Resolution  of  the  Conference 

The  conference  adopted  the  foUowinj 
resolution: 

The  conference,  sitting  in  plenary  session,  ha 
received  and  noted  the  reports  of  the  subcora'j 
mittees  submitted  by  the  committee  of  the  wholl 
conference,  with  comments  thereon.  These  re- 
ports, provisional  though  they  are,  together  with 
the  recorded  notes  attached  to  them,  afford  in  the 
opinion  of  the  conference  material  of  the  highest 
value  for  use  in  the  framing  of  a  constitution  for 
India,  embodying  as  they  do  a  substantial  meas- 
ure of  agreement  on  the  main  ground  plan  and 
many  helpful  indications  of  the  points  of  detail 
to  be  further  pursued;  and  the  conference  feels 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  pursue  with- 
out interruption  the  work  upon  which  it  has  been 
engaged,  including  the  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  adequate  safeguards  for  the  Mussulmans, 
depressed  classes,  sikhs  and  all  other  important 
minorities. 

The  important  last  sentence,  dealing  with 
safeguards  for  minorities,  was  added  to  the 
resolution  as  it  was  at  first  drafted  in  order 
to  meet  the  objections  which  had  been 
raised  on  behalf  of  the  Moslems  by  the  Aga 
Khan,  who  informed  the  Prime  Minister 
that  without  such  safeguards  the  Moslems 
would  accept  no  responsibility  for  reforms 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  conference. 

Address  to  the  King  and  Royal  Reply 

Before  the  conference  dispersed,  the  fol- 
lowing loyal  address  was  sent  to  the  King: 

The  delegates  to  the  Indian  Round-Table  Con- 
ference on  the  conclusioif  of  their  proceedings 
desire  to  submit  to  your  Majesty,  with  their 
humble  duty,  an  expression  of  their  loyal  gratitude 
for  the  several  marks  of  royal  favor  so  graciously 
bestowed  on  them.  To  your  Majesty's  kindly 
forethought  they  owe  a  setting  for  their  delibera- 
tions unsurpassed  alike  in  convenience  and  in 
beauty,  and  they  will  ever  treasure  in  grateful 
remembrance  the  inspiration  of  your  Majesty's 
personal   association   with   their   proceedings. 

The  King's  reply  to  the  address  was  as 
follows : 

I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  the  loyal 
message  which  the  chairman  of  your  conference 
has  conveyed  to  me  on  your  behalf.  The  time  has 
now  come  for  me  to  bid  you  God-speed  on  the 
conclusion  of  your  deliberations  which  I  inaugu- 
rated some  nine  weeks  ago.  I  have  followed  your 
proceedings   with    the    closest    interest    and    have 
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been  impressed  with  the  dignity  and  earnestness 
with  which  they  have  been  conducted,  and  with 
the  unity  of  aim  which  inspired  them. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  nine  short 
weeks,  however  close  and  intensive  the  labor  that 
was  crowded  into  them — and  I  know  full  well 
how  exacting  your  labors  have  been — a  clear-cut 
and  final  solution  of  the  vast  problems  which  con- 
fronted you  should  be  found ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that,  great  as  is  the  volume  of  patient  thought 
and  careful  work  still  to  be  done,  you  have 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  India. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  one  and  all  strive  to 
secure  the  aid  of  your  countrymen  in  carrying 
on  the  task  in  the  same  spirit  that  has  marked 
your  discussions,  and  I  hopefully  look  forward 
to  an  outcome  which  will  restore  peace  and  con- 
tentment throughout  India. 


Reactions  in  India 

The  London  Round-Table  Conference 
naturally  represents  only  the  first  step  in 
the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  The 
decisions  of  the  conference  still  have  to  be 
ratified  by  the  British  Parliament  and  by 
the  various  groups  in  India.  There  appears 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  British  ratifica- 
tion will  be  forthcoming.  Representatives 
of  all  three  of  the  major  British  parties  sat 
at  the  conference  with  Mr.  MacDonald, 
and  in  spite  of  such  incidents  as  Winston 
Churchill's  break  with  his  party  over  the 
issues  raised  by  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
ference, little  opposition  is  expected  at 
Westminster.  So  far  as  India  is  concerned, 
a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  position  to 
be  taken  by  Gandhi  and  his  followers. 

The  more  moderate  elements  in  India 
have  received  the  London  decisions  with 
considerable  enthusiasm.  Characteristic  of 
this  reception  was  the  manifesto  issued  by 
the  Nationalist  Party  in  the  Indian  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  which  read  as  follows: 

We  members  of  the  Nationalist  Party  of  the 
Indian  Legislative  Assembly,  having  considered 
the  Prime  Minister's  speech,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  announcement  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the 
Round-Table  Conference  of  the  views  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  and  of  the  policy  they  pro- 
pose to  adopt  for  giving  effect  to  those  views  in 
establishing  a  new  constitution  which  will  ad- 
vance India  to  full  responsibility  for  her  own 
government  and  to  give  her  the  equal  status  of  a 
dominion  among  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  is  welcome  and  gratifying.  It  is  also 
pleasing  to  note  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
recognize  that  the  reservations  which  are  to  be 


placed  upon  the  full  powers  of  the  legislature  are 
not  only  to  be  transitory  but  are  to  be  so  framed 
and  exercised  as  not  to  prejudice  the  advance  of 
India  through  the  new  constitution  to  true  re- 
sponsibility for  her  own  government.  In  particu- 
lar, we  are  emphatically  of  opinion  that  the  reser- 
vations in  the  matter  of  financial  adjustment  must 
net  in  the  least  degree  hamper  the  effective  con- 
trol of  Indian  Ministers  over  the  finances  of  India. 

Subject  to  further  consideration  of  the  details 
which  are  to  be  evolved  later  as  to  the  precise 
form  and  structure  of  the  new  government,  the 
party  cordially  approve  of  the  main  principles 
underlying  the  declaration.  The  fine  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  noble 
speech  are  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  mark  an 
era  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  While  welcom- 
ing the  declaration  of  policy,  we  trust  its  realiza- 
tion will  be  immediate,  which  alone  can  really 
satisfy.  While  reserving  liberty  to  consider  the 
whole  after  the  details  are  known,  we  venture  to 
endorse  the  substance  and  accept  the  spirt  in 
which  the  offer  has  been  made. 

For  such  acceptance  to  be  of  real  effect  the 
cooperation  of  that  important  section  of  Indian 
political  activities  whose  absence  the  Prime  Min- 
ister so  profoundly  regretted,  is  essential,  and  that 
cooperation  cannot  be  secured  unless  this  declara- 
tion is  also  accompanied  by  a  wholehearted  and 
generous  extension  of  trust  and  good  will  to  the 
leaders  of  the  congress.  We  urge  upon  the  gov- 
ernment the  necessity  of  a  general  political  am- 
nesty and  the  suspension  of  the  ordinances.  Then 
alone  that  full,  sympathetic,  and  unbiased  ex- 
amination of  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  from 
the  people's  point  of  view  can  be  secured.  While 
several  congress  organizations  have  been  declared 
unlawful  and  prominent  leaders  are  incarcerated 
in  jail,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  atmosphere  of 
peace  which  is  so  essential  at  the  present  stage. 

While  making  this  appeal  to  the  government, 
we  also  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  congress 
leaders,  both  in  and  outside  jail,  to  give  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  every  part  of  the  declara- 
tion and  cooperate  and  unite  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  securing  such  modifications  and  im- 
provements as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  offer  is  one  which  is  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Gandhi  and  the  other  insurgent  leaders 
who  had  been  arrested  have  been  released 
by  the  order  of  the  Indian  Government. 
It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
they  will  accept  the  position  created  by  the 
London  Conference  or  will  continue  their 
demand  for  full  independence. 
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Communisin  in  the  United  States 


THE  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
Communist  Activities  in  the  United 
States,  created  last  year  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  completed  its  difficult 
task  and  has  issued  a  voluminous  report. 
In  fact,  there  are  two  reports,  one  signed  by 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  three  of  the 
committee's  members,  Representatives  Carl 
G.  Bachman,  Edward  E.  Eslick  and  Robert 
S.  Hall.  The  other  report  is  signed  by  the 
remaining  member  of  the  committee,  Rep- 
resentative John  E.  Nelson. 

Committee's  Work  and  Findings 

The  committee's  work  lasted  several 
months.  Hearings  were  held  "in  practi- 
cally every  section  of  the  United  States 
where  communist  activities  were  reported." 
Approximately  275  witnesses  were  heard 
and  vast  quantities  of  documents  examined 
The  reports  issued  by  the  committee  are 
based  on  all  these  data. 

The  majority  report  begins  with  a  defini- 
tion of  communism,  which  is  given  in  the 
following  terms: 

The  following  is  a  definition  of  communism,  a 
world-wide  political  organization  advocating:  (1) 
Hatred  of  God  and  all  forms  of  religion;  (2)  de- 
struction of  private  property,  and  inheritance;  (3) 
absolute  social  and  racial  equality;  promotion  of 
class  hatred;  (4)  revolutionary  propaganda 
through  the  Communist  International,  stirring  up 
communist  activities  in  foreign  countries  in  order 
to  cause  strike,  riots,  sabotage,  bloodshed,  and 
civil  war;  (5)  destruction  of  all  forms  of  repre- 
sentative or  democratic  governments,  including 
civil  liberties,  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  assembly,  and  trial  by  jury;  (6)  the 
ultimate  and  final  objective  is  world  revolution 
and  the  dictatorship  of  the  so-called  proletariat 
.into  one  union  of  soviet  socialist  republics  with  the 
wfcjrld  capital  at  Moscow. 

Communism  has  also  been  defined  as  an  organ- 
izep  effort  to  overthrow  organized  governments 
waich  operate  contrary  to  the  communist  plan 
now  ^n  effect  in  Russia.  It  aims  at  the  socializa- 
tion ?of  government,  private  property,  industry, 
labcwT,  the  home,  education,  and  religion.  Its  ob- 
jecaives  are  the  abolition  of  other  governments, 
prijvate  ownership  of  property,  inheritance,  reli- 
gion and  family  relations. 

Webster's  1930  Edition  Dictionary  gives  the 
definition  of  communism,  as  follows: 


"(1)  A  system  of  social  organization  in  which 
goods  are  held  in  common: — the  opposite  of  the 
system  of  private  property." 

Then  follows  a  history  of  the  communist 
movement  generally  and  of  its  development 
in  the  United  States  in  particular. 

The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  between  500,000  and  600,- 
000  communists  and  their  active  sympa- 
thizers in  the  United  States.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  movement  are  in  New 
York,  and  William  Z.  Foster  is  the  recog- 
nized leader.  The  whole  country  is  di- 
vided into  20  communist  districts,  each  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  organizer. 

By  means  of  the  central  organization  and 
its  numerous  ramifications,  an  immense 
amount  of  propaganda  is  being  conducted 
in  the  country.  The  communists  own  or 
control  12  daily  newspapers  and  30  weekly, 
semiweekly,  biweekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions, all  published  in  this  country  in  vari- 
ous languages  and  distributed  through  the 
United  States  mails.  In  addition,  no  less 
than  14  publications  are  distributed  in 
other  ways  than  through  the  mails.  Inten- 
sive propaganda  is  carried  on  in  factories, 
within  labor  organiaztions,  in  schools, 
among  negroes,  et  cetera. 

Majority  Recommendations  on  Treatment 
of  Communists 

After  reviewing  the  evidence  submitted 
to  it  and  reciting  its  own  findings,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  made  the  following 
recommendations  on  the  treatment  of  com- 
munists in  the  future: 

(1)  Enlarging  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  and  keeping  in  constant 
touch  with  the  revolutionary  propaganda  and 
activities  of  the  communists  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  provide  for  additional  appropriations  for 
skilled  agents  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  in- 
vestigating and  preparing  reports  on  the  per- 
sonnel of  all  entities,  groups,  individuals,  who 
teach  or  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence. 

(2)  Strengthening  immigration  laws  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  communists  into  the  United 
States,  and  providing  for  immediate  deportation 
of  all  alien  communists. 
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(3)  Provide  for  additional  appropriations  to  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  for  vigorous  handling  of 
deportation  cases. 

(4)  Amend  the  naturalization  laws  so  as  to  for- 
bid the  naturalization  of  a  communist. 

(5)  Amend  the  naturalization  laws  so  as  to  can- 
cel the  United  States  citizenship  of  a  communist. 

(6)  Deny  re-entry  to  the  United  States  to  an 
alien  who  has  visited  Russia  to  secure  training  in 
communistic  doctrines. 

(7)  Amend  Post  Office  laws  to  declare  non- 
mailable all  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
circulars,  et  cetera,  published,  written  or  pro- 
duced, advocating  revolutionary  communism. 

(8)  Amend  interstate  commerce  laws  to  pro- 
hibit transportation  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  circulars,  et  cetera,  advocating  revolu- 
tionary communism. 

(9)  Enactment  of  Federal  law  to  prosecute 
communists  or  other  persons,  organizations,  news- 
papers, et  cetera,  in  the  spreading  of  false  rumors 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  runs  on  banks. 

(10)  Restriction  of,  or  elimination  of,  the  use  of 
secret  codes  or  ciphers  with  any  government  with 
which  the  United  States  has  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  its  trade  agencies. 

(14)  That  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Section  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational, be  declared  illegal,  or  any  other 
counterpart  of  the  Communist  Party,  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence,  or  the  affiliation  with 
the  Communist  International  at  Moscow,  be  de- 
clared illegal;  and  that  the  executive  authority  of 
each  State  and  legislature  thereof  be  informed  of 
the  revolutionary  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Section  of  the  Communist  International,  and  be 
requested  to  take  appropriate  action  to  have  said 
party  excluded  from,  or  denied  recognition  as  a 
political  entity.* 

Recommendations  on  Trade  with  Russia 

The  majority  report  also  contains  the 
following  recommendations  on  trade  with 
Russia: 

(11)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
communists,  that — 

The  Treasury  Department  request,  through  the 
State  Department,  permission  to  send  inspectors 
or  agents  to  investigate  the  prison  camps  and  the 


♦Although  this  point  comes  last  in  the  list  of 
the  committee's  recommendations,  it  is  given  here 
for  the  sake  of  convenience. 


pulpwood  and  timber  cutting  districts  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  report  back  regarding  the  alleged  pro- 
duction of  lumber  and  pulpwood  by  convict  labor, 
in  order  to  intelligently  and  properly  enforce  the 
provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  section  307, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"All  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise 
mined,  produced  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in 
part  in  any  foreign  country  by  convict  labor 
or/and  forced  labor  or/and  indentured  labor 
under  penal  sanctions  shall  not  be  entitled  to  entry 
at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
importation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision." 

The  difficulty  in  administering  the  law  has  been 
to  prove  that  certain  shiploads  of  pulpwood  or 
lumber  are  specifically  produced  by  convict  labor. 
Up  to  now  the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
unable  to  prove  the  use  of  convict  labor  in  con- 
nection with  any  specific  cargoes,  and  the  recent 
regulations  requiring  a  certificate  of  origin  and 
good  character  on  each  shipment  to  the  effect  that 
convict  labor  is  not  used  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  free  American  labor  and  industry 
and  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  should  refuse  such  a 
reasonable  request  as  sending  American  inspectors 
to  investigate  the  use  of  convict  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber  and  pulpwood  when  approxi- 
mately 1,000  Russian  engineers  and  Soviet  sub- 
jects are  roaming  about  at  will  in  the  United 
States  gathering  all  kinds  of  information  in  our 
factories,  mills  and  mines,  then  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  Treasury  Department  pro- 
hibit the  entry  of  Soviet  pulpwood  and  lumber, 
until  such  time  as  the  agents  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment are  permitted  by  the  Soviet  Government 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  report. 

(12)  That  the  Treasury  Department  should  re- 
quest through  the  State  Department,  permission 
to  send  inspectors  or  agents  to  investigate  the  use 
of  forced  or  indentured  labor  in  Soviet  Russia  in 
order  to  intelligently  and  properly  enforce  the 
provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  section  307, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  secti_pn  relating  to  goods, 
wares,  articles,  and  merchandise  mined,  produced, 
or  manufactured  by  forced  labor  or/and  in- 
dentured labor,  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1930;  but  in  no  case  shall  provisions  be  applicable 
to  goods,  wares,  articles,  or  merchandise  so  mined, 
produced,  or  manufactured  which  are  not  mined, 
produced,  or  manufactured  in  such  quantities  in 
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the  United  States  as  to  meet  the  consumptive  de- 
mands of  the  United  States. 

"  'Forced  labor,'  as  herein  used,  shall  mean  all 
work  or  service  which  is  exacted  from  any  person 
under  the  menace  of  any  penalty  for  its  nonper- 
formance and  for  which  the  worker  does  not  offer 
himself  voluntarily."  (See  "Trade  &  Commerce 
Section.'') 

(13)  That  immediate  consideration  be  given  by 
the  Congress  to  the  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the 
importation  of  manganese  from  Soviet  Russia. 

Representative  Nelson's  Recommendations 

Representative  Nelson's  recommenda- 
tions, contained  in  his  individual  report, 
are  not  nearly  as  numerous  or  drastic  as 
those  of  the  majority.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Greater  care  on  the  part  of  our  cousular 
officers  in  the  selection  of  immigrants  and  the 
issuing  of  immigrant  visas. 

2.  All  necessary  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions to  enable  the  Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
sume the  work  which  it  carried  on  previous  to 
1924— that  of  following  up  radical  activities  in  the 
United  States  and  cooperating  in  this  work  with 
the  various  State  authorities. 

3.  Adequate  appropriations  to  enable  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  immediately  and  continuously 
to  deport  all  undesirable  and  illegally  entered 
aliens  whose  deportation  is  indicated  under  exist- 
ing statutes. 

4.  The  strengthening  of  our  present  deportation 
laws  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  more  fully  to  rid 
ourselves  of  criminal  aliens,  including  all  those 
convicted  under  the  anarchy  and  criminal  syndi- 
calism laws  of  the  several  States. 

5.  Constant  and  careful  inspection  by  the  Post 
Office  authorities  of  all  radical  publications  offered 
for  transmission  through  the  United  States  mail, 
and  the  debarring  from  the  same  of  any  issues 
containing  nonmailable  matter  as  defined  under 
existing  law.  At  the  present  there  is  no  formal  in- 
spection or  translation  of  the  contents  of  the 
foreign-language  newspapers,  many  of  which  are 
carrying  matter  of  the  most  virulent  and  vicious 
character. 

6.  The  encouragement  and  support  of  organized 
labor. 

Representative  Nelson's  Conclusions 

In  making  his  recommendations,  Repre- 
sentative Nelson  expressed  himself  as  fully 
cognizant  of  the  dangers  presented  by  the 
communist  movement,  but  he  followed  his 


recommendations  with  the  following  con- 
clusions, embodying  a  truly  constructive 
program ; 

Modern   scientific   and   industrial   progress   has 
created  new  social  and  economic  conditions  never 
contemplated  by   the   founders  of  this   Republic. 
There  is  a  chasm  between  the  new  life  and  the  old 
ideas.    We  perhaps  need  a  new  attitude  of  thought 
and  a  more  liberal  approach  to  some  of  our  prob- 
lems.    After  all,  a  social  system   finds  its   final 
sanction  in  human  happiness  and  social  welfare  in 
the  achievement  of  economic  freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual   through    the    elimination    of    economic 
poverty.     The  crisis  that  American  industry  and 
American  labor  is  facing  today  speaks  in  no  un- 
certain  terms  of  something  wrong  in   our  social 
and   industrial   system,    of   that   which    calls   for 
further  and  deeper  study  of  causes,  effects,  and 
cures.  Out  of  such  study  much  good  may  eventuate. 
Bolshevism  was  born  out  of  a  social  and  politi- 
cal chaos  that  can  never  obtain  here  in  America. 
Our  institutions,  imperfect  though  they  may  be. 
express  the  hereditary  needs  of  our  race.     They 
were  born  out  of  those  needs,  were  shaped  and 
molded  to  fit  them,  and  are  a  part  of  our  very 
beings.    There  will  be  no  weakening  in  our  ideals 
of  democracy— simply  an  extension  of  those  ideals 
into  other  fields.     We  may  correct  the   faults  in 
our  social   philosophy,   but   the  philosophy   itself 
will  endure— a  philosophy  that  to  date  has  given 
to  mankind  all  that  it  has  enjoyed  of  happiness. 

The  problem  of  communism  is  bound  up  with 
our  other  social  and  economic  problems.  Hungry 
men  are  dangerous;  but  to  the  man  with  a  home, 
a  family,  and  a  job,  communism  makes  no  appeal 
whatever.  Communistic  ideas  are  germs  in  the 
body  politic,  hostile,  but  harmless  so  long  as 
that  body  maintains  a  healthful  condition  and 
reacts  normally  to  human  needs.  They  are  dan- 
gerous only  when  the  resistance  of  that  body  be- 
comes weakened  through  social  or  selfish  errors. 
Even  then  their  manifestations  are  symptoms  of 
something  wrong  rather  than  a  disease  in  them- 
selves. Sound  therapy  indicates  an  eradication  of 
the  disease  rather  than  the  symptoms. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  wisdom 
of  our  legislators  and  in  the  unselfishness  of  our 
industrialists.  In  proportion  as  we  work  out  eco- 
nomic justice  here  in  America  and  so  order  our 
social  system  that  labor  shall  share  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  national  as  fully  and  as  fairly  as 
it  now  shares  in  its  social  and  political  life,  in 
just  that  proportion  will  radicalism  fall  of  its  own 
inanition  and  the  threat  of  communism  cease  to 
disturb  us. 


Our  World  Court  Problem 


By  JOHN  J.  ESCH 
President,  American  Peace  Society 


THE  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  is  of  major  interest,  not  only  to 
reformers  but  to  governments,  ours  in- 
cluded. Certain  questions  of  detail  have 
arisen  to  befog  our  relations  to  the  Court. 
These  questions  must  be  resolved,  if  they 
are  to  be  resolved,  by  the  common  proc- 
esses of  right  reason.  The  American  Peace 
Society  aims  to  aid  that  kind  of  approach 
to  the  problems  of  war  and  peace.  As  in 
the  realms  of  law,  medicine  and  the  other 
sciences,  facts  are  of  more  importance  than 
mere  opinions,  so  in  the  science  of  interna- 
tional relations  there  is  abundant  need  for 
those  methods  of  analysis  and  of  report 
we  have  come  to  associate  with  the  sciences 

^^^research  and  education. 

I^PXhus  the  American  Peace  Society  is  grat- 
ified at  the  reception  already  given  to  its 
"Referendum  on  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice."  We  are  now  assured 
that  such  an  approach  to  the  problem  was 
desired  by  a  large  number  of  thinking  men 
and  women.  From  the  large  number  of 
votes  now  coming  in,  it  is  already  appar- 
ent that  there  has  been  a  deep  desire 
to  know  more  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  on  the  controversial  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  so-called  "Root  For- 
mula" is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
Senate  Reservation  of  January  27,  1926. 
Even  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
are  divided  upon  this  question,  a  number 
of  them  saying  frankly  that  in  this  matter 
they  are  "still  in  the  dark."  This  is  of 
practical  importance,  for  it  is  in  the  Senate 
that  the  issue  must  be  decided.  At  this 
writing  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  so 
decided  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
convening  in  December. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  con- 
vinced that  its  Referendum  has  already 
rendered  a  service.  This  causes  no  sur- 
prise, for,  of  course,  there  is  no  better 
way  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  any 
given  controversy  than  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  on  both  sides.  Where 
the  facts  are  clearly  seen  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  procedure.  The  report  drafted 
by  the  distinguished  committee  appearing 


elsewhere  in  these  columns  has  already 
demonstrated  the  desirability  of  this  ap- 
proach. It  is  an  able  and  a  thoughtful  re- 
port. It  represents  opinions  of  no  one  man 
or  group.  It  is  an  essay  in  the  realm  of 
facts.  It  is  bipartisan  and  fair.  It  sets 
forth  essential  arguments  on  both  sides, 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  from 
time  to  time  by  leaders  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  represent  the 
best  thought,  the  honest  thought,  of  some 
of  our  ablest  and  most  trustworthy  men. 
The  American  Peace  Society  is  proud  to 
acknowledge  the  ability  and  high  purpose 
of  all  who  have  given  of  their  strength 
toward  enlightenment  upon  this  question. 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  stood 
for  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  for  103  years.  It  has  been  the  pio- 
neer in  this  field.  It  has  pleaded  for  it 
actively  and  persistently,  sometimes  alone, 
through  periods  of  public  indifference,  of 
opposition,  of  doubt  and  of  ridicule  long 
before  governments  became  interested  at 
The  Hague  in  1899  and  again  in  1907.  It 
stands  for  it  now,  unequivocally  as  always. 
It  is  immeasurably  impressed  by  the  growth 
of  public  approval  of  the  whole  idea  which 
it  has  done  so  much  to  initiate  and  to 
foster.  When  Article  XIV  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  provided  in  1919 
for  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice,  the 
American  Peace  Society  took  new  courage. 
When  the  Council  of  the  League  set  up  a 
Commission  of  Jurists  in  1920  to  frame  a 
statute  for  the  organization  of  such  a  court, 
the  American  Peace  Society  felt  again  the 
baptism  of  a  new  hope.  When  the  United 
States  Senate  voted  in  1926  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  in  February, 
1929,  to  adhere  to  the  Court  with  "reser- 
vations," certain  members  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  felt  misgivings,  for  the  kind 
of  court  pleaded  for  by  the  American 
Peace  Society  is  the  kind  of  court  of  which 
the  United  States  could  well  be  a  member 
without  reservations. 

The  differences  of  opinion  in  this  coun- 
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try  today  on  this  matter  is  not  over  a 
question  whether  or  not  we  should  join  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice; 
it  is,  for  one  thing,  over  a  detail  affecting 
advisory  opinions.  The  main  contention  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  stands  ap- 
proved. Essentially  all  America  is  for  a 
court.  There  is,  however,  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Root  Formula  should 
be  substituted  for  the  Swanson  Resolution. 
The  Swanson  Resolution  provides  that  the 
Court  shall  not  entertain  any  "advisory 
opinion  touching  any  dispute  or  question  in 
which  the  United  States  has  or  claims  an 
interest."  That  is  the  right  of  an  absolute 
veto  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  Root  Formula  provides  that  if  the 
Court  insists  upon  its  right  to  entertain  a 
request  for  an  advisory  opinion  in  a  matter 
in  which  the  United  States  claims  an  inter- 
est, the  United  States  may  withdraw  from 
the  Court  "without  any  imputation  of  un- 
friendliness or  unwillingness  to  cooperate 
generally  for  peace  and  good-will."  There 
are  Senators  who  hold  that  there  is  no  right 
to  absolute  veto  here  whatever.  So,  should 
the  Root  Formula  be  accepted  in  place  of 
the  Swanson  Resolution?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  detail  involved.  Honest  men,  some 
of  them  responsible  men,  differ  on  this 
question.  Even  members  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  differ  also;  how  far,  it  is  the 
object  of  this  referendum  to  determine. 

The  American  Peace  Society  does  not 
regret  differences  of  opinion  upon  matters 
of  detail.  It  welcomes  them.  It  would 
bring  the  reasons  for  these  differences  of 
view  out  into  the  open;  for,  as  it  believes, 
when  once  we  American  people  understand 
we  will  act  right.  The  American  Peace 
Society  is  not  afraid  of  the  Senate,  or  of 


the  discussion  which  will  take  place  in  that 
body  upon  this  question.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  United  States  Senators  and 
the  rest  of  us  is  that  the  Senators  are  in 
positions  of  responsibility.  Thus  they  are 
more  anxious  than  the  rest  of  us  that  what 
they  do  shall  stand  the  test  of  time,  for  to 
them  will  attach  the  blame  or  the  credit 
for  the  ultimate  outcome. 

While  it  is  the  aim  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  not  to  befuddle  but  to  aid  its 
members  to  think  their  own  thoughts,  it  is 
the  further  purpose  to  promote  education 
in  behalf  of  that  international  justice  which 
is  the  Society's  chief  interest.  Readers  of 
this  magazine,  therefore,  will  welcome  the 
reappearance  in  these  columns  of  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  Referendum,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  relevant  material 
brought  together  by  the  Editor. 

It  should  not  seem  strange  that  the 
American  Peace  Society  does  not  get  more 
excited  about  this  or  that  panacea  as  in 
turn  it  is  offered  as  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  world  peace.  None  should 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  foggy  as  to  the 
great  things  for  which  it  stands.  This  old 
Society  recognizes,  however,  that  truth  is 
elusive,  that  it  must  constantly  be  pursued. 
It  is  backed  by  the  faith  that  there  is  room 
for  one  Society,  sobered  by  years  of  expe- 
rience, dedicated  to  the  development  of 
just  relations  between  nations  in  accord 
with  the  teachings  of  history,  particularly 
of  American  history — a  Society  where  any 
honest  seeker  after  the  light  may  find 
ample  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  facts 
and  for  following  where  experience  seems 
destined  to  lead. 
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Should  the  United  States  of  America  Join  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice? 

Explanatory  Note 


To  the  Members  of  the  American  Peace  Society: 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  we 
here  thank  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have 
been  kind  enough  to  draft  this  important  Report. 

While  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  aid  you  to  interpret  more  easily  the 
subject  submitted  for  this  Referendum,  the  major 
purposes  have  been:  first,  to  promote  education 
in  behalf  of  international  justice;  second,  to  as- 
certain your  views  as  to  this  special  and  important 
problem. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  authorizing  the  sub- 
mission of  this  Report  to  Referendum,  neither  ap- 
proves it,  of  course,  nor  dissents  from  it. 

Your  ballots,  in  order  to  be  counted,  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 


The  results,  as  determined  by  the  ballots,  will  be 
presented  as  totals  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  to  other  interested  persons. 
They  will  be  printed  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 

This  Referendum  is  but  one  of  many  others 
which  the  Board  of  Directors  contemplates.  The 
American  Peace  Society  seeks  to  promote  better 
international  relations  by  the  processes  of  right 
thinking.    It  invites  your  cooperation  to  this  end. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  J.  ESCH, 

President, 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL, 

Secretary. 


Personnel  of  Committee 


John  J.  Esch,  Chairman,  Attorney,  Washington, 
D.  C.  President,  American  Peace  Society.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  State  of  Wisconsin.  Formerly 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Philip  Marshall  Brown,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Arthur  Capper,  United  States  Senator  from 
Kansas.  Member  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
United  States  Senate. 

Richard  Washburn  Child,  Formerly  American 
Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Joseph  B.  Cotton,  Attorney  of  Duluth  and  New 
York. 

Harry  A.  Garfield,  President  Williams  College, 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

David  Jayne  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C.  Formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Former  Minister 
to  The  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Am- 
bassador to  Germany. 


W.  H.  Hoover,  North  Canton,  Ohio.  President, 
The  Hoover  Company. 

George  M.  Morris,  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  Chicago. 

Ernest  N.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C.  Executive 
Vice-President  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. 

Henry  W.  Temple,  Washington,  D.  C.  Congress- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  Chairman,  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Huston  Thompson,  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Formerly  Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Lester  H.  Woolsey,  Washington,  D.  C.  Attorney. 
Solicitor  United  States  Department  of  State 
from  1917  to  1920.  Technical  Delegate  United 
States  Peace  Conference,  Paris,  1919. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Secretary  American  Peace  Society. 
Editor  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace.  Executive 
Secretary  American  Group,  Interparliamentary 
Union. 
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A  REPORT 


Certain  Arguments  in  Favor 
of  Ratification* 


Certain  Arguments  Against 
Ratification* 


From  the  beginning,  the  United  States 
of  America  has  believed  in  justice  as 
the  foundation  for  any  abiding  peace 
between  States.  Therefore,  in  cases 
of  dispute  involving  principles  of  jus- 
tice, the  United  States  believes  in  a 
Court  of  Law  for  the  final  determi- 
nation of  such  controversies. 

The  United  States  has  adopted  and  ap- 
plied the  foregoing  beliefs  by  estab- 
lishing a  Supreme  Court  for  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  whether  or  not 
the  parties  to  the  controversy  be  in- 
dividuals or  States  of  the  Union. 

Faith  in  due  process  of  law  led  Ameri- 
cans over  a  century  ago  to  advocate 
a  court  of  last  resort  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  nations. 
Such  a  court  for  the  nations  has  been 
urged  by  prominent  laymen  and 
statesmen  of  America,  especially 
through  the  American  Peace  Society 
since  its  foundation  in  1828.  It  has 
been  known  here  and  abroad  as  "The 
American  Plan." 

The  establishment  of  an  international 
court  of  justice  based  on  law,  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  American  Peace 
Society,  was  proposed  by  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States — in- 
structed by  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States — to  the 
first  Hague  Conference  of  1899;  and 
again  by  delegates — instructed  by 
Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States — to  the  second 
Hague  Conference  of  1907.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  approved  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Article  14,  providing  for  the 


The  World  Court  is  the  League  of  Na- 
tion's Court,  and  not  an  unfettered 
Court  with  relations  to  the  nations 
like  unto  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  States  of  the  American 
Union  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  "The 
hallmarks  of  the  League  are  written 
more  than  sixty  times  into  the  very 
fabric  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court." 
The  Court  was  established  by  the 
League,  its  judges  are  elected  and 
paid  by  the  League. 

The  World  Court  rests  not  upon  laws 
accepted  by  all,  but  upon  a  League 
of  Nations  existing  not  as  an  instru- 
ment of  justice  but  as  a  political 
agency  of  power. 

As  long  as  it  remains  undesirable  for 
the  United  States  to  join  the  Lea- 
gue it  will  be  undesirable  for  the 
United  States  to  be  in  any  sense  re- 
sponsible for  the  action  of  its  Court. 

This  Court  is  not  a  fulfillment  of 
the  "American  Plan,"  because  of  its 
inconsistencies  with  American  con- 
ceptions of  Courts  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence. 

The  World  Court  advocated  by  our 
leading  men  heretofore  is  not  the  kind 
of  Court  now  set  up  at  The  Hague. 
Witness  the  unwillingness  of  its 
sponsors  to  accept  the  unqualified 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  all  really 
justiciable  cases;  and,  particularly 
the  rejection  by  the  League  of  the 
recommendation  of  its  own  Commit- 
tee of  Jurists  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  international  law.  Presidents 
Harding  and  Coolidge  advocated 
this    Court   only    with    reservations 


*  These  "arguments"  are  placed  in   parallel  columns  not  as  statements   with  replies  but  for  purposes  of  comparison 
merely. — Committe?. 
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establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  in  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Presidents  Harding,  Coolidge  and 
Hoover  advocated  this  Court. 

Distinguished  American  jurists  have 
urged  the  importance  of  an  interna- 
tional judiciary;  they  have  thus 
urged  in  South  America,  in  councils 
of  learned  societies,  in  conference. 
They  so  urged  upon  the  makers  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1918-19. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  at  The  Hague,  organized  in 
1921  and  holding  its  first  session  in 
January,  1922,  is  an  established  and 
successful  expression  of  American  as- 
piration, called  by  Mr.  Hughes,  now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
"the  absolute  minimum  of  intelligent 
effort  for  the  promotion  of  world 
peace." 

The  Court  has  delivered  sixteen  judg- 
ments, rendered  eighteen  advisory 
opinions,  and  made  seven  orders. 
In  each  of  the  judgments  the  action 
of  this  Court  has  been  accepted  as 
final. 

The  Court  avoids  the  necessity  of 
sporadic  efforts  toward  judicial  set- 
tlement, furnishing  continuity  and 
promoting  confidence. 

The  Court  rests  upon  foundations  laid 
in  1920  by  a  Committee  of  Jurists, 
of  which  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  assisted  by 
Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  both  Hon- 
orary Vice-Presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  was  a  member. 

The  organization,  competence,  proce- 
dure, the  matter  of  advisory  opinions 
and  the  judicial  independence  of  the 
Court  are  clearly  defined  in  the  sixty- 
eight  articles  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court.  (The  last  four  Articles,  deal- 
ing with  advisory  opinions,  remain 
yet  to  be  ratified.) 

The  Court  rests  upon  this  Statute  in- 
corporated  in   a   treaty,   commonly 


which  the  League  of  Nations  refused 
to  accept. 

In  the  absence  of  laws  mutually  and 
universally  agreed  upon,  the  World 
Court  can  hand  down  arbitrary  and 
unacceptable  decisions.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  the  Court  to  dis- 
avow any  portion  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  because  the  Covenant 
is  the  charter  of  the  Court,  the  in- 
strument from  which  it  derives  its 
being. 

This  Court  is  not  an  expression  of 
American  aspiration,  otherwise  no 
reservations  would  have  been  sug- 
gested by  our  Government. 

What  the  Court  has  done  is  an  argu- 
ment neither  for  nor  against  the 
soundness  of  the  Court's  foundations. 
The  League  of  Nations  officially  con- 
siders the  Court  as  its  "most  essen- 
tial part."  It  is  fair,  therefore  to 
ask,  "How  can  the  United  States  be- 
come a  part  of  a  part,  without  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  whole"? 

The  Court  does  not  invite  the  confi- 
dence of  a  people  imbued  with  the 
history  and  the  spirit  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Court's  statute  was  materially  and 
vitally  changed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  Council 
of  the  League  flatly  denied  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Jurists  that  there  should 
be  recurring  conferences  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  international  law.  It 
refused  the  suggestion  of  the  Jurists 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  is  the  League's  lawyer,  an 
adviser  to  a  political  organization. 
To  impose  upon  a  court  the  duty  of 
advising  a  political  body  is  to  sub- 
tract from  it  its  substance  as  a  court. 

The  "Statute",  changed  by  the  League, 
never  has  been  acceptable  to  the 
United  States.  Witness  the  general 
demand  for  "reservations"  even  by 
the  friends  of  the  Court  throughout 
the  United  States. 

If  the  Court  be  what  its  friends  claim, 
why  the  "reservations"? 

The  purpose  of  these  reservations  was 
to  protect  the  United  States  and  the 
Court  itself  from  degenerating  into  a 
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called  the  Protocol  of  Signature, 
opened  for  signature  December  16, 
1920,  and  now  signed  by  fifty-four 
powers.  There  is  no  proposal  for  a 
World  Court  other  than  this. 


The  Court  is  established  in  accord 
with  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  is,  there- 
fore, competent  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine any  dispute  of  an  interna- 
tional character  which  the  parties 
thereto  submit  to  it.  It  may  also 
give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any 
dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by 
the  Council  or  by  the  Assembly. 
Certain  States  of  the  American 
Union  provide  for  advisory  opinions 
from  their  Superior  Courts.  The 
Court  is  open  to  States  mentioned 
in  the  Annex  of  the  Covenant,  which 
includes  the  United  States. 

On  February  24,  1925,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  by  a  large 
majority  our  adherence  to  the  Court, 
with  the  reservations  recommended 
by  President  Coolidge. 


The  United  States  Senate  voted  in 
1926 — 76  to  17 — to  adhere  to  the 
Court,  with  five  reservations. 


These  reservations  were  considered  at 
Geneva  in  September,  1926,  by  a 
Conference  of  Signatory  States.  This 
Conference  drafted  a  protocol  of 
eight  articles.  Substantial  differ- 
ences of  opinion  remaining  as  to  the 
second  part  of  the  fifth  reservation, 
Mr.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  opened  the  way  in 
February,  1929,  for  further  negotia- 
tions. 

The  League  of  Nations  having  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  jurists  to 
suggest  amendments  to  the  Statute 
of  the  Court,  the  Council  of  the  Lea- 
gue requested  the  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Root  was  a  member,  to 
consider  the  situation  relative  to  the 


tool  of  a  political  organization.  The 
Root  formula  is  a  proposal  that  the 
Senate  rescind  its  own  resolution*  for 
another  "wordy,  obscure  and  am- 
biguous", leaving  the  Court  free  to 
disregard  our  protest. 

The  provision  for  advisory  opinions  is 
particularly  unwise,  for  such  use  of 
the  Court  by  the  League  means  that 
the  League  may  intermeddle  in  any 
controversy  between  sovereign  States, 
political  or  otherwise.  There  is  the 
best  authority  for  holding  that  the 
advisory  function  of  the  Court  is 
"admittedly  inconsistent  with  and 
potentially  destructive  of  the  judicial 
character"  of  the  Court. 

America  stands  for  the  self-government 
of  peoples  within  separate  States 
where  all  are  morally  accountable 
under  laws  voluntarily  adopted. 
America  has  courts  for  the  settlement 
of  controversies  under  such  laws. 
America  stands  for  the  application  of 
the  same  system  to  the  relations  of 
States.  If  the  World  Court  were  a 
real  court,  no  sovereign  State  could 
refuse  to  accept  its  jurisdiction  in 
any  justiciable  case.  America  is  op- 
posed to  any  rule  of  action  devised 
and  imposed  by  the  same  authority. 
By  joining  the  World  Court,  America 
would  violate  her  traditional  policy, 
place  herself  subject  not  to  laws  but 
to  men,  and  hamper  the  further  de- 
velopment of  institutions  of  justice  j, 
on  the  American  model. 

Secretary  Stimson  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  with  the  Root  formula  we 
may  "safely"  adhere  to  the  Court. 
Without  the  Root  formula,  evidently 
he  thinks  there  would  be  danger. 
What  safeguard  does  the  Root  for- 
mula provide?  None  but  the  privi- 
lege of  withdrawing  from  the  Court. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  quoted  as  saying 
"we  lose  nothing";  but  we  also  gain 
nothing,  for  without  accepting  the 
protocols  we  may  make  use  of  the 
Court. 

Although  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  have  signed  the  Pact  of 
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accession  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Protocol  of  Signature  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court.  This  the  committee 
did  in  March,  1929.  The  result  was 
an  agreement  upon  a  Protocol  em- 
bodying a  formula  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  differences  over  the  five 
reservations  of  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion of  January  27,  1926.  This  for- 
mula is  familiarly  known  as  the  Pro- 
tocol of  Accession  containing  the 
Root  formula.  Authorities,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  agree 
that  the  United  States  can  under  this 
formula  safely  adhere  to  the  Court. 
Secretary  Stimson  holds  that  this 
Protocol  of  Accession*  meets  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  Senate  Reser- 
vations.** In  the  language  of  Mr. 
Hughes:  "In  supporting  the  World 
Court  in  the  manner  proposed,  we 
lose  nothing  that  we  could  otherwise 
preserve;  we  take  no  serious  risks 
that  we  could  otherwise  avoid;  we 
enhance  rather  than  impair  our  ulti- 
mate security;  and  we  heighten  the 
mutual  confidence  which  rests  upon 
demonstrated  respect  for  the  essen- 
tial institutions  of  international  jus- 
tice." 

The  Pact  of  Paris  renounced  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  Sig- 
natories to  the  Pact,  including  now 
practically  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  have  agreed  never  to  seek  the 
settlement  of  disputes  which  may 
arise  among  them  except  by  "pacific 
means."  The  Court  is  such  pacific 
means. 

The  Court  is  an  independent  Court, 
open  to  every  nation  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  not.  The  Lea- 
gue has  no  influence  over  its  jurisdic- 
tion or  procedure,  as  both  of  these  are 
regulated  by  statutes  and  rules  out- 
side the  League.  The  judges  are 
nominated  by  national  groups  in  the 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  also  out- 
side the  League.  The  Court's  ex- 
penses are  not  paid  by  the  League, 
but  through  it.    The  nations  simply 


*See  page  39. 
•*See  page  38. 


Paris,  by  Article  16  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  all  members  have  ex- 
plicitly" agreed  to  violate  it  by  mak- 
ing war  an  instrument  of  the 
League's  policy  in  penalizing  certain 
violators  of  the  Covenant.  Further- 
more, not  all  the  adherents  of  the 
Court  have  accepted  its  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases,  especially  the  great 
powers.  As  an  agency  of  "pacific 
means,"  the  Court  is  out  of  harmony 
with  American  practice. 

The  Court  is  not  independent.  The 
League  of  Nations  fixed  both  its 
jurisdiction  and  procedure.  The 
League  elects  and  pays  the  judges. 
It  is  the  League's  Court.  We  are 
not  a  member  of  the  League.  If 
we  wish  to  make  use  of  the  Court 
we  can  do  so  at  any  time  without 
"joining".  Partisans  of  the  Court 
seem  more  anxious  that  we  "join" 
it  than  that  we  use  it. 

Furthermore,  the  refusal  of  a 
judge  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
as  constituting  the  Court's  funda- 
mental law  might  expose  him  to  the 
disfavor  of  the  League  and  render 
him  ineligible  for  re-election  as  a 
judge. 

If  the  Court  were  the  kind  of  Court 
familiar  and  acceptable  to  the  United 
States,  it  should  be  possible  for  any 
defendant  to  be  haled  before  it. 
The  limited  jurisdiction  is  another 
evidence  of  defect  in  the  structure 
of  the  Court.  Furthermore,  if  we 
"join"  the  Court  and  then  for  any 
reason  withdraw,  we  will  be  face  to 
face  with  another  political  situation 
serious  as  it  would  be  embarrassing. 
The  whole  problem  of  "consent"  was 
far  from  settled  by  the  Carelia  case. 
The  Court  was  censured  by  the  Lea- 
gue for  its  action  in  that  case.  The 
Council  believes  the  Court  is  under 
duty  to  act  when  directed  by  the  Lea- 
gue to  do  so.  If  a  member,  the 
United  States  might  find  itself  faced 
with  intrusions  by  the  League  in  mat- 
ters of  a  purely  political  nature. 

Again,  is  it  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  accept  in  advance 
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make  use  of  the  League  machinery 
to  elect  and  pay  the  judges.  The 
election  of  the  judged  through  the 
League  machinery  is  no  infringe- 
ment upon  the  independence  of  the 
Court  any  more  than  the  Justices  of 
our  Supreme  Court  are  dependent 
upon  the  Executive  or  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  their  selection  by  those 
agencies. 

No  nation  can  be  haled  before  the 
Court  without  its  consent,  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  limited 
to  cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  it. 
From  the  action  of  the  Court  in  the 
Eastern  Carelia  case  it  is  apparent 
no  advisory  opinion  will  be  given 
without  the  consent  of  parties  who 
may  be  non-members  of  the  League. 
In  any  event,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Root  formula  the  United  States  could 
withdraw  from  the  Court  if  it  enter- 
tained a  request  for  an  advisory 
opinion  over  the  objection  of  the 
United  States.  (The  so-called  "Root 
Formula"  appears  in  full  as  Protocol 
II,  page  14.) 

There  is  already  a  body  of  law  for  the 
Court.  Under  the  Statute  of  the 
■  Court,  the  Court  applies  interna- 
tional conventions  that  have  estab- 
lished rules  recognized  by  the  con- 
testing States;  international  custom, 
as  evidence  of  the  general  practice 
accepted  as  law;  the  general  princi- 
ples of  law  recognized  by  civilized 
nations;  judicial  decisions  and  the 
teachings  of  the  most  highly  quaU- 
fied  publicists  of  the  various  nations. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  has  no 
binding  force  except  between  the 
parties  and  in  respect  of  that  par- 
ticular case.  The  Court  may  decide 
a  case  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  right  and  equity,  if  the  parties 
agree  thereto. 

All  three  Protocols  have  been  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Council  and  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  League,  signed 
by  practically  all  the  member 
States,  and  December  9,  1929,  they 
were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  So  far,  it  appears  that  the 
majority  of  our  Press,  it  is  hoped  also 


the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  tribunal, 
and  after  accepting  such  jurisdiction 
to  refuse  to  adjudicate  a  particular 
difference? 

While  we  favor  an  international  court  I 
with  power  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
questions  of  law,  law  for  Europe  is 
confined  mainly  to  treaties  backed  by 
force,  with  many  of  which  we  are  not 
in  sympathy.  The  European  out- 
look is  political  and  military.  The 
law  upon  which  the  World  Court 
rests  has  little  to  do  with  justice  for 
the  United  States.  The  Court  is  not 
a  Court  of  justice  rendering  decisions 
under  rules  of  law.  Under  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
Court  would  be  obliged  to  justify 
war  as  a  penalty  for  violation  of 
treaty  engagements. 


In  case  we  "join"  the  Court,  who  shall 
decide  whether  or  not  a  given  case 
shall  go  to  the  Court?  The  Presi- 
dent? the  Senate?  the  Congress? 
Who  shall  formulate  the  issue  to  be 
adjudicated?  How  shall  it  be  formu- 
lated? 

We  are  for  an  independent  tribunal 
acting  under  just  laws  made  with  our 
consent,  and  deciding  every  question 
according  to  its  merits.  The  idea  of 
the  League  making  laws  for  the 
Court  to  apply  means  a  world  govern- 
ment opposed  fundamentally  to  the 
enduring  things  at  the  heart  of 
America.  Thus  far  America  has  as- 
sumed a  detached  position  on  con- 
troversies affecting  other  govern- 
ments. She  has  preferred  to  keep 
the  privilege  of  throwing  her  in- 
fluence, if  at  all,  at  any  right  time 
on  any  right  side.  She  has  re- 
tained thus  far  a  popular  and 
open  control  of  her  foreign  policy. 
She  has  never  merged  her  identity  in 
a  mass  of  political  agreements  to 
make  war  in  circumstances  not  easily 
foreseen.  She  is  anxious  to  avoid 
siding  with  this  or  that  faction  in 
troubled  Europe,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  dangers  involved,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  arousing  the 
antagonism  of  one  section  of  our  own 
population    against    another.      She 
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of  the  Senats  and  of  the  American 
people  are  disposed  to  follow  Presi- 
dent Hoover  in  his  efforts  to  identify 
the  United  States  with  this  expression 
of  the  world  to  promote  the  peace 
of  justice  between  nations.  The 
United  States  should  be  able  to  de- 
fend its  legitimate  international 
rights,  and  interests,  openly  and  un- 
afraid, before  this  accredited  tribu- 
nal. There  are  sufficient  reasons, 
moral  and  practical,  to  warrant  our 
adherence  to  this  Court. 

It  remains  only  for  the  Senate  to 
ratify.    The  Senate  should  ratify. 


cherishes  her  freedom  to  stand  by  the 
cause  of  justice  through  "cooperation 
today —  freedom  of  action  to- 
morrow." She  has  shown  her  faith 
in  courts  of  justice.  She  must  stand 
aloof  from  any  court  to  which  she 
cannot  grant  compulsory  jurisdiction, 
and  to  which  she  cannot  adhere  with- 
out qualifying  "reservations." 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  not  ratify  the  Protocols,  for 
the  United  States  of  America  should 
not  "join"  a  court  about  which  there 
hangs  so  much  misunderstanding, 
misinformation  and  doubt. 
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The  World  Court 

A  Statement  in  Favor  of  American  Adherence 

By  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP 

Faculty  of  International  Law,  Columbia  University 


There  are  three  World  Court  treaties  of 
current  interest.  They  are  called  Protocols. 
Their  support  by  a  large  body  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  has  been  made 
obvious.  The  Senate  is  called  upon  to  take 
action  in  accordance  with  this  opinion;  to 
take  action  in  accordance  with  its  own 
conclusions;  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States;  in  furtherance 
of  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  Protocol  is  the  original  treaty 
of  1920  under  which  the  Court  was  brought 
into  existence.  Every  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  has  been  in  office  since 
the  treaty  was  signed  has  favored  our  ad- 
herence to  it.  In  1925  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  vote  of  303  to  28  ap- 
proved such  adherence.  In  1926  by  a  vote 
of  76  to  17  the  Senate  added  its  approval 
subject  to  five  reservations. 

The  creation  of  the  Court  under  this 
Protocol  was  the  culmination  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  endeavor.  The  United  States 
was  a  leader  throughout  this  movement 
and  the  final  success  of  the  plans  was  due 
to  American  ingenuity.  That  we  should 
adhere  to  this  Protocol  is  no  longer  a  sub- 
ject for  serious  debate.  Over  60%  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  favor  such 
action.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
individually,  through  numerous  organiza- 
tions, through  the  voice  of  their  chosen 
executives  and  through  their  representa- 
tives in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  have  long 
considered  this  Court  and  have  found  it 
good. 

The  reservations  to  our  adherence  are 
properly  the  subject  of  the  second  or  Root 
Protocol.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
Senate  reservations  be  abandoned.  There 
is  rather  insistence  that  they  be  main- 
tained and  made  effective.  At  first  their 
meaning  and  effect  were  not  clearly  under- 
stood. The  other  States,  parties  to  the 
first  Protocol,  invited  us  to  attend  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  them.  We  declined.  In 
our  absence  they  searched  in  the  dark  and 
their  proposals  were  not  acceptable  to  us. 
In  March,  1929,  Mr.  Elihu  Root  went  to 
Europe  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  Commit- 


tee of  experts  to  study  revision  of  the  origi- 
nal Court  Protocol  which  he  had  materially 
helped  to  draft.  He  carried  with  his  84 
years  the  experience  of  two  Cabinet  posts, 
six  years  in  the  Senate  and  a  long  service 
at  the  bar  and  in  international  affairs.  He 
drafted  a  Protocol  which  he,  two  Secre- 
taries of  State,  President  Hoover,  and 
many  others,  believe  constitutes  an  accept- 
ance of  the  Senate  reservations  as  well  as 
a  method  for  their  application.  The  Root 
Protocol  opens  with  the  words:  "The  States 
signatories  of  the  said  Protocol  [of  1920] 
accept  the  special  conditions  attached  by 
the  IJnited  States  in  the  five  reservations." 
No  one  of  those  signatories  objects  to  this 
Protocol;  it  meets  the  terms  we  ourselves 
have  proposed;  are  we  to  repudiate  our 
own  conditions?  How  are  we  to  carry  on 
our  international  business  if  we  reverse  a 
decision  reached  after  mature  deliberation 
and  exhaustive  debate? 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Root  Pro- 
tocol was  not  the  work  of  Mr.  Root,  but 
of  Sir  Cecil  Hurst.  The  English  jurist  did 
participate  in  the  re-drafting,  but  anyone 
who  cares  to  examine  the  record  will  find 
that  not  one  of  Mr.  Root's  basic  sugges- 
tions was  abandoned  or  even  substantially 
altered. 

The  chief  argument  on  the  Root  Proto- 
col centers  around  the  second  part  of  the 
Fifth  Reservation,  whereby  it  was  specified 
that  the  Court  should  not  "without  the 
consent  of  the  United  Sfates,  entertain  any 
request  for  an  advisory  opinion  touching 
any  dispute  or  question  in  which  the 
United  States  has  or  claims  an  interest." 
It  is  not  always  remembered  that  at  the 
present  time,  when  we  are  not  parties  to 
the  Court  treaty,  the  Court  might  render 
an  advisory  opinion  on  a  question  touch- 
ing our  interests.  It  has  affirmed  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  will  not,  without  our  consent, 
render  such  an  opinion  on  a  dispute  to 
which  we  are  actually  a  party.  By  ratify- 
ing the  Root  Protocol  we  would  thus 
secure  a  right  we  do  not  now  have.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  also  that  advisory 
opinions  bind  no  one, — neither  outside 
States  nor  participating  States.    The  dan- 
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ger  is  therefore  not  a  real  one.  If  ad- 
visory opinions  have  a  moral  influence, 
that  influence  is  as  strong  upon  us  now  as 
it  would  be  if  we  had  ratified  the  Protocol 
of  1920,  and  no  stronger. 

The  Senate  reservation  contained  no 
procedure  for  its  application;  the  Root 
Protocol  provides  such  procedure.  Obvi- 
ously, there  must  be  some  way  in  which 
the  United  States  can  make  known  an 
objection  if  it  has  one;  the  Root  Protocol 
suggests  how  this  may  be  done  and  gives 
an  opportunity  for  negotiation  explaining 
how  our  interests  are  affected.  The 
language  of  the  Root  Protocol  is  usually 
ignored  by  its  opponents.  The  article  in 
question  begins:  ''With  a  view  to  insuring 
that  the  Court  shall  not  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States,  entertain  any 
request  for  an  advisory  opinion  touching 
any  dispute  or  question  in  which  the 
United  States  has  or  claims  an  interest, 
..."  The  italicized  words  are  taken 
word  for  word  from  the  fifth  reservation. 
The  procedure  designed  to  insure  this  re- 
sult is  then  set  forth.  If,  along  with  this 
language,  you  consider  Article  I,  quoted 
above,  which  stipulates  that  the  five  Sen- 
ate reservations  are  accepted,  no  honest 
doubt  remains. 

The  Fourth  Reservation  provided  that 
the  United  States  could  withdraw  from  the 
Court  at  any  time.  The  Root  Protocol 
contains  the  same  provision  and  also  em- 
phasizes one  instance  in  which  that  right 
might  be  exercised.  It  has  been  erroneously 
alleged  that  the  withdrawal  under  the 
Root  Protocol  would  take  place  if  the 
Court  gave  an  advisory  opinion  without 
our  consent  on  a  question  in  which  we  were 
interested.  Not  at  all.  The  Root  Proto- 
col contemplates  that  we  would  withdraw 
if,  contrary  to  present  expectations,  the 
use  of  advisory  opinions  should  change  in 
a  manner  which  we  did  not  approve. 

The  third  Protocol,  for  Revision  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court  contains  those  changes 
which  the  experience  of  nine  years  sug- 
gested might  profitably  be  made  in  the 
Court's  fundamental  constitution  and 
operation.  We  are  not  under  any  obli- 
gation to  accept  these  changes,  but  it 
would  be  to  our  advantage  to  do  so.  In 
general,  they  are  designed  to  make  the 
Court  more  of  a  permanent  judicial  body 
like  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.      In    particular,    they    supplement 


those  regulations  on  the  advisory  opinions 
of  the  Court  which  the  Senate  reservations 
and  the  Root  Protocol  contain.  They 
make  of  general  and  permanent  application 
the  rules  that  advisory  opinions  shall  be 
rendered  publicly  after  due  notice  and 
hearing.  They  also  affirm  the  provisions 
of  the  Root  Protocol  which  would  operate 
to  prevent  the  rendering  of  an  advisory 
opinion,  on  a  matter  in  which  the  United 
States  is  interested,  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States.  On  all  these  points  the 
Root  Protocol  suffices  for  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  Protocol  for 
Revision  of  the  Statute  formally  inserts 
these  regulations  in  the  fundamental  or- 
ganization of  the  Court,  making  them  of 
general  application  to  all  States.  The 
highly  desirable  doctrine  of  the  Eastern 
Carelia  case  is  perpetuated.  In  addition, 
this  Protocol  provides  improvements  in 
many  other  details. 

What  is  to  be  feared  from  the  approval 
of  the  Protocols?  The  only  positive  obli- 
gation we  would  assume  would  be  that  of 
contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the  Court 
whatever  amount  Congress  decided  was 
proper.  Behind  the  bulwarks  of  the  Root 
Protocol  no  interest  of  the  United  States 
could  be  adversely  affected,  no  contro- 
versy in  which  the  United  States  was  in- 
volved could  be  passed  upon  in  any  way 
without  our  specific  consent.  Should  con- 
ditions change  or  should  the  Court  deterio- 
rate, our  right  to  withdraw  at  any  time  is 
freely  recognized.  Some  pretend  to  fear 
this  is  a  first  step  toward  entering  the 
League  of  Nations.  For  six  years  the 
United  States  considered  this  possibility 
and  then  went  on  record  in  favor  of  ad- 
hering to  the  Court  Protocol,  realizing  that 
the  danger  was  unreal  and  that  we  do  not 
bind  ourselves  to  some  far-distant  eventu- 
ality by  taking  an  unrelated  step  today. 
The  League  issue  is  not  involved  and  we 
are  in  a  sorry  pass  if  we  can  not  consider 
separate  issues  on  their  separate  merits. 
The  League  issue  was  dragged  across  the 
trail  in  a  futile  attempt  to  befuddle  those 
who  wish  peace  through  justice.  Of  course 
the  Court  has  relations  to  the  League,  but 
it  is  an  independent  judicial  body,  and  the 
history  of  nine  years  proves  that  those  re- 
lations do  not  endanger  the  Court  and 
would  not  affect  the  policy  or  interests  of 
the  United  States. 
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The  Issue  Before  the  United  States  Senate 

A  Statement  Opposed  to  American  Adherence 

By  Senator  C.  C.  DILL  of  Washington 


When  the  Senate  adopted  the  resolution 
of  ratification  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Court  Protocol  five  years  ago,  January  27, 
1926,  it  attached  five  reservations,  the  es- 
sential parts  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  United  States  would  estab- 
lish no  legal  relation  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  nor  incur  any  obligation 
under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  by 
joining  the  Court. 

2.  That  the  United  States  would  help 
elect  the  Judges  of  the  Court. 

3.  That  the  United  States  would  help  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  Court. 

4.  That  the  United  States  could  with- 
draw from  the  Court  and  that  the  pro- 
tocol could  not  be  amended  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

5.  That  the  Court  could  not  render  an 
advisory  opinion  on  any  subject  if  the 
United  States  objected. 

When  President  Coolidge  submitted  those 
reservations  to  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  what  happened?  The  Euro- 
pean statesmen,  who  run  the  League,  im- 
mediately accepted  the  first  four  reserva- 
tions, but  they  refused  to  accept  the  fifth. 
Let  me  quote  that  reservation  in  full.  It  is 
as  follows: 

"That  the  court  shall  not  render  any 
advisory  opinion  except  publicly  after 
due  notice  to  all  States  adhering  to  the 
court  and  to  all  interested  States  and 
after  public  hearing  or  opportunity  for 
hearing  given  to  any  State  concerned; 
nor  shall  it,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  entertain  any  request  for 
an  advisory  opinion  touching  any  dis- 
pute or  question  in  which  the  United 
States  has  or  claims  an  interest." 

What  is  the  history  of  this  reservation? 
How  did  the  Senate  happen  to  adopt  it? 
The  record  of  the  Senate  debates  shows 
that  Senator  Swanson,  the  chief  proponent 
of  the  Court  at  that  time,  offered  it  the  day 
before  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate. 
It  represented  the  deliberate,  considered 
judgment  of  those  who  favored  entrance 


into  this  Court  five  years  ago,  after  Sen- 
ators had  debated  the  subject  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  many 
months.  The  Senate  was  practically  un- 
animous in  its  support  of  this  reservation. 
The  President  approved.  The  press  of  the 
country  declared  it  a  wise  and  proper  res- 
ervation, because  it  gave  the  United  States 
the  right  to  protect  whatever  interests 
might  be  involved  in  decisions  of  the  Court. 

Every  other  great  nation  had  then,  and 
has  now,  the  right,  as  members  of  the 
League,  to  prevent  consideration  by  the 
Court  of  any  case  to  which  they  make  ob- 
jection, but  these  nations  now  refuse  to 
grant  that  right  to  the  United  States.  If 
the  United  States  were  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  would  possess  that 
right,  but  because  it  is  not  a  member  of  the 
League,  it  is  to  be  denied  that  right. 

In  other  words,  the  European  statesmen, 
who  run  the  League  of  Nations  and  control 
the  League  of  Nations  Court,  now  say  to 
us:  "You  may  come  into  the  Court  with 
us,  you  may  sit  with  us,  you  may  vote  with 
us,  you  may  pay  bills  with  us,  but  you  shall 
not  interfere  with  us,  you  shall  not  have 
equal  rights  with  us,  you  shall  not  prevent 
decisions  about  your  affairs  being  made  by 
us." 

You  may  have  noted  that  I  refer  to  this 
Court  as  the  League  of  Nations  Court  in- 
stead of  as  the  World  Court.  I  do  that  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  World  Court  at  all.  A 
World  Court  would  be  a  court  created  by 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  decide  cases 
only  in  accordance  with  terms  of  interna- 
tional law;  but  the  League  of  Nations 
wrote  the  law  that  established  this  Court. 
The  League  of  Nations  determines  what 
subjects  this  Court  shall  consider.  The 
League  of  Nations  elects  the  Judges  of  this 
Court.  The  League  of  Nations  pays  the 
salaries  of  those  Judges.  The  Supreme 
law  of  this  Court  is  not  international  law, 
but  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

The  League  of  Nations  created  it.  The 
League  of  Nations  controls  it.  The  League 
of  Nations  maintains  and  guides  it.     I  re- 
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peat,  it  is  not  a  World  Court,  but  the 
League  of  Nations  Court. 

When  the  American  people  voted  by 
seven  million  majority  to  stay  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  they  meant  to  stay  out 
of  the  Court  of  the  League  as  well  as  out 
of  the  Council  and  The  Assembly. 

Surely  if  we  are  to  enter  the  court  at  all, 
it  should  be  only  on  conditions  that  will 
fully  protect  American  rights.  Had  we 
joined  the  League  as  President  Wilson 
urged,  our  rights  in  the  Court  would  have 
been  protected,  as  are  the  rights  of  all 
League  members,  but  the  people  vetoed 
that  at  the  polls.  Both  President  Hard- 
ing and  President  Coolidge  believed  adher- 
ence to  this  Court  should  be  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  other  nations.  When  the 
League  refused  to  accept  the  fifth  reserva- 
tion, Mr.  Coolidge  said:  "I  do  not  intend 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  modify  its  position. 
Unless  the  requirements  of  the  Senate 
Resolution  are  met  by  other  interested  na- 
tions, I  can  see  no  prospect  of  this  coun- 
try's adhering  to  the  Court." 

The  American  people  approved  that 
statement.  No  member  of  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed disagreement.  It  remained  for  Mr. 
Hoover  to  propose  surrender.  He  excuses 
this  proposed  surrender  in  the  name  of 
peace.  Millions  of  the  American  people  and 
many  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  will- 
ing to  close  their  eyes  to  all  objections  and 
dangers,  because  of  their  hope  that  the 
Court  will  maintain  peace.  League  of  Na- 
tions propagandists  and  followers  of  the 
international  bankers  have  made  them  be- 
lieve this  League  of  Nations  Court  will 
prevent  war.  They  hope  this  League  of 
Nations  Court  is  the  international  ma- 
chinery that  will  insure  permanent  peace. 
But  let  us  examine  this  proposal. 

The  greatest  contribution  the  United 
States  can  make  to  world  peace  is,  first, 
to  remain  at  peace  itself,  and  second,  to 
use  its  vast  influence  to  keep  other  na- 
tions at  peace.  The  United  States  covets 
no  territory.  Our  people  will  not  start 
war  to  secure  trade  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  or  to  enforce  our  form  of  govern- 
ment upon  any  people.  About  the  only 
causes  for  which  the  American  people  will 
fight  are  interference  with  the  rights  of  our 
government  and  its  citizens  within  our  own 
borders,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  human  liberty  under  law. 

If  we  enter  the  League  of  Nations  Court, 


without  the  power  to  protect  our  own 
rights  against  interference  by  that  Court, 
as  was  provided  in  the  fifth  reservation, 
we  are  sowing  seeds  of  international 
trouble  that  may  easily  lead  to  war. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  danger  of  such 
action.  Take  the  immigration  question. 
Suppose  a  nation  proposes  that  all  bars  to 
immigration  be  abolished  in  all  countries, 
and  asks  the  Court  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion. We  could  object,  and  the  Court 
would  consider  our  objections.  If  it  de- 
cided to  pass  on  the  question  anyhow,  we 
could  withdraw.  Then  we  might  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  having  the  League 
of  Nations  Court,  of  which  we  had  been  a 
member,  making  a  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion at  this  time.  Under  the  fifth  reserva- 
tion, if  some  nation  brought  forth  a  pro- 
posal, and  we  objected,  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  Under  which  arrangement  do 
you  think  the  future  of  America  would  be 
best  protected?  Under  which  arrangement 
would  there  be  less  likelihood  of  internal 
complications  which  might  lead  to  war? 

Take  the  question  of  cancelling  the  war 
debts:  If  some  nation  proposed  the  Court 
should  render  an  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  cancellation  of  all  war  debts,  and 
the  United  States  objected,  and  if  the 
Court  decided  to  consider  the  question  any- 
how, we  could  withdraw.  If  the  Court 
decided  the  war  debt  should  be  cancelled, 
and  that  is  the  sentiment  of  Europe  gen- 
erally today,  we  would  find  the  League  of 
Nations  Court  deciding  all  war  debts  should 
be  cancelled,  and  the  United  States  would 
be  pictured  as  leaving  the  Court  because  we 
feared  the  Court  would  cancel  the  debts. 
Under  the  fifth  reservation,  if  such  a  pro- 
posal were  made  the  United  States  could 
object  and  that  would  prevent  the  Court's 
consideration  of  the  proposal  to  cancel  the 
war  debts.  Which  arrangement  do  you 
think  would  best  protect  American  rights? 
Under  which  plan  would  there  be  less 
likelihood  of  international  complications 
that  might  lead  to  war? 

I  have  used  these  two  illustrations  be- 
cause they  are  questions  that  are  pressing 
and  imminent  in  international  affairs  at 
this  time.  Nobody  can  foresee  what  new 
questions  may  arise  in  the  years  that  are 
ahead,  but  with  the  guarantees  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  fifth  reservation,  at 
least  the  United  States  could  protect  its 
rights  and  future  interest  without  offense 
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to  Other  nations.  Under  the  Root  formula 
all  it  could  do  would  be  protest,  and  if  the 
protest  were  overridden,  it  would  mean 
withdrawal  from  the  League  Court  of 
which  it  had  previously  been  a  member. 
This  would  inevitably  lead  to  international 
resentment  and  make  war  far  more  prob- 
able than  had  we  never  entered  the  League 
Court. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  and  the 
country  is  not  whether  the  United  States 
shall  enter  the  League  of  Nations  Court 
or  not,  but  whether  the  United  States  shall 
enter  that  Court  under  the  terms  of  the 
Swanson  reservation,*  which  fully  protects 
American  rights,  or  whether  the  United 
States  shall  adopt  the  Root  surrender,**  pre- 
pared and  submitted  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  making  it  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  protect  its  rights,  without  with- 
drawing from  the  Court. 


APPENDIX 

Documents  Relating  to  the  Question 
of  American  Adherence  to  the  Court. 


Senate  Resolution  5  of  January  27,  1926,  Ad- 
vising and  Consenting  to  Adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  Subject  to  Five  Reserva- 
tions 

Whereas  the  President,  under  date  of  February 
24,  1923,  transmitted  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  February  17,  1923,  asking  the  fa- 
vorable advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
adherence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the 
protocol  of  December  16,  1920,  of  signature  of 
the  Statute  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  set  out  in  the  said  message 
of  the  President  (without  accepting  or  agreeing 
to  the  optional  clause  for  compulsory  jurisdiction 
contained  therein),  upon  the  conditions  and  un- 
derstandings hereafter  stated,  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  instrument  of  adherence. 

Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring),  That  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  the  said  protocol  of  December  16,  1920, 
and  the  adjoining  Statute  for  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  (without  accepting 
or  agreeing  to  the  optional  clause  for  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  contained  in  said  Statute),  and 
that  the  signature  of  the  United  States  be  affixed 
to  the  said  protocol,  subject  to  the  following 
reservations  and  understandings,  which  are  hereby 

*See  section  "S",  next  column. 
•*See  "Article  5",  page  39. 


made  a   part  and   condition   of   this   resolution, 
namely : 

1.  That  such  adherence  shall  not  be  taken  to 
involve  any  legal  relation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  League  of  Nations  or  the 
assumption  of  any  obligations  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

2.  That  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  through  representatives  designated  for 
the  purpose  and  upon  an  equahty  with  the  other 
states,  members,  respectively,  of  the  Council  and 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  any  and 
all  proceedings  of  either  the  Council  or  the  As- 
sembly for  the  election  of  judges  or  deputy 
judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  „ 
Justice  or  for  the  filling  of  vacancies. 

3.  That  the  United  States  will  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Court  as  deter- 
mined and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

4.  That  the  United  States  may  at  any  time 
withdraw  its  adherence  to  the  said  protocol  and 
that  the  Statute  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  adjoined  to  the  protocol  shall 
not  be  amended  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  That  the  Court  shall  not  render  any  ad- 
visory opinion  except  publicly  after  due  notice 
to  all  states  adhering  to  the  Court  and  to  all 
interested  states  and  after  public  hearing  or  op- 
portunity for  hearing  given  to  any  state,  con- 
cerned; nor  shall  it,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  entertain  any  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  touching  any  dispute  or  question 
in  which  the  United  States  has  or  claims  an 
interest. 

The  signature  of  the  United  States  to  the  said 
protocol  shall  not  be  affixed  until  the  powers 
signatory  to  such  protocol  shall  have  indicated, 
through  an  exchange  of  notes,  their  acceptance 
of  the  foregoing  reservations  and  understandings 
as  a  part  and  a  condition  of  adherence  by  the 
United  States  to  the  said  protocol. 

Resolved  further.  As  a  part  of  this  act  of  ratifi- 
cation that  the  United  States  approve  the  protocol 
and  Statute  hereinabove  mentioned,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  recourse  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  for  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and  any 
other  state  or  states  can  be  had  only  by  agree- 
ment thereto  through  general  or  special  treaties 
concluded  between  the  parties  in  dispute;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  adherence  to  the  said 
protocol  and  Statute  hereby  approved  shall  not 
be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  United  States 
to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy  of  not  in- 
truding upon,  interfering  with,  or  entangling  it- 
self in  the  political  questions  of  policy  or  internal 
administration  of  any  foreign  state;  nor  shall 
adherence  to  the  said  protocol  and  Statute  be 
construed  to  imply  a  relinquishment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  traditional  attitude  toward 
purely  American  questions. 

Agreed  to  January  16  (calendar  day,  January 
27),    1926. 

Attest:  Edwin  P.  Thayer 

Secretary 


Advocate  of  Peace,  February,  1931 
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II 

Protocol  of  Accession  oj  the  United  States  to 
the  Protocol  of  Signature  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
signed  at  Geneva,  September  14,  1929.  (The 
Root  Formula) 

PROTOCOL 

The  States  signatories  of  the  Protocol  of  Sig- 
nature of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  dated  December  16th, 
1920,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  through 
the  undersigned  duly  authorised  representatives, 
have  mutually  agreed  upon  the  following  pro- 
visions regarding  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  said  Protocol  subject  to 
the  five  reservations  formulated  by  the  United 
States  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  January  27th,  1926. 

Article  1 

The  States  signatories  of  the  said  Protocol 
accept  the  special  conditions  attached  by  the 
United  States  in  the  five  reservations  mentioned 
above  to  its  adherence  to  the  said  Protocol  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  the  follow- 
ing Articles.  0 

Article  2 

The  United  States  shall  be  admitted  to  partici- 
pate, through  representatives  designated  for  the 
purpose  and  upon  an  equality  with  the  signatory 
States  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  rep- 
resented in  the  Council  or  in  the  Assembly,  in 
any  and  all  proceedings  of  either  the  Council  or 
the  Assembly  for  the  election  of  judges  or  deputy- 
judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  provided  for  in  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 
The  vote  of  the  United  States  shall  be  counted 
in  determining  the  absolute  majority  of  votes 
required  by  the  Statute. 

^B.  Article  3 

No   amendment   of   the   Statute   of   the   Court 
may  be  made  without  the  consent  of  all  the  Con- 
i   tracting  States. 
I 

t  Article  4 

e  Court  shall  render  advisory  opinions  in 
c  session  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  substantially  as  provided  in  the  now  ex- 
isting Articles  73  and  74  of  the  Rules  of  Court. 

Article  S 

With  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  Court  shall 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
entertain  any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion 
touching  any  dispute  or  question  in  which  the 
United  States  has  or  claims  an  interest,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall, 
through  any  channel  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  United  States,  inform  the  United 
States  of  anv  proposal  before  the  Council  or  the 
Assembly  of  ihe  League  for  obtaining  an  ad- 
visory opinion  from  the  Court,  and  thereupon, 
if  desired,  an  exchange  of  views  as  to  whether 
an  interest  of  the  United  States  is  affected  shall 
proceed   with   all   convenient   speed  between   the 


Council  or  Assembly  of  the  League  and  the 
United  States. 

Whenever  a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion 
comes  to  the  Court,  the  Registrar  shall  notify 
the  United  States  thereof,  among  other  States 
mentioned  in  the  now  existing  Article  73  of  the 
Rules  of  Court,  stating  a  reasonable  time-hmit 
fixed  by  the  President  within  which  a  written 
statement  by  the  United  States  concerning  the 
request  will  be  received.  If  for  any  reason  no 
sufficient  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  views 
upon  such  request  should  have  been  afforded  and 
the  United  States  advises  the  Court  that  the 
question  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
is  asked  is  one  that  affects  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  proceedings  shall  be  stayed  for  a 
period  sufficient  to  enable  such  an  exchange  of 
views  between  the  Council  or  the  Assembly  and 
the  United  States  to  take  place. 

With  regard  to  requesting  an  advisory  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  any  case  covered  by  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  there  shall  be  attributed  to  an  objec- 
tion of  the  United  States  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  attaches  to  a  vote  against  asking  for 
the  opinion  given  by  a  Member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  the  Council  or  in  the  Assembly. 

If,  after  the  exchange  of  views  provided  for 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  Article,  it  shall 
appear  that  no  agreement  can  be  reached  and  the 
United  States  is  not  prepared  to  forego  its  ob- 
jection, the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  withdrawal 
provided  for  in  Article  8  hereof  will  follow  nat- 
urally without  any  imputation  of  unfriendliness 
or  unwillingness  to  co-operate  generally  for  peace 
and  goodwill. 

Article  6 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  8  below, 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Protocol  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court  and  any  future  siernature 
of  the  Protocol  of  December  16th,  1920,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Protocol. 

Article  7 

The  present  Protocol  shall  be  ratified.  Each 
State  shall  forward  the  instrument  of  ratification 
to  the  Secretarv-General  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, who  shall  inform  all  the  other  signatory 
States.  The  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Secretariat  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  present  Protocol  shall  come  into  force  as 
soon  as  all  States  which  have  ratified  the  Protocol 
of  December  16th.  1920,  and  also  the  United 
States,  have  deposited  their  ratifications. 

Article  8 

The  United  States  may  at  any  time  notify  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  that 
it  withdraws  its  adherence  to  the  Protocol  of 
December  16th,  1920.  The  Secretary-General 
shall  immediately  communicate  this  notification 
to  all  the  other  States  signatories  of  the  Protocol. 

In  such  case,  the  present  Protocol  shall  cease 
to  be  in  force  as  from  the  receipt  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  notification  by  the  United 
States. 
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On  their  part,  eacn  of  the  other  Contracting 
States  may  at  any  time  notify  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  it  desires 
to  withdraw  its  acceptance  of  the  special  condi- 
tions attached  by  the  United  States  to  its  ad- 
herence to  the  Protocol  of  December  16th,  1920. 
The  Secretary-General  shall  immediately  give 
communication  of  this  notification  to  each  of  the 
States  signatories  of  the  present  Protocol.  The 
present  Protocol  shall  be  considered  as  ceasing 
to  be  in  force  if  and  when,  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  said  notification, 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Contracting 
States  other  than  the  United  States  shall  have 
notified  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of 
Nations  that  they  desire  to  withdraw  the  above- 
mentioned  acceptance. 

Done  at  Geneva,  the  fourteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  in  a 
single  copy,  of  which  the  French  and  English 
texts  shall  both  be  authoritative. 
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Protocol  jor  the  Revision  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
signed   at    Geneva,   September   14,    1929 

PROTOCOL 

1.  The  undersigned,  duly  authorized,  agree,  on 
behalf  of  the  Governments  which  they  represent, 
to  make  in  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  the  amendments  which 
are  set  out  in  the  Annex  to  the  present  Protocol 
and  which  form  the  subject  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  of 
September  14th,  1929. 

2.  The  present  Protocol,  of  which  the  French 
and  English  texts  are  both  authentic,  shall  be 
presented  for  signature  to  all  the  signatories  of 
the  Protocol  of  December  16th,  1920,  to  which 
the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  is  annexed,  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

3.  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  ratified.  The 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited,  if 
possible  before  September  1st,  1930,  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  who 
shall  inform  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  States  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to 
the  Covenant. 

4.  The  present  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force 
on  September  1st,  1930,  provided  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  has  satisfied  itself 
that  those  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  States  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Cove- 
nant which  have  ratified  the  Protocol  of  December 
16th,  1920,  and  whose  ratification  of  the  present 
Protocol  has  not  been  received  by  that  date,  have 
no  objection  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Statute  of  the  Court  which 
are  annexed  to  the  present  Protocol. 


5.  After  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
Protocol,  the  new  provisions  shall  form  part  of 
the  Statute  adopted  in  1920  and  the  provisions 
of  the  original  articles  which  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  amendment  shall  be  abrogated.  It 
is  understood  that,  until  January  1st,  1931,  the 
Court  shall  continue  to  perform  its  functions  in 
accordance  with  the  Statute  of  1920. 

6.  After  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
Protocol,  any  acceptance  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court  shall  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the 
Statute  as  amended. 

7.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Protocol, 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  in  the 
same  position  as  a  State  which  has  ratified  the 
Protocol  of  December  16th,  1920. 

Done  at  Geneva,  the  fourteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  in  a 
single  copy  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Secretary-General  shall  deliver 
authenticated  copies  to  the  Members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  to  the  States  mentioned 
in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant. 

IV 

Protocol  of  Signature  of  the  Statute  for  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  with 
the  Optional  Clause  and  the  Text  of  the 
Statute 

PROTOCOL  OF  SIGNATURE 

The  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
through  the  undersigned,  duly  authorised,  declare 
their  acceptance  of  the  adjoined  Statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  which 
was  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  on  the  13th  December, 
1920,  at  Geneva. 

Consequently,  they  hereby  declare  that  they 
accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  above-mentioned   Statute. 

The  present  Protocol,  which  has  been  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  13th 
December,  1920,  is  subject  to  ratification.  Each 
Power  shall  send  its  ratification  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations ;  the  latter  shall 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  notify  such  ratifica- 
tion to  the  other  signatory  Powers.  The  ratifica- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  said  Protocol  shall  remain  open  for  sig- 
nature by  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  by  the  States  mentioned  in  the  Annex 
to  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 

The  Statute  of  the  Court  shall  come  into  force 
as  provided  in  the  above-mentioned  decision. 

Executed  at  Geneva,  in  a  single  copy,  the 
French  and  Enghsh  texts  of  which  shall  both  be 
authentic. 

16th  December  1920. 


Advocate  of  Peace,  February,  1931 
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Additional  Arguments 

IN  THE  Messenger  of  Peace,  supplement 
to  the  American  Friend,  of  December 
last,  there  appeared  an  editorial  friendly  to 
the  Court.  This  editorial  aroused  Mr. 
Frank  Santee,  of  What  Cheer,  Iowa,  to 
write  as  follows: 

Editor  Messenger  of  Peace: 

Your  editorial  in  the  issue  of  November  13th 
says  in  regard  to  the  Permanent  Court:  "There 
is  no  good  reason  why  this  nation  should  not  go 
in  and  there  is  every  sound  reason  why  we 
should."  That  might  be  a  debatable  question. 
The  Permanent  Court  is  not  an  independent  inter- 
national court  dealing  with  questions  that  might 
lead  to  war.  It  is  a  League  of  Nations  Court. 
It  was  established  by  the  League.  Its  law  comes 
from  the  League.  Its  judges  are  nominated  by 
The  Hague  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  and  elected 
and  paid  by  the  League.  Its  decisions  if  enforced 
are  enforced  by  the  League  and  neither  the  Court 
nor  the  League  has  the  power  to  enforce  their 
decisions  or  advisory  opinions  on  questions  that 
might  lead  to  war.  It  is  like  the  optional  clauses, 
just  a  peace  gesture.  France  and  Italy  have  both 
defied  the  League,  and  if  this  nation  joins  the 
Court,  we  might  be  drawn  into  the  League.  Our 
entrance  in  the  Court,  under  the  reservations 
that  the  Court  objects  to,  would  not  set  the  cause 
of  peace  forward,  but  would  be  an  actual  nulUfi- 
cation  of  the  Court  as  a  world  power  for  peace. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  both  sides  of  the 
question  and   then — write  another  editorial. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Messenger  of  Peace,  President  William  C. 
Dennis,  of  Earlham  College,  Indiana,  an 
international  lawyer  of  excellent  reputa- 
tion, replied  to  this  letter,  in  the  number  of 
January  15,  as  follows: 

Editor  Messenger  of  Peace: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  am  glad  to 
comment  upon  Mr.  Frank  Santee's  interesting  let- 
ter in  regard  to  the  World  Court,  with  which  I  am 
in  general  and  specific  disagreement.  I  believe 
with  you  that  "there  is  no  good  reason  why  this 
nation  should  not  go  in  and  there  is  every  reason 
why  we  should."  Please  allow  me  to  take  up 
Mr.  Santee's  objections  seriatim. 

/.  "It  is  a  League  of  Nations  court." 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  either  technically  or 
substantially  correct.  A  nation  can  belong  to  the 
League  and  not  to  the  Court,  or  vice  versa. 
Membership  in  the  League  comes  through  accept- 
ance of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  either  as  a 
part  of  one  of  the  peace  treaties  or  separately. 
Membership  in  the  World  Court  will  result  from 
our  acceptance  of  (1)  the  Protocol  of  Signature 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 


national Justice,  (2)  the  Protocol  of  Accession 
or  Adherence,  and  (3)  the  Protocol  of  Revision 
of  the  Statute,  all  of  which  have  been  signed 
by  the  United  States  and  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 
The  Court  and  the  League,  therefore,  are  created 
by  separate  and  distinct  treaties.  Joining  the 
World  Court  secures  none  of  the  rights  and 
entails  none  of  the  obligations  which  pertain  to 
membership  in  the  League.  The  Court  and  the 
League  are  in  law  and  in  fact  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. The  League  can  neither  change  nor  control 
the  Court. 

//.  "It  was  established  by  the  League." 

It  is  true  that  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  looks 
forward  to  the  creation  of  an  international  court 
of  justice  and  that  the  League  appointed  the  body 
of  jurists  drawn  from  various  nations  who  drew 
up  the  Statute  of  the  World  Court.  Elihu  Root 
was  one  of  these  jurists.  The  Council  and  the 
Assembly  afterward  made  certain  modifications 
in  the  Statute.  The  League,  therefore,  deserves 
a  generous  measure  of  credit  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court,  although  by  no  means  all  of  it. 
The  work  of  the  committee  of  jurists  in  1920  was 
only  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  efforts  to 
create  such  a  court  running  back  (to  mention 
recent  times  only)  to  the  First  and  Second  Hague 
Conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  the  London  Naval 
Conference  of  1908-09,  and  the  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  use  the  proposed  International  Prize 
Court  as  a  world  court.  In  all  of  these  efforts 
the  United  States  led  the  way,  and  finally  Mr. 
Root,  the  leading  international  lawyer  in  the 
United  States,  made  easily  the  most  important 
individual  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee of  jurists  in  1920  in  suggesting  the  plan 
which  was  adopted  for  the  selection  of  the 
judges  for  the  court. 

But,  assuming  that  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the 
League  did  establish  the  Court,  what  of  it?  Can 
no  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?  Suppose 
the  Statute  of  the  Court  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting;  would  its  authorship 
have  made  it  better  or  worse  than  it  now  is?  Is 
a  document  to  be  judged  by  its  authorship  or 
its  contents? 

III.  "Its  law  comes  from  the  League." 

If  I  understand  this  statement,  it  is  quite  erro- 
neous. The  law  of  the  Court  is  prescribed  by 
Article  38  of  the  Statute,  which  says  in  substance 
that  the  Court  shall  apply,  first,  international 
conventions;  second,  international  custom;  third, 
the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civil- 
ized nations;  and  fourth,  judicial  decisions  and 
the  writings  of  publicists.  The  Covenant  of  the 
League  is  not  the  law  of  the  Court  except  in  the 
sense  that  any  other  international  convention  is 
the  law  between  nations  signatory  thereto,  and 
will,  of  course,  be  applied  by  the  Court  in  decid- 
ing any  case  between  such  signatories  to  which 
it  is  applicable.  So  long  as  the  United  States  is 
not  a  party  to  the  League  it  is  in  no  wise  bound 
by  the  Covenant  of  the  League  and  the  Court 
would  not  apply  the  Covenant  in  any  case  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party  litigant. 
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IV.  "Its  judges  are  nominated  by  The  Hague 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  and  elected  and  paid 
by  the  League." 

(a.)  The  first  part  of  this  statement  is  not 
entirely  accurate.  The  judges  are  nominated  by 
the  national  groups  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  in 
each  country;  e.  g.,  the  four  American  judges 
have  the  right  to  nominate  a  certain  number,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  each  country.  Is  there  any- 
thing objectionable  in  this?  The  United  States 
is  a  member  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  and  pre- 
sumably both  friends  and  opponents  of  the  World 
Court  approve  our  membership  therein. 

(b.)  The  judges,  after  being  nominated,  are 
elected  not  "by  the  League"  but  by  the  Assembly 
and  Council  of  the  League  acting  separately.  This 
method  of  selection  was  an  American  contribution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Root  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
the  perplexing  question  as  to  how  the  rights  of 
the  small  and  large  states  are  to  be  accommodated. 
The  influence  of  the  large  states  is  predominant 
in  the  Council,  while  in  the  Assembly  each  state 
has  equal  representation,  and  the  election  of 
judges  by  each  body  acting  separately  satisfies 
the  aspirations  and  quiets  the  apprehensions  of 
both  the  large  and  the  small  nations,  just  as  the 
constitution  of  our  House  and  Senate  reconciled 
the  large  and  small  colonies  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. If  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the 
League  were  not  ready  to  hand,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  create  similar  bodies  appointed  by 
the  same  nations.  If  we  are  ready  to  sit  down 
with  these  nations  at  all,  we  might  just  as  well 
sit  down  with  their  representatives  to  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  the  League  for  this  one  purpose. 
Since  we  must  perforce  remain  in  this  wicked 
world  associating  with  these  same  nations  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  we  would  be  in  any  wise  the 
gainer  if  we  insisted  on  their  stepping  outside  the 
doors  of  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  before  each 
election  of  judges  was  held.  It  is,  of  course,  pro- 
vided in  the  Protocol  of  Adherence  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  shall  participate 
in  elections  in  the  Council  and  Assembly,  and  for 
this  purpose  only,  upon  the  same  basis  as  the 
representatives  of  any  other  nation. 

(c.)  It  is  true  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  are 
paid  through  the  machinery  of  the  League,  and 
when  we  join  the  Court  we  shall  contribute  our 
proportion  in  that  way  rather  than  by  handing 
our  check  direct  to  the  Court.  "If  this  be  trea- 
son, make  the  most  of  it." 

V.  "Its  decisions,  if  enforced,  are  enforced  by  the 
League,  and  neither  the  Court  nor  the  League 
has  the  power  to  enforce  their  decisions  or  ad- 
visory opinions  on  questions  that  might  lead 
to  war." 

The  World  Court  has  no  authority  or  power 
whatsoever  to  enforce  any  decision  or  advisory 
opinion  on  any  question,  whether  it  would  lead 
to  war  or  not.  Neither  has  any  other  inter- 
national court  in  existence  or  in  contemplation. 
If  this  be  an  objection,  it  is  an  objection  to  every 
international  tribunal  beginning  with  The  Hague 
Tribunal.  If  we  are  to  wait  for  a  World  Court 
until  we  can  have  a  court  with  power  to  enforce 
its  decrees,  in  my  judgment  we  shall  have  to 
wait  some  time,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  wait 


some  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  world  is 
yet  ready  for  such  a  court,  or  that  it  would  be 
wise  as  yet  to  agree  to  enforce  the  decisions  of 
any  court.  I  believe  that  this  would  as  yet  make 
more  for  war  than  for  peace. 

"From  lower  to   the  higher  next. 
Not  to  the  top,  is  Nature's  text." 

No  one  claims  that  the  World  Court  is  perfect. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  most  nearly  perfect 
international  court  which  has  yet  been  devised. 

VI.  "It  is  like  the  optional  clauses,  just  a  peace 

gesture." 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that  any  international 
agreement  which  does  not  provide  that  it  shall  be 
carried  out  under  the  sanction  of  physical  force 
is  merely  a  gesture.  If  this  is  true,  all  treaties 
are  gestures,  and  yet  treaties  have  ordinarily  been 
regarded  as  matters  of  great  practical  importance. 
When  a  great  nation  once  concluded  that  a  certain 
treaty  was  only  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  it  discovered 
its  error. 

VII.  "France  and  Italy  have  both  defied  the 
League,  and  if  this  nation  joins  the  Court,  we 
might  be  drawn  into  the  League." 

(a.)  It  is  submitted  that  the  relations  of  France 
and  Italy  to  the  League,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  irrelevant.  We  are  speaking  of  the  Court,  not 
the  League,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
action  which  the  League  might  or  might  not  take 
to  coerce  France  and  Italy. 

(b.)  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  signing 
document  A  has  any  tendency  to  "draw  us  into" 
signing  document  B,  except  upon  the  theory  that 
we  shall  "first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace," 
but  is  this  not  to  suggest  that  we  shall  be  so  well 
pleased  with  our  experience  under  document  A 
that  it  will  make  us  less  gun  shy,  so  to  speak,  of 
document  B?  This  might  be  true  if  our  objec- 
tion to  document  B  merely  arises  from  prejudice. 
In  my  own  case,  I  fondly  hope  that  my  objec- 
tions to  entering  the  League  for  the  present  at 
least,  rest  on  reasons,  and  if  I  should  be  con- 
vinced that  these  reasons  are  unsound  or  have 
ceased  to  exist,  I  reserve  the  right  to  change  my 
attitude.  Cannot  the  opponents  of  the  Court 
trust  themselves  so  far?  Miist  they,  like  Ulysses, 
stop  their  ears  with  wax  in  order  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  the  international  sirens? 

VIII.  "Our  entrance  into  the  Court  under  the 
reservations  that  the  Court  objects  to  would 
not  set  the  cause  of  peace  forward,  but  would 
be  an  actual  nullification  of  the  Court  as  a 
world  power  for  peace." 

This  is  not  understood.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Court  has  not  objected  to  any  of  our  reserva- 
tions. If  the  reference  be  to  the  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  answer  is,  while  they  had 
some  difficulty  with  our  reservation  with  respect 
to  advisory  opinions,  they  had  every  desire  to 
meet  our  point  of  view  and  have  now  done  so, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  great  body  of  international  lawyers 
in  the  country,  through  the  adoption  of  another 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Root's  which  provides  in  sub- 
stance that  in  the  extremely  unlikely  event  that 
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fit  is  insisted  that  the  Court  shall  render  an  ad- 
visory opinion  to  which  we  object,  we  may  drop 
out  of  the  Court  on  our  own  motion,  without 
hard  feeHngs  on  either  side. 

IX.  "It  might  be  well  to  consider  both  sides  of 

ithe  question  and  then  write  another  editorial." 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  state  the  facts 
as  I  understand  them  accurately  in  this  letter. 
I  leave  it  to  the  Editor  to  write  another  editorial, 
but  I  do  venture  to  express  the  hope  in  closing 
;  that  Friends  will  not  allow  "the  best  to  be  the 
I  enemy  of  the  good" ;  that  they  will  not  reject  a 
modest  step  in  the  right  direction  because  it  does 
not  go  all  the  way;  that  they  will  not  join  hands 
with  the  forces  of  reaction  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  assuming  her  rightful  place  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  most  satisfactory  international  tribunal 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  as  yet  been 
able  to  devise,  a  court  which  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  but  which  has  behind  it  a  record  of 
solid  accomplishment  for  a  decade,  a  court  which 
more  nearly  than  anything  which  men  have  as  yet 
devised  realizes  William  Penn's  ideal  when  he  said, 
"Thus  Peace  is  maintained  by  Justice,  which  is 
a  fruit  of  Government  as  Government  is  from 
Society  and  Society  is  from  Consent." 
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The  Happy  Traveler 

And  the  Contacts  of  Peace 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 


WHAT,  if  any,  are  the  mental  processes 
of  the  happy  traveler?  Here  is  a  field 
seemingly  untouched  by  the  inquisitive 
psychologists.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  psycho- 
logical matter — psychology  is  no  special 
forte  of  mine;  but  in  a  day  when  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  is  given  for  a 
thesis  on  "A  Relative  Study  of  the  Spots 
on  Potato  Bugs,"  there  ought  to  be  room 
for  at  least  one  dissertation  on  the  mental 
operations  of  the  happy  traveler,  to  what- 
ever branch  of  learning  such  a  "research" 
may  belong.  Indeed,  we  may  not  know  it, 
but  we  are  all  seeking  for  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  just  this  thing,  for  travelers  at  last 
we  all  are.  With  reflection,  such  an  inquiry 
assumes  an  increasing  importance;  for,  if 
we  are  going  to  keep  up  this  habit  of 
travel — and  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine and  cheap  ocean  travel  seem  to  have 
settled  that — we  may  as  well  make  it  as 
happy  as  possible  while  it  lasts.  How  can 
this  be  done?  Here,  surely,  is  a  question 
that  comes  home  to  everyone  of  us.  What 
is  the  use  of  travel? 

The  Word 

Of  course  the  word  "travel"  itself  stirs 
up  a  mess  of  difficulties  at  the  outset.  What 
does  it  mean?  Francis  Bacon  had  a  bit 
to  say  about  this,  calling  it  "education" 
for  the  young  and  "experience"  for  the 
old — not  a  very  clear  distinction;  while 
Samuel  Johnson  referred  to  it  as  a  use- 
ful regulator  of  the  "imagination."  And 
yet,  Immanuel  Kant  acquired  education, 
experience,  and  a  regulated  imagination, 
and  all  on  a  quantity  production  scale, 
without  ever  wandering  from  his  old  city 
of  Koenigsberg  for  more  than  thirty  miles. 
Thoreau  felt  that  he  knew  his  "world  in- 
timately," for,  as  he  said,  "I  have  spent 
many  years  traveling  in  Concord."  So, 
since  definitions  are  acknowledged  to  be 
rather  dangerous  things,  the  purpose  here 
is  to  speak  of  travel  in  its  simpler  sense 
of  getting  about  from  place  to  place  for 


legitimate  purposes  other  than  business 
What  I  am  about  to  say,  therefore,  relates 
for  the  most  part  to  travel  in  its  every-day 
meaning. 

The  Show 

The  mental  processes  of  the  happy 
traveler,  if  the  processes  are  to  rank  as 
mental,  depend,  of  course,  on  the  kind  of 
mind  the  mind  in  question  may  be.  Some 
travelers  seem  to  get  their  money's  worth 
by  simply  moving  rapidly  from  one  place 
to  another,  restaurant  to  restaurant, 
theater  to  theater,  town  to  town.  Evi- 
dently motion  can  itself  be  a  form  of  rec- 
ompense, a  Ding  an  sich,  if  the  phrase 
is  still  allowable.  When  asked  in  Paris 
if  he  had  been  through  the  Louvre,  the 
red-blooded  American — of  course  he  must 
have  been  red-blooded — replied  that  he 
had.  When  asked  how  long  it  took  him, 
he  regretfully  confessed  that  it  took  all 
of  thirty  minutes;  but  he  added,  a  bit  more 
proudly,  that  he  could  have  "done  it  in 
twenty  minutes  if  the  floors  hadn't  been 
so  slippery."  It  doesn't  get  us  anywhere 
to  suggest  that  this  virile  person  would 
better  have  followed  Mr.  Dooley's  advice 
to  all  prospective  travelers,  thrown  a  lot 
of  money  out  of  the  window,  put  a  cinder 
in  his  eye  and  gone  to  bed  on  a  top  shelf 
in  his  closet.  The  motion  of  going  through 
the  Louvre  in  record  time  may  have  been 
salutary.  It  is  better  to  have  seen  .the 
Louvre  in  a  rush  than  never  to  have  seen 
it  at  all.  What  he  saw  through  those 
miles  of  matchless  art,  of  course,  depended 
upon  what  he  had  in  his  eyes  to  see  with. 
After  all,  he  may  have  had  something. 
The  happy  traveler  learns  to  soft-pedal  his 
impatient  criticisms  of  travelers  who  have 
tastes  different  from  his. 

A  growing  stock  of  incidents  and  whim- 
sies is  proof  that  the  happy  traveler 
never  becomes  blase.  Express  yourself  if 
you  will  as  to  the  wealthy  gadabout  who, 
when  addressed  by  the  poor  stay-at-home 
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with  "I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  whole 
world,"  yawningly  replied,  "Oh,  yes,  what 
there  is  of  it!"  Or,  again,  as  to  this  con- 
versation between  two  Englishmen:  "And 
where  have  you  been?"  "I?  I  have  been 
abroad."  "Yes?  Oh,  that's  a  beastly  place, 
isn't  it?"  Whatever  your  reactions  to  such 
persons,  you  will  agree  that  there  is  a  more 
hopeful  something  in  the  candid  wanderer 
who  replied  to  the  question  whether  or  not 
he  had  found  much  poverty  in  Europe: 
"Oh,  yes,  I  found  a  great  deal  of  poverty 
in  Europe.  In  fact  I  brought  a  lot  of  it 
home  with  me."  The  happy  traveler  has 
a  flair  for  humor,  which  at  its  best  is  a 
sense  of  proportion;  but,  be  it  added,  the 
really  happy  traveler  becomes  consciously 
modest  as  his  increasing  experience  widens 
his  perspectives,  for  he  soon  learns  that 
there  is  beyond  all  his  travels  a  world  of 
things  which  while  on  this  planet  he  can 
never  reach. 

In  other  words  the  happy  traveler  may 
agree  with  Voltaire  who  wrote  to  his  friend 
that  "only  charlatans  are  certain,"  or 
with  another  Frenchman  who  held  that  "all 
conclusions  are  for  the  most  part  acts  of 
folly,"  or  with  still  another,  that  "every 
dogmatic  statement  is  false,  including  this 
one;"  but  the  more  he  travels,  the  more 
he  will  conclude  with  certainty,  and  state 
with  dogmatic  assurance,  substantially  as 
I  follows:  "This  old  world  is  an  interesting 
show,  even  if  I  don't  know  what  it  is  all 
about." 

The  Shrines 

The  happy  traveler  is  a  lover  of  shrines. 
Since  Carlyle  could  write  so  feelingly  of 
'Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  surely  some- 
one will  yet  rise  to  do  justice  to  "Shrines 
and  Shrine  Worship." 

A  thing  or  spot  made  venerable  or  sacred 
by  historical  or  other  association  is  a  shrine. 
Such  a  thing  or  spot,  seen  for  the  first  time, 
gives  the  happy  traveler  a  thrill  like  the 
music  from  a  gondola  or  the  news  of  an 
unexpected  legacy.  There  are  tombstones 
the  sight  of  which  start  something  in  the 
happy  traveler  to  "a  fine  frenzy  rolling." 
To  put  informing  tablets  on  historical 
houses  and  places  is  an  encouraging  evi- 
dence of  good  sense,  as  well  as  fine  taste, 
be  it  by  a  person,  a  town,  or  a  state — a 


spiritually  profitable  business  for  all  hands. 

Shrines  interpret  and  illuminate  in  a  way 
known  only  to  themselves.  I  never  got  any 
sense  out  of  Emerson's  matchless  little 
poem  "The  Days"  until  I  had  been  enter- 
tained in  that  great  man's  home  among  his 
aged  books.  What  there  was  about  that 
fine  old  colonial  Concord  house  that  could 
have  any  bearing  on  the  "daughters  of 
time"  I  cannot  say.    I  only  state  the  fact. 

Look  at  the  matter  further.  Francis  the 
First  was  to  me  a  mere  name  in  French 
history  until  one  day  in  Paris  I  found  my- 
self in  the  little  old  Rue  Hirondelle  before 
a  house  which  he  built  for  his  friend,  the 
Duchess  d'Estampes,  and  over  the  door 
of  which  he  had  placed  his  hideous  sala- 
mander insignia,  the  most  emphatic,  and  in 
this  case  probably  needful,  "keep  off  the 
grass"  sign  in  all  the  world.  Since  seeing 
that  little  old  palace  on  Swallow  Street, 
Francis  the  First  is  to  me  a  very  flesh-and- 
blood  person.  I  feel  t-iat  I  have  known 
this  man,  this  intrigant,  this  he-blade  sort 
of  chap,  initial  force  of  the  Renaissance  in 
France.  I  know  him,  now,  highly  educated 
and  profligate,  bold  and  unscrupulous, 
lover  of  beauty,  chivalrous  and  gay,  filled, 
as  the  French  say,  with  "the  reverse  of  his 
qualities."  I  can  see  him  now  writing  that 
fine  sentence  of  his  to  his  mother,  aiter  his 
defeat  before  Pavia — "all  is  lost  save 
honor." 

And  then,  I  never  seemed  to  sense  the 
relations  between  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France  and  his  former  wife.  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  until,  again  in  Paris,  I  stood  before 
the  old  Hotel  de  Sens,  and  reread  the  story 
of  Marguerite's  erstwhile  young  lover  Ver- 
mont's execution  there,  she  looking  ap- 
provingly on  from  that  little  window  above. 
It  became  clear  to  me  then  that  this  Henry, 
who  found  Paris  to  be  "worth  a  mass," 
must  have  easily  discovered  a  number  of 
things  in  Marguerite  to  suggest  a  divorce. 
Somehow,  furthermore,  it  is  easier  to  read 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy"  after  having 
seen  in  Paris  that  battered  old  court,  in 
front  of  the  very  ancient  little  church  of 
St.  Julian  the  Poor,  in  which  Dante,  a 
student,  slept  o'  nights  on  the  straw  be- 
cause his  landlady  had  turned  him  out  for 
nonpayment  of  board. 

Or  once  again,  the  story  of  the  French 
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Revolution  never  appeared  to  me  real  until 
I  had  visited,  again  in  Paris,  the  old  mon- 
astery of  Les  Carmes  at  70  Rue  Vaugirard, 
where,  on  September  2,  1792,  the  floodtide 
of  Revolutionary  butchery  seems  to  have 
reached  its  height.  There  it  is  today, 
garden,  steps,  doors,  windows,  halls,  quite 
as  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago. 
One  can  here  live  over  again  vividly  the 
whole  heart-rending  story,  and  realize  as 
perhaps  nowhere  else  in  all  Paris  what  those 
days  of  "The  Terror"  came  to  mean. 

And,  finally — it  must  be  finally  some- 
where— stories  of  Madame  Roland  and  of 
Charlotte  Corday  never  became  sensible  to 
me  until  after  I  discovered,  largely  by  acci- 
dent a  few  months  ago,  in  the  cellar  of  a 
very  agreeable  French  householder  in  a 
small  square  of  the  narrow  little  Rue 
Furstemberg,  some  eighteen  of  the  original 
cells  of  the  old  Abbaye  prison,  referred 
to  by  the  guidebooks  as  "wholly  de- 
stroyed"; for  it  was  in  this  prison  that  both 
of  these  remarkable  women  were  incar- 
cerated, Charlotte  being  brought  directly 
there  after  her  affair  with  Marat  and  a 
butcher  knife,  just  around  the  corner. 
From  here  Madame  Roland  wrote  her 
charge  against  the  revolutionists,  condemn- 
ing the  illegality  of  her  arrest,  in  a  letter 
one  can  still  read  in  the  National  Archives, 
across  the  river  from  this  place.  Perhaps, 
pitiful  thought,  the  cells  these  poor  women 
occupied  are  among  those  I  found  by 
chance,  just  wandering  around  with  no 
"guide"  but  an  inquisitive  mind.  In  any 
event,  Charlotte  Corday  and  Manon  Ro- 
land are  more  clearly  defined  persons  for 
me  now  after  having  seen  those  cells. 

Shrines  speak  a  language  all  their  own 
and  tell  tales  the  books  can  never  tell,  ex- 
plain it  as  you  may. 

The  Collector 

The  joy  of  traveling  is  quite  akin  to  the 
fascination  that  collectors  get  out  of  their 
collections;  or,  rather,  out  of  the  game 
itself.  And  this  pleasure  of  collecting  de- 
pends less  upon  the  item  of  expense  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  There  are  collec- 
tions which  cost  very  little.  Wishing  to 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  collecting  without  the 
thud  of  bankruptcy,  a  happy  writer  in  a 
recent  magazine  tells  of  the  fun  he  is  get- 
ting out  of  collecting  and  tabulating  famil- 


iar phrases  and  their  origins.  This  new 
and  wholly  inexpensive  luxury  began,  as 
I  recall,  with  his  discovery  of  the  origin  oi 
the  phrase  "Hobson's  choice."  He  now 
has  a  large  and  growing  collection.  Ac- 
cording to  our  last  news  of  him,  he  was 
chasing  down  the  origin  of  such  phrases  as 
"suited  to  a  T,"  "call  a  spade  a  spade," 
and,  interesting  enough,  the  expression 
"queer  as  Dick's  hatband."  He  is  excited 
to  know  who  was  Dick,  and  why  his  hat- 
band was  queer.  Here  is  a  kind  of  travel 
as  inexpensive  as  it  is  fascinating,  the  col- 
lector-travel. But  all  happy  travel  is  col- 
lector-travel. 

So  let  us  get  back  to  Paris.  Take  eleven 
hours  and  drop  down  to  Geneva,  shorter 
by  airplane.  I  choose  Geneva  because 
Americans  seem  to  like  the  place.  Indeed, 
we  have  named  some  eighteen  of  our  towns 
in  the  United  States  after  Geneva.  It  will 
cost  eight  or  ten  dollars  to  get  to  that  little 
Swiss  city;  but,  once  there,  it  will  cost 
nothing  to  look  around,  for  one  can  walk 
all  over  the  place  in  a  short  time. 

Look  around — there  is  the  rub!  For  a 
traveler's  satisfaction  ought  to  deepen  and 
increase  somewhat  in  proportion  to  his 
background  of  historical  knowledge  of  the 
places  he  visits.  To  look  around  requires 
something  to  look  around  with.  There  are 
things  to  be  seen  only  with  the  inside  of 
the  eye. 

So  you  are  in  Geneva.  You  see  a  clean 
little  city;  a  very  pretty  lake,  with  cold, 
clear  water,  running  on  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  the  River  Rhone;  a  cathedral  on 
a  hill;  parks;  a  law-abiding  people,  a  re- 
public since  1530.  You'see  restaurants  with 
real  orchestras  on  the  sidewalks;  shops 
with  the  best  and  the  poorest  watches  in 
the  world;  and  Mont  Blanc,  if  the  air  is 
right,  forty  miles  away — not  in  Switzer- 
land, but  in  France.  You  see  the  League 
of  Nations  at  work,  here,  there  and  every- 
where. And,  if  you  are  wise,  you  observe 
delegates  from  every  land,  drinking  beer 
at  La  Bavaria  late  at  night,  and  hear  them 
talk.  You  see  swans  swimming  around  the 
little  island  dedicated  to  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  native  of  Geneva.  You  are  col- 
lecting pictures  in  your  mind.  Once  on  the 
spot,  it  costs  very  little  to  collect  these 
things. 
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And,  being  there,  it  costs  nothing  to 
walk  around  to  the  old  bastion  wall  of  the 
place,  over  near  the  university,  to  close 
your  eyes  and  to  see  the  Savoyards,  the 
Genevese  call  them  Mamelukes  or  soldier- 
slaves,  with  their  spoon  necklaces  indica- 
tive of  their  purpose  to  "eat  Geneva." 
They  are  attacking  the  town  and  meeting 
defeat  there,  after  over  three  hundred  years 
of  strife  with  the  Genevese,  there  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1602;  and,  if  you  wait 
and  listen  carefully,  you  will  hear  the 
Genevese  celebrating  their  victory,  their 
"Escalade,"  with  the  124th  Psalm.  It  costs 
nothing  to  hear  and  see  the  men  and  women 
of  Geneva  of  that  day,  with  molten  lead, 
petards  and  much  bravery,  winning  this 
their  final  fight  with  the  men  of  Savoy. 
Part  of  the  old  city  wall  over  which  these 
Homeric  things  happened  is  this  bastion- 
like structure  right  before  you. 

And  to  the  left,  still  a  part  of  the  wall, 
is  an  ancient  looking  building,  shooting 
high  up  in  a  tower-like  fashion.  It  is  the 
town  hall  of  the  place.  You  probably 
know  that  in  there  is  a  room  where  the 
Red  Cross  was  born,  and  where,  too,  Ameri- 
I  can  and  English  statesmen  settled  a  major 
international  dispute  known  as  the  Ala- 
bama Claims.  But  with  the  right  kind  of 
eyes  you  will  see  there  in  the  very  walls 
the  handiwork  of  Romans,  of  Franks  and 
Burgundians,  a  monument  indeed  to  con- 
siderably over  a  millenium  of  human 
aspiration. 

Geneva  is  an  open,  fascinating  book  for 
those  with  eyes  to  see.  Last  summer,  with 
no  one  else  around,  a  companionable  Con- 
gressman from  Ohio  and  I  took  turns 
preaching  in  German  to  each  other — why 
our  sickly  German  I  don't  know— from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Maccabees, 
from  which  pulpit  both  Calvin  and  John 
Knox  preached  to  their  boys,  one  in  French 
and  the  other  in  English,  during  midyears 
of  the  16th  century.  Both  Calvin  and 
Knox  are  persons  now,  for  the  Congress- 
man and  for  me. 

There  are  many  places  where  you  may 
walk  and  talk,  should  you  choose,  with  one 
Francois  Marie  Arouet,  familiarly  known 
as  Voltaire,  who  lived  nearby,  1756-67,  and 
who  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
at  Ferney,  in  a  house  still  standing  just 
outside  the  city. 


Remember  your  Shelley,  and  then  walk 
around  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  to- 
ward Cologny  to  the  old  Villa  Diodati, 
where  a  Swiss  gentleman  with  an  American 
wife  now  live;  a  place  where  Milton 
stopped  on  his  way  to  Florence;  where 
Byron  lived  at  the  time  when  Shelley,  his 
wife  and  her  sister  were  staying  at  a  little 
villa  just  below  on  the  shore,  and  see  what 
you  can  see.  If  you  can  recall  those  days 
of  Byron's  life  here,  you  can  see  dainty 
footsteps  back  and  forth  through  the  vine- 
yard between  the  home  of  Byron  and  the 
house  of  Shelley,  and  you  can  hear  a 
woman  crying,  while  the  gossips  rage  in 
the  town;  for  there  are  great  goings-on, 
a  little  slipper  found  in  the  mud  by  a  talka- 
tive gardener.  And  it  all  ends  in  very  sad 
things  for  Shelley's  poor  sister-in-law, 
mother  of  Byron's  baby.  Can't  you  see  it 
all,  here  by  the  lakeside,  here  at  the  Villa 
Diodati? 

Encircling  the  city,  you  can  see  the  out- 
break of  an  epidemic  there  in  1568-72. 
For  you  who  can  see  with  the  inside  of 
your  eye,  there  are  "posters"  around,  of- 
ficial decrees  they  are,  charging  as  follows: 
That  sufferers  must  not  open  their  win- 
dows; that  to  avoid  infection  they  must 
not  eat  fruit ;  that  they  must  take  no  baths ; 
and  that  they  "must  frequent  sermons  with 
assiduity  in  order  to  turn  away  the  wrath 
of  God,  which  would  appear  from  the 
plague  to  be  violently  aroused  against  the 
town." 

When  the  wind  is  right,  and  there  are 
winds  in  Geneva,  you  can  hear  soldiers 
marching.  They  are  the  men  of  Julius 
Caesar's  army  crossing  the  bridge  that  used 
to  join  in  the  long  ago  the  Allobroges  to 
the  Helvetii.  That  was  a  half-century  be- 
fore Christ,  right  over  there. 

You  can  see  the  place  shining  as  the 
capital  of  Burgundy,  five  hundred  years 
later.  Still  another  five  hundred  years, 
and  now  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Geneva  is  consecrating  its  Cathedral  as  a 
Romanesque  place  of  worship,  in  1024  to 
be  exact;  a  structure  ultimately  to  be 
finished,  after  another  seven  hundred 
years,  in  the  Gothic  form. 

One  can  find,  I  dare  say,  the  shades  of 
more  interesting  people  and  events,  per- 
sons and  experiences  known  to  the  ages, 
around  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  than 
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in  any  other  similar  area  in  all  the  world. 
But  this  is  not  a  history. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  that  there 
are  many  things  which  a  little  background 
will  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveler  in 
Geneva,  adding  immeasurably  to  his  col- 
lection of  treasured  memories;  but,  more 
important  fact,  the  same  thing  is  of  course 
true  of  every  other  place  on  earth.  Across 
Lafayette  Park  from  my  shop  window, 
right  here  as  I  write  in  Washington,  I  see 
a  brown  building.  It  is  a  summer  evening 
of  1842.  Lord  Ashburton  of  England  is 
coming  down  the  steps  on  his  way  to  dine 
with  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State, 
who  lives  right  there  in  that  house  less  than 
a  block  this  side,  also  in  plain  sight  to  the 
inside  of  the  eye.  A  boundary  dispute, 
lasting  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
will  be  settled  there  tonight. 

The  Discoverer 

But  there  is  another  substance  in  the 
fun  of  travel,  most  important  perhaps  of 
all.  It  is  the  zest  of  discovery,  of  real 
original  discovery,  or — which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing — of  what  one  believes  to 
be  an  original  discovery. 

Go  with  me  on  a  little  trip  to  the  Harz 
Mountains,  northermost  hills  of  Germany, 
home  of  fairies;  for  I  made  a  cheerful  dis- 
covery in  this  Prussian  section  last  summer. 

The  way  to  begin  a  trip  to  the  Harz 
is  to  read  the  following:  Heine's  "Harz- 
reise";  Goethe's  ''Harzreise  in  Winter"; 
but  especially  Goethe's  first  part  of  Faust, 
with  especial  attention  to  "Walpurgis- 
nacht";  then  every  German  fairy  tale  pos- 
sible; and  linally,  of  course,  the  guidebooks. 
One  can  get  all  these  in  English. 

Then  go  to  Goslar,  favorite  of  old  Saxon 
kings,  one  of  the  best  picture  towns  of  all 
Europe.  It  is  only  a  few  hours  by  train 
southwest  of  Berlin  and  about  the  same 
distance  southeast  of  Bremen.  While  not 
appreciated  by  Heine,  one  could  not  find 
a  more  comfortable  and  imperial  old 
Hanseatic  city,  or  a  better  center  from 
which  to  take  easy  bus  trips  through  the 
Oker-Tal,  to  the  Bode-Tal,  the  Ilse-Tal, 
and  other  fascinating  woodland  valleys, 
every  one  ablaze  with  beauty  and  its 
charm  of  folklore.  The  Grimm  brothers 
wrote  their  fairy  tales  at  Cassel  nearby. 
Dietrich  Vorwert  is  a  German  who  knows 


his  Goslar,  for  it  is  he  who  has  said:  "If  I 
were  permitted  to  choose  my  dwelling  in 
some  German  town,  I  should  say  Goslar. 
There  houses  have  hearts,  the  slow  but 
steady  throb  of  which  is  enlivened  by  the 
rich  life  of  a  great  past."  Wordsworth 
must  have  begun  his  introspective,  auto- 
biographical poem,  "The  Prelu'de,"  in  Gos- 
lar, for  he  was  living  there  when  that  major 
work  was  begun  in  1799, — 

"Free  as  a  bird  to  settle  where  I  will." 
The  reason  for  the  growth  of  the  fairy- 
tale type  of  literature  throughout  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  world  goes  back,  it  is 
said,  to  the  conflict  between  heathenism 
and  Christianity,  which  was,  in  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries,  especially  acute  through- 
out these  areas.  It  appears  that  St.  Wal- 
purga,  a  niece  of  St.  Boniface,  went  to 
this  part  of  Germany  in  the  8th  century 
to  convert  the  Saxon  heathen,  and  especially 
to  substitute  a  Christian  for  the  heathen 
holiday  of  May  L  By  the  9th  century  the 
cult  of  St.  Walpurga  had  become  strong, 
and  May  first  was  dedicated  to  St.  Wal- 
purga. The  night  before  is  now  observed 
as  Walpurgis-nacht,  when  the  old  heathen 
spirits  reappear  as  devils,  as  spirits  riding 
on  he-goats,  especially  as  witches  riding 
on  broomsticks.  The  celebration  of  Wal- 
purgis-nacht is  especially  associated  with 
the  Brocken,  the  highest  of  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, for  it  is  there  that  the  witches  fore- 
gather on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  every 
April.  It  is  to  this  point  that  Mephisto- 
pheles  takes  Faust  in  the  Goethe  tragedy. 
My  discovery  was  on  the  Brocken. 

But  before  divulging  this  discovery,  let 
me  recall  to  you  an  illuminating  fact  in 
the  experience  of  Richard  Wagner,  born 
not  far  away  in  Leipsic.  After  Wagner 
had  developed  his  art  theory — his  idea  of 
a  musical  drama  in  which  not  only  music 
but  poetry,  painting,  and  acting  should  be 
brought  together  into  an  organic  whole  for 
one  complete  artistic  effect — the  question 
arose  whether  he  should  make  use  of  his- 
torical or  mythical  characters  for  his  per- 
sons of  the  drama.  He  decided  to  take  the 
mythical,  and  for  the  reason  that  historical 
personages  are  limited  by  the  color  and 
conventions  of  time  and  place ;  while  mythi- 
cal subjects,  free  from  such  limitations, 
lend  themselves  perfectly  to  the  poet's  task 
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of  concentrating  on  characters  and  emo- 
tions. My  own  corollary  to  this  conclusion 
of  Wagner's  is  that  our  mythical  char- 
acters, evolved  from  a  sort  of  common  con- 
sent, are  truer  to  life  than  the  flesh-and- 
blood  persons  of  time  and  space,  circum- 
scribed as  they  must  be  by  the  mental 
boundaries  of  the  historians. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  after  a  comfortable 
bus  ride  of  about  forty  miles  from  Goslar 
through  the  colorful  Oker-Tal,  I  arrived  at 
Schierke,  at  the  foot  of  the  Brocken.  There 
I  took  a  train  some  twelve  winding  miles 
to  the  top,  visited  daily  by  crowds,  with 
its  hotel,  meteorological  station,  and  tall 
tower.  It  is  easy  to  relive  there  the  ex- 
j)eriences  of  Heine  and  Gcethe,  in  spite  of 
these  very  physical  expressions  of  our 
modern  world.  When  on  December  10, 
.1777,  Goethe  reached  this  height  he  walked 
out  on  the  grotesque  ledge  of  rocks  known 
now  as  the  Devil's  Pulpit,  and,  looking  out 
in  every  direction  over  the  hundred  miles 
of  snow-covered  world,  with  a  dozen  cities 
in  full  view,  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Was 
ist  der  Mensch,  dass  du  sein  gedenkest?" — 
What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 
Walking  around  among  the  crumbs  of 
"ock — brocken  means  crumbs — one's  love 
"»f  shrines,  one's  joy  of  collecting,  one's 
hrill  in  back  of  the  eye,  all  come  into  full 
olay.  But  the  rapture  on  this  occasion  was 
he  thrill  of  a  discoverer.  While  I  missed 
vhat  others  have  seen,  the  "Spectre  of  the 
brocken,"  I  discovered  witches  riding  on 
iroitmsticks. 

It  was  this  way.    While  the  top  of  the 

kocken  is  for  the  most  part  above  the 

ree  line,  there  are  here  and  there  groups 

1  short,  evergreen,  scrubby,  shrubby  trees. 

"he  winds  at  this  height  are  evidently  pre- 

ailing  winds,   for  the   greenery  of  these 

I  tie  trees,  where  greenery  survives,  is  all 

n  one  side  of  the  trunks.    Walking  down 

he  well-worn  path,  called  "Goethe's  path," 

chanced  to  turn,  and  there  up  the  slope 

ttween  me  and  the  sky  was  a  group  of 

('   shrubs,    with    their   bony   limbs   of 

■d  green  all  extending  in  one  direction 

he  leeward  sides  of  the  trunks.     Sud- 

\  it  dawned  upon  me  that  those  bunches 

Teenery    swinging    in    the    wind    were 

hes.    There  were  the  heads,  the  arms, 

ji.c    flowing  skirts,   the   spreading   brooms 


swinging  behind,  the  broomsticks  them- 
selves, all  exactly  as  in  the  pictures  of  the 
fairy  books.  While  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  I  called  a  group  of  Germans  and 
asked  them  if  they  saw  what  I  saw.  They 
became  as  enrapt  as  I,  for,  behold  we  were 
at  a  perfect  meeting  of  minds,  all  seeing 
the  same  things  and  for  the  first  time.  I 
had  discovered,  with  all  the  glow  of  an 
original  discoverer,  witches  riding  on  broom- 
sticks. 

It  may  be  that  these  have  been  dis- 
covered before;  but  so  far  I  have  found 
nothing  in  the  books  about  it.  The  botan- 
ists have  "witch  brooms,"  I  am  told,  broom- 
like growths  often  seen  on  the  branches  of 
trees.  They  are  described  as  a  dense  de- 
velopment of  branching  twigs  formed  at 
one  place  on  a  branch  as  the  result  of  the 
irritation  set  up  by  the  presence  of  a  mite 
or  a  fungus.  These  are  not  my  witches. 
Until  someone  can  bring  forward  accept- 
able historical  evidence  that  others  have 
made  this  discovery  of  witches  riding  on 
broomsticks,  as  they  certainly  ride  on  the 
Brocken,  I  shall  stand  by  my  guns  and  de- 
mand my  rights  not  only  as  an  honest-to- 
goodness  discoverer,  but  as  an  original  dis- 
coverer. In  the  meantime,  I  am  looking 
for  someone  to  endow  me  to  go  to  the 
Brocken  every  Walpurgis-nacht. 

And  So 

In  his  first  great  masterpiece,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  has  many  caustic 
things  to  say  about  travelers,  tells  us  that 
the  dawn  is  his  Assyria,  the  noon  his  Eng- 
land of  the  senses  and  the  understanding, 
the  sunset  and  the  moonrise  his  Paphos 
and  unimaginable  realms  of  fairie,  and 
that  the  midnight  is  his  Germany  of  mys- 
tic philosophy  and  dreams. 

As  one  among  the  travelers,  let  me  turn 
these  deft  phrases  to  my  purpose  as  stated 
at  the  outset.  Here  is  the  way  I  think  I 
should  just  now  like  to  put  it.  The  dawn 
is  my  Paris  of  the  frailest  and  finest  in 
man.  The  noon  is  my  Geneva  of  the 
wondering,  modern  day.  The  sunset  and 
moonrise  are  my  hills  and  dales  of  the 
Harz.  The  midnight  is  my  very  Brocken, 
of  Heine,  of  Goethe,  of  witches  and  gob- 
lins, of  Wotan  and  Walhalla.  Let  no  one 
try  to  disabuse  my  mind  of  these  things, 
for  I  am  a  happy  traveler. 
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Travel  with  its  "contacts"  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  way  of  promoting  international 
peace.    There  are  "contacts"  in  travel  that 


tend  definitely  to  war.  It  all  depends  on 
the  kind  of  travel.  Do  the  schools  offer i 
courses  in  travelology?     Perhaps  they  do. 


"Yet  Once  More " 

By  Blanche  H.  Dow 

Miss  Dow  is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Foreign   Languages,   State   Teachers  Colle^'e 

Maryville,  Missouri — Editor.  '  "  ' 


THE  last  sixteen  years  have  been  replete 
with  the  many  and  varied  printed  im- 
pressions of  Americans  who  have  visited 
the  battle  area  of  France.  It  would  seem 
superfluous  to  add  the  expression  of  one 
more  ordinary  traveler  to  that  prodigious 
total.  When  the  motive  is  sincere,  however, 
when  the  purpose  is  profound,  repetition  is 
a  great  constructive  force  and  is  not  to  be 
condemned.  As  long  as  those  battlefields 
remain,  a  mute  testimony  to  the  tragedy 
of  international  misunderstanding,  so  long 
must  even  the  most  casual  visitor  come 
home  with  a  vivid  consciousness  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  tell  the  story  to  his  country- 
men. Until  the  American  people  are  awak- 
ened to  an  appreciation  of  the  existence  of 
world  kinships,  of  the  pitiful  futility  of 
shortsighted  measures,  of  the  incongruity  of 
any  egotistical  policy  of  dignified  isola- 
tion in  a  world  bound  together  by  thousands 
of  indissoluble  ties,  then  and  not  until  then 
may  reminders  of  the  great  cataclysm  of 
sixteen  years  ago  be  relegated  to  the 
archives  of  past  history. 

I  wish  I  might  map  out  for  every  reader 
one  day's  journey  by  automobile  from 
Paris.  It  is  an  ineffable  experience.  On 
the  glories  of  Paris  we  shall  not  dwell — 
Paris,  which  to  many  Americans  is,  unfor- 
tunately, a  city  of  lights,  while  to  the 
Frenchman  it  is  forever  and  solely  the  city 
of  light.  In  its  libraries,  its  museums  and 
collections  of  art,  in  its  beautiful  streets  and 
its  splendid  monuments,  in  all  that  it  has  to 
offer  him  who  will  take  it,  Paris  seems  inex- 
haustible. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, the  fall  of  Paris  seemed  inevitable. 
The  archives  of  the  government  with  all 
their  unwieldy  paraphernalia  had  been 
moved — silently,  expeditiously,  but  with  all 
the  haste  that  could  be  mustered — south  to 


the  city  of  Bordeaux.  Men  had  been 
warned  to  send  their  women  and  children 
south  into  the  country.  All  day  long 
streamed  the  exodus.  Of  the  major  em- 
bassies only  two  remained,  those  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  the  latter  in  her 
position  of  representative  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion having  taken  into  her  keeping  the 
records  of  England,  Germany  and  Australia. 
Paris  was  quiet  by  day  and  dark  by  night. 
The  Prussian  army  was  sweeping  over 
northwestern  France.  Battles  were  re- 
ported daily.  The  British  and  the  French 
fell  back  and  back.  At  length  the  day  came 
when  General  Joffre  warned  Paris  that  he 
could  no  longer  guarantee  the  city's  safety. 
Then  it  was  that  General  Gallieni  decided 
to  throw  into  the  strategic  position  along 
the  Marne  the  last  reserves  that  he  had 
in  Paris,  the  62d  French  Division.  On  Sep- 
tember ninth  he  requisitioned  every  taxicab 
in  the  metropolis  and  the  colorful  19-mile 
dash  to  the  front  began.  Five  thousand  gal- 
lant little  cabs,  driven  by  civilians,  with 
soldiers  of  the  62d  Division  clinging  to 
every  possible  hold,  straight  into  the  firing 
line  of  the  enemy  they-went,  into  the  welter 
of  the  Marne. 

Down  those  same  sixteen  miles  we  rode. 
Three  hundred  miles  we  traveled  that  day 
and  we  were  never  out  of  sight  of  the  signs 
of  war.  And  at  that  we  touched  only  a 
small  section  of  the  western  battlefront. 
Through  Claye  and  Trilport,  Meaux,  Bel- 
leau  Wood,  Chateau  Thierry,  Reims,  Sois- 
sons,  Compiegne  we  went,  that  sector  into 
which  the  American  troops  were  thrown  in 
1918  to  accomplish  what  without  them 
could  never  have  been  done,  the  fierce 
backward  drive  which  broke  the  Prussian 
morale. 

Belleau  Wood  appears  as  such  on  no 
French  map  today.    The  French  have  re- 
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named  it  the  "Wood  of  the  American  Ma- 
rines," and  the  road  that  leads  to  it  is 
Pershing  Road.  Quiet  and  peaceful  enough 
it  is  now  with  young  trees  and  tender 
bushes.  Only  the  ground,  riddled  with 
shell  holes  and  machine-gun  nests  under  the 
grass,  only  the  black  hulks  of  the  original 
trees,  destroyed  by  the  gunfire  of  1918,  re- 
main to  attest  its  tragic  history.  All  the 
bridges  are  new.  All  the  roads  are  new, 
but  on  either  side  stretch  miles  of  stumps, 
all  that  is  left  of  the  giant  trees  which  once 
lined  the  roadway,  felled  by  the  retreating 
enemy  and  put  across  the  roads  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  advancing  Allies. 

Through  the  little  village  of  Lucy-le- 
Bocage  we  went,  the  village  where  the 
American  battle  of  Belleau  Wood  began. 
We  stopped  at  a  crossroads — a  ruined 
church  before  us,  crumbling  walls  in  every 
direction.  There  in  the  center  of  the  place 
is  a  gray  stone,  carved  with  a  star  and  the 
words,  "United  States — Second  Division 
Marines."  In  the  village  of  La  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre  is  a  similar  stone  with  a  star  and 
"Twenty-sixth  Yankee  Division."  Chateau 
Thierry  was  once  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  the 
birthplace  of  the  inimitable  La  Fontaine. 
Today  the  memorial  to  the  fablist  yields 
the  honors  to  the  memorial  to  the  Second, 
Third  and  Twenty-sixth  American  Divi- 
sions on  the  Square  of  the  United  States, 
an  everlasting  tribute  to  the  gallant  Ameri- 
cans who  here  carried  an  almost  exhausted 
cause  to  victory. 

The  fields  of  this  part  of  France  were 
yellow  with  harvest.  One  is  amazed  at  the 
work  of  reclamation  that  has  been  done, 
awed  by  the  realization  of  what  the  past 
twelve  years  must  have  held  for  the  French 
lefugee,  back  in  the  devastated  zone  of  the 
war,  cleaning  up  the  wreck  and  the  filth 
^\  ith  indescribable  patience,  resurrecting  the 
home  that  once  was  his,  clinging  to  his 
,'^anity  as  he  looks  out  across  his  field  to 
that  other  field  of  crosses,  the  constant  re- 
minder of  the  seething  maelstrom  of  hate 
:  11(1  destruction  and  death  through  which 
he  passed  from  1914  to  1918.  The  fields, 
i  -ay,  were  yellow  with  wheat,  but  zigzag 
)ss  them  went  the  white  line  of  the 

trenches.  Along  what  was  once  the 
lindenburg  Line  we  went  inside  a  machine- 
un  shelter,  a  little  concrete  structure,  half 
lidden  by  the  bushes.  Its  roof,  flush  with 
he  ground,  was  of  solid  concrete,  twelve 


feet  thick.  Swinging  doors  weighing  a  ton 
apiece  open  and  close  automatically  today 
with  the  same  accuracy  and  precision  with 
which  they  opened  and  closed  in  1918  to 
admit  the  play  of  the  great  gun.  Inside  the 
nest  a  stairway  led  forty  feet  underground 
to  the  real  dugout,  the  shelter  for  the  sol- 
diers. This  refuge  was  connected  with 
others  of  its  kind  by  twelve  miles  of  sub- 
terranean road.  It  was  thus  possible  in 
1918  to  move  an  army  five  miles  forward 
in  a  straight  line  without  subjecting  a  single 
man  to  shell  fire. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Reims  had 
a  population  of  191,000  people.  At  its  close 
it  numbered  161  inhabitants  with  53  build- 
ings left  standing.  Of  the  glorious  Cathe- 
dral of  Reims,  there  is  little  one  may  say. 
Battered  and  broken  as  it  is,  its  beauty  is 
arresting.  Reims  was,  I  suppose,  the  most 
precious  of  all  French  cathedrals.  In  it 
Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  was  baptized. 
With  one  exception,  every  king  down  to  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  received  in 
it  the  sacrament  of  the  coronation.  It  was 
at  Reims  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Charles  VII.  Reims 
was  the  symbol  of  the  sanctity  of  French 
Catholicism,  the  masterpiece  of  French 
Gothic.  Yet  it  was  bombarded  three  times 
— in  1918  by  the  Frencfi*  themselves. 
"Why?"  one  asks.  The  exigencies  of  war, 
a  war  that  was  grim  and  unsparing.  Reims, 
like  Amiens  and  Soissons  and  thousands  of 
other  treasures  of  art  and  antiquity  which 
can  never  be  replaced,  was  part  of  the 
wreck  and  the  waste  and  the  futile  sacrifice 
of  war. 

But  why  talk  of  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
terms  of  cathedrals  and  houses  and  lands? 
What  of  the  human  cost?  Eight  million  of 
the  finest  men  in  western  Europe  were 
buried  there  between  1914  and  1918.  Eng- 
land alone  buried  a  million  men,  France, 
a  million  and  a  half,  Germany  two  millions, 
and  the  other  nations  numbers  that  are 
equally  appalling. 

Geographically  and  economically  we  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  theater  of  the  war 
that  we  forget.  Europe  remembers,  remem- 
bers with  sorrow  rather  than  hate,  with 
renunciation  rather  than  recrimination.  As 
he  passes  the  cenotaph  in  Whitehall,  Lon- 
don, or  the  everlasting  flame  that  lights 
the  tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier  in  Paris, 
the  humblest  newsboy  bares  his  head  in 
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reverent  silence.  England  in  memory  of  her 
dead!  France  for  her  children!  Shall  we 
do  less  for  ours — our  soldiers  that  belonged 
to  France,  French  soldiers  that  belonged  to 
us,  for  in  that  fraternity  of  death  in  1918 
all  barriers  of  race  and  nationality  were 
swept  away  in  the  common  cause  of  war? 
Why  not  in  the  common  cause  of  peace? 
We  have  learned — France  and  Germany, 
England  and  America — that  there  is  no 
glory  in  war  save  the  glory  of  those  who 
died  in  the  heroism  of  a  supreme  effort. 
There  is  no  final  victory  in  war.  War  set- 
tles finally  no  dispute,  rights  no  wrong. 
War  has  no  longer  even  any  glamour.  It  is 
blow  against  blow,  brains  and  money  and 
brawn  against  brains  and  money  and 
brawn  in  a  desperate  program  of  destruc- 
tion. The  battlefields  of  France  don't  make 
one  hate  Germany.  They  make  one  hate 
war,  war  and  the  tragic  futility  of  it. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  tragedy  of  those 
fields  of  crosses  in  France,  the  Aisne-Marne 
American  Cemetery  with  its  2,265  white 
marble  crosses,  the  Garibaldi  .Cemetery 
where  20,000  gallant  Italian  soldiers  lie. 


the  British  cemeteries  with  the  same  appall- 
ing totals,  and  always  the  French,  field 
after  field  of  white  wooden  crosses  with 
thousands  of  black  iron  crosses  behind 
them.  French  and  Germany,  they  lie  to- 
gether, equally  cared  for,  equally  tended, 
equally  mourned,  equally  wasted  unless  we 
accept  the  challenge  which  they  left  us.  I 
war  to  end  war!  That  was  the  banne 
under  which  they  went  to  their  death.  Thali 
was  the  prayer  on  our  lips  as  we  watched 
them  go. 

What  has  happened  to  us  since  1918? 
Are  we  so  smug  that  we  think  we  can  live 
apart?  Are  we  so  ignorant  of  the  world's 
march  that  we  can  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  we  have  no  international  prob 
lem,  no  international  responsibility?  The 
mute  message  of  those  fields  of  crosses  must 
ring  forever  in  our  ears: 


'We  are  the  dead; 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep 
Though  poppies  bloom 
In  Flanders'  fields." 


An  International  Crisis 


By  CATHERINE  GATE  COBLENTZ 


Puzzle  it  out  if  you  can. 

Which  was  the  more  to  blame. 

The  kindling  ready  to  burn, 

Or  the  match  that  furnished  the  flame? 


!► 


An  International  Aspect  of  Biology 


By  GEORGE  WILTON  FIELD 


WATER  is  an  international  "revolving 
fund,"  essential  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  As  such,  all  na- 
tions participate  in  its  benefits  and  in  the 
responsibilities  for  its  correct  use. 

The  busy  B's  today  are  Business  and  Bi- 
ology. Two  important  points  to  be  con- 
sidered are:  How  can  biology  contribute 
to  better  business?  and  how  can  business 
contribute  to  its  better  biologic  practices? 

A  Business  Liability 

As  ^olus  unlocked  the  bag  in  which 
Nature  confined  the  winds  of  Heaven,  so 
more  recently  business  has  unloosed  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  most  danger- 
ously destructive  of  pollutants,  crude  pe- 
troleum. The  wastes  of  plants  and  of  ani- 
mals can  be  converted  into  useful  products. 
Man  can  speed  up  this  process.  But  when 
out  of  place  these  waste  substances  are  an 
offense  to  the  senses,  a  potential  threat  to 
living  organisms.  So  it  is  with  petroleum; 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  of 
scientific  business,  it  threatens  to  become  a 
veritable  Frankenstein. 

It  all  relates  to  water,  an  international 
necessity,  and,  therefore,  requiring  organ- 
ized international  consideration. 

Why  should  conservation  be  necessary 
for  water,  the  most  abundant,  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  visible  chemical  sub- 
stances? How  is  it  possible  for  man  to  do 
anything  which  can  upset  the  laws  of 
Nature  in  such  a  mass  of  adaptable  ma- 
terial whose  depths  below  its  surface  ex- 
ceed the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas 
and  whose  surface  area  is  roughly  five 
times  that  of  the  total  land  area? 

Mankind,  from  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
times  of  our  grandfathers,  regarded  the  sea 
as  something  provided  by  the  immortal 
gods  to  make  easier  man's  quest  for  goods, 
and  for  business — from  salt-making  to  nav- 
igation. The  boldest  man  may  indeed  have 
been  ''he  who  first  ate  an  oyster."  But 
business  has  gone  far  since  that  day,  and 
now  mankind  is  seriously  facing  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem  of  aiding  Nature  in 
producing  food  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
average  man  can  by  his  earnings  buy  an 


oyster,  a  lobster,  a  bit  of  shad,  salmon, 
halibut,  cod  or  a  wild  duck  for  food.  It  is 
a  premise,  too  often  ignored,  that  the  food 
supply  is  basic  to  human  existence;  and 
further,  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.  The  human  food  supply  must  have 
a  reasonably  balanced  ration  of  cereals  sup- 
plemented by  a  varying  proportion  of  "fish, 
flesh,  fowl  and  good  red  herring."  It  is 
only  within  the  lives  of  the  present  genera- 
tion that  mankind  has  begun  to  question 
the  dictum  of  business,  that  if  you  get 
wealth  well  invested,  all  else  shall  be  added 
unto  you. 

Business  practices  have  become  estab- 
lished by  precedence  and  precedents.  Stat- 
utes, even  constitutional  laws,  were  enacted 
to  back  up  these  business  practices,  often 
so  drawn  as  to  regulate  competition;  later, 
though  less  often,  to  facilitate  cooperation. 

There  -are  the  native  birds,  Nature's  in- 
sect police,  which  guard  the  human  food 
supply.  The  countless  flocks  of  prairie 
chickens,  plover,  passenger  pigeons  could 
not  survive  the  struggle  for  wealth  by  the 
cold  storage  route.  The  salmon  canners 
and  other  manufacturing  interests  are 
frankly  contributing  time,  money  and 
brains  to  the  maintenance  of  the  most  fea- 
sible projects  for  the  conservation  and  res- 
toration of  national  and  international  re- 
sources as  bases  for  their  business. 

Treaties 

The  results  of  this  change  of  basal  policy 
and  practices  are  disclosed  in  several  inter- 
national treaties  which  serve  to  minimize 
the  original  destructive  competition  for  lo- 
cal and  for  even  personal  advantages,  such 
as  the  speedy  conversion  of  natural  re- 
sources into  cash,  in  a  manner  and  degree 
not  justifiable  on  either  a  biological  or  a 
business  basis  because  the  former  practice 
interfered  with  esthetic  enjoyment,  health- 
ful recreation,  and  with  the  agricultural 
process  of  converting  into  fish  and  wild 
fowl  great  quantities  of  aquatic  weeds, 
with  incidental  molluscan  life,  if  and  when 
it  was  floating  in  a  considerable  volume  of 
pure  water. 

The  Treaty  with  England  and  Canada 
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for  the  Protection  of  the  Migratory  Birds 
was  one  of  the  most  important  interna- 
tional applications  of  the  principles  of 
biologic  cooperation  on  a  huge  and  compli- 
cated scale.  The  fact  which  made  coop- 
eration necessary  not  merely  between  the 
states  but  with  Canada  is  that  many  of 
the  wild  fowl  have  their  nesting  places  in 
the  north  and  their  wintering  grounds  south 
of  the  international  boundaries. 

Another  successful  treaty  relates  to  the 
fur  seal  fisheries.  This  involves  a  single 
species  of  migratory  mammal  which,  like 
the  wild  fowl,  winter  far  south  of  its  breed- 
ing places.  The  reason  for  this  success 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  biologic  envir- 
onment of  the  fur  seal,  the  high  seas,  has 
not  yet  become  subject  to  such  serious  im- 
pairment through  the  acts  of  mankind  as 
have  the  coastal  waters  and  the  inland 
lakes,  ponds,  bayous  and  rivers  where 
alone  is  provided  the  feeding,  resting  and 
nesting  places  of  the  wild  fowl  (plover, 
ducks  and  geese).  I  have  been  creditably 
informed  that  the  site  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  was  originally  one  of  the 
largest  breeding  places  for  Canada  geese 
in  the  United  States.  Recently  two  of  our 
largest  remaining  resorts  for  wild  fowl — 
Malheur  and  Lower  Klamath  lakes  in  Ore- 
gon—have been  seriously  impaired.  Oil 
and  sewage  threaten  the  wild  fowl  resorts 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  at  cer- 
tain interior  points.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  crisis  and  its  responsibilities  and 
is  responding  with  legislation  which  shall 
permit  more  adequate  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

There  still  unfortunately  persists  evi- 
dences of  a  guerrila  warfare  based  upon 
personal  opinions,  and  perhaps  individual 
jealousies,  as  to  who  shall  have  the  credit 
for  advocating  and  enacting  certain  conser- 
vation measures;  and  whether  these  laws 
and  the  subsidiary  regulations  shall  be 
based  upon  personal  opinions,  upon  local 
and  political  expediencies,  or  shall  be 
guided  and  developed  by  those  who  can  on 
occasion  be  called  upon  to  support  the  de- 
cisions and  actions  by  adequate  evidence 
and  constructive  measures. 

Business  Waking  Up 

It  can  be  said  that  in  general  the  policy 
of  conservation,  national  and  international, 


is  making  reasonable  progress.  Business 
has  not  only  discovered  it  pays  to  adver- 
tise, but  to  advertise  and  to  practice  con- 
servation of  natural  resources.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  cooperative  con- 
servation of  such  material  assets  as  the 
forests,  the  birds  and  those  game  mammals 
that  do  not  seriously  interfere  with  im- 
portant branches  of  agriculture.  But  too 
little  attention  has  been  thus  far  given  to 
the  conservation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  to 
seeing  to  it  that  future  statute  laws  shall  be 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Nature. 
There  should  be  organized  a  careful  scru- 
tiny and  study  of  those  already  existing 
statutes,  constitutional  and  common  laws, 
which  do  not  within  safe  limits  conform 
to  the  laws  of  Nature. 

An  International  Matter 

Within  reasonable  limits  the  conserva- 
tion of  terrestrial  and  localized  aquatic  as- 
sets are  the  responsibilities  of  the  nation- 
als involved.  But  widely  ranging  aquatic 
assets  are  in  a  larger  measure  international 
responsibilities. 

Most  conspicuous  are  those  laws  and 
business  practices  which  are  now  develop- 
ing in  such  a  degree  and  manner  as  to 
warn  us  to  discard  our  original  conception 
that  Nature  could  be  depended  upon  to 
correct  and  to  repair  both  her  own  and 
man's  mistakes.  Man  must  definitely  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  cooperating  with 
Nature.  Man  must  ascertain  the  inci- 
dence and  understand  such  biologic  laws 
as  the  cycle  of  matter;  the  interchange  of 
gases  between  the  air,  water  and  dead  and 
living  substances;  the  ,control  of  poison- 
ous gases  which  impair  life,  which  destroy 
foods  for  plants  and  animals.  There  are 
no  political  or  geographical  boundaries  to 
these  laws. 

Business  vs.  Nature 

Are  there  any  definite  instances  to  prove 
that  man's  business  practices  interfere  with 
any  laws  of  Nature?  Yes.  It  has  long 
been  ''good  business"  to  discharge  muni- 
cipal and  factory  wastes  into  public  water- 
courses on  the  theory  which  originally  had 
some  actual  basis  of  fact  "that  every  river 
purifies  itself  every  seven  miles."  One 
does  not  have  far  to  seek,  however,  to  de- 
cide that  this  is  merely  an  unwarranted 
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extension  of  the  potency  of  the  magic 
number  seven.  It  might  be  otherwise  if 
the  sources  of  pollution  were  actually  lim- 
ited, for  example,  to  one  every  seven 
miles,  still  to  use  the  discredited  magic 
number.  But  even  then  the  quantity  and 
the  kind  of  pollutant  must  be  such  that  it 
can  be  readily  mineralized;  in  other 
words,  put  back  into  the  cycle  of  matter 
by  being  converted  into  such  a  form 
and  substance  as  to  be  available  to 
vegetation  and  suitable  for  being  con- 
verted by  the  plant  into  more  plants  like 
itself.  Thus  is  started  a  cycle  of  matter; 
a  fish,  a  duck,  a  muskrat,  eats  the  plant 
and  in  turn  converts  this  into  the  same 
species  of  bird,  duck  or  muskrat.  In  due 
time  if  conditions,  whether  man-made  or 
natural,  put  the  fish,  the  duck  or  the 
muskrat  (known  to  gourmands  as  "marsh 
rabbit")  into  the  way  to  become  food  for 
man,  the  cycle  of  matter  reaches  its  high- 
est point  of  development  and  of  potential 
usefulness.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
John  Carelessness  or  Mrs.  Don'tgiveadam 
Jones  spills  some  crankcase  oil,  or  permits 
drippings  from  other  machine  bearings,  or 
lets  oil  escape  in  the  garage  or  on  the 
streets  so  that  the  oil  enters  the  sewers, 
this  oil  becomes  an  important  part  in 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  twenty-five 
hundred  thousand  barrels  of  wasted  min- 
eral oils  which  annually — the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  reports — enter  the  sewers 
in  the  United  States,  though  to  a  much 
lesser  extent  in  other  countries. 

What  harm  does  this  oil  do?  Entering 
the  sewer  it  covers  the  water  and  its  sew- 
age contents.  If  mineral  oil  is  absent  the 
sewage  is  normally  acted  upon  by  certain 
si^ecies  of  bacteria  which  initiate  biologic 
and  chemical  changes  characteristic  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  inoffensive  conversion 
of  sewage  into  plant  food.  But  should 
tliere  be  even  a  very  thin  film  of  mineral 
oil  an  abnormal  change  of  condition  re- 
sults; the  normal  oxidation  is  checked  and 
an  explosive  gas,  methane,  which  some- 
times— ^with  or  without  the  presence  of 
-asoline  vapor — "let's  go"  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  project  manhole  covers  high 
into  the  air,  a  menace  to  life  and  property. 
Ihe  public  press  gives  frequent  reports  of 
such  occurrences  in  the  United  States  and 
^^uch  an  explosion  of  unusual  extent  was 
recently  reported  in  Toronto. 


The  explosion  is  but  the  bark.  The  real 
bite  of  mineral  oil  in  the  sewer  is  worse 
than  its  bark.  Sewage  and  manufacturing 
wastes  are  the  necessary  end  products  of 
civilization,  international  in  scope  and  con- 
sequences. They  should  be  the  starting 
points  of  the  cycle  of  matter,  if  a  cycle  in 
action  can  be  said  to  have  any  definite 
starting  point.  These  wastes  of  civiliza- 
tion are  a  complex  mixture  of  many  types 
and  substances.  Many  of  these  either 
singly  or  in  combination  impair  the  capac- 
ity of  the  water  to  do  its  "work  in  Nature" 
and  such  a  waste  is  classed  as  a  pollutant. 
Of  all  pollutants,  the  heavy  mineral  oils  are 
today  most  widely  destructive  and  per- 
sistent in  effects.  These  oils,  of  which 
crude  petroleum  is  a  type,  together  with 
the  substances  which  remain  after  the 
gasoline  groups  have  been  removed  by 
various  chemical  and  physical  processes, 
are  mixtures  of  great  numbers  of  rather 
loosely  combined  substances  which  are 
surmised  to  have  originated  from  marine 
organisms  through  ancient  biologic  proc- 
esses. The  details  of  these  processes  at 
present  can  only  be  guessed.  These  min- 
eral oils  today  float  on  water,  are  rela- 
tively insoluble,  exclude  air,  poison  plants 
and  animals,  adhere  to  suits  and  skins  of 
bathers,  accumulate  to  become  a  fire  men- 
ace, impede  navigation,  impair  property 
and  property  values,  kill  useful  food  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  notably  water  fowl. 

Today  reports  of  the  destructiveness  of 
the  heavy  mineral  oils  and  oily  wastes 
when  turned  into  public  waters  extend 
from  New  York  and  Chicago  to  New  Zea- 
land, from  London  back  to  London  and  way 
stations. 

Cooperative  Conservation 

Constructive  international  recognition  of 
the  business  facts  are  evidenced  by  the 
analysis  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
regulation  of  the  pollution  of  public  waters 
by  mineral  oils.  It  is  found  that  the  exten- 
sion of  pollution  by  mineral  oils  includes 
three  distinct  categories  of  jurisdiction: 

International:  Covering  the  high  seas 
and  their  tributaries. 

National:  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  at  present  limited  to  tidal  naviga- 
ble waters  within  the  three-mile  limit  and 
to    substances    which    constitute    an    ob- 
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struction  to  navigation  and  harmful  to  the 
migratory  birds  protected  by  treaty  acts. 
Conditions  necessitate  the  extension  of 
similar  jurisdiction  to  all  waters  and  to 
all  mechanisms  in  the  interest  of  naviga- 
tion, and  for  the  protection  of  migratory 
wild  fowl. 

State  Jurisdiction:  Includes  all  other  as- 
pects. At  present  it  covers  the  problems  of 
the  public  health,  the  food  supply,  protec- 
tion of  property,  fire  hazard,  disposal  of 
sewage  and  factory  waste,  dumping  of 
wastes  on  land,  mine  waste,  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  numerous  ef- 
forts to  salvage  varied  types  of  manufac- 
tured products  and  raw  material,  there 
are  still  many  persons  who  do  not  yet  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity,  the  civic  respon- 
sibility and  even  the  necessity  of  salvage 
operations  which  shall  directly  increase  the 
profits  of  business  and  which  shall  safe- 
guard the  processes  of  Nature  and  so  make 
possible  reciprocal  utilization  of  natural 
processes  by  man  and  of  human  projects 
by  Nature.  Many  steamship  operators, 
some  army  and  naval  authorities,  many 
manufacturers,  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  and  its  allied  interests  are  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  cooperative  con- 
servation to  protect  business.  In  spite  of 
extensive  researches  upon  the  efficiency 
of  salvaging  processes  and  of  the  programs 
of  the  organized  oil  interests,  mineral  oil 
is  still  being  wasted  and  even  "boot- 
legged" into  the  sea  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  threat  to  such  processes  of 
Nature  as  the  interchange  of  gases  between 
the  air  and  water,  the  evaporation  from 
water  surfaces  necessary  to  insure  the 
presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  sufficient 
water  in  vapor  form  to  minimize  destruc- 
tive floods  and  droughts,  to  insure  regular 
distribution  of  water  over  the  land  as  rain 
and  snow,  to  insure  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion on  land  and  in  water  as  an  important 
aid  and  in  some  instances  the  sole  food  of 
animals.  As  an  example,  the  microscopic 
plants,  such  as  bacteria  and  diatoms,  con- 
stitute in  whole  or  in  part  the  food  sup- 
ply for  many  commercial  fishes  and  shell- 
fishes, including  the  inland  fresh-water 
mussels.  Destruction  of  them  by  pollu- 
tants results  in  checking  the  proces^e? 
of  oxidation,  most  conspicuously  at  places 
where  the  speedy  return  of  city  garbage 
and  sewage  to  its  place  in  the  cycle  of 


matter  can  be  made  more  efficient  from  the 
biologic  and  business  points  of  view  than 
the  ordinary  methods  of  concentrated 
dumping  into  the  public  waters. 

Continued  international  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  pollu- 
tion of  public  waters  by  mineral  oil  is 
primarily  a  biologic  problem  of  cosmic 
significance  and  not  merely  a  business  pro- 
cedure for  decreasing  the  business  "over- 
head." But  the  business  of  properly  util- 
izing petroleum  has  both  personal,  busi- 
ness and  international  aspects.  Directly 
involved  is  the  speedy  and  correct  decision 
on  the  following:  Is  it  justifiable  for  any 
individual,  any  business  organization  to 
sidestep,  in  order  to  keep  down  its  own 
"overhead,"  the  responsibilities  of  legally 
safeguarding  all  other  types  of  business? 
I  refer  here  to  the  production  of  such 
human  food  as  fish,  shellfish  and  aquatic 
birds;  to  navigation,  recreational  swim- 
ming, boating  and  wild-fowling;  to  the 
playgrounds  and  sea  beaches  for  children 
and  adults;  to  the  dangers  of  substituting 
putrefaction  for  the  normal  oxidation  of 
waste  products,  prejudicial  to  owners  of 
city  and  shore  properties. 

An  international  conference  held  at 
Washington  was  dominated  by  the  interest 
in  just  such  matters.  It  is  clear  that  every 
opportunity  should  be  provided  for  the  de- 
velopment of  voluntary  methods  of  estab- 
lishing the  essential  cooperative  relations 
between  business  and  Nature.  But  ulti- 
mate success  in  business,  as  in  living,  must 
doubtless  be  founded  upon  statute  and 
constitutional  laws  which  conform  to  Na- 
ture's laws  recognized  by  all,  or  at  least 
upon  sufficient  basal  facts,  rather  than 
upon  premature  fiat  and  propaganda. 

The  Evil  of  Wastages 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  human 
brain  in  business,  in  politics,  in  religion,  in 
ethics,  is  to  improve  Nature.  Nature  pro- 
vides both  materials,  methods  and  laws. 
Science — whether  harnessing  gravity  or 
electricity  to  speed  up  human  progress,  or 
transforming  the  original  apple  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  into  the  New  England  Mac- 
intosh, or  modernizing  the  wild  straw- 
berry, or  developing  the  wild  cattle  into 
the  Jersey,  the  Holstein  and  the  Hereford 
breeds — has  shown  us  how  to  put  certain 
forces    of   Nature   under   control    and    to 
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guide  these  toward  constructive  projects. 
The    numerous    processes    of    separating 
crude  oil  into  its  constituents  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   improved   public   utilization   and 
|,    greater  profits  to  the  corporations  and  to 
i     the  people  is  in  large  measure  construc- 
tive conservation,  but  with  incidental  re- 
sponsibilities.    The  results  are  of  exceed- 
j     ing  magnitude  and  of  world  wide  economic 
benefit. 

These  benefits  are  certainly  and  dis- 
tinctly marred,  however,  by  the  present 
extensive  wastage  of  mineral  oils,  whether 
by  carelessness  of  employees,  of  motorists, 
of  the  automotive  trade,  of  the  one  who 
leaves  a  faucet  open  or  neglects  leakage 
in  pipe  or  hose  connections.  To  dump  oily 
wastes  as  "cheaper  and  less  trouble  for  us" 
is  a  mistaken  and  perniciously  false  econ- 
omy already  verging  upon  criminally  de- 
structive conditions.  Still  greater  safe- 
guards must  be  developed  to  avoid  the 
wastages  of  oil  in  the  development  of  new 
wells,  in  cargo  transports  by  vessels,  and 
even  in  cases  of  shipwreck.  To  safeguard 
and  to  salvage  the  oil  is  a  major  responsi- 
bility of  the  business  organization  on  ac- 
count of  the  cumulative  damages  resulting 
from  both  preventable  and  unforeseeable 
accidents. 

Extent  of  Damages 

The  damage  ensues  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  heavy  mineral  oils  on  the  surface 
of  water  which  is  spread  by  winds  and 
currents.  Some  of  the  direct  results  of 
this  are  seen  in  the  enormous  destruction 
of  bird  life.  As  a  single  specific  instance, 
the  oil  cargo  of  the  Luchenbach  ashore  on 
Block  Island,  Rhode  Island,  was  credit- 
ably reported  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  death  of  more  than  one  million  ducks 
during  a  single  migration  last  spring,  a 
tragedy  that  will  be  repeated.  While  this 
destruction  was  conspicuous,  the  ultimate 
general  disastrous  disturbance  of  the  fish- 
eries business  and  of  Nature's  regime  is  still 
more  serious.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  dry 
up  the  wastage  of  mineral  oil  at  its  source. 
The  need  is  individual,  business,  municipal, 
international  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  giving  increased  attention  to  all  possible 
salvaging  of  oil.  Even  in  case  of  ships 
going  aground,  the  practice  of  pumping 
oil  overboard  should  be  the  last  resort. 


Salvage  will  surely  spell  economy  in  the 
long  run. 

The  elements  of  business  controlled  the 
First  Preliminary  International  Confer- 
ence. The  point  of  view  most  in  evidence 
was  that  if  waste  oil  is  discharged  fifty 
miles  off  the  coast  no  damage  could  result. 
This  view  ignored  the  fact  that  oil  on 
water  persists,  that  it  accumulates  with 
each  subsequent  discharge,  that  it  spreads 
most  widely  where  most  exposed  to  winds 
and  currents,  that  oil,  even  if  invisible  to 
the  human  eye,  may  still  be  doing  most 
serious  damage  to  those  primary  food  ele- 
ments, the  microorganisms  in  the  water,  by 
mechanical  contacts  and  by  its  component 
chemical  poisonous  elements. 

The  only  sound  basis  for  effective  ac- 
tion is  biologic  cooperation  between  busi- 
ness and  state,  state  and  nation,  nation  and 
nation,  and  between  nations  and  Nature. 


News  in  Brief 


A  COUP  d'etat  in  Panama,  January  2,  resulted 
in  the  resignation  of  President  Aronsemena  and 
the  election  and  later  inauguration  of  Dr.  Ricardo 
J.  Alfaro,  minister  to  the  United  States,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

European  rivers  flowing  through  or  between 
many  different  countries  are  proving,  contrary  to 
expectation,  important  factors  in  continental  con- 
solidation. This  was  proved  at  the  Conference 
for  Unification  of  River  Law  held  at  Geneva, 
November  17  to  December  9.  Three  far-reaching 
international  conventions  were  signed  as  a  result 
of  the  conference. 

The  International  People's  College,  Elsinore, 
Denmark,  has  now  completed  ten  years  of  exist- 
ence. In  that  tinie  it  has  had  over  1,000  students 
in  regular  courses  and  about  SCO  in  summer 
courses.  Some  700  students  have  come  from  29 
foreign  countries.  Danish  agricultural  methods 
are  taught,  but  with  a  broad  world  view  of  general 
technical  and  social  developments. 
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Reports  from  Albania  state  that  within  the 
past  five  years  that  Uttle  country  has  freed  her- 
self from  brigandage,  has  set  a  unified  language 
well  on  its  way  to  general  use,  and  has  secured 
religious  toleration  along  with  the  separation  of 
any  religion  from  administrative  connection  with 
government.  Thoroughfares  are  undergoing  rapid 
improvement,  and  bridges  are  under  construction. 
Though  finances  are  yet  far  from  satisfactory,  a 
national  bank  has  been  established. 

The  centennary  of  the  birth  of  Heinrich 
Stephan,  Germany's  greatest  postmaster  general, 
was  celebrated  in  Germany  in  January.  Stephan's 
most  memorable  achievement  was  his  plan  for  the 
World  Postal  Union,  which  was  adopted,  with- 
out change,  in  the  Berne  conference,  and  went 
into  effect  July  1,  187S. 

Professor  Georges  Claude,  French  scientist 
and  inventor,  is  planning  to  install  the  world's 
largest  plant  utilizing  the  differences  in  tempera- 
ture of  tropical  waters  to  generate  electricity.  His 
plant  will  be  erected  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago, 
Cuba.  Professor  Claude  made  successful  experi- 
ments in  the  same  line  last  year  at  Matanzas 
Bay. 

A  WAR  UPON  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION  all  ovcr  the 
world  is  to  be  set  on  foot  when  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  meets  in  Washington  in 
May  of  this  year.  Causes  are  to  be  hunted  to 
their  lair  and  attacked,  and  effects  are  to  receive 
first  aid  with  a  view  to  health  and  happiness. 
Some  46  nations  will  contribute  experts  for  the 
offensive.  Nobody  will  object  to  this  sort  of 
economic  warfare. 

If  the  United  States  would  refuse  to  ex- 
port any  mineral  products  to  any  nation  breaking 
the  Paris  Peace  Pact,  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  thinks  the  world  would  be  safer 
than  if  the  Capper  resolution  of  last  February 
were  to  be  carried  out  as  written.  He  proposes 
the  substitution  of  the  words  "mineral  products'' 
for  "arms,  munitions,  implements  of  war  or  other 
articles  for  use  in  war." 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  former  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  Honorary  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  has  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1929,  and  Dr.  Nathan 
Soderblom,  Archbishop  of  Upsala  and  pro-Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Upsala,  has  been 
awarded  the  prize  for  1930. 


Each  prize  is  worth  about  173,000  kroner  ($46,- 
364). 

Three  radio  stations  have  been  erected  in 
China — the  latest  in  December,  1930 — which  will 
make  direct  connection  with  Europe  and  America. 
The  center  of  the  system  is  located  in  the  China 
Government  Radio  Administration  office  in 
Shanghai. 

A  TAX  ON  bachelors  CAME  into  force  in  Yugo- 
slavia in  January,  affecting  all  unmarried  men 
from  the  age  of  30  to  that  of  60.  At  30  the 
bachelor  has  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  his  in- 
come tax,  land,  house  or  rent  tax.  The  scale  de- 
clines to  10  per  cent  at  the  age  of  60. 

Courses  in  peace  have  opened  in  Columbia 
University  and  in  Oberlin  College. 

Intellectual  cooperation  between  the  Amer- 
icas advanced  another  step  with  the  organiza- 
tion, November  4,  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Council  of  Intellectual  Coopera- 
tion, with  Secretary  Wilbur  as  Chairman  and 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment, as  Secretary.  The  Council,  a  branch  of 
the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Co- 
operation, created  by  the  Havana  Conference  of 
1928,  proposes  to  establish  headquarters  for  its 
work. 

Libraries,  particularly  in  England,,  report  a 
waning  interest  in  war  fiction.  For  serious 
study  there  seems  to  be  a  rather  steady  demand 
for  after  war  economic  and  political  studies 
which  are  calculated  to  build  up  the  institutions 
of  peace. 

Newly  designed  flat-bottom  boats  that  can 
carry  cargo  now  navigate  the  Magdalena  River, 
Colombia.  These  boats  can  shoot  the  Honda 
Rapids  which  have  hitherto  cut  the  navigable 
parts  of  the  river  in  two  at  about  600  miles 
from  the  mouth  where  a  railroad  sixty  miles 
long  has  bridged  the  gap.  Great  saving  in  time 
and  expense  is  anticipated  from  the  use  of  the 
new  boats. 

A  sharp  cut  in  immigration  to  the  United 
States  was  noted  this  fall  as  compared  with  the 
same  time  in  1929.  This  cut,  amounting  to  36 
per  cent,  is  attributed  by  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner Hull  to  the  recent  order  excluding  aliens 
likely  to  become  public  charges.  The  influx  of 
cheap  labor  from  Mexico  has  practically  ceased 
and  little  or  none  is  now  coming  from  Canada. 
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The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  requested 
the  cooperation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  selecting  a  site  on  the  Nicaraguan  water- 
front where  a  seaport  can  be  estabUshed  connect- 
ing with  the  Inter-American  Railway;  also  to 
provide  transportation  and  other  aid  in  select- 
ing a  route  and  planning  a  highway  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  To  this  request  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  promised  cooperation. 

Dr.  Alfred  Zimmern,  head  of  the  Summer 
School  of  International  Studies  at  Geneva,  has 
accepted  the  chair  of  International  Relations  at 
Oxford  University,  England. 

A  seminar  in  the  Caribbean  is  planned  for 
February  14  to  March  4,  1930.  It  consists  of  a 
tour  for  cooperative  study  of  Caribbean  peo- 
ples and  of  their  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  seminar  is  planned  and  conducted 
by  the  Committee  of  Cultural  Relations  with 
l^tatin  America. 

"  A  scientific  study  of  lynchings,  case  by  case, 
to  discover  the  underlying  causes'  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  frame  an  effective  preventive  program, 
has  been  undertaken  by  a  Southern  commission 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Co- 
I  operation.  The  record  of  lynchings,  which  had 
I  been  steadily  decHning  for  some  years,  jumped 
in  1930  so  that  the  number  was  twice  that  of 
1929.  Hence  this  fresh  attempt  to  solve,  this  time 
by  scientific  inquiry,  the  race  problem  of  the 
South. 

Naval  expansion  in  Japan,  caused  by  adher- 
ence to  the  London  Naval  Treaty,  would  treble 
the  air  force,  build  eleven  new  light  cruisers  and 
recondition  many  existing  vessels.  The  plan  for 
such  expansion  drafted  by  the  Japanese  naval  de- 
partment will  be  likely  to  be  cut  from  an  expense 
of  ¥900,000,000  to  about  Y2S0,000,000,  however, 
by  the  Finance  Minister,  who  proposes  to  cut  taxes 
for  the  coming  year. 

Shall  we  dress  our  year  in  modern  costume? 
The  General  Conference  on  Communications  and 
Transit  has  put  Calendar  Simplification  on  its 
agenda  for  the  meeting  next  fall,  ^he  major 
plans  under  consideration  thus  far  are  the  13- 
month  calendar,  called  the  International  Fixed 
Calendar,  the  World  Calendar  and  the  Swiss  Plan. 
Both  the  latter  propose  a  12-month  year,  but 
with  quarters  equalized  and  arrangement  per- 
petual. They  differ  in  the  arrangement  within 
the  quarters. 


"Narcotic  Education  Week"  is  the  name  given 
the  fourth  week  in  February  this  year.  By  work 
done  in  this  week  the  World  Conference  on  Nar- 
cotic Education  hopes  to  prepare  the  public  for 
the  Geneva  conference  on  the  subject  to  take 
place,  May  11  to  IS. 

HENRY  CLAY 

1777-1852 
apostle  of  fraternity  among  the  countries  of 

AMERICA    and    VALIANT    DEFENDER    OF    THEIR    INDE- 
PENDENCE 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  VENEZUELA  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  GIVES  THIS  STATUE  OF  ITS  IL- 
LUSTRIOUS STATESMAN,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,  SENATOR  AND  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

This  inscription  marks  the  lately  erected 
statue  of  Henry  Clay  now  standing  in  the  Plaza 
Henry  Clay  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  The  sculptor 
was  Edmond  T.  Quinn,  and  his  work  is  said 
to  be  spirited  and  unusual.  In  1921  Venezuela 
presented  to  the  United  States  a  statue  of  Bolivar, 
which  was  unveiled  in  New  York  City  on  De- 
cember 9  of  that  year. 

Property  in  Rome  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  January,  for  an  Ambassador's  residence 
and  office  building.  The  land  fronts  upon  three 
streets  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  is  considered 
a  valuable  acquisition,  quite  reasonably  obtained. 

The  largest  observatory  in  central  and  south- 
eastern Europe  has  recently  been  completed  in 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 

Among  the  useful  activities  leading  to  world 
friendship  is  the  International  Congress  of  Mod- 
ern Language  Teachers  which  is  announced  for 
March  31,  in  Paris. 

French  veterans  of  the  World  War  will  hold 
their  14th  convention  in  Washington  during  the 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  in  1932.  The 
convention  will  be  also  in  honor  of  Lafayette. 
The  further  cementing  of  Franco-American  friend- 
ship is  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  in 
this  country. 

Mount  Vernon,  in  duplicate,  is  in  process  of 
erection  in  Paris.  The  building  will  be  appro- 
priately furnished  in  period  style  and  will  form 
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the  main  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the 
forthcoming  International  Colonial  and  Overseas 
Exposition.  A  pageant  will  be  staged  in  the 
building,  depicting  the  visit  of  Lafayette  to  Wash- 
ington in  his  home.  Many  other  historic  figures 
will  be  represented  in  costume;  a  negro  band 
will  play,  and  as  far  as  possible  Virginia  in  co- 
lonial days  will  be  shown. 


With  commendable  perseverence  the  nations 
have  set  the  time  for  another  conference  on  arms 
reduction.  This  is  the  conference  sponsored  by 
the  League  of  Nations  and  will  consider  the  draft 
disarmament  convention  adopted  by  the  League's 
preparatory  commission.  The  conference  will 
take  place  the  second  week  in  February,  1932,  both 
place  and   chairman   to   be   designated  later. 


A  Franco -American  memorial  to  be  located 
on  the  Lafayette  estate,  La  Grange,  is  proposed 
by  the  Comtesse  de  Chambrun,  whose  husband 
is  a  descendent  of  Lafayette,  and  who  is,  herself, 
an  American,  the  sister  of  Speaker  Longworth. 
She  hopes  to  gather  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
belongings  of  Lafayette,  many  of  them  also  souve- 
nirs of  the  American  Revolution,  and  with  them 
create  a  memorial  similar  to  the  American  Mount 
Vernon. 

The  Canadian  Radio  League,  a  private  enter- 
prise but  with  the  functions,  so  it  claims,  of  a 
public-utility  system,  was  formed  in  Canada  in 
December.  Its  national  council  includes  the  head 
of  McGill  University,  of  the  Trade  and  Labor 
Congress,  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  and  of 
the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta.  This  organiza- 
tion places  in  Canadian  hands  the  influencing  of 
public  opinion  through  the  radio.  Only  American 
stations  had  previously  covered  all  Canada  with 
programs. 

The  president  of  Greece  decorated  two 
Englishmen,  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  and  Mr. 
Eddy  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Phoenix  in  recognition  of  their  services  on  the 
Refugee  Settlement  Commission.  That  Commis- 
sion is  now  dissolved,  the  Greek  Government  it- 
self undertaking  the  administration  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Loan. 

From  China  comes  the  news  that  a  law  has 
passed  the  Legislative  Council  raising  women  to 
equality  with  men  in  many  respects.  The  law 
is  known  as  the  Law  of  Family  Relations  and 
covers  such  matters  as  marriage,  divorce  and 
property   rights. 

December,  1930,  saw  the  last  of  the  army  of 
cccupation  withdrawn  from  Germany. 

The  Avlation  Department  of  the  Chinese  Min- 
istry of  War  proposes  the  immediate  inauguration 
of  an  airmail  route  between  Nanking,  China,  and 
Mukden,  Manchuria. 


A  school  of  peace  was  lately  opened  in  Paris, 
organized  under  the  directorate  of  I'Europe  Nou- 
velle,  sponsored  by  M.  Briand,  dedicated  by  M. 
Painleve.  The  course  covers  two  years;  the  first, 
a  general  study  of  current  international  problems; 
the  second,  more  detailed  study  of  policies  and 
institutions. 

Because  of  his  recent  labors  for  rapproche- 
ment between  Bolivia  and  Chile,  Sefior  Julio 
Sandander,  editor  for  El  Imparcial,  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  was  decorated  by  the  Bolivian  Government 
with  the  Order  of  the  Condor  of  the  And;s. 

Magallenes,  the  world's  most  southern 
city,  announces  an  encouraging  number  of  tour- 
ists for  the  present  season.  Last  year,  in  De- 
cember and  January,  upwards  of  2,000  tourists 
visited  the  region,  arriving  by  ship  mostly.  Some 
there  were  who  came  by  airplane  from  Argentina 
and  Chile. 

American  cultural  relations  were  furthered 
when  an  exhibition  of  Pan-American  paintings  of 
the  modern  school  was  opened  in  Baltimore  Jan- 
uary IS,  1930. 

The  Red  Cross  in  Chile  does  not  confine  itself 
strictly  to  emergency  work.  This  winter  a  definite 
preventive  program  has  been  undertaken.  The 
main  point  of  attack  this  year  is  child  welfare, 
especially  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  of 
infant  mortality. 

Peru  announced  in  February  that  it  proposed 
to  utilize  the  advice  of  the  Kemmerer  commis- 
sion in  its  finances.  The  American  financial  ex- 
pert. Dr.  Kemmerer,  thus  adds  another  country  to 
the  list  of  those  he  has  assisted  to  untangle  their 
financial  systems.  Among  the  countries  previously 
assisted  by  Dr.  Kemmerer  are  Poland,  China, 
Bolivia,  Colombia  and  Chile. 

Chile  and  Peru  recently  decided  to  have  no 
more  smuggling  across  their  border  at  least  for 
three  months.     To  make  this  sure  they  abolished 
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all  customs  on  the  frontier  for  that  period,  with 
the   possibility   of   extending   the   time   limit. 

Ratifications  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States  were  ex- 
changed on  January  20.  Similar  treaties  are  now 
in  force  with  23  other  countries. 

For  nearly  300  years  Indian  Peace  Medals 
have  been  given  to  prominent  Indians  in  North 
America.  With  few  exceptions  the  purpose  of 
these  medals  was  the  promotion  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  whites.  Colonizing  govern- 
ments and  trading  companies  issued  the  first 
medals.  The  United  States  issued  its  first  one  in 
1789,  the  latest  in  1889.  Many  of  the  medals  are 
still  prized  possessions  of  the  descendants  of  those 
Indians  who  received  them. 


i 


HE  unemployment  SITUATION  in  Australia  has 
d  further  curtailment  of  immigration  by  that 
rnment. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Anglo-American  Peace  Movement  in 
THE  Mid-Nineteenth  Century,  by  Christina 
Phelps,  pp.  223  and  index.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York,  1930. 

"A  Hving  or  a  dead  self,  the  earlier  movement 
was  a  stepping-stone  on  which  the  later  19th- 
century  movement  for  international  cooperation 
rose  to  a  height  that  it  could  never  have  reached 
had  it  dated  its  rise  from  1867.  One  might  also 
bear  in  mind  that  every  noteworthy  peace  plan 
or  suggestion  which  was  made  prior  to  1853  still 
survives.  Two  such  facts  should  be  enough  to 
convince  even  detractors  of  the  early  peace  move- 
ment that  it  was  not  without  importance."  This 
conclusion  follows  Miss  Phelps'  careful  and  closely 
attentive  study  of  the  secondary  stage  of  the 
peace  movement.  She  has  turned  the  pages  of 
very  many  early  pamphlets,  tracts  and  magazines; 
has  culled  material  pertinent  for  her  study,  and, 
\\  hat  is  of  scarcely  less  importance,  has  published 
the   references   in   footnotes.     A   study    of   these 

1 1  notes  alone  will  be  rewarding  to  historians 
many  years. 

Miss  Phelps  evidently  brings  to  her  work  both 
training  in  historical  criticism  and  felicity  in  the 
u-e  of  language.  The  book  is  the  work  of  a 
Hholar.  It  is  furthermore  delightfully  organized 
and  written. 

llctter   than   any   other   historian   in   the   field, 

f  seems  to  us  to  follow  and  interpret  the  or- 


ganization of  the  peace  movement  in  England  and 
America,  the  discarding  of  dangerous  ideas,  the 
emergence  of  significant  doctrines  and  the  meth- 
ods of  propaganda  evolved.  Peace  workers  every- 
where have  from  the  beginning  been  prone  to 
move  off  at  a  tangent,  only  to  find  themselves 
far  from  the  main  body  of  their  associates.  The 
doctrine  of  "non-resistance"  was  one  of  these 
tangents,  never  approved  officially  by  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  though  it  found  more  follow- 
ing in  England.  Anti-government  ideas  branched 
off  from  non-resistance  and  was  in  turn  repudi- 
ated by  many  non-resisters. 

On  the  other  hand,  ideas  such  as  arbitration, 
proportional  disarmament,  and  the  codification  of 
international  law  won  early  places  in  the  aims 
dominating  general  peace  propaganda.  The 
thought  of  a  congress  of  nations  was  conceived 
very  early  in  the  American  peace  movement,  since 
America  was  not  then  very  far  removed  from  the 
making  of  a  constitution  for  herself  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  idea  of  a  world  constitution  naturally 
followed.  The  fruit  of  long  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  the  book  of  "Prize  Essays  on 
a  Congress  of  Nations,"  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  in  1840.  Miss  Phelps,  a  young 
woman  approaching  this  collection,  doubtless,  in 
the  light  of  post-war  discussions  on  international 
organization,  finds  a  veritable  mine  of  treasure 
in  these  six  essays.  She  combines  their  points  in 
her  discussion  of  the  American  plan.  In  an  ap- 
pendix she  places  in  parallel  columns  the  points 
in  the  "Plan  of  the  Prize  Essays,  1840"  with  com- 
parable points  in  the  articles  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  she  summarizes 
all  the  essays  instead  of  using  merely  the  sixth, 
that  by  William  Ladd,  which  has  been  generally 
considered  the  masterpiece. 

Another  notable  point  in  the  monograph  is  th^ 
attention  given  to  early  international  work  in  the 
economic  field.  Few  historians  of  the  peace 
movement  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  have 
done  this.  She  has,  too,  taken  cognizance  of  the 
attitude  of  the  press,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Great  Britain.  Here  again  she  has  done 
great  service  to  other  historians  in  giving  refer- 
ences to  issues  of  periodicals,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, which  dealt,  pro  or  con,  with  the  peace 
movement. 

Whether  Miss  Phelps  can  or  will  ever  do  an 
equally  sympathetic  and  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  many-branched  peace  movement  of  today 
is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  Most  of  those  now  at 
the  job  of  such  historical  work  are  so  definitely 
propagandist  that  their  work  is  only  tepidly  re- 
ceived by  the  many  not  of  their  views.  Perhaps 
such  work  will  need  to  wait  for  another  genera- 
tion to  arise. 

However,  whatever  comes  from  the  present 
confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  build  the  superstructure,  Victor  Hugo's  simile, 
used  in  the  introduction  to  this  book,  remains 
true:  "The  future  is  an  edifice  which  man  builds 
with  his  own  hands."  The  foundation  has  been 
honestly  and  soundly  laid.  It  now  remains  to 
find  and  use  the  best  materials  and  methods  with 
which  to  carry  out  the  farseeing  plan  of  the 
founders;  to  build  an  edifice  in  which  humanity 
can  really  and  happily  live. 
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Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Hart- 
ford, by  Gordon  S.  Height.  Pp.  191  and  index. 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1931.    Price 

$3. 

Eighty-five  years  ago,  in  January,  1846,  readers 
of  The  Advocate  of  Peace  found  on  page  29  of 
their  magazine  a  hymn  beginning — 

"Check  at  their  fountain  heart, 
O  God,  the  streams  of  strife " 


It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  writers  of  that 
period.  In  July  appeared  another  of  her  poems; 
in  August  a  pacifist  prose  tale,  "The  Brothers"; 
and  in  October  still  another  poem.  There  were 
others  earlier,  signed  with  initials  very  likely  hers. 

To  have  Mrs.  Sigourney's  name  upon  the  table 
of  contents  was  at  that  time  one  mark  of  a  popu- 
lar magazine.  Only  four  years  later  Louis  Godey 
was  paying  her  the  fabulous  sum  of  $500  a  year 
merely  to  have  her  name  appear  on  the  title  page 
of  his  "Lady's  Book." 

Measured  by  today's  light,  individual  touch,  her 
poems  were  stilted  and  conventional,  the  best 
often  imitative  of  British  models.  But  according 
to  the  idiom  of  her  day  she  expressed — especially 
to  "young  females" — much  that  they  felt  on  rev- 
erence for  old  age,  resignation,  and  particularly 
the  doleful  contemplation  of  death.  In  any  case 
she  was  an  industrious,  well-paid  purveyor  of 
sentimental  verse,  much  read  and  admired. 

The  biography  by  Mr.  Haight  is  altogether 
dehghtful,  difficult  to  lay  down  once  it  is  begun. 
It  is  written  with  sympathy,  but  with  quiet 
humor.  Without  overemphasis,  Mr.  Haight  pic- 
tures a  highly  individual  though  consciously  vir- 
tuous, heroine.  Her  career,  too,  illuminates  the 
public  taste  of  her  day.  In  spite  of  her  mournful 
lays,  Mrs.  Sigourney  is  seen  to  be  a  pretty,  ener- 
getic lady,  quite  as  conspicuous  for  business  per- 
spicacity as  for  the  divine  afflatus.  If  a  surrep- 
titious flicker  of  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  elderly 
husband  who  disapproved  so  strongly  of  "female 
publicity"  one  is  glad  after  all  that  the  young  wife 
finally  found  expression  for  her  abounding  mental 
vitality. 

She  was  teaching  school  at  the  time  that  Emma 
Willard  began,  and  the  friendship  between  them 
was  lifelong.  Other  names  now  famous  move 
more  or  less  intimately  across  her  stage. 

All  in  all  one  closes  the  book  feeling  that  Lydia 
Sigourney  must  have  been  a  quite  delicious  person 
to  know. 

The  Power  of  India,  by  Michael  Pytn.  Pp.  317. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1930.  Price 
$3.50. 

"I  don't  expect  to  understand  India.  I'm  going 
to  see  India.  Any  number  of  people,  government 
officials,  explorers,  scientists,  all  kinds,  can  write 
authoritative  volumes  on  India.     .  It's  time 

somebody  went  out,  looked  at  India  in  a  perfectly 
ordinary,  human  way  and  tried  to  give  a  truthful 
idea  of  how  it  struck  him."  Partly  because  this 
intelligent  English-American  woman  kept  such 
directness  of  mental  attitude,  but  even  more  be- 
cause she  carried  with  her  a  rich  background  of 


western  civilization,  keen  political  sense,  appre- 
ciation of  the  occult,  rising  possibly  from  her  own 
Spanish-Irish  ancestry  and  also  because  she  car- 
ried coolness  of  perception,  seeing  far  below  the 
surface — for  all  these  reasons  Mrs.  Pym's  book  on 
India  is  in  fact  unique.  Its  great  lack  as  a  book 
is  the  technical  one  of  lack  of  maps.  These  are 
really  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  text. 
An  index  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  would 
also  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

The  reader  looks  with  the  author  appreciatively 
at  bits  of  India  from  Bombay,  where  "one  finds 
himself,  as  it  were,  poised  in  space  between  two 
worlds,"  to  the  Himalayas,  "where  you  have 
reached  the  edge  of  something  that  must  remain 
your  secret."  All  the  way  spots  in  India  are 
illuminated  by  politico-historical  explanations 
which  make  them  real — this  for  about  one-third 
of  the  book.  Following  are  chapters  on  the  cul- 
ture of  India;  that  culture  which  is  not  literary, 
but  the  art  of  living  and  which  expresses  itself 
in  art,  music,  literature  and  in  the  social  attitudes, 
especially  those  expressed  by  women.  These  in- 
teresting chapters,  never  dull,  are  lighted  with 
personal  experiences  and  fraught  with  wit,  often 
phrased  with  brittle  charm. 

Part  3  gazes  down  the  vista  of  India's  past, 
those  long  centuries  upon  which  her  present  rests. 
Mrs.  Pym  has  little  admiration  for  Gandhi,  who 
gave  her  "the  deadening  sense  of  the  would-be 
great,"  never  unconscious  of  effect,  a  man  subtle 
but  insincere. 

In  the  light  of  Britain's  recent  granting  of 
dominion  status  to  India,  the  following  para- 
graph, tucked  in  the  midst  of  Part  3,  is  signifi- 
cant :  "Externally  there  is  very  little  reason  for 
not  imagining  that  India  can  and  must  and  will 
conduct  its  relations  as  a  unity  just  as  America 
does.  .  .  .  And  with  all  their  mistakes,  all  their 
misconceptions,  the  hot-and-bothered  British, 
strenuously  denying  'India  as  a  nation,'  strenu- 
ously insisting  upon  'lack  of  unity,'  are,  in  fact, 
unconsciously  developing  among  Indians  a  con- 
scious political  sense  of  'Indian-ness'  to  which 
history  will  probably  point  one  day  as  Britain's 
greatest  gift  to  India." 

Mary  Gladstone,  Her  Diaries  and  Letters, 
edited  by  Lucy  Masterman.  Pp.  492.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  1930.    Price  $5. 

Through  the  eyes  of  William  Gladstone's  daugh- 
ter one  sees  here  a  pageant  of  Victorian  England. 
London  is  a  city  far  different  from  the  capital  of 
today  and  moving  through  it  were  men  and  women 
now  become  famous.  Causes  and  political  events 
ruffled  its  serenity  which  have  long  been  solved 
and  left  behind.  Mary,  born  in  1847,  begins  her 
observations  on  life,  as  far  as  this  book  is  con- 
cerned, in  18S8,  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  diaries 
are  principally  notes,  condensed  and  with  briefest 
of  comment.  Yet  during  the  years  between  18S8 
and  1926,  with  some  gaps  and  with  many  dele- 
tions by  the  editor,  the  diaries  and  letters  call  up 
events  and  persons  in  a  way  so  intimate  as  to 
make  them  still  vital. 

Gladstone,  of  course,  whom  his  daughter  ex- 
travagantly admires,  but  whom  she  calls  "The 
Parent,"  or  "G.  O.  M."  for  "Grand  Old  Man"; 
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_izzy,"  the  detested;  Browning,  not  much  liked 
at  first;  George  EUot;  Tennyson;  Burne^nes 
and  his  family;  Ellen  Terry;  Balfour;  the  As- 
quiths;  Lloyd-George  in  the  later  years — in  fact 
nearly  all  persons  prominent  in  England  and  some 
Americans  find  place,  first  or  last,  in  Mary  Glad- 
stone's story. 

As  to  Mary  herself,  she  had  prejudices,  con- 
ventional banalities  suitable  to  her  period;  but 
she  is  somehow  never  dull,  always  alive.  For- 
tunately for  us  it  is  always  persons  who  are  of 
prime  importance  to  her,  more  even  than  "E.  Q.," 
the  eastern  question,  or  "H.  R.,"  home  rule  for 
Ireland;  more,  too,  than  music,  which  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance  to  her.  Her  comments  on 
concerts  have  been  largely  cut  out  by  the  editor, 
but  we  find  that  the  first  taste  of  Wagner  was 
a  really  disagreeable  dose.  However  she  grows 
and  develops  through  the  years. 

The  exquisite  portrait  of  her  by  Burne-Jones  is 
enough  to  make  one  wish  to  know  her  personally. 
Indeed  the  whole  family  of  brothers,  sisters  and 
cousins,  who  sometimes  called  Mary  their  "Von 
Moltke,"  is  worth  knowing. 

All  in  all  the  book  leaves  one  with  a  deter- 
mination to  read  other  biographies  and  diaries  of 
the  period.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  it  won  the 
Button  Prize  for  the  year. 

Cease  Firing,  edited  by  Anna  Whittaker  Roussel. 
Pp.  85  and  index.  John  C.  Winston  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1930.     Price  $1. 

The  poetry  of  the  new  idealism  is  yet  meager. 
We  mean  the  thought  of  peace  that  is  not  passive 
and  meek,  but  the  sort  of  peace  which  provides 
the  oxygen  for  active,  virile,  social  labor  and  joy 
— a  peace  resilient,  bracing,  like  fresh  air,  full  of 
sunshine  and  motion.  Such  a  peace  might  nowa- 
da>s  be  considered  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
growth  and  development.  It  is  not  itself  that 
prowth ;  it  is  only  the  atmosphere  in  which  nor- 
mal health  can  function. 

It  was  long  the  custom  for  the  poets  who 
wished  to  arouse  noble  enthusiasm  to  use  only 
the  figures  of  war,  the  rhythm  of  the  brass  band. 
Xow  comes  a  small  but  growing  number  of  poets 
who  use  the  same  rhythms  but  with  a  new 
imagery.  They  clothe  in  forms  of  beauty  the 
stimulating  call  to  the  "peace  that  demands  all 
of  a  man."    They  sing  of 

"Great  souls,  servitors  of  liberty 
Who  kept  the  state  to  star-set  honor  fast." 
They  say  to  the  city  builders:    "Fill   the  city'.« 
veins  with  the  red  blood  of  friendship" — 
"So  may  the  spirit  of  the  city  tell 

-Ml  the  souls  within  her  gates  that  all  is  well." 
Even  Hagedorn's  grewsome  "Boy  in  Armor"  has 
a  ringing  quality: 

'We  died.     And  now  you  others  who  must 

live 
Shall  do  a  harder  thing  than   dying  is — 
For  you  shall  think.    And  ghosts  shall  drive 
you  on." 

So  this  little  anthology  of  peace  poems  in  the 
new  manner,  a  far  cry  from  the  measured  con- 
\  entionalities  of  peace  singers  in  the  last  century, 
has  among  the  sad  songs  of  war  and  the  gentler 
though  still  modern  poems  in  the  religious  vein. 


many  that  are  ringing  and  stimulating,  enkindling 
to  dauntless  effort  in  behalf  of  humanity. 

Ten  Years  of  World  Cooperation.  Foreword  by 
Sir  Eric  Drummond.  Pp.  460  and  index.  League 
of  Nations,  Geneva,  1930.     Price  $3.50. 

The  record  of  the  work  of  the  League  of 
Nations  since  its  beginning  is  put  out  by  the 
Secretariat  itself.  The  League  is  not  appraised. 
The  book  is  simply  a  statement  of  facts  and 
events.  The  various  lines  of  activity  of  the 
League  are  treated  separately  under  the  several 
heads,  and  altogether  form  an  invaluable  his- 
torical reference.  Annexes  appropriately  contain 
the  Covenant  of  the  League,  a  list  of  the  many 
publications  of  the  League  and  discriptive  para- 
graphs of  other  books  concerning  it.  The  chap- 
ters which  will  prove  most  interesting  on  this 
side  of  the  water  are  probably  those  dealing  with 
humanitarian  and  nonpolitical  work. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  League,  stated  in  the 
first  chapter  and  carried  as  an  invisible  text 
throughout,  is  the  prevention  of  war.  With  this, 
too,  Americans,  whose  Government  was  founded 
for  the  same  purpose,  will  find  themselves  in 
accord. 

The  Giant  of  the  Western  World,  by  Francis 
Miller  and  Helen  Hill.  Pp.  301  and  index.  Wm. 
Morrow  &  Co.,  New  York,  1930.    Price  $3. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  lines  of  obser- 
vation of  writers  untrammeled  by  much  rever- 
ence for  the  Constitution  or  deep  understanding 
of  it.  Their  pragmatic  methods  are  often  re- 
warded by  novel  interpretations,  at  least,  and  by 
a  fresh  point  of  view. 

In  the  present  book  America  is  shown  to  be 
(as  she  is)  internationally  active,  while  Europe 
is,  in  a  sense,  growing  Americanized.  The  two 
most  valuable  contributions  which  America  has 
drawn  out  of  her  pioneer  life  and  applied  to 
European  problems  are,  say  Miller  and  Hill,  com- 
mon-sense methods  and  an  ineradicable  belief  in 
the  integrity  of  the  plain  man. 

The  "isolation"  idea  is,  of  course,  a  man  of 
straw.  American  isolation,  because  of  conditions 
in  the  era  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  long 
outgrown,  does  not  in  fact  exist,  though  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  writers  these  two  spend 
some  time  annihilating  it  as  they  wrathfully  sur- 
vey America's  refusal  of  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  book,  however,  intolerant  as  it  is  of 
"patriots"  and  of  many  doings  of  the  United 
States,  has  some  interesting  ideas  in  the  field  of 
economic  relations.  Its  special  suggestion,  as  a 
preventive  of  the  apparently  approaching  war,  is 
an  International  Commerce  Commission  to  paral- 
lel our  own  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Beginnings  have  already  been  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  its  Court 
of  Commercial  Arbitration.  Some  such  rigid 
separation  of  international  business  and  inter- 
national politics  is  recommended  as  a  great  reform 
in  international  technique.  Possibly  this  would 
prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  policy  of  the 
nations  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 
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Our  Referendum  on  the  World 
Court 

IN  THE  month  of  January  the  American 
Peace  Society  circularized  its  members 
with  a  referendum  on  the  question:  "Should 
the  United  States  of  America  Join  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice?" 
Accompanying  the  referendum  was  a  re- 
port, setting  forth  certain  arguments  in 
favor  and  certain  arguments  against  the 
ratification  of  the  protocols,  to  the  end 
that  the  United  States  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  There  was  a  statement  by  Profes- 
sor Philip  C.  Jessup  favoring,  and  another 
by  Senator  C.  C.  Dill  opposing  American 
adherence.  There  was  a  list  of  references. 
There  has  been  no  little  praise  of  the  docu- 
ment. It  was  intended  to  help  those  inter- 
ested to  think  through  with  clarity  and 
onviction. 

The  arresting  result  of  the  referendum 
to  date  is  the  seeming  lack  of  interest  in  the 
juestion.  Only  13  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship have  thus  far  sent  in  their  ballots. 
Unless  a  renewal  of  interest  prompts  the 
emaining  members  to  send  in  their  ballots 
brthwith,  the  Society  may  have  to  go  to 
he  expense  and  bother  of  unnecessary 
abors.  Can  it  be  true  that  only  13%  of 
American  Peace  Society  members  are  inter- 
sted  in  this  question?  Certainly  that  ought 
lot  to  be  the  case. 

The  members  of  the  American  Peace 
iociety  who  have  failed  thus  far  to  send  in 
heir  ballots  on  this  major  question  facing 
ur  Country  are  urged  to  do  so  at  once. 


Why  We  Do  Not  Recognize 
Russia 

ELSEWHERE  in  these  columns  there 
is  a  story  of  unhappy  conditions  in 
Soviet  Russia.  There  are  unhappy  condi- 
tions elsewhere  in  the  world,  our  own  coun- 
try not  excepted.  Conditions  such  as  those 
depicted  in  Russia  would  not  warrant  us 
in  our  refusal  to  recognize  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  It  is  our  cus- 
tom to  recognize  governments  when  they 
are  in  control  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery of  the  state,  when  there  is  no  over- 
whelming resistance  within  to  their  rule, 
and  when  they  are  willing  and  able  to  ful- 
fill their  international  obligations. 

We  appear  to  have  refused  recognition 
of  Soviet  Russia  primarily  because  of  her 
failure  to  assume  responsibility  for  her  in- 
ternational obligations.  Under  date  of  July 
25,  1923,  Secretary  Hughes,  Secretary  of 
State,  set  forth  our  policy  in  language  that 
has  not  been  rescinded.  Mr.  Hughes  said: 
*  *  *  while  a  foreign  regime  may  have 
securely  established  itself  through  the  exer- 
cise of  control  and  the  submission  of  the 
people  to,  or  their  acquiescence  in,  its  exer- 
cise of  authority,  there  still  remain  other 
questions  to  be  considered.  Recognition 
is  an  invitation  to  intercourse.  It  is  accom- 
panied on  the  part  of  the  new  government 
by  the  clearly  implied  or  express  promise 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  intercourse. 
These  obligations  include,  among  other 
things,  the  protection  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  one  country  law- 
fully pursuing  their  business  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  and  abstention  from  hostile 
propaganda  by  one  country  in  the  territory 
of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  existing 
regime  in  Russia,  there  has  not  only  been 
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the  tyrannical  procedure  to  which  you  refer, 
and  which  has  caused  the  question  of  the 
submission  or  acquiescence  of  the  Russian 
people  to  remain  an  open  one,  but  also  a 
repudiation  of  the  obligations  inherent  in 
international  intercourse  and  a  defiance  of 
the  principles  upon  which  alone  it  can  be 
conducted. 

The  obligations  of  Russia  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States  remain  repudiated. 
The  many  American  citizens  who  have  suf- 
fered directly  or  indirectly  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  American  property  in  Russia  remain 
without   the   prospect   of   indemnification. 

*  *  *  We  would  welcome  convincing  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  of  the  Russian  authorities 
to  observe  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
international  intercourse  and  the  abandon- 
ment by  them  of  the  persistent  attempts  to 
subvert  the  institutions  of  democracy  as 
maintained  in  this  country  and  in  others. 

*  *  * 

and  again  on  December  18,  1923,  when  he 
announced  to  the  Press  that 

*  *  *  The  American  Government,  as  the 
President  said  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, is  not  proposing  to  barter  away  its 
principles.  If  the  Soviet  authorities  are 
ready  to  restore  the  confiscated  property 
of  American  citizens  or  make  effective  com- 
pensation, they  can  do  so.  If  the  Soviet 
authorities  are  ready  to  repeal  their  decree 
repudiating  Russia's  obligations  to  this 
country  and  appropriately  recognize  them, 
they  can  do  so.  It  requires  no  conference 
or  negotiations  to  accomplish  these  results 
which  can  and  should  be  achieved  at  Mos- 
cow as  evidence  of  good  faith.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  has  not  incurred  liabilities 
to  Russia  or  repudiated  obligations.  Most 
serious  is  the  continued  propaganda  to 
overthrow  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
This  Government  can  enter  into  no  nego- 
tiations until  these  efforts  directed  from 
Moscow  are  abandoned. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  by 
Secretary  Hughes  that  this  Government  has 
considered  that  the  present  regime  in  Rus- 
sia is  deficient  in  its  observance  of  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  international  inter- 
course in  three  respects,  namely: 

(1)  Its  failure  to  accord  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  foreigners  within  its  juris- 
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diction  that  degree  of  respect  and  protec- 
tion required  by  international  law. 

(2)  Its  failure  to  respect  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  preceding  govern- 
ments. 

(3)  Its  failure  to  respect  the  right  of 
other  nations  to  develop  their  institutions 
and  to  conduct  their  internal  affairs  with- 
out interference  or  control  by  other  states. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  attitude 
toward  the  Soviets,  refusing  political  recog- 
nition, is  justified  by  the  facts.  We  are 
mindful,  however,  that  the  words  "red" 
and  "communist"  are  frequently  used  un- 
fairly and  with  little  understanding  of  what 
the  words  really  mean.  It  is  easily  possible 
for  labels  to  become  libels.  In  our  conver- 
sations there  is  often  a  vast  looseness  of 
language.  Out  of  half-baked  ideas  and 
misunderstood  phrases  there  easily  springs 
an  unhappy  amount  of  un-Christian  ill-will. 
We  build  churches  and  cathedrals  to  me- 
morialize the  eternal  truth  in  Christian 
love,  and  in  our  daily  living  practice  ill-will 
and  hatred,  quite  forgetful  of  the  spirit  of 
courtesy,  of  fairness,  of  patience,  of  con- 
sideration to  which  we  pay  but  lip  service 
in  our  orisons.  It  is  of  importance  that 
we  try  to  understand,  really  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  Russia,  quite  as  socially 
minded  people  aim  to  understand  the  crimi- 
nal and  the  environment  that  has  made 
him  such.  We  cannot  fight  an  evil  without 
knowing  what  the  evil  is.  We  of  America 
can  afford  to  be  fair,  and  to  fight  the  sick- 
ness of  blind  bigotry.  We,  of  all  people, 
can  be  open-minded  in  our  quest  for  truth, 
especially  for  the  truth  in  the  revolutions 
breaking  out  here  and  there  across  the 
world.  We  believe  we  have  a  great  Society 
here  in  America.  It  is  our  privilege  to 
prove  it  to  the  world  by  revealing  to  others 
the  justice  in  our  democracy,  the  social 
faiths  that  animate  our  people.  What  we 
may  all  afford  to  do  is  to  pour  consecration, 
devotion  and  righteousness  into  our  task 
and  into  our  talk. 
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A  New  York  Post  of  the  American 
Legion,  at  a  recent  dinner  given  to  former 
enemy  soldiers,  either  now  American  citi- 
zens or  about  to  become  such,  struck  a  true 
American  note  when  it  declared: 

.  .  our  fallen  comrades  who  threw  to  us  the 
torch  did  not  intend  it  to  be  a  perpetual  pillar  of 
hate  to  be  transmitted  to  children  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations.  .  .  .  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Lexington  Post  that  we  urge 
either  new  treaties  or  the  revision  of  old  treaties  so 
that  love  and  friendship  may  supplant  envy  and 
hate  in  the  minds  of  generations  in  Europe  yet  un- 
born and  insure  that  our  children's  children  may 
never  be  drawn  into  the  horrors  of  another  war. 

We  may  continue  to  refuse  to  recognize 
the  political  thing  known  as  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  but  if  we  lose 
the  light  of  law,  of  justice,  of  faith  and 
love,  our  nation  would  be  bereft  of  its  soul. 
If  that  happen,  what  else  could  possibly 
matter?  In  our  condemnation  of  things 
communistic,  we  shall  be  effective  in  pro- 
portion as  we  are  informed,  judicial,  firm 
and  kind. 

"Respectable  Defensive 
Posture" 

WHAT  is  the  meaning  today  of  Wash- 
ington's advice  that  we  shall  have  to 
take  care  "always  to  keep  ourselves,  by 
suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectable, 
defensive  posture"?  Most  of  us  in  America 
would  agree  that  that  is  good  advice.  The 
difficulty  comes  when  we  try  to  translate 
it  into  Army  and  Navy.  It  has  been  our 
view  that  this  country  cannot  wage  a  war 
against  a  foreign  power  with  our  Navy 
alone.  To  attack  any  major  power  of  the 
world  would  require  the  cooperation  of  our 
Army.  Since  the  Army  is  small,  we  have 
believed,  no  foreign  power  could  properly 
liKik  upon  us  as  a  menace. 

Representative  Ross  Collins,  of  the  War 
Policies  Commission,  points  out,  however, 
that  our  Army  is  not  so  small.  True,  there 
.are  in  the  Army  now  approximately  136,000 


men;  but,  there  are  190,000  in  the  National 
Guard;  110,000  to  115,000  men  in  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  fully  that 
number  in  the  organized  reserves,  and  some 
40,000  in  the  Citizens  Military  Training. 
Mr.  Collins  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
approximately  800,000  men  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  use  in  our  Army,  and 
that  the  cost  of  this  organization  is  larger 
than  the  cost  of  any  other  military  estab- 
lishment in  the  world.  Is  it  true  that  our 
"defensive  posture"  is  unreasonable? 

Whatever  the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it 
is  of  prime  importance  that  our  country 
associate  itself  whole-heartedly  with  the 
World  Conference  on  Armaments,  to  be 
held  in  Geneva,  it  is  hoped,  next  February; 
for  it  is  up  to  us  to  prove  that  our  "defen- 
sive posture"  is  justified  or  make  changes 
accordingly.  There  is  no  desire  in  America 
that  this  nation  shall  be  in  any  sense  a 
menace  to  the  integrity  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment. 

Every  thoughtful  peaceworker  hopes  that 
the  Arms  Conference  will  ease  the  irrita- 
tions of  the  world.  "In  order  to  render  pos- 
sible the  initiation  of  a  general  limitation 
of  the  armaments  of  all  nations,  Germany 
undertakes  strictly  to  observe  the  military, 
naval  and  air  clauses  which  follow."  That 
is  a  very  important  section  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  of  our  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany.  It  is  a  contract  of  the  nations, 
all  the  nations,  ours  included,  to  initiate 
a  general  limitation  of  the  armaments  of 
all  nations.  No  contract  is  more  sacred 
than  that.  Upon  its  fulfillment  may  hang 
the  future  of  civilization.  The  Conference 
in  Geneva  will  test  both  the  sincerity  and 
the  ability  of  nations  to  live  up  to  their 
agreements. 

It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  for  men  to 
profit  by  experience.  It  ought  not  to  have 
been  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  in- 
crease her  military  expenses  by  86  per  cent 
during  the  last  15  years,  especially  since 
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France  has  decreased  her  military  expenses 
during  the  same  period  by  16  per  cent, 
Italy  14  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain,  10 
per  cent. 

Forty-million-dollar  battleships,  requir- 
ing an  annual  upkeep  expense  of  $2,000,- 
000,  are  expensive  things.  Seven  hundred 
forty-one  million  dollars  a  year,  says  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  is  our  annual  expense  for 
armaments,  more  than  any  other  single 
nation.  The  world's  bill  for  armies  and 
navies  every  year  is  now  about  five  billion 
dollars.  A  World  Conference  on  Arma- 
ments is  evidently  needed.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Geneva  Conference  will  study  how 
best  to  reduce  armies,  to  reduce  navies, 
to  reduce  military  budgets,  to  abolish  poison 
gas  and  disease  germs  from  war,  and  to 
establish  a  permanent  disarmament  com- 
mission. To  be  of  the  service  demanded 
everywhere  by  peoples,  the  studies  must 
end  in  action. 

Our  United  States  will  send  delegates  to 
the  Conference.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  problems  facing  the  Conference  are 
not  merely  technical  and  military  in  their 
nature,  they  are  moral  and  political.  The 
Conference  should  be  controlled,  therefore, 
by  civilians,  aided  as  may  be  necessary 
by  technical  advisers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  armaments  should 
be  permitted  to  arouse  fears  and  suspicions 
among  nations.  Men  with  intelligence 
enough  to  develop  industries,  create  and 
run  governments,  fight  wars  on  a  colossal 
scale,  are  able,  if  they  choose,  to  keep  them- 
selves "by  suitable  establishments  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture."  What  con- 
stitutes suitable  establishments,  and  what 
a  respectable  defensive  posture,  is  an  in- 
ternational problem.  This  problem  can  be 
solved  by  international  understandings  and 
agreements  only.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
peace  workers  look  forward  with  such  in- 
terest to  the  coming  Conference  on  Arma- 
ments at  Geneva. 


The  New  Order  in  Spain 

THE  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Mon- 
archy, on  April  13,  following  the 
municipal  elections  of  the  day  before,  has 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  Republic 
with  Niceto  Alcala  Zamora,  as  Provisional 
President,  and  a  Cabinet  of  Republican  and 
Socialist  colleagues.  The  change  was  sud- 
den as  it  was  complete.  The  Cabinet  re- 
signed immediately.  The  King  turned  the 
Government  over  to  the  Republican  junta 
and  left  the  country  at  once.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  Republic  as- 
sumed power  without  any  formal  procedure 
and  without  opposition.  To  one  acquainted 
merely  with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
revolution  in  December,  the  complete  turn- 
over was  a  surprise.  From  this  distance  it 
appears  that  the  event  registered  the  popu- 
lar opposition  to  the  tryannies  6f  autocracy 
and  to  the  economic  and  social  ills  that 
followed  in  its  wake.  It  was  a  victory  for 
democracy.  Nine  days  later,  the  United 
States  accorded  recognition  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  Republic  Spain. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  outcome. 
During  the  last  hundred  years,  four  times 
have  Spanish  monarchs  been  forced  to  give 
up  their  thrones,  only  to  return.  Alfonso 
XIII  has  neither  abdicated  nor  renounced 
his  rights.  He  is  waiting  to  learn  the  real 
expression  of  the  collective  opinon  of  his 
people.  He  has  only  suspended  the  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  power.  On  May  5,  true  to 
autocratic  form,  he  issued  instructions  to  his 
followers  at  home,  saying:  "Monarchists, 
wishing  to  follow  my  instructions,  will  not 
put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  will  support  it.  I  will  not  ap- 
prove of  the  people  being  excited  against 
the  Government.  I  want  no  military  re- 
bellion, but  desire  all  soldiers  to  give  allegi- 
ance to  the  Republic.  The  Monarchy  went 
by  vote  of  the  people  and  if  it  comes  back 
it  must  come  the  same  way." 

That  sounds  like  good  morals  and  good 
politics,  in  spite  of  the  autocratic  "I";  but 
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the  opposition  to  kings  and  the  faith  in  the 
processes  of  democracy  seem  to  be  stronger 
throughout  Spain  than  ever  heretofore. 

The  problems  facing  the  new  Republic 
are  serious  enough.  The  Government  has 
begun  by  declaring  that  it  receives  its 
powers  from  the  will  of  the  nation  and  that 
it  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  establish  the 
standards  of  justice  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  purposes  to  guarantee  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  respect  for  private  property, 
reforms  in  the  army,  clean-ups  in  the  civil 
organizations.  It  purposes  to  improve  the 
agrarian  situation.  It  promises  a  consti- 
tutional convention  in  the  near  future  for 
the  determination  of  the  ultimate  form  of 
government.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
right  way  for  a  government  to  proceed,  be- 
set as  it  is  with  the  evils  of  unemployment, 
a  fluctuating  exchange,  an  antiquated  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure,  an  inadequate  electoral 
system,  and  a  political  organization  com- 
posed of  long-discredited  "rotten  boroughs." 
The  most  serious  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
new  Government  is  the  demand  of  the 
Basque  provinces  in  the  north  and  of  the 
highly  progressive  Catalonians  in  the  north- 
east for  complete  separation  from  Spain. 
Catalonia  wishes  to  be  an  independent  re- 
public with  its  capital  at  Barcelona.  The 
outcome  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  in  the  lap 
of  Providence.  It  may  end  in  a  confedera- 
tion of  Iberian  States. 

This  change  in  Spain  is  another  notice 
to  autocracies  that  the  days  of  dictators 
are  but  few,  and  that  the  only  abiding  sanc- 
tions of  government  rest  on  the  will  of  the 
people. 


MAristide  Briand's  defeat  for  the 
•  Presidency  of  France,  on  May  13,  by 
M.  Paul  Doumer,  long  President  of  the 
French  Senate,  was  probably  a  service  to 
the  peace  forces  of  the  world.  As  Presi- 
dent of  France,  he  would  have  had  to  with- 
draw from  many  of  his  activities  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace.    There  is  no  doubt 


that  M.  Briand  symbolizes,  perhaps  as  no 
one  else,  the  peace  aspiration  of  the  world. 
As  Prime  Minister,  he  can  continue  his 
labors  for  peace  unabated.  At  a  time 
when  the  peace  forces  of  the  world  are 
marked  by  ineptitude  and  divergence,  no 
man  less  courageous  or  less  tenacious  than 
M,  Briand  could  occupy  the  position  of 
leadership  that  he  holds. 


BEFORE  us  are  two  textbooks,  one 
Gorton's  Elementary  History  of  the 
United  States,  Book  Four,  published  by 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  the  other 
Lessons  in  Democracy,  by  Molley  and 
Cook,  published  by  the  MacMillan  Com- 
pany, that  should  be  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation. The  former  was  published  in 
1920,  and  the  latter  in  1923.  Their  au- 
thors did  not  escape  the  war  psychology  of 
that  period.  In  the  Gorton  book,  there 
are  sentences  as  follows:  "The  militarists 
of  Germany  saw  their  chance  to  plunge 
Europe  into  war  and  urged  Austria  to  make 
almost  impossible  demands  of  Serbia,  know- 
ing that  Serbia  would  receive  the  aid  of 
Russia."  .  .  .  "On  the  sea,  as  well  as 
on  land,  the  Germans  were  violating  all 
the  laws  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Even  hospi- 
tal boats  and  relief  ships  were  destroyed.'' 
Chapter  23  of  this  book,  attempting  to  tell 
"What  the  War  Meant,"  is  a  bitter  char- 
acterization of  the  German  Reichstag  and 
of  the  German  armies.  It  is  a  chapter  ot 
inaccuracy  and  injustice.  The  Molley  and 
Cook  publication  is  little  improvement  on 
the  other.  It  accuses  Germany  "of  murder- 
ing men,  women  and  children,"  and  of 
"sinking  many  American  ships  without 
warning." 

Both  of  these  publications  are  used  in 
adult  immigration  classes.  Their  purpose 
is  to  teach  the  enduring  values  in  our 
America.  Their  effect  must  necessarily 
be  painful  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  for- 
eigners trying  to  become  loyal  citizens  of 
our  country.  The  books  should  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation. 
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MR.  Galsworthy,  the  eminent  English 
author,  has  recently  been  touring  the 
United  States.  We  shall  await  his  impres- 
sions of  us  with  interest.  Already  he  has 
made  one  distinct  suggestion.    Here  it  is: 

"There  should  be  a  day  consecrated  to 
the  Kellogg,  or  Paris,  Pact,  a  day  to  be 
observed  in  every  country  of  the  world. 
I  venture  to  suggest  to  your  President,  who 
has  the  cause  of  peace  at  heart,  that  he 
should  press  this  on  the  governments  of  the 
world.  We  need  to  be  reminded  annually 
that  we  have  renounced  war. 

"Nobody  today  can  believe,  as  some 
did  before  1914,  that  war  is  beneficial.  Be- 
fore 1914  to  beheve  in  the  need  for  peace 
was  to  be  considered  somewhat  of  a  freak. 
In  1931,  not  to  believe  in  the  need  for 
peace  is  to  be  the  village  idiot." 


THE  Wheat  Conference  in  London,  which 
convened  May  19,  was  not  the  success 
that  had  been  hoped.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Government  to  this 
Conference  of  wheat-exporting  nations  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  overproduction  of  wheat.  The  Con- 
ference was  called  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  in  Rome,  March  31,  1931,  by  the 
preparatory  conference  to  the  Second  World 
Wheat  Conference.  This  resolution  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  the  export  surpluses  of  wheat, 
pointing  out  that  the  low  price  of  wheat  on 
the  world's  markets  is  a  serious  factor  in 
the  present  economic  depression,  and  that 
a  conference  was  needed  to  formulate  a 
plan,  on  an  international  basis,  for  the  ex- 
portation of  the  1931-32  crop.  At  the  Con- 
ference there  were  delegates  from  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Canada,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Soviet  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  In 
spite  of  the  Conference,  it  is  feared, 
especially  in  France,  that  the  approaching 
months  will  witness  a  free  for  all  struggle 
for  markets  on  the  part  of  the  great  wheat- 
exporting  nations  of  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can delegation  refused  to  consider  the  pos- 


sibility of  export  quotas.  American  wheat 
is  not,  of  course,  a  menace  to  the  world 
market.  The  Farm  Board  has  given  assur- 
ance that  its  surplus  will  be  disposed  of  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  the  Board  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  take  the  United  States 
out  of  the  wheat-exporting  field.  Since  wheat 
for  the  world  market  cannot  be  grown  at  a 
profit  in  this  country  it  is  proboble  that 
exports  will  steadily  decline.  Every  effort 
here  is  to  curtail  acreage  and  raise  the  price 
of  wheat  to  a  point  where  its  production 
will  be  profitable. 


SO,  WE  are  not  disturbed  by  the  skepti- 
cism over  conferences.  In  his  message 
to  Congress,  December  3,  1906,  President 
Roosevelt,  speaking  of  the  Pan-American 
Conference,  said,  "Quite  apart  from  the 
specific  value  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  conference,  the  example  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  American  nations  en- 
gaging in  harmonious  and  kindly  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  subjects  of  common 
interest  is  itself  of  great  and  substantial 
value  toward  the  promotion  of  reasonable 
and  considerate  treatment  of  all  inter- 
national questions."  Self-interest  will  re- 
strain the  United  States  from  dumping  its 
wheat  abroad,  quota  or  no  quota.  This 
wheat  conference  will  lead  to  another. 
Indeed  that  is  specifically  provided  for.  As 
to  the  value  of  Conferences,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Imagine  a  world  without 
Conferences! 


THE  Academy  of  International  Law  at 
the  Hague,  which  will  begin  its  ninth 
year  on  Monday,  July  6,  and  end  on 
August  29,  has  taken  its  place  as  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  international  in- 
telligence. As  heretofore,  the  next  sessions 
will  be  divided  into  two  terms  of  equal 
length.  Students  may  attend  either  of  the 
two  terms,  or  both,  with  no  danger  of  repe- 
tition. Lectures  will  be  given,  as  a  rule, 
two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  after- 
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noon;  Wednesday  afternoons,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  excepted.  The  total  number 
of  lessons  on  the  program  for  this  year  is 
142,  to  be  conducted  by  23  instructors, 
coming  from  14  different  countries.  The 
teaching,  given  in  French,  will  deal  pri- 
marily as  heretofore  with  public  inter- 
national law  in  its  relations  with  peace. 
As  in  preceding  years,  no  fees  will  be 
charged.  Anyone  desiring  to  attend  should 
apply  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Hague,  giv- 
ing his  full  name,  nationality,  occupation 
and  address.  Further  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  2  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  Ninth  International  Dairy  Con- 
gress, upon  the  invitation  of  the  Dan- 
ish Government,  will  meet  in  Copenhagen 
I'nder  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Dairy  Federation,  July  14  to  17.  Follow- 
ing the  Congress  there  will  be  study  tours 
to  the  most  important  institutions  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  Denmark.  An  official 
delegation  from  the  United  States,  author- 
ized by  Congress,  will  attend.  There  is  no 
better  place  for  the  study  of  the  world's 
dairy  industry  than  Denmark,  for  there 
they  have  developed  the  efficiency  of  the 
dairy  cow,  emphasized  the  value  of  dairy 
products  to  the  diet  of  the  human  race, 
controlled  animal  diseases  with  the  aid  of 
sanitary  science,  practised  pasteurization, 
applied  mechanization  to  the  industry,  in- 
stalled cooperative  marketing,  all  on  a  suc- 
cessful scale,  and  developed  the  dry  milk 
industry.  There  could  be  no  better  land  in 
which  to  study  the  problems  of  milk  pro- 
duction, milk  distribution  and  manufactur- 
ing, animal  physiology  in  relation  to  milk 
production,  veterinary  medicine  in  refer- 
ence to  dairy  cows,  the  technique  of  dairy 
bacteriology,  dairy  chemical  technique,  and 
other  related  matters  of  importance  to  the 
I  industry,  than  Denmark. 


A  CONFERENCE  on  the  limitation  of 
the  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs  as- 
sembled at  Geneva,  May  27.  This  Con- 
ference, held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  is  studying  ways  and 
means  to  limit  the  manufacture  of  narcotic 
drugs  to  the  necessities  for  medical  and 
scientific  needs.  There  was  a  preliminary 
conference  to  study  this  problem  in  London 
last  autumn.  A  further  study  was  made 
by  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  its  last  meeting  in 
January.  The  quantity  of  narcotic  drugs 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  al- 
ready limited  by  law.  The  interest  of  this 
country  in  the  conference  relates  to  the 
illicit  traffic  due  to  smuggling.  It  is  gen- 
erally realized  that  the  time  must  come  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  of  large  surplus 
stocks  of  the  derivatives  of  opium  and  the 
coca  leaf,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  co- 
operative action  of  governments. 


MAKING  travel  easy  and  agreeable 
plays  its  part  in  the  promotion  of 
peace  between  nations.  In  France,  the 
largest  railway  stations,  notably  the  Gare  de 
I'Est,  have  opened  ''welcome  rooms"  for 
the  general  public.  In  these  rooms  the 
soiled  and  weary  traveler  may  have  his 
bath,  getting  his  shoes  shined  and  his  suit 
pressed  at  the  same  time.  He  can  even 
dictate  a  business  letter  while  having  his 
hair  cut,  with  the  aid  of  a  stenographer 
proficient  in  several  languages. 


CHARLES  SUMNER,  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  from  1837  to  1853, 
and  Vice-President  and  adviser  thereafter 
until  his  death  on  March  11,  1874,  left  a 
thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  College,  in 
trust,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  annual 
prizes   for  the  best  dissertations  on  uni- 
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versal  peace.     The  fund  is  now  nearly  ten 
thousand    dollars.     President    Lowell    in- 
forms us  that  the  prize  winners,  according 
to  the  records,  have  been  as  follows: 
1887-88:  M.  C.  Hobbs. 

1888-89:  H.  H.  Darling— Great  National 
Armaments  in  Peace. 

1889-90:  L.  McK.  Garrison— The  Irish  in 
America. 

1891-92:  R.  L.  O'Brien. 

1893-94:  H.  A.  Davis — Arbitration  as  a 
Substitute  for  War. 

1896-97:  W.  H.  Gorrill. 

1899-00:  W.  B.  Munro— The  Feasibility 
of  an  Universal  Statehood. 

1901-02:  I.  Grossman— The  Future  Use- 
fulness of  Arbitration. 

1904-05:  H.  C.  Jones — Limitations  and 
Possibilities  of  International 
Arbitration. 

1908-09:  C.  Benton — The  American  Re- 
publics in  the  International 
Peace  Movement. 

1909-10:  David  Haar — Arbitration  Con- 
ventions and  Arbitral 
Clauses  in  International 
Treaties.  And 
J.  W.  Finkle— How  War  May 
Be  Superseded  by  Univer- 
sal Peace. 

1910-11:  H.  Hurwitz— The  Judicial  Set- 
tlement of  International 
Disputes. 

1912-13:  N.  Gammons — Doctrine  of  the 
Responsibility  of  the  State 
for   Injuries   to   Foreigners. 

1913-14:  P.  B.  Potter— The  Evolution  of 
Peace. 

1914-15:  P.  B.  Potter— The  State  as  an 
Ultimate  Political  Unit,  and 
War. 

1915-16:  P.  B.  Potter— The  Development 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Law  of 
War,  etc. 

1924-25:  P.  W.  Williams— American  Pol- 
icy of  Intervention. 

1928-29:  G.  V.  Allen— Effect  of  the 
League  of  Nations  upon  the 
Execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 


SOME  of  the  views  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Melvin  Traylor  in  his  article  appear- 
ing elsewhere  in  these  columns,  seem  to 
have  beeen  corroborated  by  Governor 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  following  his  re- 
cent studies  in  France.  The  Governor 
found  that  the  ability  of  France  to  resist 
the  depression  was  due  largely  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  balance  between  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  The  Governor  was 
impressed  by  the  utilization  of  non- 
productive land  in  France,  especially  for 
forestry.  The  "back-to-the-farm"  trend  in 
France  has  been  of  great  economic  advan- 
tage to  the  country.  With  Mr.  Traylor, 
the  Governor  agrees  that  a  similar  move- 
ment in  America  might  go  a  long  way 
toward  the  solution  of  our  depression. 

The  Governor's  comments  on  France's 
flourishing  agriculture  are  substantiated  by 
recent  figures  showing  the  growth  in  vol- 
ume of  deposits  with  the  Credit  Agricole, 
French  Farm  Loan  Bank.  They  show  a 
steady  annual  increase  as  follows:  1921, 
$6,040,000;  1926,  $29,920,000;  192  7, 
$47,240,000;  1928,  $71,400,000;  and  1929, 
$93,640,000.  The  margin  of  deposits  over 
advances  has  grown  from  $1,320,000  in 
1921  to  $31,800,000  in  1929  and  to 
$38,668,000  in  1930. 


THE  British  publicist  Mr.  H.  Wickham 
Steed  carries  the  theory  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  to  rather  exalted  heights. 
He  suggests  that  the  new  International 
Bank  at  Bale  might  organize  a  system  of 
international  insurance  against  the  damage 
to  world  business  when  such  damage  re- 
sults from  a  stoppage  of  trade  with  a  vio- 
lator of  the  Kellogg  Pact.  His  plan  is  that 
the  Bank  should  use  a  percentage  of  the 
reparation  payments  for  such  insurance 
premiums.  He  thinks  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  American  Government  is  un- 
willing to  say  in  advance  what  it  will  do 
to  a  violator  of  the  Peace  Pact  is  because 
the  cotton  growers  and  the  wheat  growers 
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of  the  United  States  might  resent  the  dam- 
age to  their  interests  if  trade  had  suddenly 
to  be  stopped  with  a  breaker  of  the  Pact. 
The  stoppage  of  trade  with  a  breaker  of 
the  Covenant  or  a  violater  of  the  Peace 
Pact  would,  of  course,  mean  heavy  losses, 


and  perhaps  to  many  nations.  They  would 
be  light  in  comparison  with  the  losses  of 
war,  but  they  would  still  be  heavy.  The 
suggestion  that  the  risks  of  covering  these 
losses  may  be  covered  by  insurance  is  not 
illogical  even  if  it  may  seem  fantastic. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


Forced  Labor  in  Soviet  Russia 


THE  question  of  forced  and  convict  labor 
in  Soviet  Russia  has  recently  acquired 
great  prominence  in  discussions  regarding 
that  vast  territory  in  Europe  and  Asia  which 
is  ruled  by  the  Communist  regime.  The 
existence  of  such  labor  is  strongly  denied  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  It  is,  however,  as 
strongly  asserted  by  foreign  observers,  and 
in  recent  months  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
question  has  been  shed  by  the  evidence  of 
persons  escaping  from  the  Soviet  labor 
prison  camps,  by  the  testimony  of  occasional 
non-Russian  eyewitnesses,  and  by  the  publi- 
cation of  official  Soviet  laws  and  decrees 
dealing  with  the  matter.  We  are  giving  be- 
low the  summary  of  the  evidence  given  by 
an  escaped  official  of  the  Ogpu  (the  Soviet 
secret  police) ;  extracts  from  an  uncensored 
article  sent  out  of  Russia  by  an  American 
newspaperman,  and  portions  of  a  survey  of 
the  Soviet  labor  legislation  issued  by  the 
British  Government. 

Evidence  of  Former  Ogpu  Official 

Early  this  year,  a  former  high  official  of 
the  Ogpu  escaped  to  Finland,  where  he 
issued  a  lengthy  signed  statement,  describ- 
ing conditions  in  the  Soviet  labor  prison 
camps.  According  to  this  deposition,  such 
camps  in  northern  Russia  are  organized  for 
special  purposes  under  the  official  name  of 
Severnye  Lageria  Osobova  Naznachenya 
(abbreviated  Slon),  in  cooperation  between 
the  Ogpu  and  the  big  timber  trusts.  Abroad 
these  camps  are  generally  known  as  the 
Solovetski  camps.  There  are  eight  district 
organizations,  with  local  headquarters  in  the 
following  places:  On  the  Popoff  Island,  near 


the  town  of  Kem;  at  the  station  Naiguba; 
Kantalahti  and  Biely,  all  on  the  Murman 
railway  line ;  on  the  Solovetski  Island  in  the 
White  Sea;  at  Vichera.  All  these  are  in 
northern  Russia.  The  eighth  is  near  the 
town  of  Almatar,  in  Russian  Turkestan. 

According  to  official  records  the  number 
of  prisoners  on  May  1,  1930,  was  662,200, 
comprising  569,982  men,  73,285  women, and 
18,932  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  17,  distributed  over  873  groups  of 
barracks. 

Sold  by  the  Ogpu 

The  Slon  prisoners  are  employed  in  eight 
different  kinds  of  labor.  One  category  is 
doing  forest  work,  another  carries  out  logs 
floating  in  the  rivers,  a  third  is  occupied  in 
building  strategical  highroads  near  the  Fin- 
nish frontier  or  constructing  railway  lines 
from  Biely  to  the  phosphate  deposits  at 
Hibinsk,  from  Kotlas  to  Soroka,  and  the 
Turkestan-Siberian  line  in  Central  Asia. 
The  fourth  group  is  carrying  out  loading  and 
discharging  work  at  the  ports  on  the  Mur- 
man coast  and  at  Archangel  and  Kem,  as 
well  as  at  all  the  railway  stations.  This 
group  is  thus  mainly  engaged  in  handling 
the  timber  manufactured  for  export  pur- 
poses. The  fifth  category  is  employed  in 
draining  and  ditching  work,  the  sixth  in 
fishing,  and  the  seventh  in  building  enter- 
prises, including  the  extension  of  the  Mur- 
man and  Archangel  ports  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dry  dock  at  Kem.  The  large  eighth 
contingent  comprises  all  those  prisoners  who 
have  been  sold  by  the  Ogpu  to  the  timber 
trusts,  Karalljes  and  Severoljes,  for  work 
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in  the  sawmills.  By  the  agreement  made 
between  the  trusts  and  the  Ogpu,  the  Ogpu 
has  undertaken  to  provide  the  necessary 
amount  of  labor  at  a  fixed  rate.  This  is  very 
small  and,  as  the  Ogpu  has  to  feed  and  super- 
vise the  prisoners,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
the  circumstances  the  food  rations  are  so 
utterly  inadequate. 

During  the  winter  of  1929-30  there  were 
no  fewer  than  72,000  "casualties"  in  the 
camps.  Many  prisoners  died  from  pure  ex- 
haustion; others  fell  victims  to  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever  and  scurvy;  the  rest 
being  shot  or  otherwise  killed  by  the  guards 
on  the  pretext  that  they  had  tried  to  escape 
or,  more  frequently,  because  they  were  in- 
efficient workers. 

Early  last  year  Ogpu  representatives  from 
the  various  convict  camps  held  a  meeting  at 
Kem  to  discuss  the  progress  of  forest  opera- 
tions. The  chairman  was  a  certain  Gleb 
Bokij,  head  of  a  special  Ogpu  department. 
One  of  the  local  Ogpu  men  rather  anxiously 
inquired  of  the  chairman:  "Don't  you  think 
we  are  running  the  risk  of  being  held  respon- 
sible in  Moscow  for  the  terrible  mortality 
among  the  prisoners,  who  are  actually  being 
worked  to  death?"  The  chairman  replied 
with  a  grin:  "You  know  we  only  supply  you 
with  counter-revolutionaries  and  other 
enemies  of  the  Soviet." 

Filling  the  Gaps 

The  high  death  rate  among  the  Slon  pris- 
oners makes  it  imperative  for  the  authorities 
to  have  new  prisoners  in  readiness  to  keep 
up  the  fixed  rate  of  labor,  and  a  special  de- 
partment at  the  Ogpu  headquarters  is  in 
charge  of  these  duties.  New  prisoners  are 
dispatched  by  train  from  various  places  in 
so-called  echelons  of  32  covered  trucks,  each 
containing  about  SO  people.  There  is  usually 
one  echelon  a  week,  but  in  case  of  need  Slon 
receives  several  trainloads  on  consecutive 
days.  The  newcomers  are  first  collected  on 
the  Popoff  Island  near  Kem,  and  afterwards 
distributed  to  the  various  camps. 

The  medical  attention  obtainable  in  the 
Slon  camps  is  very  deficient.  For  the 
662,000  prisoners  only  four  hospitals  were 
available — namely,  on  the  Solovetski  Is- 
land, with  250  beds;  on  the  Kond  Island, 
with  80  beds;  at  Kantalahti,  with  50  beds; 
and  at  Maiguba,  with  65  beds.  Every  camp 
is  supposed  to  have  a  medical  attendant,  but 
most  of  these  medical  attendants  have  had 


no  medical  training.  The  lack  of  medicines 
is  also  appalling,  the  medicine  chests  even 
in  big  camps  containing  only  a  few  grams  of 
iodine  and  powder  for  headache  and  gastric 
trouble,  and  a  few  ragged  shirts  for  band- 
ages. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  guards  to  watch 
the  Slon  prisoners — the  organized  military 
"safety  guard"  and  the  "barrack  warders." 
The  former  consists  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  Ogpu  service,  but  many  of 
whom,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  be- 
come mentally  deranged.  The  majority  of 
the  "barrack  warders"  are  criminal  ele- 
ments, such  as  murderers  and  robbers,  and  it 
is  from  these  people  that  the  foremen  are 
appointed  to  maintain  discipline  indoors, 
as  well  as  to  supervise  the  outdoor  work. 

If  a  prisoner  has  accomplished  the  fixed 
day's  work  he  receives  a  normal  ration  of 
one  kilogram  [2  1-5  lb.]  of  black  bread  a 
day.  If  he  fails  to  carry  out  his  job  his 
ration  is  at  once  reduced  to  300  grams  per 
day,  which  is  not  again  increased  until  he 
has  made  good  his  deficit.  The  daily  food 
ration  includes  a  plate  of  soup,  generally 
made  of  rotten  fish.  Meat,  old  horse  flesh, 
is  given  only  twice  a  week. 

Owing  to  the  total  lack  of  fats  in  the  diet 
nearly  all  the  prisoners  acquire  eye  trouble, 
known  as  night  blindness.  It  frequently 
happens,  therefore,  that  prisoners  have  been 
shot  down  by  the  guards  because  they  have 
not  been  able,  owing  to  their  affliction,  to 
keep  to  the  forest  path  in  the  dark.  The 
guards  afterwards  report  that  the  prisoners 
were  killed  because  they  tried  to  escape. 

Every  prisoner  engaged  in  forest  work  has 
to  fell  and  strip  35  timber  logs  a  day.  He 
must  start  out  for  the  job  early  in  the  morn- 
ing while  it  is  still  dark,  and  is  given  a  box 
of  matches  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  the 
trees  marked  down  for  felling.  As  a  rule  he 
has  to  walk  a  couple  of  miles  to  get  to  the 
place  of  work.  Hard  as  it  is  to  accomplish  the 
ordinary  day's  job,  the  prisoner  has  to  per- 
form an  additional  task,  entirely  arbitrarily 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  overzealous  Ogpu 
officials — namely,  the  felling  and  barking  of 
nine  logs  under  the  "Socialistic  Efficiency 
Competition."  In  compliance  with  the  rules 
of  this  competition,  the  Ogpu  staffs  in  the 
various  camps  undertake  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  the  official  timber-felling  program  by 
an  additional  25  per  cent  in  order  to  show 
their  patriotic  fervor.    This  means  that  the 
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unfortunate  prisoner  is  forced  to  oblige  his 
taskmaster  by  discharging  this  extra  duty, 
which  is  devoid  of  all  sense  in  its  cruelty. 
Only  by  exerting  his  strength  to  the  utmost 
is  the  prisoner  able  to  walk  back  to  his  bar- 
rack, and  while  standing  in  the  queue  wait- 
ing for  his  execrable  soup  a  man  often  falls 
asleep  with  his  head  resting  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  fellow  in  front  of  him. 

Forced  "Colonists" 

According  to  the  official  reports,  there 
were  on  May  1,  1930,  no  fewer  than  14,875 
prisoners  "without  clothes,"  which  means 
that  they  had  nothing  more  than  a  little 
dirty,  ragged  underclothing.  As  soon  as  the 
lack  of  clothes  became  known,  the  Ogpu 
issued  a  decree  ordering  prisoners  on  their 
return  from  the  forest  to  hand  over  their 
clothes  to  those  who  have  none,  so  as  to 
enable  them  also  to  do  their  duty.  Prisoners, 
coming  back  to  the  barrack  dead  tired  and 
often  wet  through,  have  thus  to  strip  and 
give  their  clothes  to  the  next  batch  which  is 
at  once  sent  out. 

The  prisoners  who  by  sheer  luck  manage 
to  survive  their  term  of  imprisonment  are, 
however,  not  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  but  are  compelled  to  remain  for  three 
more  years  in  Soviet  Karelia  or  the  Northern 
District  as  colonists.  Their  fate  is  shared 
by  a  large  number  of  so-called  kollektivniki 
— i.  e.,  those  who  have  been  convicted  for 
opposing  the  agricultural  collectivization 
plan  in  other  parts  of  Russia.  While  the 
head  of  the  family  is  sent  to  work  in  Slon  for 
terms  ranging  from  five  to  ten  years,  the 
families  are  deported  to  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict, and  even  to  some  parts  of  the  Urals 
and  Siberia.  On  May  1,  1930,  30,000  of 
these  deported  people  were  working  on  the 
phosphate  deposits  in  Hibinsk,  where  health 
conditions  were  shockingly  bad,  3,600  per- 
sons dying  in  1929. 

Apart  from  convicts  and  deported  persons 
there  are  in  Slon  Karelian  peasants  im- 
pressed into  forest  work,  as  well  as  peasants 
from  other  parts  of  Russia  mobilized  by  the 
Ogpu  for  the  same  purpose.  These  people 
are  called  "free  workers,"  although  in  reality 
their  position  is  hardly  better  than  that  of 
the  sentenced  convicts.  They  are  forced  to 
remain  in  the  forests  until  the  timber-cut- 
ting program  is  completed,  and  are  receiving 
miserable  starvation  wages. 


Convict  Laborers  Look  Like  Wild 
Beasts 

A  tragic  picture  of  a  group  of  convict 
laborers  in  Northern  Russia  is  contained  in 
a  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  from  its 
correspondent  in  Russia,  Mr.  Henry  Wales. 
Mr.  Wales  describes  a  visit  to  a  church  in 
Archangel,  which  is  now  used  as  a  sort  of 
"a  clearing  house  for  arriving  Kulak  [rich 
peasant]  exiles  until  they  begin  their  long 
tramp  over  the  icy  tundras  and  snow-cov- 
ered trails  to  the  distant  regions  to  which 
they  have  been  deported."  Mr.  Wales'  dra- 
matic description  is  as  follows : 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  jammed  with 
rough  board,  double-deck  beds,  where  the  Kulaks 
and  their  entire  belongings  are  thrust  among  filthy, 
vermin-covered  quilts  and  blankets — waiting  for 
the  endless  march  in  the  Arctic. 

Like  wild  beasts  in  cages  in  a  menagerie,  they 
sit  with  great  staring  eyes  peering  from  emaciated 
faces,  gray-brown,  almost  black  from  dirt.  Their 
withered  hands  and  fingers  are  like  claws  and 
talons,  and  their  great  masses  of  matted  hair,  long, 
unkempt  beards  and  mustaches,  have  not  felt  razors 
for  months.    A  fetid  odor  pervades  the  place. 

A  false  roof  is  erected  over  the  upper  tier  of 
bunks  and  a  couple  'of  big  stoves  blaze  away,  but 
the  heat  of  several  hundred  human  bodies  in  the 
big  low  room,  which  is  never  ventilated,  provides 
lost  warmth. 

Sprawled  amid  ragged  bedding  and  dirty  straw, 
or  sitting  on  the  bunks  with  legs  dangling,  these 
broken  men  hang  on  day  after  day  with  scarcely 
enough  nourishment  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies. 
Once  a  day  a  tiny  ration  of  black  bread  and  a 
handful  of  barley  is  doled  out  to  them,  and  then 
each  cooks  up  a  mess  called  stew  and  wolfishly 
devours  it. 

At  night  they  prowl  the  city  streets,  rummaging 
in  garbage  cans,  fighting  for  the  contents  with  dogs. 
They  are  not  guarded.  A  sentry  stands  at  the  door- 
way of  the  church,  but  they  are  permitted  to 
wander  about,  as  they  cannot  escape.  The  frozen 
stretches  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  pitiless  Arctic  keep 
them  safer  prisoners  than  bayonets,  cells  or  locks. 

The  townspeople  cannot  and  will  not  take  them 
in  or  give  them  shelter.  The  native  populace 
watches  unmoved  as  the  hungry  men  tramp  the 
streets,  mutely  appealing  for  food — they  dare  not 
beg  or  ask  for  anything. 

Nearly  all  the  Kulaks  are  middje-aged,  or  at 
least  past  40.  Most  of  them  are  45,  SO  or  older, 
men  who  by  thrift  and  industry  attained  dominat- 
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ing  positions  in  their  native  villages  before  expul- 
sion. I  saw  one  younger  man,  a  round-faced  typical 
Mongolian  type,  whose  fat  features  seemed  singu- 
larly out  of  place  among  the  lean,  withered  frames 
of  his  elders. 

All  Are  Clad  in  Rags 

All  were  clad  in  rags  and  tatters,  their  boots  torn 
and  burst  open,  permitting  snow  and  ice  to  enter 
with  every  step.  They  have  bound  rags  onto  their 
skeleton  forms  with  rope,  string,  wire,  anything  to 
hold  some  protection  against  the  bitter  cold  blasts 
of  the  Arctic  winds. 

Stowed  in  the  corner  of  their  bunks  are  all  their 
worldly  possessions— battered  tea  pots  or  kettles, 
torn  paper  parcels  containing  odds  and  ends  they 
salvaged  from  their  homes  when  exiled.  Their  bed- 
ding of  ragged  blankets  is  alive  with  vermin. 

Many  are  half  naked,  with  enormous  rents  in 
their  trousers  and  shirts,  and  they  do  not  wear 
underclothing.  Some,  quite  nude,  lie  among  the 
straw  and  quilts.  Nearly  all  are  barefoot,  their 
boots  turned  upside  down  to  dry.  In  this  atmos- 
phere one  man  was  sipping  soup  from  a  tiny  iron 
pot  in  which  he  had  brewed  up  a  few  grains  of  bar- 
ley with  a  bit  of  horse  meat.  A  tired-looking,  aged 
man  with  shaggy  eyebrows  and  his  face  a  mass  of 
bristles  was  chewing  off  hunks  of  raw  fish.  A  thin, 
old  man,  bare  above  the  waist,  sat  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed  gnawing  a  bone  like  an  animal.  Another 
was  chewing  a  frozen  potato. 

Like -wild  animals  in  cages  at  a  circus,  they 
looked,  except  that  they  had  bunks  of  iron  bars. 
But  the  most  dreadful  thing  of  all  was  their  eyes. 
They  had  an  unspeakable,  hopeless  expression  that 
I  had  only  seen  once  before  in  my  life— in  the  field 
hospitals  just  behind  the  front  during  the  war, 
where  mortally  wounded  men,  carried  back  in 
stretchers,  emerged  from  the  shock  of  injury  to 
realize  that  the  end  was  at  hand. 

They  did  not  seem  to  see  me  and  only  answered 
questions  with  a  visible  effort.  They  sat  silent 
among  themselves,  each  in  his  separate  bunk  on  a 
pallet  of  rags  and  straw.  Up  in  the  front  of  the 
former  church  and  beneath  what  was  once  the 
altar,  five  old  men  sat  about  a  table,  the  only 
article  of  furniture  except  the  bunks.  But  they 
never  spoke.  They  sat  silent,  gazing  down  at  the 
ground  or  fingering  uncertainly  their  torn  clothing 
and  scratching  themselves  constantly. 

Scene  of  Misery  Unfolds 

One  old  man  had  an  infected  foot  from  his  torn 
felt  boot  and  frostbite.  One  was  trying  to  saw  off 
a  length  of  beard  with  one  shear  of  what  was  once 
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a  pair  of  scissors.  Perched  off  in  a  corner  one  Ger- 
man-looking man,  wearing  a  pair  of  spectacles 
which  gave  him  a  dignified  appearance,  despite  his 
unkempt  hair  and  beard,  was  wrapping  an  article 
into  a  package  "to  send  to  my  daughter  in  the 
Ukraine,"  he  explained. 

Although  they  are  permitted  to  go  out,  few  of 
the  exiles  ventured  into  the  face  of  the  bitter  cold 
while  clad  only  in  rags.  Like  spectres  they  sat  with 
eyes  staring  straight  ahead,  unseeing,  unmoving, 
unspeaking. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  local  popu- 
lace can  steel  their  hearts  against  the  concentration 
of  misery  confined  here  unless  it  is  that  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  are  only  relatively  little  better  off 
and  on  short  rations  themselves,  so  that  they  can- 
not spare  anything  to  give  to  the  sufferers. 

But  nothing  could  explain  to  me  how  the  people 
could  ignore  the  sufferings  of  their  own  country- 
men. The  dread  stigma  of  "kulak"  outlaws  them 
from  all  others.  It  classes  them  as  a  new  class  of 
bourgeois  threatening  to  become  another  capital- 
istic menace  because  their  greater  thrift  and  ability 
gave  them  ascendency  over  other  peasants  in  their 
native  villages. 

As  I  gazed  at  one  man  lying  back  in  his  bunk 
I  saw  a  long,  slender  object  moving  among  his 
rags.  Suddenly  two  small  red  eyes  appeared  and 
then  the  dirty  gray  head  of  a  little  white  mouse. 
"It  came  all  the  way  from  Siberia  with  me,"  he 
explained.  "It  lives  inside  my  shirt  here,  usually 
upon  my  shoulder.    It  is  all  I  have  got  left." 

Leader  Speaks  in  Bitter  Irony 

These  250  men  had  elected  a  leader  as  their 
spokesman,  and  I  saw  him,  a  tall,  bent  man  with  a 
withered  frame,  chin  sunk  on  his  chest,  gazing  into 
space. 

"No  complaints,"  he  said  bitterly,  when  I  ques- 
tioned him.  "Everything  is  all  right— you  can  see 
that."    And  he  refused  to  say  more.  J 

The  afternoon  sun  darted  its  lowering  rays  f 
through  the  colored,  leaded  glass  windows  of  the 
former  church,  now  turned  into  a  monstrous  hell 
hole,  tinging  with  red  the  gray,  yellowish  faces  of 
the  forlorn  inmates.  A  half  dozen  forms  shambled 
forward  to  take  the  cigarettes  I  offered,  while  an- 
other lingered  to  pick  up  the  butt  I  had  dropped. 

Outside  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  were 
skung  and  sledding  down  the  slopes  beside  the 
church,  laughing  and  chattering  and  playing. 
Mothers  with  market  baskets  on  their  arms  were 
standing  chatting  with  one  another.  Just  down 
the  street  groups  of  boys  were  snow-balling  a 
drunken  millhand,  who  was  staggering  homeward. 
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I^Blt  seemed  incredible  that  the  outside  world  was 
leading  a  normal  life  with  such  abject  misery  right 
at  hand. 

I  turned  and  re-entered  the  former  church.  Then 
I  saw  a  terrible  sight.  Sitting  bolt  upright  in  a 
bunk,  a  white-haired  man  was  weeping.  He  was 
not  sobbing  convulsively,  but  just  weeping,  with 
tears  rolling  down  his  much-encrusted  cheeks. 
There  is  something  terrible  about  a  grown  man 
crying 

I  hurried  out  again  and  proceeded  to  another 
Kulak  concentration  camp  in  a  vacant  ground 
above  Sawmill  18  on  the  Maimaza  Channel  leading 
to  the  White  Sea. 

Whole  families  of  Kulaks  Hve  there  in  dug-in 
caves  in  the  ground  hke  rodents,  or  in  flimsy  shel- 
ters made  of  bits  of  plank,  branches  of  trees,  sheets 
of  tin,  and  anything  they  can  find  to  protect  them 
the  wind  and  weather. 
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"Women,  Sad-Eyed  and  Hopeless 

The  women  folk,  here  too,  are  sad-eyed,  hope- 
less creatures,  muffled  in  rags  and  shawls,  some- 
times with  small  children  clinging  to  them. 

In  most  cases  older  children  had  been  placed 
in  the  State  Timber  Industry's  schools  to  learn  the 
trade,  thereby  earning  a  little  while  at  the  same 
time  being  adequately  fed. 

This  camp  does  not  convey  the  horrors  of  the 
Muzni  Chika  building,  maybe  because  of  the  differ- 
ent setting — maybe  because  the  women,  despite 
their  misery,  know  how  to  arrange  things  better. 
For  one  thing,  their  hair  is  cut  shorter,  and  I  saw 
the  reason.  One  woman  acting  as  a  barber  was 
lopping  off  long  beards  with  a  pair  of  rusty  scissors. 

I  was  told  that  some  townspeople  steal  up  to 
the  settlement  at  night  and  leave  stale  bread,  salt 
herring  and  other  food  for  the  Kulaks,  but  most  of 
them  seemed  callous  and  amazed  at  my  interest 
in  the  wretches. 

Soviet  Labor  Legislation 

In  response  to  very  widespread  demand 
in  Great  Britain  for  official  information  re- 
garding conditions  of  labor  in  Russia,  the 
British  Government  has  issued  a  blue  book 
of  some  200  pages,  entitled:  Russia  No.  1 
(1931):  A  Selection  oj  Documents  Relative 
to  the  Labor  Legislation  in  Force  in  the 
Union  oj  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  It  is 
explained  in  a  note  that  in  the  making  of  the 
selection  "special  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  principal  enactments 
affecting  labor  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  since  the 
Five-Year  Plan  was  initiated."  But,  as  it 
would  have  been  misleading  to  publish  such 
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enactments  by  themselves,  a  selection  from 
the  "fundamental  legislation  on  which  they 
are  based,  and  without  which  they  cannot 
properly  be  understood,"  is  included. 

For  purposes  of  reference  the  volume  is 
divided  into  four  parts  and  there  are  two 
appendices,  giving  specimen  orders  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Part  I  contains  extracts 
from  the  Constitution  and  the  Criminal  and 
Labor  Codes  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  with  an 
annex  to  the  Labor  Code  dealing  with  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  the  preparation  and  float- 
ing of  timber,  and  also  sections  on  the  Cor- 
rectional Labor  Code  (principles  governing 
the  compulsory  labor  of  law-breakers),  the 
regulations  governing  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration in  labor  disputes,  the  seven-hour 
working  day  and  the  working  hours  and  rest 
periods  in  undertakings  adopting  the  con- 
tinuous working  week,  which  is  defined  as  a 
five-day  week  with  four  working  days  and 
one  day  of  rest. 

A  decree  of  the  People's  Council  of  Com- 
missars which  is  included  says  that  in  the 
undertakings  and  institutions  having  a  five- 
day  week  the  number  of  days  of  rest  of  each 
worker  must  "not  be  less  than  72  per  year, 
including  those  weekly  rest  days  which  fall 
within  the  period  of  regular  leave,"  and  the 
"unbroken  weekly  period  of  rest"  must  be 
"not  less  than  39  hours."  In  some  cases 
accumulations  are  allowed,  but  "it  is  forbid- 
den to  deprive  the  worker  of  his  unbroken 
weekly  rest  period  on  the  day  allotted  to  him 
by  the  time-table"  and  "pecuniary  compen- 
sation in  lieu  of  weekly  rest  is  not  allowed." 
Another  section  deals  with  pensions  and  re- 
liefs under  social  insurance  legislation. 

"Comrades'  Courts" 

Part  II  contains  a  number  of  decrees,  in- 
cluding one  on  "comrades'  courts,"  com- 
posed of  a  president  and  two  panel  members, 
elected  for  six  months  at  general  meetings  of 
wage  and  salary-earning  employees  of  insti- 
tutions or  undertakings  or  at  works  confer- 
ences. These  courts  deal  with  "insults  either 
oral,  written  or  physical,  or  the  spreading  of 
false  slanderous  statements,"  with  "assault 
without  injury,"  with  small  thefts,  with 
breaches  of  labor  discipline  (when  the  mat- 
ter is  referred  to  the  court  by  the  administra- 
tion), with  civil  suits  for  small  sums,  and 
with  "small  matters  reflecting  the  meaner 
side  of  daily  life." 

Another  section  gives  model  articles  of 
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association  for  agricultural  artels,  by  which 
"poor  peasants"  and  ''middle  peasants" 
unite  to  form  a  "large  collective  economic 
entity"  and  in  this  manner  to  ensure,  among 
other  objects,  "a  complete  and  effective  vic- 
tory over  the  Kulak  [well-to-do  peasant]." 

The  next  section  deals  with  penal  labor 
camps,  to  which  "only  persons  who  have 
been  sentenced  by  a  court  to  deprivation  of 
liberty  for  not  less  than  three  years,  and  per- 
sons sentenced  by  special  decision  of  the 
Unified  State  Political  Department  (O.  G. 
P.  U.) ,  can  be  sent."  These  camps  are  under 
the  "general  control  of  the  O.  G.  P.  U." 

Part  III,  which  has  the  general  heading 
"Special  Legislation,"  sets  out  a  number  of 
rules  for  "forced  labor." 

An  instruction  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Agriculture,  dated  June  1,  1929,  on  the 
"Procedure  for  the  Utilization  of  Forced 
Labor  in  Forestry  and  Improvement  Work," 
says,  under  the  heading  of  "General  Instruc- 
tions": 

The  present  instructions  are  the  first  attempt  to 
utilize  on  timber  and  improvement  work  the  labor 
of  persons  sentenced  to  forced  labor  without  deten- 
tion under  guard.  Considering  this  experiment 
of  exceptionally  great  importance,  the  People's 
Commissariat  of  Agriculture  instructs  all  agricul- 
tural organizations  to  begin  forthwith  from  the 
current  season  to  explore  all  existing  possibilities 
of  utilizing  the  labor  of  persons  sentenced  to  forced 
labor  for  forestry  and  improvement  work  of  a  mass 
character  and  to  establish  for  this  purpose  perma- 
nent relations  with  the  Bureau  of  Forced  Labor. 

Grain  Cartage 

A  decree  authorizes  the  enforcement, 
"when  necessary  in  grain  areas,"  of  "com- 
pulsory cartage  of  grain  against  payment  to 
railway  stations  and  steamers'  landing 
stages,  from  July  1  to  September  15,  1929." 
There  is  also  a  decree  authorizing  local 
executive  committees  to  "enforce  temporary 
compulsory  labor  in  carrying  out  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  grain  cargoes  up  to 
February  1,  1930." 

Another  decree  which  is  quoted  says: 

Side  by  side  with  the  immense  growth  in  quan- 
tity of  the  production  in  state  industry,  there  has 
recently  been  observed,  in  a  series  of  cases,  a  falling 
off  in  the  quality  of  goods  produced  not  only  for 
the  open  market  but  also  for  the  needs  of  state 
industry  and  transport.    Numerous  enterprises  are 


trying,  by  lowering  the  quality  of  the  products,  t( 
solve  the  very  important  problem  of  how  to  lowe 
costs  by  rationalization  and  by  increasing  the  pro 
ductivity  of  labor.  This  phenomenon  acts  as  i 
serious  obstacle  to  the  work  of  the  Socialist  recon- 
struction of  the  national  economy,  and  also  does 
great  harm  to  the  interests  of  workers  and  peasants 
as  consumers  of  goods.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
work  of  Socialist  construction,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  definite  break  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  and  standardizing  the  quality 
of  production. 
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The  Central  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  therefore  decree  ( 1 )  as  penalty  for  the 
systematic  or  mass  production  of  inferior 
goods  by  industrial  or  commerial  enterprises 
— Deprivation  of  liberty  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  forced  labor  for  not  more  than 
one  year;  and  (2)  as  penalty  for  failure  to 
observe  the  standards  laid  down — Depriva- 
tion of  liberty  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  forced  labor  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

A  decree  "regarding  the  measures  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  timber  industry,"  says  that  "means  of 
haulage  belonging  to  rich  peasants  ('ku- 
laks') who  do  not  fulfil  their  alloted  tasks  of 
preparing  and  hauling  timber  are  liable,  by 
the  decision  of  the  rural  assemblage,  to  con- 
fiscation for  the  need  of  the  timber  pro- 
gram." Against  any  person  or  persons  "re- 
sisting the  fulfilment  of  the  allotted  task  in 
the  preparation  and  haulage  of  timber"  the 
rural  assembly  is  empowered  to  institute 
criminal  proceedings. 

Executive  committees  are  "empowered 
where  it  is  found  that  all  other 
means  of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor  and/or  means  of  haulage  have  been 
exhausted,  to  institute  compulsory  paid 
labor  and/or  haulage  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
needs  of  timber  preparation  and  transport," 
and  "rich  peasant  ('kulak')  elements  are  to 
be  engaged,  having  regard  to  local  condi- 
tions, at  a  lower  rate  of  pay." 

This  decree  is  to  be  "put  into  force  by 
telegraph." 

"Timber-Floating  Campaign" 

A  circular  dated  February  13,  1930,  says: 

Timber-floating  work  during  the  1930  season 
should  be  regarded  as  an  especially  important  part 
of  the  politico-economic  campaign.     The  produc- 
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Uon  program  (R.  S.  F.  S.  R.)  of  timber  floating 
for  the  1930  season  has  been  laid  down  at  a  figure 
of  91.3  million  cubic  meters,  which  shows  a  general 
increase  in  the  volume  of  timber  floating  of  more 
than  80  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year.  This 
increase  in  volume  has  occasioned  a  considerably 
increased  demand  for  workers  in  comparison  with 
last  year,  and  it  is  thus  necessary  to  attract  to  this 
work  fresh  contingents  of  workers  who  have  never 
before  been  engaged  in  it.  In  view  of  all  these 
circumstances,  the  state  of  the  labor  market  for 
the  forthcoming  timber-floating  operations  prom- 
ises to  be  especially  strained,  and  this  renders  it 
necessary  to  establish  the  most  rigorous  discipline 
in  the  labor  market  and  the  observance  of  a  "shock 

k tempo"  in  all  work  of  the  labor  organizations  con- 
ted  with  the  preparation  and  carrying  through 
3ie  timber-floating  campaign. 

Plans  for  providing  labor  for  this  cam- 
paign are  then  set  out. 

A  circular  of  March  3,  1930,  describes  the 
methods  to  be  taken  for  the  "dispatch  of 
labor  from  collective  farms  to  seasonal 
branches  of  the  national  economy."  One 
sections  runs: 


I 

The  area  labor  organizations  in  conjunction  with 

the  area  collective  farm  unions  must  .  .  .  draw 
j  up  plans  for  the  release  of  labor  from  individual 
I  collective  farms  in  conformity  with  the  plans  for 
;  the  supply  of  labor  to  individual  seasonal  branches 

of  the  national  economy  (construction,  floating, 
I  agriculture,  loading  and  unloading,  et  cetera),  and 
I  for  the  distribution  of  labor  among  the  individual 
} districts  and  economic  organizations. 

i 

I     The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
decree  of  March  22,  1930: 

Any  demand  for  labor  in  respect  of  the  following 
li  considered  as  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency  and  is 
to  be  satisfied  immediately  and  completely;  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  grain  on  railway  and 
water  transport,  and  all  enterprises  connected  with 
transport  work  (grain  dumps,  flour  mills,  groat 
mills,  elevators,  grain  warehouses,  grain  drying 
Dlants,  et  cetera) ;  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
mport  and  export  goods  in  all  ports  and  stations 
^timber  export,  et  cetera). 

The  first  to  be  called  to  loading  and  un- 
oading  work  are  the  unemployed  from  stag- 
lant  trades  in  any  section  of  the  register, 
vhether  they  be  physical  or  intellectual 
TOrkers. 
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Refusal  to  do  loading  and  unloading 
work,  without  adequate  excuse,  by  any  un- 
employed person  who  has  been  passed  as 
suitable  for  such  work,  entails  his  being 
struck  off  the  register  and  the  loss  of  unem- 
ployment benefit. 

A  later  decree,  dated  September  12,  1930, 
Drders,  "in  view  of  the  irregularity  in  the 
supply  of  workers  for  loading  and  unloading 
operations,"  that  "in  the  event  of  a  dearth 
on  the  spot  of  detachments  of  porters  for 
loading  and  unloading  work  during  Septem- 
ber-November, 1930,  all  those  unemployed 
on  the  register  of  the  labor  organizations, 
whether   they  be  physical  or   intellectual 
workers,  who  are  physically  fit  and  generally 
suitable  for  such  work  must  be  compulsorily 
dispatched  to  work."     It  also  orders  that 
"For  loading  and  unloading  work,  there  may 
be  engaged  equally  with  the  men  also  unem- 
ployed women   to  be  put   to   light   tasks 
(granular  materials)";  and  "refusal  on  the 
part  of  an  economic  organization  to  employ 
women  without  valid  reasons  will  involve 
the  material  responsibility  of  the  economic 
organization." 


"Shock  Brigades" 

Labor  organizations  "must,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  transport  union  and 
other  trade  union  organizations,  create  from 
among  the  skilled  porters  'shock'  brigades 
to  work  off  accumulations."  In  order  to  work 
off  accumulations  in  loading  work,  these 
organizations  will  "undertake  the  organi- 
zation of  voluntary  brigades  amongst  the 
workers  in  mills  and  factories  and  employees 
of  undertakings  and  institutions,  who  desire, 
in  their  free  time  or  on  their  rest  days,  to 
undertake  loading  and  unloading  work," 
this  work  to  be  paid  for  "on  a  general  basis 
according  to  the  existing  scale  and  rates  of 
pay."    In  the  event  of  workers  being  "en- 
ticed during  the  season  from  their  particular 
loading  and  unloading  work  to  some  other, 
or,  in  general,  to  any  other  work,  by  means 
of  promises  of  conditions  known  to  be  un- 
realizable, or  by  means  of  an  increase  in 
rates  of  pay,  and  if  this  has  a  mass  character 
and  causes  a  disorganization  of  the  plan," 
the  labor  organizations  must  prosecute  the 
offenders. 

A  decree  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Labor  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  dated  October  9, 
1930, says: 
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1.  In  view  of  the  great  shortage  of  labor  in  all 
branches  of  state  industry,  insurance  bureaux  are 
requested  to  discontinue  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment benefit.  No  provision  for  the  payment  of 
unemployment  benefit  has  been  made  in  the  Bud- 
get of  Social  Insurance  for  the  supplementary  quar- 
ter October-December,  1930. 

2.  Labor  exchanges  are  instructed  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  in  order  that  the  unemployed 
be  immediately  sent  to  work,  and  of  these  the  first 
to  be  sent  are  persons  entitled  to  draw  unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

3.  Unemployed  persons  are  to  be  drafted  not 
only  to  work  in  their  own  trades,  but  also  to  other 
work,   necessitating  special   qualifications. 

4.  No  excuse  for  refusal  of  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  illness,  supported  by  a  medical  certificate, 
should  be  considered.  Refusal  of  work  carries  with 
it  removal  from  the  registers  of  the  labor  exchanges. 

Other  documents  set  out  the  penalties  for 
"duty  offences"  of  workers,  methods  to 
"develop  the  employment  of  women  in  all 
branches  of  the  national  economy,"  and  the 
procedure  for  the  "campaign  against  the 
fluidity  of  labor." 

"Fliers"  and  Malingerers 

Part  IV  contains  statistics  of  wages  and 
hours,  and  of  the  two  appendices  the  first  is 
an  order  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  dated  October  20,  1930, 


which  declares  that  the  "great  successes  fol- 
lowing the  socialistic  industrialization  of  the 
country  and  the  speed  with  which  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  has  been  carried  out, 
have  completely  eliminated  unemployment 
in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  have  created  a  shortage 
of  labor,"  and  says  that  the  People's  Com- 
missariat for  Labor  "has  taken  up  a  purely 
bureaucratic  stand  on  economic  questions 
and  instead  of  organizing  a  speedy  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  labor  has  kept  on  the 
'dole'  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
to  whom  they  have  paid  out  tens  of  millions 
of  roubles,  failing  to  combat  the  'fliers'  and 
malingerers."  The  People's  Commissariat  of 
Labor  and  its  local  organization  have  been 
"unable  to  organize  their  work."  They  have 
been  "slack  in  their  work,  and  individual 
directors  have  glossed  over  the  existing  de- 
fects of  the  organization  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  the  solution  of  the  pri- 
mary problem  of  labor  training."  The  Cen- 
tral Committee  regards  these  facts  as  "an 
ocular  manifestation  of  'right  opportunism' 
on  the  part  of  the  former  direction  of  the 
People's  Commissariat  for  Labor,"  and  it 
decrees  other  methods. 

The  second  appendix  gives  extracts  from 
a  resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
the  Central  Control  Commisison  of  the 
Communist  Party  decreeing  ways  of  "adopt- 
ing a  still  higher  tempo  for  the  development 
of  socialistic  construction"  in  the  year  1931. 


Franco-Italian  Naval  Negotiations 


ON  MARCH  11,  1931,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  White  Paper  (Cmd. 
3812),  entitled  Memorandum  on  the  Results 
of  the  Negotiations  with  France  and  Italy 
for  the  Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Naval 
Armaments.  The  memorandum  is  signed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  British  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  A. 
V.  Alexander,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Annexed  to  it  is  a  statement  of  the  proposed 
bases  of  agreement. 

Text  of  the  Memorandum 

The  text  of  the  memorandum  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  London  Naval  Treaty 
the  Naval  Conference  adjourned  on  April  IS,  1930, 
to  allow  further  time  for  negotiations  between  the 
French  and  Italian  Governments  with  a  view  to  the 


settlement  of  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  complete  agreement.  Accordingly,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Governments  concerned,  conversa- 
tions were  resumed  between  experts  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  and  subsequently  United  Kingdom 
experts  took  part  in  the  discussions,  which  were 
actively  continued  through  the  winter.  In  Febru- 
ary the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  visited  Paris  and 
Rome,  and  as  a  result  of  their  negotiations  with 
the  French  and  Italian  Governments  complete 
agreement  on  all  points  was  announced  on  March 
1.  The  terms  of  the  settlement  were  expressly 
made  dependent  on  the  approval  of  all  the  signa- 
tories of  the  London  Naval  Treaty. 

The  bases  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  are 
printed  in  the  annex  to  this  paper. 

1.  Capital  Ships. — The  slight  increase  proposed 
in  the  total  tonnage  accorded  to  France  and  Italy 
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under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  will  not  in  itself 
ui\  0  rise  to  any  new  construction  during  the  period 
(if  the  agreement.  The  position  may  be  explained 
a-  follows: 

Hy  the  Washington  Treaty  France  was  allowed 
to  retain  208,114  tons  of  capital  ships,  including 
tliroc  old  vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  52,791  tons. 
Of  this  total  155,323  tons  were  replaceable  by  new 
cLinstruction,  which  might  total  175,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  19,677  tons.  The  three  old  ships  were 
not  included  in  the  replacement  calculations  and 
ould  be  retained  indefinitely  in  excess  of  the 
175,000  tons. 

Hy  the  loss  of  the  France  the  French  total  exist- 
niz  replaceable  tonnage  was  reduced  to  133,134,  so 
hat  France  was  brought  to  the  position  of  being 
1  )lc  to  build  ships  to  the  tonnage  of  41,866  without 
my  scrapping. 

By  the  London  Treaty  France  was  precluded 
lom  building  more  than  70,000  tons  of  replace- 
1  ent  capital  ships.  Wishing  to  build  three  ships 
It  of  this  allowance  she  has  designed  to  construct 
lips  of  23,333  tons  each,  and  by  building  two  such 
1  ips  she  would  exceed  her  right  to  build  without 
( rapping  by  4,800  tons.  If  she  built  a  third  ship  of 
!  i^  tonnage  she  would  exceed  that  right  by  28,133 
<  ns  and  if  she  scrapped  one  of  her  existing  replace- 
hle  ships  she  would  exceed  it  by  5,944.  If  on  the 
ther  hand  France  were  to  scrap  two  ships  she 
V  ould,  owing  to  the  provisions  of  Article  1  of  the 
.ondon  Naval  Treaty,  be  precluded  from  reaching 
cr  full  allowance  of  tonnage  by  as  much  as  16,245 
ans. 

Hence  the  necessity  in   fairness  for  increasing 

he  tonnage  allowance  by  6,000  tons  to  181,000. 

In  return  for  this  concession  France  undertakes 

)  scrap  by  December,  1936,  two  of  the  three  old 

attleships  referred  to  above  as  not  replaceable. 

Further,  the  French  and  Italian  Governments 

ill  reduce  the  caliber  of  the  gun  on  their  pro- 

cted  capital  ships  from  13  inches  to  12  inches  and 

i-  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 

ill  give  the  French  Government  a  written  assur- 

nce  that  they  themselves  favor  a  gun  of  a  maxi- 

lium  caliber  of  12  inches  and  a  reduction  in  the 
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s  fisting  maximum  displacement  of  35,000  tons. 
2.  Six-Inch  Gun  Cruisers. — It  is  anticipated  that 
le  French  Government  will  in  1936  possess  a  large 
^er-age  tonnage  in  this  category.  It  was  made 
ear  during  the  negotiations  that  the  temporary 
tention  of  this  tonnage  conferred  on  France  no 
aim  to  its  ultimate  replacement,  and  the  reserva- 
an  under  this  head  in  paragraph  C  (b)  of  the 
ases  of  Agreement  fully  safeguards  the  position. 
It  will  be  observed  that  an  extension  of  the 
e    for    destroyers    has    been    provided    for    in 
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paragraph  B  (6)  of  the  Bases  of  Agreement.  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  always  considered  the  normal  effective  life 
of  destroyers  to  be  not  less  than  16  years,  and 
the  12-year  life  for  destroyers  was  only  adopted 
in  the  London  Naval  Treaty  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  other  signatories. 

3.  Submarines. — France  has  81,989  tons  of  sub- 
marines, built  and  building,  which  will  be  under- 
age on  December  31  of  this  year,  and  the  French 
Government  are  unwilling  to  rest  on  a  lower 
figure.  Both  the  French  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments have,  however,  agreed  not  to  include  any 
submarines  in  the  1931  program  and  not  to  lay 
down  any  further  submarine  tonnage  before  1933. 

The  question  will  be  before  the  World  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  1932,  but,  in  order  to 
take  account  of  the  contingency  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  submarine  problem  may  not  prove 
possible  in  1932,  the  right  of  the  Members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  increase  their 
destroyer  figure  under  Article  21  of  the  London 
Naval  Treaty  is  fully  reserved  in  paragraph  B  (c) 
of  the  Bases  of  Agreement. 

Finally,  the  French  and  Italian  Governments 
recognize  the  provisions  of  Part  III  of  the  Lon- 
don Naval  Treaty,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
Members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  of  America,  and  Japan, 
and  accept,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  those 
provisions  which  are  of  general  application  and 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  terms  of  the  present; 
arrangement. 

Arthur  Henderson, 
A,  V.  Alexander. 

March  11,  1931. 

Proposed  Bases  of  Agreement 

The  annex  referred  to  in  the  memorandum 
is  as  follows: 

Bases  of  Agreement,  March  1,  1931 

A — Vessels  Whose  Tonnage  Is  Regulated   by 

THE  Treaty  of  Washington 

I — Capital  Skips 

(a)  Before  December  31,  1936,  France  and  Italy 
may  respectively  complete  two  capital  ships,  the 
displacement  of  each  of  which  will  not  exceed 
23,333  tons  and  the  gun  caliber  of  which  will  not 
exceed  12  inches. 

(b)  On  completion  of  each  of  these  ships,  France 
will  scrap  one  ship  of  the  Diderot  class;  similarly, 
Italy  will  scrap  approximately  16,820  tons  of  first- 
class  over-age  cruisers  (making  a  total  of  33,640 
tons) . 
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(c)  Without  prejudice  to  a  general  revision  of 
the  capital-ship  tonnages  established  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  arrangement,  the  total  ton- 
nage in  this  category  accorded  to  France  and 
Italy  respectively  under  the  treaty  shall  be  raised 
from  175,000  tons  to  181,000  tons. 
II — Aircraft  Carriers 

Before  December  31,  1936,  France  and  Italy 
may  complete  respectively  34,000  tons  of  aircraft 
carriers. 

Note  to  I  and  II — The  French  and  Italian  Gov- 
ernments will  give  one  another  as  long  notice  as 
possible  of  their  intention  to  seek  Parliamentary 
authority  for  the  construction  of  any  ships  in 
either  of  these  two  categories. 

The  above  provisions  will  be  included  in  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Ministers  of  Marine 
of  France  and  Italy,  except  the  provision  con- 
tained in  paragraph  I  (c)  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  special  protocol  or  declaration. 

B — Vessels  Whose   Tonnage  Is  Regulated   by 
THE  Treaty  of  London 

France  and  Italy  will  conform  to  the  following 
rules  in  preparing  their  programs  for  construction 
to  be  completed  before  December  31,  1936: 

(a)    Cruisers   with   guns   of  more   than   6.1-inck 
(155  m/tn)   caliber 

No  further  construction  after  completion  of  the 
1930  program. 

(&)   Cruisers  with  guns  of  6.1-inch  (155  m/m) 
caliber  or  less  and  destroyers 

The  tonnage  of  new  construction  to  be  completed 
shall  not  exceed  the  tonnage  which  is  replaceable 
in  this  category  before  December  31,  1936.  Ves- 
sels already  over-age  and  vessels  becoming  over- 
age during  the  period  of  the  treaty  shall  be 
scrapped  on  being  replaced,  except  in  cases  where 
either  France  or  Italy  prefers  to  scrap  instead  an 
equivalent  tonnage  belonging  to  the  category  of 
cruisers  with  guns  of  more  than  6.1  inch  (155  m/m) 
caliber, 

(It  is  suggested  that,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  this 
sentence  should  be  re-drafted  as  follows,  after  the 
words  "on  being  replaced."  "Nevertheless,  subject 
to  the  engagements  mentioned  in  paragraph  I  (6), 
France  and  Italy  may  scrap,  instead  of  over-age, 
light  surface  vessels,  a  tonnage  of  cruisers  with  guns 
of  more  than  6.1-inch  (155  m/m)  equivalent  to  the 
total  of  the  new  units  completed.") 

It  is  hereby  declared  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
arrangement  the  Members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations,  France  and  Italy  do  not 
intend  to  undertake  the  replacement  before  De- 


cember 31,  1936,  of  any  destroyer  which  will  be 
under  16  years  of  age  on  that  date.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  understood  that  if  the  present  agreement 
is  brought  to  an  end  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  General  Disarmament  Conference  of  1932, 
the  right  of  replacement  under  the  replacement 
rules  of  the  London  Naval  Treaty  remains  intact. 

(c)    Submarines 

No  further  construction  other  than  for  comple- 
tion of  the  1930  program  and  for  the  replacement 
of  tonnage  becoming  over-age  after  December  31, 
1931.  Over-age  vessels  shall  be  scrapped,  except 
where  scrapping  would  result  in  the  total  sub- 
marine tonnage  figure  falling  below  the  submarine 
figure  mentioned  in  Article  16  of  the  Treaty  of 
London, 

Subject  to  a  general  revision  of  the  naval  ques- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  Disarmament  Conference 
of  1932,  the  tonnage  of  French  submarines  in  com- 
mission will  not  exceed,  up  to  December  31,  1936, 
the  figure  of  81,989  tons,  representing  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  under-age  tonnage  of  vessels  built 
or  building.  The  Members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  maintain  that  this  figure  of 
81,989  tons  is  too  high  in  relation  to  their  destroyer 
figure  of  150,000  tons  under  the  London  Naval 
Treaty,  but  they  agree  to  notify  the  other  signa- 
tories of  Part  III  of  the  Treaty  of  London  that 
they  will  not  have  recourse  to  Article  21  of  the 
London  Treaty  pending  the  general  revision  of  the 
naval  question  mentioned  above.  Should  it  not  be 
possible  at  the  1932  conference  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory equilibrium  between  French  submarine 
tonnage  and  British  Commonwealth  destroyer 
tonnage,  the  Members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  will  retain  their  right  to  make 
such  increase  as  they  may  judge  necessary  in  their 
destroyer  figure  of  150,000  tons. 

C — General  Provisions 

(a)  France  and  Italy  furthermore  declare  (1) 
that  they  will  accept  all  the  provisions  of  Part  III 
of  the  London  Naval  Treaty  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  Members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Japan; 
(2)  that  they  will  accept,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  those  provisions  which  are  of  general 
application  and  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  present  arrangement. 

(b)  At  the  time  of  the  signature  of  this  arrange- 
ment a  declaration  in  the  following  sense  would  be 
signed  either  by  the  Members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations,  France,  and  Italy,  or  else 
by  all  the  parties  to  the  London  Treaty: 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  arrangement 
establishes  no  permanent  ratio  in  any  category  of 
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ship  as  between  the  Members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations,  France,  and  Italy.  In  par- 
ticular, no  precedent  is  being  created  for  the  final 
solution  of  the  question  whether,  and  if  so  in  what 
manner,  tonnage  remaining  over-age  on  December 
31,  1936,  may  ultimately  be  replaced. 

Negotiations  between  the  countries  con- 
cerned are  still  in  progress,  since  many  new 
questions  requiring  adjustment  have  arisen. 

Cabinet  of  the  Spanish 
Republic 

OUR  Ambassador  Irwin  B.  Laughlin  at 
Madrid  reported  on  April  17  to  the 
Department  of  State  that  the  Cabinet 
formed  by  Serior  Alcala  Zamora  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Minister 
Minister 
Minister 
Minister 
Minister 
Minister 
Minister 
Minister 
Minister 

cellino 
Minister 

rios 
Minister 


of  the  Interior,  Miguel  Maura 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Alejandro  Lerroux 
of  Finance,  Idalacio  Prieto 
of  Justice,  Fernando  de  los  Rios 
of  War,  Manuel  Azana 
of  Marine,  Santiago  Casares  Quiroga 
of  Fomento,  Alvaro  de  Albornoz 
of  Labor,  Francisco  Largo  Caballero 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  Mar- 
Domingo 
of  Communications,  Diego  Martinez  Bar- 

of  National  Economy,  Nicolau  D'Olwer 


Resolution  Extends  to  Canary  Islands 

Consul  Charles  D.  Westcott  at  Tenerife, 
Canary  Islands,  telegraphed  the  Department 
on  April  16  that  the  Civil  Governor  of  Tene- 
rife Province,  Gustavo  Morales,  received  on 
sthe  night  of  April  15  a  telegram  from  the 
5'rovisional  Minister  of  Gobernacion  at 
(Madrid,  dated  April  14,  as  follows: 

The  Royal  Government  of  Spain  has  ceased  to 
i  jnction  de  facto  and  de  jure.  Government  of  the 
Republic  has  assumed  power  de  facto  under  the 
lirection  of  Provisional  Presidency  of  Muneto 
Mcala  Zamora  and  Ministerial  Council  named. 
I^ivil  Governor  Morales  upon  receipt  of  this  dis- 
patch will  transfer  his  executive  power  to  Seiior 
Fernandez  Diaz,  President  of  the  Insular  Supreme 
Tourt. 

Consul  Westcott  said  that  this  dispatch 
vas  published  during  the  night  of  April  15, 
Governor  Morales,  who  is  highly  esteemed 
)y  all   factions  in  Tenerife,   immediately 


turned  over  his  office  to  Serior  Diaz  and  was 
given  an  ovation  by  the  people,  leaving  the 
Government  Building  shortly  after  10  p.  m., 
April  15.       . 

The  royal  standard  was  lowered  over  the 
Government  Building,  fortifications  and 
naval  vessel  at  sunset  on  April  14.  The  flag 
of  the  Republic  was  raised  and  saluted  by 
the  shore  batteries  at  sunrise,  April  IS. 
Seiior  Diaz,  pursuant  to  telegraphic  orders 
from  Madrid,  transferred  his  ad  interim 
functions  on  April  15  at  2  p.  m.  to  Seiior 
Antonio  Lara,  a  local  Republican  leader. 
Senor  Lara  assumed  office  immediately  as 
civil  governor  of  Tenerife  Province. 

Troops  and  guardia  civil  were  confined  to 
barracks,  but  were  subsequently  released. 

All  business  was  reported  suspended ;  but 
there  was  no  disorder. 

The  Course  of  Arbitration 
in  1930 

THE  League  of  Nations  is  encouraged  by 
the  development  of  the  methods  of 
peaceful  settlement,  especially  in  1930.  This 
encouragement  follows  from  the  number  of 
states  bound  by  the  General  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1928;  from  the  number  of  states 
bound  by  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court  relating  to  the  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  court  in  legal  disputes,  and 
from  the  number  and  quality  of  the  treaties 
registered  with  the  League. 


General  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settle- 
ment of  Disputes 

In  1930  the  number  of  states  bound  by 
the  General  Act  rose  from  three  to  eight. 
The  three  states  bound  on  December  31, 
1929,  were  Sweden,  Belgium  and  Norway. 
The  five  new  accessions  received  in  1930 
were  those  of  Denmark,  Finland,  Luxem- 
burg, the  Netherlands  and  Spain. 

Denmark,  Finland,  Luxemburg  and 
Spain  have  acceded  to  the  whole  of  the  Act. 
The  accession  of  the  Netherlands  does  not 
extend  to  Chapter  3  of  the  General  Act 
which  concerns  non-legal  disputes. 

Further,  Norway,  who  had  previously 
given  her  partial  accession  to  the  General 
Act,  extended  her  accession  to  the  whole  of 
the  Act. 
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II 

Optional  Clause  of  Article  36  of  the 

Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court 

of  International  Justice 

During  1930  the  number  of  states  bound 
by  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  rose 
from  19' to  34. 

The  15  new  states  bound  are  Albania, 
Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
India,  Ireland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Luxem- 
burg, New  Zealand,  Salvador,  Siam,  South 
Africa,  Yugoslavia. 

Czeelwslovakia  and  Roumania  have 
signed  tJb«  optional  clause  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation/ 

*  :*^!         Ill 

Individual  Treaties 
Summary  of  Undertakings 

Fifty-two  treaties  were  registered  in  1930, 
'34  in  1929,  15  in  1928  and  6  in  1927. 

Thirty-one  states  are  parties  to  the 
treaties,  namely: 

Treaties 

United  States  of  America 17 

Luxemburg,   Czechoslovakia    (each) 8 

Poland     6 

Spain,  Hungary,  Roumania 4 

Belgium,  Estonia,  Greece,  the  Netherlands  .     4 

Italy,  Norway   3 

France,   Haiti,   Iceland,   Latvia,   Lithuania, 

Switzerland,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia 2 

Afghanistan,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Germany,  Persia, 
Portugal,   Salvador,   Uruguay 1 

iThe  states  bound  on  December  31,  1929,  were:  Abys- 
sinia, Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Estonia,  Fin- 
land, Germany,  Greece,  Haiti,  Hungary,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Panama,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Uruguay. 

By  the  same  date,  21  states  had  signed  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation or  some  other  condition,  namely,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Republic, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  India,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Latvia,  Liberia,  Luxemburg,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Salvador,  Siam,  South  Africa. 

*  The  number  of  states  whose  undertaking  is  subject  to 
ratification  amounted  to  21  on  December  31,  1929,  but  had 
fallen  to  11  on  December  31,  1930.  Twelve  states  which 
were  in  this  category  are  now  definitely  bound.  Two  new 
states  appear  in  the  list. 
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These  52  treaties  may  be  classified  as 
follows: 

I.  Those  relating  solely  to  conciliation  procedure 
(8). 

II.  Those  providing  for  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  all  or  certain  categories  of  disputes  (44). 

Of  these  44  treaties,  13  provide  solely  for  arbitra- 
tion or  judicial  settlement. 

The  31  others  provide  for  conciliation,  arbitra- 
tion and/or  judicial  settlement. 

In  considering  these  treaties  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  seventeen  treaties 
concluded  by  the  Unitd  States  and  the  35 
others. 

1.  Treaties  Concluded  by  the  United 
States'* 

These  treaties  (seven  treaties  of  concilia- 
tion and  ten  of  arbitration)  are  all  based  on 
the  same  models. 

The  conciliation  treaties  present  no  note- 
worthy feature  and  contain  no  reservations. 

The  arbitration  treaties  provide  for  arbi- 
tration solely  for  legal  disputes  and  include 
four  kinds  of  reservation: 

(1)  Disputes  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  states.  (2)  Disputes  affecting  the 
interests  of  third  powers.  (3)  Disputes 
affecting  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  (4)  Dis- 
putes affecting  undertakings  under  the  Cov- 
enant. 

II.  Other  Treaties 

As  regards  these  treaties,  the  following 
points  must  be  noted: 

(1)  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  pro- 
vide in  the  same  treaty  for  conciliation  and 
for  arbitration  and/or  judicial  settlement, 
31  of  35  ^  treaties  being  of  this  nature. 

(2 )  There  is  a  tendency  to  submit  all  dis- 
putes to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement. 

Nineteen  of  34^  treaties  are  thus  drafted. 

(3)  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
eliminate  reservations. 

Twenty  of  35  treaties  contain  no  reserva- 
tions. 


'  This  note  relates  only  to  treaties  concluded  by  the  United 
States  of  America  which  have  been  registered  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  state  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

■•  This  includes  all  treaties  for  pacific  settlement  other  than 
those  concluded  by  the  United  States. 

^  This  includes  all  treaties  for  arbitration  or  judicial  settle- 
ment other  than  those  concluded  by  the  United  States. 
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'(4)  As  regards  legal  disputes,  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  is  habitu- 
ally chosen  as  jurisdiction."  Several  treaties 
even  give  the  Court  jurisdiction  over  all  dis- 
putes.' 
By  December  31,  1930,  182  treaties  for 

«  Twenty-five  treaties  out  of  34. 
^  Five  treaties. 


the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  had  been 
registered  in  the  League  Secretariat.^ 


*  A  certain  number  of  registered  treaties  have  expired  and 
have  not  been  renewed,  while  others  have  been  replaced  by 
new  treaties. 

Exact  figures  are  not  yet  known  but  the  number  of  regis- 
tered treaties  which  have  expired  may  be  estimated  at  at 
least  ten. 


The  Contribution  of  the  War  Policies 
Commission  to  the  Peace  Movement 


I 


A  WORK  of  major  interest  to  the  peace 
movement  is  going  on  in  Washington. 
There  is  a  Commission,  set  up  under  an  act 
of  Congress,  approved  June  27,  1930,  hold- 
ing hearings  upon  certain  phases  of  the 
problem  of  promoting  peace.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  act  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  set  up  this  Commis- 
sion to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
answers  to  five  questions.  These  questions, 
not  wholly  separable,  are:  (1)  What  pol- 
icies should  the  United  States  pursue  in  the 
event  of  war?  (2)  How  can  the  United 
States  equalize  the  burdens  of  war?  (3) 
How  can  the  United  States  remove  the 
profits  of  war?  (4)  How  far  should  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  during 
war?  (5)  What  new  legislative  acts  or  con- 
stitutional changes  are  desirable  in  the  light 
of  these  questions?  The  Commission  will 
report  its  findings  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  in  turn,  not  later  than 
the  first  Monday  in  December,  1931,  will 
transmit  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  is  made  up  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Chair- 
man; Charles  F.  Adams,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; Robert  P.  Lamont,  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  William  N.  Doak,  Secretary  of 
Labor;  William  DeWitt  Mitchell,  as  the 
Attorney    General;    Senators:    David    A. 
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Reed,  of  Pennsylvania;  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
burg,  of  Michigan;  Joseph  P.  Robinson,  of 
Arkansas;  Claude  A.  Swanson,  of  Virginia, 
and  Representatives:  Lindley  H.  Hadley, 
of  Washington;  William  P.  Holliday,  of 
Illinois;  Ross  A.  Collins,  of  Mississippi; 
and  John  J.  McSwain,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Commission  is  faced  with  no  easy 
task.  It  is  a  job,  however,  that  should  be 
tackled.  The  outbreak  of  war,  in  spite  of 
all  our  agreements  to  the  contrary,  remains 
a  possibility ;  perhaps  a  lessened  possibility, 
but  a  hideous  possibility.  In  the  light  of 
experience,  especially  of  experience  in  the 
last  war,  the  question  as  to  what  policies 
should  be  pursued  remains,  therefore,  a 
practical  question.  Men  can't  answer  the 
question  by  ignoring  it.  There  is  no  reason 
why  peace  workers  need  be  afraid  of  it.  It 
is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  extraordinary  that 
a  Commission  of  such  caliber  should  be 
studying  officially  these  questions,  and,  as 
they  say,  for  the  promotion  of  peace. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  first 
question  with  all  the  sense  of  reality  we  can 
muster.  What  policies  shall  we  pursue  in 
time  of  war?  Whatever  our  religion,  phi- 
losophy or  social  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  people  for  that 
matter,  will  ordain  in  case  of  the  outbreak 
of  war,  the  actual  existence  of  war,  that  all 
policies  shall  be  bent  to  fit  and  to  promote 
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one  general  purpose;  namely,  the  will  to 
win  the  war.  To  determine  what  must  be 
done  to  win  a  war  is  not  for  uninformed 
and  untrained  men.  It  is  a  highly  technical 
matter.  War  policies  cannot  be  determined 
in  time  of  war  by  any  form  of  referendum 
or  town  meeting.  When  war  is  on,  these 
policies  have  to  be  fixed  and  carried  out,  as 
exigencies  seem  to  require,  dictatorially  by 
the  head  of  the  state.  In  our  case  that  must 
be,  of  course,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  case  of  war  our  people  would  find 
themselves  faced  with  certain  outstanding 
facts. 

Under  Article  2,  Section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  is  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States.  As  such  he  is  authorized  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  placed  under  his  command  and  to 
employ  them  in  a  manner  which  he  may 
deem  most  effectual.  It  has  been  held  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  Army  and  Navy 
regulations  made  pursuant  to  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  President  have  the  force 
of  law.  When  promulgated  through  the 
Secretary  of  War  they  must  be  received  as 
the  acts  of  the  President,  and  as  such  they 
are  binding  on  all  within  the  sphere  of  his 
authority.  Even  without  the  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress,  the  President  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  meet  insurrection  or  invasion 
by  military  force. 

Our  policies  to  be  pursued  in  event  of 
war  are  pretty  clearly  set  forth  in  our  Na- 
tional Defense  Act.  To  ignore  this  National 
Defense  Act  in  any  discussion  such  as  this 
might  easily  lead  one  to  get  caught  with 
one's  foot  off  the  base.  Under  this  law, 
when  Congress  shall  have  authorized  the 
use  of  the  armed  land  forces  of  the  United 
States  for  any  purpose  requiring  the  use  of 
troops  in  excess  of  those  of  the  regular 
army,  the  President  may,  including  such 
physical  examinations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
draft  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 


States,  to  serve  therein  for  the  period  of  the 
war  or  emergency  unless  sooner  discharged, 
any  or  all  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  of  the  National  Guard  Reserve.  It  is 
provided  in  this  National  Defense  Act  that 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  shall  consist 
of  the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard 
while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  organized  Reserves  including  the 
Officers  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps.  The  act  provides  for  the 
composition  of  the  Regular  Army  and  its 
organization  for  a  complete  and  immediate 
mobilization  for  the  national  defense  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  the 
General  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
shall  constitute  the  War  Council  of  the  War 
Department,  which  shall  from  time  to  time 
meet  and  consider  policies  affecting  both 
the  military  and  munitions  problems  of  the 
War  Department.  Such  questions  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
War  Council,  and  his  decision  with  refer- 
ence to  such  questions  of  policy,  after  con- 
sideration of  the  recommendations  thereon 
by  the  several  members  of  the  War  Council, 
shall  constitute  the  policy  of  the  War  De- 
partment with  reference  thereto. 

In  short,  the  National  Defense  Act,  at 
the  moment  the  law  of  the  land,  appears  to 
leave  little  to  the  imagination.  To  a  lay- 
man every  detail  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully worked  out.  The  Secretary  of  War  is 
authorized  to  procure  gauges,  dies,  jigs, 
tools,  fixtures  and  oth^  special  aids  and 
appliances  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  im- 
mediate manufacture  by  the  Government 
and  by  private  manufacturers  of  arms,  am- 
munition and  special  equipment  necessary 
to  arm  and  equip  the  land  forces  likely  to 
be  required  by  the  United  States  in  time  of 
war.  It  provides  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  shall  be  charged  with  super- 
vision of  the  procurement  of  all  military 
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supplies  and  other  business  of  the  War  De- 
partment pertaining  thereto,  and  the  issu- 
ance of  adequate  provisions  for  the  mobiU- 
zation  of  mihtary  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion essential  to  war  time  needs.  The  Presi- 
dent is  empowered  to  place  an  order  with 
any  individual  firm  or  corporation  for  such 
products  or  material  as  may  be  required; 
and  compliance  with  all  such  orders  for 
products  or  material  shall  be  obligatory  on 
any  individual  corporation,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
shall  be  fair  and  just.     The  Secretary  of 
War  is  responsible  for  a  list  of  all  privately 
1  owned  plants  in  the  United  States  equipped 
I  to  manufacture  arms  or  munitions,  and  of 
'  privately  owned  manufacturing  plants  in 
I  the  United  States  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  munition  factories.    The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
I  Mobilization    of    Industries    essential    for 
military  preparedness. 

It  is  fair  to  presume,  therefore,  that  the 
policies  to  be  pursued  in  time  of  war  are 
already  coordinated  under  the  general  di- 
i  rection    of    the    President   of    the   United 
States.    This  much  is  as  it  should  be.    As 
n  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
I  "Modern  war  requires  that  the  full  power 
of  the  nation  be  exerted  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  not  only  to  the  violent  beating 
down  of  the  enemy  by  any  destructive  ma- 
terial forces  we  can  invent  or  use,  but  also 
to  every  process  of  slow  and  often  insidious 
economic  strangulation  and  political  isola- 
tion that  we  can  devise  and  administer." 

In  time  of  war  one  of  the  first  problems 
is  to  mobilize  all  national  industries.  Un- 
der the  President  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  there  must  be  some  central  con- 
trol agency,  such  as  our  War  Industries 
Board  of  the  last  war.  This  would  have  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment; but  it  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  controlled  by  civilians.  It  would  de- 
termine the  problems  of  priorities,  of  price 
fixing,  of  commandeering  and  the  like.    It 


would  be  the  organ  of  coordination  and  con- 
trol. 

Of  course  the  effectiveness  of  any  organi- 
zation will  never  rise  above  its  source  in 
public  opinion.  In  our  modern  world,  no 
major  war  can  be  won  unless  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  public.  Our  colossal 
achievements  in  1917-18  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  idealisms,  the  fear  of  a  common 
danger,  the  love  of  country  throughout  a 
united  people.  President  Wilson  was  right 
when  he  said,  "The  highest  and  best  form 
of  efficiency  is  the  spontaneous  cooperation 
of  a  free  people."  No  more  can  any  hopeful 
war  policy  live  without  the  force  of  public 
opinion  behind  it. 

In  short,  the  policies  to  be  pursued  in  the 
event  of  war,  highly  complicated  in  their 
nature,  will  be  developed  and  directed  by  a 
completely  centralized  authority,  operating 
through  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  mobil- 
ized industry  of  the  nation,  all  backed  by 
public  propaganda  to  the  uttermost.  That 
is  not  a  pleasant  picture  to  look  upon;  but 
that  is  about  as  far  in  principle  a  layman 
can  go  in  any  general  reply  to  the  question. 
What  major  policies  shall  be  pursued  in 
time  of  war? 

The  next  question  before  the  Commission 
is  "How,  if  possible,  can  the  burdens  of  war 
be  equalized?"  This  question  presents 
more  difficulties  than  the  former.  We  agree 
that  it  is  impossible  to  equalize  the  burdens 
of  war.  If  the  nation  were  to  set  up  a  Cap- 
ital Issue  Committee,  a  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration, a  War  Credits  Board,  a  War 
Trade  Board,  a  War  Industries  Board,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Myer;  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  empowered  to  conscript  capital, 
industry  and  labor,  even  without  just  com- 
pensation, there  could  not  be  even  an  ap- 
proach to  an  equalization  of  the  burdens  of 
war.  The  best  that  could  be  done,  as 
pointed  out  before  the  Commission  by  Gen- 
eral Williams,  would  be  to  "study  our  pre- 
vious experiences  and  do  the  best  we  can." 
We  would,  of  course,  use  all  the  intelligence, 
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all  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  na- 
tion, and  apply  all  that  science  has  to  offer ; 
yet  in  the  case  of  war,  burdens  will  be  much 
heavier  upon  some  than  upon  others.  This 
will  be  so,  both  in  the  civilian  and  in  the 
military  life  of  our  people.  Mr.  Baruch  has 
offered  a  plan,  most  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently worked  out,  for  meeting  the  enemy 
with  a  maximum  effectiveness,  with  least 
possible  injury  and  violence  to  our  people, 
and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  avoid  infla- 
tion and  waste.  It  is  the  most  informed 
and  analytical  statement  of  its  kind  we 
have  seen.  Nowhere  does  he  claim,  how- 
ever, that  his  plan  would  equalize  the  bur- 
dens of  war.  He  sets  forth  the  require- 
ments for  modern  war.  He  grants  that 
grotesquely  exaggerated  profits  and  income 
for  those  engaged  in  trade  is  the  major 
source  of  complaint  of  unequal  burdens.  He 
argues  that  to  do  away  with  war  inflation 
would  go  far  toward  equalizing  the  burden; 
but  we  do  not  understand  that  he  even 
hopes  to  remove  the  inequalities  of  those 
burdens.  To  freeze  prices,  as  of  any  given 
date,  could  not  possibly  affect  equally  either 
producers  or  consumers,  for  no  two  pro- 
ducers nor  any  two  consumers  can  be  at  any 
moment  equally  affected  by  any  general 
order  affecting  prices,  production,  consump- 
tion, transportation,  or  any  other  economic 
phase  of  our  common  life.  As  for  those  in 
military  service,  it  is  impossible  to  plan  that 
an  entire  army  shall  be  on  the  firing  line. 
The  burden  of  trench  life,  for  example,  will 
always  have  to  be  borne  by  a  fraction  of  the 
army  only.  Similar  difficulties  are  inevita- 
ble in  every  economic  operation  even  in 
time  of  peace. 

By  foresight  and  the  application  of  expe- 
rience, a  people  may  avoid  some  of  the 
inequalities  among  the  burdens  of  war.  To 
equalize  war  burdens  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  men 
and  women  in  time  of  peace.  In  either 
case,  equalization  is  impossible. 

A  third  question  proposed  by  the  Com- 


mission is,  "Is  it  possible  to  remove  profi- 
teering in  time  of  war?"  No  little  discus- 
sion has  been  devoted  to  this  question.  If 
the  War  Policies  Commission  achieves  no 
other  result,  it  will  have  rendered  a  great 
service  by  publishing  the  views  of  various 
persons  and  organizations  upon  this  mat- 
ter. Some  believe  that  profiteering  can  be 
eliminated  by  drafting  in  the  next  war 
capital  and  labor,  quite  as  we  drafted  man- 
power in  1917-1918.  The  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  are  "study- 
ing with  care  the  possibilities  of  a  universal 
draft  of  both  man-power  and  industry  in 
all  future  wars  in  which  this  country  may 
be  engaged."  These  men  believe  that  the 
economic  burden  of  the  war  should  fall 
equally  upon  the  shoulders  of  capital,  in- 
dustry and  man-power.  Many  in  the 
American  Legion  recommend  the  imme- 
diate mobilization  of  the  resources  of  our 
nation,  men,  money,  materials,  food;  the 
fixing  of  all  prices,  which  means  the  fixing 
of  the  prices  of  labor  also  and  the  regula- 
tion and  distribution  of  production.  They 
believe  that  with  such  a  universal  draft 
law  there  will  be  no  people  in  this  country 
who  can  profit  because  we  are  in  a  war. 
This,  it  is  held,  will  mean  that  no  one  in 
this  country  will  seek  to  draw  the  United 
States  into  war  for  purposes  of  profit.  It 
would  mean,  furthermore,  that  no  power 
would  attack  America  were  it  known  in  ad- 
vance that  this  country  Would  go  into  the 
war  with  every  machine,  with  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  By  universal  draft  there 
would  be  established  equal  service  from  all 
and  special  profit  to  none.  That,  in  brief, 
is  the  argument.  There  is  a  very  plausible 
sound  to  the  argument. 

The  experience  of  the  last  war,  however, 
does  not  bear  out  entirely  the  necessity  for 
such  new  legislation.  Congress  assumed 
the  power  to  commandeer  industries,  and 
the  President  operated  with  the  help  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  to  do  just  that  thing. 
The  War  Industries  Board  was  given  con- 
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trol  of  commandeering,  of  priorities,  of 
price  fixing.  In  practice,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Baruch,  the  power  to  commandeer  was 
very  rarely  used.  It  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, however,  "as  the  effective  persua- 
sive force  which  vitalized  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  regulation."  The  price-fixing  com- 
mission, fixing  prices  by  agreement,  func- 
tioned fairly  well.  It  would  function  bet- 
ter in  another  war.  There  were  nine  ad- 
ministrations. One  controlled  money.  This 
commission  superintended  the  supply  of 
money  and  regulated  its  use.  There  was  a 
commission  in  control  of  man-power;  an- 
other in  control  of  exports  and  imports; 
another,  food;  another,  fuel;  another, 
shipping;  another,  railroads.  These  com- 
missions functioned  with  increasing  effec- 
tiveness. They  would  function  better  next 
time.  Mr.  Baruch  asks,  "What  is  the  use 
of  the  vain  thought  of  drafting  dollars  when 
dollars  can  be  made  to  serve  every  purpose 
of  Government  by  the  regulation  of  their 
use?"  Our  own  view  is  that  our  experience 
in  the  last  war  enabled  us  gradually  to  re- 
duce the  profiteering  by  the  application  of 
laws  already  in  force.  We  very  much  doubt 
the  necessity  for  additional  legislation  to 
eliminate  unjust  profiteering. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  exact  in- 
formation as  to  the  extent  of  profiteering 
during  the  war.  The  report  of  Mr.  William 
B.  Colver,  in  1918,  as  to  the  profiteering 
going  on  in  the  United  States,  sets  forth 
the  profits  made  by  certain  companies  in 
1917,  ranging  from  30%  to  319%.  From 
such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to 
gather,  these  figures  are  not  as  convincing 
as  they  might  be.  They  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  man  for  news- 
paper purposes.  The  companies  reported 
were  relatively  unimportant.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  pub- 
lished, on  February  18,  1925,  a  report  of 
war-time  profits  and  the  costs  of  the  steel 
industry.  An  analysis  of  the  data  of  that 
report  shows  that  the  average  earnings  of 


these  steel  companies,  before  the  payment 
of  bond  interest  and  Federal  taxes  on  in- 
come, were  7.5%  of  the  investment  in 
1915;  21.7%  in  1916;  28.9%  in  1917; 
20.1  %  in  1918;  with  a  four-year  average  of 
20.2%.  Federal  taxes,  of  course,  took  a 
large  part  of  those  profits  in  1917  and  1918. 
The  steel  companies  reported  for  1918  on 
the  average,  as  reserve  for  such  Federal 
taxes,  an  amount  equal  to  42.5%  of  the 
net  income,  or  7.8%  of  their  aggregate  in- 
vestment. For  the  steel  companies,  the  ex- 
cess profit  taxes  in  1918  amounted  to 
55.7%  of  their  earnings.  From  such  studies 
as  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  meat- 
packing industry  and  to  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  War 
Policies  Commission  will  have  to  make  a 
more  careful  study  of  the  facts  before  it 
can  proceed  wisely  toward  the  elimination 
of  profits  in  time  of  war.  From  the  re- 
ports of  representative  refining  companies, 
the  rate  of  return  on  the  total  investment, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  factor 
of  taxes,  is  not  so  disturbing  as  we  have 
been  led  to  suspect.  The  rates  of  return, 
as  reported  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, in  December  1927,  were  as  follows: 
1912,  14.4%;  1913,  15.1%;  1914,  8.5%; 
1915,  15.7%;  1916,  22.6%;  1917,  24.5%; 
1918,  21.1%;  1919,  16%;  1920,  22.5%; 
1921,  5.6'/c;  1922,  8.8%;  1923,  6.5%; 
1924,  8.8%;  1925,  11.6%.  The  average 
was  12.4%.  These  are  the  most  trust- 
worthy profiteering  figures  we  know. 

By  the  processes  of  price  fixing  and  the 
operation  of  the  excess  profits  tax,  it  may 
be  found  that  we  were  able  to  control,  in  a 
very  large  measure,  especially  toward  the 
close  of  the  war,  many  of  the  evils  of  profi- 
teering. In  any  event,  exact  information 
in  this  field,  not  easy  to  get,  is  essential  be- 
fore policies  can  be  wisely  determined.  The 
very  able  statement  before  the  Commission 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Ballantine,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  revealed  rather 
clearly  how  important  it  is  to  know  the 
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facts  before  we  can  generalize  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  profiteering  in  the  last  war  or  as  to 
the  control  of  that  unhappy  business  in 
the  next.  The  Commission  would  do  well 
to  collect  these  facts,  if  possible,  and  bring 
them  out  into  the  open.  We  are  certain, 
from  the  facts  as  known,  that  no  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  need. 

Another  question  facing  the  War  Policies 
Commission  is  "Shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  during  war?"  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  that  it  was  taken 
during  the  last  war  and  may  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  next  war.  The  only  qualification 
is  that  there  would  have  to  be  just  com- 
pensation. The  inquiry,  therefore,  boils 
down  to  this:  Should  the  Government  be 
given  the  power  to  conscript  private  prop- 
erty in  time  of  war  without  just  compensa- 
tion? Our  reply  to  this  question  is  "No." 
Under  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government 
there  is  now  no  limit  to  the  nation's  control 
of  private  property,  in  peace  or  in  war,  even 
to  its  destruction.  Mr.  Baruch  would  au- 
thorize the  President  in  time  of  war  to  fix 
prices  as  of  a  certain  date,  make  any  nec- 
essary adjustments,  set  up  a  system  of  li- 
censes and  determine  the  order  of  priorities. 
In  time  of  war  the  people  would  grant  the 
President  just  such  powers.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  see  the  necessity  for  any  new 
legislation  for  this  purpose,  for  in  time  of 
war  the  President  would,  as  far  as  neces- 
sary, assume  the  powers  and  the  people 
would  insist  that  he  use  them. 

Policies  to  be  pursued  in  time  of  war 
would  have  to  be  formulated  and  directed, 
theoretically,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  practically,  largely  by  a  central  or- 
ganization, such  as  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions in  Britain  or  the  War  Industries 
Board  in  America,  in  cooperation  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  solely  and 
efficiently  set  up  for  the  dual  purpose  of 
harnessing  the  nation  and  winning  the  war. 
These  policies,  in  case  of  war,  would  have 


to  be  worked  out  without  much  reference 
to  law  or  constitution,  for  it  will  always  be 
true  that  war  is  largely  the  negation  of  law. 
It  has  always  been  recognized,  certainly 
since  the  time  of  Cicero,  that  in  time  of 
war  laws  are  silent.  When  people  go  to  war 
they  must  be  prepared  to  place  all  their 
laws  aside,  and  to  fare  forth  to  kill  and  to 
destroy  to  the  uttermost,  if  need  be  quite 
lawlessly.  That  is  the  grim  ugliness  at  the 
heart  of  war.  In  a  basic  sense,  there  is  no- 
thing more  footless  than  to  try  to  fix  the 
policies  of  war  by  law. 

No  nation  can  more  than  try  to  equalize 
the  burdens  of  war.  It  may  and  should 
try;  but,  of  course,  it  can  never  even  ap- 
proximately succeed.  Since  efficiency  is  the 
measure  of  success  in  war,  and  since  effi- 
ciency without  profits  is  sure  to  break  down, 
at  least  in  certain  lines,  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  possibilities  of  profit  alive;  not  exorbi- 
tant profits,  but  some  profits.  For  the  same 
utilitarian  purpose,  at  least,  the  institution 
and  rights  of  private  property  should  be 
maintained  in  time  of  war.  Every  selfish 
motive,  be  it  of  gain  or  patriotism,  will  and 
should  be  utilized  when  once  war  has  broken 
upon  a  people.  Whether  or  not  General 
Sherman  said  it,  "War  is  hell!"  The  love, 
loyalty  and  glorious  sacrifices  that  men  and 
women  put  into  it  only  adds  to  the  tragic 
gloom  of  the  whole  idiotic  mess  of  it. 

Throughout  these  statements  there  has 
been  at  least  one  misleading  implication. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  equalize  the  burdens  or  to  remove 
the  profits  of  war.  That  is  an  error.  There 
is  one  solution  of  all  the  problems  facing 
the  War  Policies  Commission;  so  far  as  we 
see,  the  only  solution.  Every  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  time  of  war  can  be  perfectly 
clarified.  Every  burden  of  war  can  be 
lifted.  Every  war  profiteer  can  be  sub- 
vented.  Every  property  can  be  secured. 
Every  principle  of  law  and  every  section  of 
the  Constitution  can  be  protected.  Every 
one  of  these  highly  desirable  ends  can  be 
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achieved  by  avoiding  war.  The  reason  for 
calling  attention  to  this  very  apparent  and 
simple  truth  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  title  of 
the  act  under  which  the  War  Policies  Com- 
mission is  set  up  begins  with  these  words: 
"Joint  resolution  to  promote  peace." 

It  is  generally  accepted  by  our  people 
that  we  must  have  an  Army  and  a  Navy. 
Since  we  must  have  an  Army  and  a  Navy, 
it  is  plain  good  judgment  that  the  Army 
should  be  the  best,  not  the  largest  army, 
and  the  Navy  the  best,  not  the  biggest  navy 
'  that  our  military  experts  can  provide.  In 
the  language  of  George  Washington,  we 
shall  long  have  to'take  care  "always  to  keep 
ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  in  a 
respectable  defensive  posture."  To  quote 
again  from  the  "Father  of  Our  Country," 
we  needs  must  "observe  good  faith  and  jus- 
tice towards  all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all."  And,  to  quote  again 
from  that  immortal  "Farewell  Address,"  it 
is  of  prime  importance  that  we  "avoid  the 
necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  estab- 
lishments which,  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  inauspicious  to  liberty  and  which 
are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to 
republican  liberty." 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  peace  worker 
to  worry  overmuch  about  the  military 
techniques  of  "a  respectable  defensive  pos- 
ture." No  one  can  define  that  phrase  with 
any  exactitude  in  terms  of  fighting  units  or 
materials.  Military  science  is  not  an  exact 
science.  We  shall  have  to  let  Congress  go 
on  arguing  whether  or  not  the  National  De- 
fense Act  is  adequate,  whether  or  not  the 
number  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  should  be  reduced  or  increased, 
whether  or  not  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps 
and  civilian  military  training  activities 
should  be  abolished.  Let  the  Commission 
study  war  policies,  the  burdens  and  profits 
of  war,  the  fate  of  private  property,  of  laws 
and  the  Constitution  in  war.  The  best  that 
we  can  expect  will  be  compromises  as  in- 
offensive as  possible.     Fundamentally,  the 


peace  movement  has  to  do  with  other  mat- 
ters. It  is  a  bit  curious  that  a  Commission 
"to  promote  peace"  should  have  paid  so 
little  attention  to  the  necessity  of  working 
out  its  problems  with  some  measure  of  co- 
operation from  other  governments,  for 
world  peace  is  an  international  problem. 

This  War  Policies  Commission  has  been 
holding  hearings,  taking  testimony  from  a 
wide  variety  of  persons.  Undoubtedly,  its 
work  will  contribute  materially  to  right 
thinking.  If,  however,  the  Commission  be 
continued,  or  if  it  result  in  another  Com- 
mission to  carry  on  from  where  this  Com- 
mission has  stopped — all  of  us,  including 
the  Government,  should  become  more  en- 
lightened about  the  enduring  things  at  the 
center  of  the  peace  movement,  see  it  more 
clearly  in  its  international  bearings,  with 
the  possible  result  that  foreign  policies 
would  be  enriched  accordingly. 

This  War  Policies  Commission,  having 
satisfied  itself  as  to  the  five  inquiries  al- 
ready pursued,  could  now  go  on  and  ex- 
amine profitably  because  more  minutely  the 
general  problem  of  avoiding  war.  There 
are  unanswered  questions  enough  to  go 
around.  What  pacific  means  are  now  avail- 
able for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes? How  can  these  pacific  means  be 
improved?  What  are  the  indisputable 
rights  of  nations?  What  are  the  essential 
duties  of  nations?  What  improvements  in 
treaty  relations  may  be  reasonably  under- 
taken? In  what  ways  may  judicial  proc- 
esses be  improved  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace?  What  changes  in  cooperative  ma- 
chinery would  lessen  the  frictions  between 
nations?  In  what  ways  can  education  and 
religion  be  utilized  to  avoid  war?  What 
studies  are  needed  to  prepare  a  better  in- 
formed technique  of  foreign  policy?  To 
shed  light  in  dark  places  such  as  these 
would  be  more  creative  and  hopeful  than 
all  the  arms  conferences  and  war  policies 
discussions  conceivable  by  man. 
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What  America  needs,  what  all  the  nations 
are  famishing  for,  is  new  light  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  achieving  national  interests  by 
the  sure  ways  of  law  and  justice?  A  Peace 
Policies  Commission  in  this  country,  sup- 
plemented as  far  as  possible  by  similar 
commissions  in  other  countries,  studying 
these  questions  such  as  we  have  here  pro- 
posed, would  be  a  normal  outcome  of  the 


War  Policies  Commission.  Such  a  work 
might  show  nations  how  to  soften  violence 
and  exaggeration  with  common  sense  and 
to  substitute  the  ways  of  reason  and  per- 
suasion for  the  follies  of  force.  If  this  be 
the  outcome,  the  War  Policies  Commission 
may  find  that  it  has  aided  the  peace  move- 
ment more  effectively  than  as  yet  it  seems 
to  suspect. 


The  Human  Element  in  Industrial 

Crises 


By  MELVIN  A.  TRAYLOR 
President,  First  National  Bank,  Chicago 


I  AM  glad  to  restate  for  the  Advocate 
OF  Peace  certain  views  which  I  ventured 
to  lay  recently  before  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

We  have  not  failed  industrially  because 
of  ignorance  of  economic  theories,  but  be- 
cause of  our  utter  disregard  and  defiance 
of  all  economic  laws.  Ambition,  stupidity 
and  greed  have  dictated  policies,  and 
trouble  has  been  the  result. 

Results  of  War 

Reams  have  been  written,  countless  ad- 
dresses have  been  made,  and  more  will  fol- 
low in  the  search  for  the  genesis  of  the  pres» 
ent  world  depression;  and,  no  doubt,  re- 
covery will  come  and  the  crisis  will  be  for- 
gotten without  there  having  been  found  a 
universally  accepted  cause  or  unanimous 
agreement  on  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
future  crises.  But  I  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  dawn  of  the  present  situa- 
tion broke  over  the  world  in  July,  1914,  and 
it  came  not  from  ignorance  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  course  chosen,  but  because  of 
a  complete  breakdown  of  world  political 
sanity.  There  was  no  lack  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  consequences,  but  rather  a  lack  of 
courage  to  face  the  facts,  to  throttle  na- 
tional pride,  and  to  demand  common  coun- 
sel in  an  honest  search  for  the  basis  of 
peace.  Such  a  search  might  have  failed; 
but,  unfortunately,  history  does  not  indi- 
cate that  it  was  honestly  made. 


I  am  not  a  pacifist.  Until  enlightened 
understanding  points  us  to  the  council  table 
of  peace  rather  than  to  the  battlefield,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  armies  and  navies.  But 
let  us  not  say  that  we  choose  the  latter 
course  in  ignorance  of  the  tremendous  costs 
of  the  game.  Rather  let  us  admit  generally 
the  lack  of  courageous  leadership  which 
dares  to  align  itself  with  the  right  at  the 
risk  of  being  unpopular.  The  point  I  would 
make  is  that,  without  prejudice  as  to  guilt, 
the  human  element  did  fail,  and  the  world 
then  began  its  march  to  the  tragedy  of 
1930-31.  For  it  is  tragedy  when  in  a  world 
of  plenty  there  should  be  so  much  poverty, 
and  when,  in  a  nation  which  boasts  of  its 
riches,  five  million  or  more  people  willing 
to  work  should  be  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment. It  is  a  challenge  to  the  world  and 
especially  to  American  business  and  politi- 
cal leadership,  which  cannot  be  ignored  and 
must  not  be  shirked.  Causes  must  be  deter- 
mined with  some  degree  of  accuracy  and 
remedies  discovered  and  applied.  The  task 
is  largely  that  of  business  leadership. 

The  Many  Voices 

Accepting  the  upsetting,  disorganizing 
and  destroying  effects  of  the  War — to  me 
fundamental  to  any  search  for  causes — stu- 
dents and  economists  bring  forward  many 
reasons  for  the  more  immediate  disturbance 
from  which  the  world  is  suffering.  The 
Gold  Delegation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
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in  its  first  report  maintained  that  present 
economic  conditions  already  show  the  effects 
of  gold  scarcity,  and  predicted  for  the  future 
a  gold  shortage  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  authors  of  the  report,  would  result  in 
a  standing  depression  of  world  business  and 
a  continuing  decrease  in  prices.  Figures  on 
the  increase  in  gold  requirements  and  gold 
production  tend  to  justify  this  conclusion. 
The  Committee  in  its  subsequent  report 
has,  however,  somewhat  modified  its  state- 
ment on  this  point.  Others  have  pointed 
out  the  maldistribution  of  gold  supplies  as 
the  cause  of  declining  price  levels.  I  am  not 
prepared  technically,  nor  do  I  desire,  to 
undertake  a  discussion  of  the  gold  question. 
I  mention  it  here  only  because  I  fear  too 
much  emphasis  on  an  alleged  shortage  of 
gold  as  a  basis  for  the  world  credit  struc- 
ture may  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  old  cam- 
paign for  bimetallism  or  fiat  issues  of  other 
types.  Personally,  I  see  no  evidence  of  a 
shortage  of  gold  necessary  to  sustain  the 
credit  structure  of  present  gold-standard 
countries,  or  that  those  countries  having  an 
abundance  of  gold  have  suffered  less  than 
those  with  a  more  meager  supply.  In  relat- 
ing gold  to  recent  price  declines,  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  of  the  critics  are  unfair  to 
gold  as  apparently  they  would  have  it  sus- 
tain a  price  structure  in  the  making  of 
which  gold  had  little  or  no  part.  It  must 
be  admitted,  I  believe,  that  the  price  struc- 
ture of  the  last  decade  was  erected  not  upon 
a  gold  basis,  but  upon  all  manner  of  fiat 
credit,  in  nearly  complete  abandonment  of 
the  gold  base. 

Dean  Donham  is  convinced  that  our 
breakdown  is  due  to  a  lack  of  foresight  and 
logical  planning.  He  proposes  cooperation 
of  business  and  government,  and  predicts 
that  the  future  safety  of  American  economy 
lies  in  protective  tariffs  and  home  markets. 
He  presents  an  interesting  but  not  wholly 
convincing  case.  Viscount  D'Abernon,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  an  address  before  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stresses 
the  gold  factor  and  advocates  the  fullest 
measure  of  free  trade.  He  believes  that  this 
is  a  crisis  of  currency  in  the  first  place  and 
indebtedness  in  the  second  place,  both  ag- 
gravated by  defective  lubrication  through 
the  money  factor  and  through  impediments 
to  trade.  He  would  have  a  redistribution 
of  gold  and  would  rule  out  additional  tariffs 
as  he  would  rule  out  the  "throwing  of  sand 


into  an  engine  which  is  not  running 
smoothly." 

Dr.  Dernburg  says,  in  his  discussion 
of  "The  Price  Level  and  its  Underlying 
Causes":  "To  the  extent  to  which  the  causes 
of  the  existing  depression  of  world  business 
are  of  a  monetary  order,  they  are  caused 
less  by  monetary  organization  than  by 
international  debt  obligations  swollen  by 
debts  of  political  origin.  .  .  .  The  effect 
of  the  settlement  of  international  debts  on 
the  world  crisis  and  on  prices  is  of  a  secular 
order.  If  it  cannot  be  offset,  it  will  exceed 
the  span  of  two  human  lives  and  will  make 
itself  felt  more  and  more  as  years  go  by." 
As  evidence  of  its  effect  he  points  out  that 
"the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  from  19  to 
11  cents  means  an  annual  loss  of  resources 
of  480  million  dollars  to  the  American  cot- 
ton trade  and  thus  to  the  country  as  an 
economic  unit.  This  loss  alone,  without 
taking  into  account  the  increase  in  resources 
experienced  by  producers  working  for  the 
world  market,  represents  about  double  the 
amount  of  money  received  by  the  American 
Treasury  through  the  application  of  war 
debt  settlements." 

Thus  we  could  follow  almost  endlessly 
the  literature  on  causes  and  remedies  for 
the  world  situation,  most  of  them  dealing 
with  the  purely  economic  or  the  semi-politi- 
co-economic side  of  the  question.  To  the 
lay  mind  it  is  all  more  or  less  confusing, 
and  to  the  man  at  the  desk  frequently  be- 
yond the  realm  of  the  practical.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  talk  about  the  human  side  of 
the  problem. 

Human  Phases 

If  it  is  the  responsibility  of  business  and 
political  leadership  to  promote  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  the  community,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  take  stock  of  our  conduct 
and  see  how  we  have  measured  up  to  our 
duty  in  recent  years.  Why  should  there  be 
in  this  land  of  plenty,  with  unlimited  facil- 
ities for  production,  abundant  harvests  and 
a  surfeit  of  credit,  millions  of  hungry  and 
unemployed?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  those 
who  would  work,  but  can  find  no  work  to 
do.  They  have  little  or  no  choice  in  shap- 
ing their  course  and  while  it  is  true  that  so- 
ciety owes  no  one  a  living,  society  does  owe 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 
In  that  obligation  we  have  failed,  and  until 
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we  know  wherein  we  have  failed  and  why, 
we  will  not  have  done  our  duty  nor  will  we 
have  found  that  stability  which  is  the  uni- 
versal desire  of  mankind  today. 

Leadership 

Why  have  we  failed?  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  think  I  can  point  to  certain  conduct  on 
the  part  of  leadership  in  industry,  finance, 
agriculture  and  government  which  may 
have  been  responsible  in  some  degree  for 
the  inexcusable  tragedy  of  the  hour.  When 
we  emerged  from  the  War  and  the  first 
readjustment  period  of  1920  and  1921,  we 
had  an  industrial  plant  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  satisfiable  wants  of  our  population 
based  upon  the  current  income,  which  was 
exceedingly  high  in  relation  to  former  pe- 
riods. Technological  and  management  im- 
provement enabled  a  rapid  expansion  of 
productive  facilities  to  take  place.  Large 
foreign  loans  vastly  expanded  our  export 
trade.  Consumer  credit  augmented  domes- 
tic purchases.  Selling  ceased  to  be  an  art, 
and  taking  orders  was  an  accommodation 
to  the  customer.  The  sea  was  smooth,  the 
breeze  favorable,  and  the  directions  were 
full  steam  ahead!  Then  it  was  that  we 
lacked  foresight  and  a  plan.  Business 
leadership  then,  had  it  read  the  barometer 
properly,  should  have  noted  the  storm  that 
was  gathering  and  trimmed  sail  accord- 
ingly; but  ambition  for  place,  power  and 
profit  blinded  leadership  to  the  obvious  dan- 
gers ahead  and  prevented  the  preparation 
of  a  safe  harbor  against  the  hour  of  storm. 

If  the  true  measure  for  the  distribution 
and  consumption  of  goods  is  national  in- 
come— and  I  mean  by  this  the  income  of 
the  great  mass  who  earn  their  daily  bread — 
then  business  leadership  should  have  known 
that  it  was  expanding  plant  and  equipment 
to  meet  a  demand  which  was  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  any  possible  sustained  earned  in- 
come. It  should  have  known  that  foreign 
borrowers  could  not  afford  to  borrow  nor 
could  American  lenders  continue  to  lend 
at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  It 
should  have  known  also  that  American  pur- 
chasers could  not  afford  to  borrow  to  pur- 
chase consumable  goods,  and  that  lenders 
would  not  be  able  to  lend  at  the  rate  of  six 
billion  or  more  annually  for  the  purchase 
of  such  products. 

But  these  facts  were  wholly  ignored.  As 
competition  on  the  productive  side  in- 
creased, greater  and  greater  demands  were 


made  for  the  technological  improvement  of 
productive  facilities.  Larger  and  larger  de- 
mands were  made  upon  capital  to  finance 
plant  and  technological  improvements  until 
we  find  today  millions  upon  millions  of  idle 
capital  investment  with  its  consequent 
heavy  charge  and  with  little  likelihood  of 
early  utilization  in  a  manner  to  earn  its 
keep.  As  an  evidence  of  this  plant  and 
equipment  expansion,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  attention  to  any  particular 
industry,  it  is  estimated  that  the  capacity 
for  the  production  of  automobiles  in  this 
country  is  approximately  8,000,000  trucks 
and  cars  per  annum,  while  recent  estimates 
of  the  possible  American  market  place  it  in 
the  neighborhood  of  half  that  sum.  Figures 
for  the  radio  industry  indicate  that  the 
maximum  productive  capacity  is  nearly 
three  times  the  normal  sales  possibility. 
Similar  illustrations  could  be  produced  in 
varying  degrees  for  most  of  our  principal 
industries. 

It  has  long  been  fashionable  to  criticise 
the  individual  who  buys  beyond  his  income, 
thereby  becoming  a  victim  of  debt  with  its 
subsequent  embarrassment  and,  all  too  fre- 
quently, bankruptcy  or  worse.  What  shall 
we  say,  however,  of  business  leadership 
which  expands  its  plant  and  equipment 
without  considering  the  source  of  its  tem- 
porary market,  and  increases  its  forces  to 
an  extent  which  intelligent  understanding 
should  indicate  would  leave  it  seriously  in- 
volved with  thousands  of  employees  out  of 
work  when  such  demand  had  passed.  Cer- 
tainly, we  cannot  blame  the  individual  and 
excuse  the  management!  Neither  do  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  sufficient  answer  for  manage- 
ment to  say  that  it  must,  take  business  and 
meet  the  demand  when  it  comes  without 
giving  consideration  to  the  consequences 
that  may  follow.  If  we  are  going  to  level 
the  curves  of  the  business  cycle,  the  adjust- 
ment must  take  place  at  the  top  of  the  peak 
rather  than  in  the  valleys,  and  if  the  ad- 
justment must  take  place  at  the  top  of  the 
peak  rather  than  in  the  valleys,  and  if  the 
adjustment  is  made  at  the  top,  as  I  believe 
it  can  be,  the  valleys  will  not  be  so  deep, 
and  there  will  be  less  cause  to  fill  in  the  low 
spots.  Little  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  past  and,  unless  we  change  our 
policy  in  the  future,  we  may  not  hope  for 
that  stability  of  industry  which  everyone 
professes  to  believe  so  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being. 
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1^^^  Financiers 

^^Business  management,  however,  is  not 
alone  responsible  for  the  course  it  has  fol- 
lowed. Unfortunately,  it  has  had  the  co- 
operation of  finance  and  government  and 
will  likewise  have  to  have  their  cooperation 
in  adjusting  its  affairs  to  a  saner  course. 
What,  in  fact,  did  the  leaders  of  finance  do 
to  encourage  the  expansion  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  decade?  What,  if  any- 
thing, did  they  do  to  prevent  such  expan- 
sion with  the  consequences  which  they  cer- 
tainly did  know  or  should  have  known 
would  follow?  I  believe  their  record  in 
that  connection  is  not  an  enviable  one.  As 
early  as  1927,  it  was  clearly  obvious  to  any- 
one having  experience  with  the  granting  of 
credit  that  if  the  situation  was  allowed  to 
continue,  and  if  expansion  and  speculation 
were  carried  on  unchecked,  there  could  be 
but  one  end — disaster.  Yet  the  record  of 
American  financial  leadership  and  of  re- 
sponsible government  officials  was  regretta- 
bly one  of  too  much  silence.  Few  warnings 
were  issued  and  few  attempts  were  made 
to  attract  public  attention  to  the  danger 
that  threatened.  Credit  for  the  expansion 
of  productive  facilities  to  meet  temporary 
demands  was  granted  to  business  without 
adequate  consideration  of  the  consequences. 
Credit  without  stint  was  furnished  to  con- 
sumers to  buy  consumable  goods,  thereby 
further  increasing  false  purchasing  power 
and  multiplying  debt.  No  one  called  a  halt. 
Every  kind  and  character  of  combination 
and  consolidation  were  made,  regardless  of 
their  economic  advisability  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  economies  in  management  or  in- 
creased profits  therefrom.  Little  or  no  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  nature  of  the 
businesses  involved;  in  one  instance,  for 
example,  soaps  and  candies  were  united. 
Such  combinations  and  mergers  were 
promoted  and  securities  were  sold  on  the 
theory  that  temporary  earnings  derived 
from  a  false  demand  would  not  only  con- 
tinue, but  would  forever  increase.  Fur- 
thermore, these  securities  were  not  sold  to 
those  in  a  position  to  buy,  or  who  could  buy 
for  investment  purposes,  but  rather  to  those 
less  able  to  buy — to  men  and  women  fas- 
cinated by  high-powered  salesmanship  and 
an  inborn  desire  to  gamble  for  big  profits. 
Was  such  financial  leadership  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence  or  make  for  an  economic 
stability  which  insures  social  welfare?     I 
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am  afraid  not.  But  financial  leadership  did 
not  stop  there.  It  actively  promoted  the 
purchase  of  equity  stocks  and  split  its  own 
unit  of  stock  par  in  order,  as  it  said,  to 
bring  its  market  values  within  the  reach  of 
the  small  investor.  May  I  add  parentheti- 
cally, that  such  action  would  have  been  un- 
necessary for  their  purpose  had  they  waited 
only  a  few  months.  Financial  leaders  or- 
ganized and  promoted  socalled  investment 
trusts  to  give  the  small  investor  a  chance 
to  profit  from  wise  financial  leadership, 
made  foreign  loans  of  speculative  value,  and 
altogether  followed  the  procession  obviously 
intent  upon  getting  theirs  while  the  getting 
was  good. 

Are  we  to  have  a  repetition  of  this  kind 
of  financial  leadership?  If  it  be  true — as  I 
believe  it  is — that  credit  is  the  lifeblood  of 
the  nation,  and  that  there  can  be  no  eco- 
nomic stability  or  social  progress  without 
a  sound  financial  structure;  and  if  it  be 
true — as  I  also  believe — that  no  financial 
system  is  sounder  or  more  useful  than  its 
management,  then  financial  leadership  in 
this  country  must  take  stock  of  itself,  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  chart  a  new  course 
of  conduct  for  its  future  guidance.  If  it  be 
objected  that  not  all  financial  leaders  are 
guilty  of  such  misconduct — and  certainly 
there  are  some  who  are  not — the  indict- 
ment, nevertheless,  stands.  As  far  as  the 
record  discloses,  not  one  had  the  courage 
to  fight  in  the  open  against  the  tendencies 
he  knew  were  wrong  and  to  demand  a  right- 
about-face. Knowledge  is  one  thing,  but 
courage  of  leadership  is  another. 

The  Elxchange 

Aiding  and  abetting,  if  not  leading,  the 
financial  group  was  another  group  upon 
whose  shoulders  must  rest  a  large  measure 
of  responsibility  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  American  economic  structure.  I  refer 
to  those  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  security  and  commodity  exchanges 
of  the  country.  I  have  said  before  and  I 
repeat  that  I  believe  security  and  commod- 
ity exchanges  are  necessary  for  the  efficient 
functioning  of  American  business.  I  have 
also  said  that  American  business  has  paid 
altogether  too  great  a  price  for  the  charac- 
ter of  service  we  have  had  in  our  attempt 
to  maintain  a  free  market  for  our  securities 
and  commodities.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  to  continue  to  pay  the  price  which 
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has  been  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  markets.  As  far  as  I  can  recall,  this 
country  has  not  had  a  major  depression  in 
three  decades  that  did  not  follow  a  collapse 
of  values  on  the  stock  exchange.  I  do  not 
claim  that  these  collapses — presupposing,  of 
course,  periods  of  speculative  activity — 
were  wholly  responsible  for  such  depres- 
sions, but  I  do  say  that  such  collapses 
have  been  the  immediate  and  most  obvious 
precipitating  causes.  Since  public  opinion 
is  so  directly  responsive  to  price  fluctua- 
tions, especially  on  our  security  exchanges, 
may  I  urge  upon  those  responsible  for  man- 
agement policies  further  unprejudiced  in- 
vestigation of  changes  which  may  be  made 
in  the  public  interest. 

Three  Recommendations 

May  I  also  suggest  three  specific  subjects 
for  such  an  inquiry? 

First  and  most  important  of  all,  because, 
I  beHeve,  it  exerts  a  more  dangerous  influ- 
ence than  any  other  one  thing  in  American 
financial  life,  I  would  urge  consideration  of 
the  abolishment  of  the  so-called  "daily  set- 
tlement" with  its  consequent  "daily  call 
money  rate."  Without  the  power  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  regulate  to  a 
reasonable  extent  the  flow  of  credit  and  the 
rate  to  be  charged  for  it,  business  stability 
is  impossible.  And  I  am  equally  certain 
that  with  a  call-money  market  daily  mak- 
ing the  rate  for  funds,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  banking  agency  to  influence  the  flow 
of  money  more  than  nominally,  and  in  no 
sense  at  all  to  regulate  the  rate.  There- 
fore, in  the  interest  of  a  sound  banking 
structure  and  stable  business  activity,  I  be- 
lieve the  exchanges  of  the  country  would 
make  a  direct  contribution  of  great  impor- 
tance should  they  adopt  some  type  of  pe- 
riodic settlement  which  would  eliminate  the 
daily  call  rate  and  make  possible  some 
measure  of  regulation  of  the  flow  and  rate 
of  credit  by  banking  authority. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  urge  consid- 
eration of  the  complete  abolishment  of  so- 
called  floor  trading,  which,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, has  about  it  most  of  the  character- 
istics of  plain  crap-shooting,  and  few,  if 
any,  more  redeeming  features  than  that  de- 
lightful Ethiopian  pastime.  This  much  I 
know,  and  every  layman  knows,  that  when 
the  total  capitalization  of  a  corporation  is 
traded  in  once  a  week  or  over  a  period  of 
a  year  from  five  to  thirty  times,  the  sales 


are  not  made  for  the  account  of  one  who 
owns  and  wants  to  sell,  nor  are  the  pur- 
chases made  for  those  who  desire  to  buy  and 
actuafly  receive  the  securities.  If  I  am  wrong 
in  believing  that  the  present  system  should 
be  changed,  then  a  large  percentage  of  the 
people  are  wrong,  for  almost  all  believe  the 
same  thing.  Obviously,  if  their  opinion  is 
unfavorable,  it  shakes  their  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  procedure. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  consideration  by  all 
exchanges  of  the  adoption  of  rules  which 
would  prohibit  their  members  accepting 
trades  on  any  other  basis  than  for  cash  if 
the  amount  involved  is  less  than  $10,000, 
and  I  should  personally  prefer  to  see  the 
amount  raised  to  $50,000.  I  suggest  the 
smaller  figure  because  it  is  the  par  value 
of  a  hundred  shares  of  $100  par  stock.  This 
suggestion  is  not  intended  to  bar  the  small 
investor  from  the  market.  Other  avenues 
of  credit  are  open  to  him  if  he  desires  to  in- 
vest beyond  his  cash  funds.  My  thought 
is  that  this  country  cannot  aff^ord  again  the 
wreck  and  ruin  of  people  of  small  means, 
which  followed  the  last  crash.  It  is  bad 
enough  when  the  intelligent  and  wealthy 
speculate  and  lose,  but  when  scrubwomen, 
day  laborers,  small  home  owners,  wives  and 
youths  speculate  and  lose  simply  because 
they  can  go  to  a  broker's  office  and  get 
credit  for  small  sums,  the  practice  ceases  to 
be  defensible  on  any  ground.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  the  adoption  of  these  sugges- 
tions would  greatly  curtail  the  volume  of 
trading,  and  affect  vested  interests  of  those 
owning  stock  exchange  memberships,  let  me 
say  that  the  welfare  of  120  million  people 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  vested  in- 
terests of  a\^.-«r9i}p,  however  large  or  small. 
If  such  an  unprejudiced  inquiry  indicates 
that  these  or  other  reforms  will  strengthen 
exchange  organizations  and  make  them 
more  useful  members  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture— then  surely  they  should  be  made. 

Public  Economics 

Another  field  in  which  those  responsible 
for  leadership  must  do  some  hard,  sound 
thinking  if  we  are  to  avoid  disaster  is  that 
of  public  expenditures.  In  this  country, 
government  is  supposed  to  abide  with  the 
people,  and  yet  we  know  that  in  no  other 
field  does  leadership  exert  so  great  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
people  as  in  the  political  sphere.  In  the  1 5- 
year  period,  from   1913  to   1928,  our  na- 
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tional  income  is  estimated  to  have  increased 
from  about  34^/2  billion  dollars  to  81  billion 
dollars  annually,  or  135  per  cent;  in  the 
same  period  the  expenditures  of  all  govern- 
mental divisions  in  the  United  States  have 
increased  from  a  little  less  than  three  bil- 
lion dollars  to  more  than  12  3/2  billion  dol- 
lars, or  approximately  300  per  cent.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  of  course,  that  insofar  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned,  the  major 
part  of  the  increase  in  that  direction  is  ac- 
counted for  by  our  participation  in  the 
World  War;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1928,  Fed- 
eral expenditures  were  only  3 13^  per  cent 
of  the  combined  outlay  for  all  political  ad- 
ministration in  the  United  States.  Figures 
are  not  available  for  the  years  following 
1928,  except  for  the  Federal  Government, 
whose  expenditures  increased  10.7  per  cent 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1929,  and  6  per 
cent  in  1930.  It  may  be  assumed  that  like 
increases  have  occurred  in  other  political 
subdivisions  of  the  country.  For  the  year 
ending  in  1928,  the  cost  of  administration 
of  State  governments  amounted  to  lA]^  per 
cent  of  the  total;  of  the  remainder,  over 
54  per  cent  went  to  sustain  local  govern- 
ments. 

Naturally,  those  responsible  for  govern- 
ment desire  to  give  their  constituency  the 
finest  educational  facilities,  the  best  roads, 
streets,  public  parks,  playgrounds  and  other 
facilities  obtainable,  but  after  all  there  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  expenditures  for 
such  purposes  bear  a  very  close  relation  to 
the  individual,  because  they  mortgage  his 
future  earnings  for  consumable  and  rapidly 
deteriorating  goods.  Every  bond  issue  for 
the  public  welfare  is  an  in'-*  ^'  nt  debt  on 
the  earning  capacity  for  every  individual 
and  enterprise  in  the  community  affected. 
Xot  only  does  it  involve  installment  amorti- 
sation of  the  debt  itself,  but  a  constantly 
increasing  charge  for  maintenance  and  up- 
keep if  the  improvement  itself  is  to  be  pre- 
served against  early  deterioration  and  quick 
ruin. 

Most  of  the  taxing  machinery  of  the 
country  was  created  at  a  time  when  the 
present  volume  of  public  debt  was  not 
thought  possible;  and  it  is,  therefore,  inade- 
(juately  and  inequitably  adjusted  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  the  present  burden.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  almost  every  major 
political  subdivision  of  the  country  certain 
classes  of  wealth  escape  taxation,  or  pay 


little,  while  other  types  of  property  are 
charged  with  an  unbearable  obligation.  The 
duty  of  leadership,  therefore,  in  this  field  is 
twofold.  First  and  most  important  of  all, 
a  greater  degree  of  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  creation  of  government  obliga- 
tions; and,  second,  an  immediate  reform  in 
taxing  machinery  must  be  undertaken.  In 
connection  with  the  creation  of  indebted- 
ness, it  is  high  time  that  those  responsible 
for  State  administration  consider  the  per- 
nicious and  seductive  influence  of  so-called 
Federal  aid  for  public  improvements.  In 
many  instances,  this  policy  of  public  ex- 
penditure approaches  closely  to  political 
bribery  and  in  almost  every  case  lends  itself 
to  political  log-rolling,  the  surrender  of 
State  sovereignty,  and  a  gradual  impover- 
ishment of  fiscal  units.  Moreover,  we  have 
said  nothing  of  the  proposal  and  promotion 
of  undertakings  which  in  many  instances 
are  not  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  sit- 
uation or  by  the  utilization  of  the  facilities 
contemplated.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  in 
this  respect.  Let  us  face  the  facts.  Unless 
there  is  a  return  to  sanity  in  the  matter  of 
public  expenditures,  default  and  repudia- 
tion of  public  obligations  cannot  be  much 
longer  avoided. 

Agriculture 

For  the  last  decade,  we,  in  the  United 
States,  have  had  to  deal  with  a  problem 
which  now  seems  to  be  practically  world- 
wide in  its  effect — the  almost  complete  de- 
moralization of  agriculture.  I  disavow  spe- 
cialized knowledge  with  respect  to  many 
particularly  intricate  and  complex  economic 
problems,  but  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
claim  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  life 
of  the  farm  and  the  problem  of  the  farmer. 
In  my  opinion,  no  great  division  of  human 
society  has  ever  been  lied  to  and  lied  about 
more  in  the  same  period  of  time  than  has 
the  American  farmer  in  the  last  ten  years. 
He  has  been  the  victim  of  more  false  eco- 
nomic and  political  information,  with  its 
constant  destruction  of  public  confidence  in 
everything  he  is  and  represents,  than  has 
any  other  element  in  our  social  structure. 
He  has  been  induced  to  accept  strange  doc- 
trines and  follow  strange  practices,  until  it 
seems  to  me  he  has  almost  forgotten  the 
real  purpose  of  farm  life — to  make  a  living 
for  his  family  on  the  farm.  The  greatest 
damage  which  has  been  done  to  the  farmers 
individually  and  as  a  whole  probably  lies  in 
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the  fact  that  they  have  been  induced  to 
believe  that  in  government  action  there  was 
some  magic  wand  which  would  lift  off  their 
shoulders  the  responsibility  of  hard  work, 
thrift  and  economy. 

I  do  not  mean  at  all  that  the  farmer  has 
not  been  a  victim  for  generations  of  legisla- 
tion which  was  ill-considered  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint  and  detrimental  to  his 
welfare.  I  believe  such  has  been  the  case. 
It  sounded  well,  when  industry  was  pros- 
perous, to  tell  the  farmer  that  his  best  mar- 
ket was  the  American  market,  well  pro- 
tected by  mounting  tariff  walls.  But  when 
lie  sees  behind  such  protection  five  or  six 
million  of  his  fellow-citizens  unemployed 
and  the  objects  of  charity;  when  he  sees 
frontiers  closed  and  barriers  raised  to  his 
products  in  other  countries,  then,  I  believe, 
he  has  a  just  right  to  complain.  No  one, 
not  even  the  farmer  himself,  would  advo- 
cate the  abolition  of  reasonable  protection 
for  industry  or  American  society.  But  a 
A^irtue  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  when  its  opera- 
tions destroy  economic  opportunity  and 
social  equality. 

The  farmer's  problems  are  multiple  and 
difficult.  Over  many  of  them  he  has  had 
and  will  have  little  control ;  with  respect  to 
many  others,  he  is  responsible,  like  the  rest 
of  society,  for  much  that  he  endures.  The 
diagnosis  of  his  ailments  is  also  far  more 
simple  than  the  prescription  for  a  cure.  For 
a  third  of  a  century  our  agricultural  colleges 
have  been  hammering  away,  more  suc- 
cessfully perhaps  than  they  at  one  time 
thought,  on  better  farm  methods,  such  as 
the  rotation  of  crops,  restoration  of  fer- 
tility, conservation  of  moisture,  diversifica- 
tion and  other  improvements  in  farming, 
until  the  farmer  today  finds  himself  follow- 
ing methods  which  must  inevitably  result 
in  increased  production.  The  utilization  of 
power  equipment  has  added  further  to  his 
operating  and  productive  efficiency,  while 
decreasing  his  market  for  the  staple  crops 
of  animal  food.  In  addition,  so-called  edu- 
cational campaigns  on  food  consumption 
have  steadily  diminished  his  sale  of  the 
major  items  of  human  consumption.  The 
general  situation  is  not  unlike  that  found 
in  the  excess  facilities  for  the  production  of 
automobiles,  radios  and  other  products,  for 
our  agricultural  production  is  also  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  needs  or  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  population  the  farmer  can 


reach.  Without  free  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  world,  the  prospect  for  an  outlet  for 
his  maximum  capacity  seems  almost  hope- 
less. 

Like  all  of  us,  in  every  line  of  activity, 
the  farmer  was  deceived  by  high  values  in 
the  time  of  his  prosperity.  In  a  well-inten- 
tioned, but  what  now  seems  at  least  an  un- 
fortunate venture,  the  Government  pro- 
vided abundant  credit  facilities  for  the 
farmers'  use.  These,  facihties  were  supple- 
mented by  other  large  and  liberal  lending 
agencies  which,  likewise,  were  misled  by 
land  values.  The  result  was  that  millions 
of  farmers  assumed  obligations  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  possible  normal  farm  in- 
come. All  of  us  interested  in  farm  activity 
and  farm  finance  must  assume  our  share  of 
responsibility  for  this  situation.  We  are 
learning  our  lesson  and  will  have  to  take 
our  medicine  with  the  farmer  himself.  For 
this  mistake,  time  and  hard  work  seem  to 
be  the  only  remedy.  Certainly,  more  credit 
will  not  solve  the  problem. 

I  wish  I  could  possess  prophetic  vision 
that  I  might  see  the  way  by  which  the  agri- 
cultural industry  could  be  relieved  of  its 
distress  and  started  on  a  course  of  well- 
being  and  profit.  God  has  not  given  me 
that  power,  but  I  think  there  is  a  remedy 
which  the  farmer  himself  can  apply.  That 
remedy  will  start  him  on  the  only  course 
which,  experience  and  observation  convince 
me,  any  of  us  can  hopefully  anticipate:  the 
making  of  a  comfortable  livelihood.  When 
we  find  that  on  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  there  is 
not  a  milch  cow  nor  a  chicken,  and  that  on 
more  than  30  per  cent  there  is  not  a  hog, 
and  on  approximately  90  per  cent  not  a 
sheep;  when  we  know,  further,  that  on 
many  farms  in  our  large  agricultural  States, 
no  gardens  are  kept  and  almost  every  ar- 
ticle of  food  is  purchased  at  the  store,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  farmer, 
by  and  large,  is  not  farming  as  he  should.  I 
know  that  there  are  certain  sections  where 
some  or  all  of  these  means  of  increasing 
farm  income  cannot  be  applied,  but,  so  far 
as  possible,  every  farmer  should  produce  his 
own  milk  and  dairy  products,  his  own  meat, 
and  his  own  poultry,  raise  his  own  garden 
truck,  and  can  the  fruit  and  vegetables  he 
requires  for  winter  use.  Until  he  obtains 
from  his  farm  every  item  for  personal  con- 
sumption which  it  is  humanly  possible  for 
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him  to  produce,  he  has  not  done  his  job 
properly.  Pigs  and  chickens  and  cows  are 
worth  more  to  the  individual  farmer  than 
all  the  government  relief  programs  that 
may  possibly  be  conceived.  Once  the  farmer 
lives  at  home,  then  I  believe  that  whatever 
kind  of  money  crop  he  may  produce, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  the  price  high 
or  low,  his  major  difficulty  will  be  solved 
and  his  margin  of  income  for  the  necessities 
and  luxuries  he  so  much  deserves  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

There  is  no  romance  about  farming.  If 
it  is  successfully  done,  I  know  it  means 
hard  work  day  in  and  day  out.  But  so  does 
any  other  business  successfully  performed. 
I  know  the  privations  of  farm  life.  They 
are  much  less  now  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.  I  should  like  to  see  every  farm 
home  equipped  with  the  modern  conven- 
iences of  urban  life.  I  should  like  to  see 
every  farmer  with  an  automobile,  a  radio 
and  all  other  modern  inventions  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  social  welfare.  No 
one  is  more  entitled  to  these  advantages 
than  the  farmer;  but  the  farmer,  like  every- 
one else,  should  have  them  only  when  he 
can  pay  for  them.  The  income  for  such 
purposes  will  be  largely  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  farmer  exhausts  every 
possible  means  of  supplying  his  necessities 
from  the  farm  itself.  The  way  out  for  the 
farmer  is  not  an  easy  one.  Neither  is  the 
course  smooth  for  industry,  finance,  or  gov- 
ernment, and  the  problem  in  one  sphere  is 
little  less  difficult  than  in  any  other. 

Concluding  Statement 

I  realize  full  well  that  this  brief  sum- 
mary may  be  justly  considered  an  indul- 
gence in  hindsight  rather  than  foresight. 
Looking  backward  is  always  somewhat  un- 
popular, but  I  accept  the  responsibility,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  without  a  proper  ap- 
praisal of  our  conduct  in  a  given  situation 
in  the  past,  we  are  likely  to  follow  the  same 
course  when  similar  circumstances  come 
again.  In  what  I  have  said  there  is  no  ele- 
ment of  criticism,  no  spirit  of  ''we  should 
have  known  better."  There  is,  however, 
an  urgent  appeal  to  those  in  responsible 
positions  in  every  major  field  of  business 
endeavor  to  take  account  of  the  element  of 
human  conduct  in  economic  affairs.  I  be- 
lieve that  without  the  proper  education  and 
direction  of  human  conduct,  economic  de- 


pressions will  inevitably  continue  to  recur 
with  ever-increasing  social  and  political 
disaster.  We  cannot  afford  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  such  misbehaviour. 

Relief  from  world  distress,  the  cure  for 
economic  ills,  does  not  lie  in  the  domain  of 
political  action.  Wherever  legislative  pro- 
grams have  been  undertaken  for  the  cure 
of  economic  ills,  state  socialism  with  failure 
immeasurably  worse  has  been  the  result. 
Governments  cannot  effectively  or  effi- 
ciently suspend  the  operation  of  economic 
laws,  as  witness  failure  after  failure  in  the 
field  of  price  regulation,  and  most  recently, 
the  almost  complete  breakdown  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  where  government  ownership  and 
operation  have  had  their  most  universal 
application.  We  must  not  travel  that  path. 
Government  cooperation  is  imperative,  but 
leadership  must  come  from  business. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign,  in  the  field  of 
industry  in  particular,  that  management  is 
more  and  more  adding  social  welfare  to  its 
management  problems.  A  final  and  proper 
adjustment  of  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions cannot  be  attained  without  the  closest 
cooperation  between  all  factors,  including 
the  government.  I  believe,  however,  that 
economic  stability  and  order  can  be 
achieved,  and  to  that  end  I  urge  leadership 
in  every  field  to  dedicate  its  untiring,  un- 
prejudiced and  unselfish  effort.  The  im- 
perative need  of  the  world  is  a  sense  of  se- 
curity, founded  upon  economic  stability: 

For  the  worker,  economic  stability  means 
security  against  unemployment,  loss 
of  income  and  fear  of  the  future. 

For  capital,  it  means  security  of  invest- 
ment, the  certainty  of  reasonable  re- 
turn and  courage  for  new  venture. 

For  government,  it  means  security 
against  revolution,  disorder  and  defeat. 

For  the  world,  it  holds  the  only  hope  of 
enduring  peace,  the  avoidance  of  war, 
and  the  preservation  of  civilization. 

These  are  the  problems;  these  are  the 
issues  which  confront  world  leadership. 
They  constitute  the  most  vital  equation  in 
economic  crises  and  in  social  welfare.  The 
need  is  for  leadership,  sympathetic  in  its 
understanding,  tolerant  in  its  viewpoint 
and  dynamic  in  its  courage.  This  is  the 
challenge.  Let  us  answer  with  vision,  faith 
and  hard  work. 


A  Challenge  to  Business  Men 

By  WILLIAM  KIXMILLER 
President,  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc. 


JOHN,  seven  years  old,  was  attending  his 
first  class  in  geography.  The  teacher 
asked,  "Who  can  describe  the  shape  of  the 
world?"  John  held  up  his  hand,  and  the 
teacher  responded  with,  "Yes,  John,  you 
tell  us  the  shape  of  the  world."  His  answer 
had  a  confident  ring  since  he  had  no  less  an 
authority  than  his  father.  "Daddy  says  the 
world  is  in  bad  shape." 

For  the  present  we  all  no  doubt  agree 
with  this  definition.  Business  men  and 
capitalism  are  blamed  by  many.  This  mes- 
sage is  in  the  nature  of  a  defense,  but  its 
primary  purpose  is  to  present  a  challenge. 

Man  has  been  more  than  monkey  for  at 
least  two  million  years.  But  men  have 
preyed  upon  men  down  to  today.  All  his- 
torical cultures  were  built  upon  slavery. 
Aristotle  said  no  civilization  could  exist 
without  this  base.  Rome  was  rich,  not  be- 
cause it  produced  but  because  it  plundered. 
Herbert  Spencer  wrote  that  the  history  of 
nations  is  a  record  of  robbery,  treachery, 
murder  and  national  suicide. 

Therefore  it  might  well  be  the  most 
significant  event  in  recent  thousands  of 
years  when  men  stop  pilfering  each  other. 
Is  this  epochal  event  immediately  ahead  of 
us?  Are  we  the  last  of  the  barbarians? 
The  law  of  group  self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  man.  Where  does  this  instinc- 
tive law  fit  into  this  new  scheme? 

Until  recently  most  wealth  gathering  was 
a  racket.  Now  only  a  part  can  be  so  de- 
scribed and  happily  that  part  stands  out 
and  hurts  like  a  sore  thumb.  World  forces 
are  so  shaping  themselves  that  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  man,  now 
requires  that  men  cooperate  and  not  fight 
and  filch  each  other.  Mankind  may  soon 
change  its  habits  of  millions  of  years,  based 
heretofore  on  the  dog-eat-dog  principle,  and 
for  the  first  time  men  will  become  con- 
scious, not  of  a  group,  but  of  humanity. 

If  this  is  true,  men  living  today,  by  the 
humble  use  of  business  as  the  handmaid  of 
science,  are  bringing  about  one  of  the  big- 
gest things  in  all  social  development.     If 


this  is  true,  in  the  future,  history  will  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  recording 
the  conduct  of  peoples,  tribes  and  nations 
who  lived  by  war,  the  animal  way,  and  the 
second  that  of  people  who  lived  by  coopera- 
tion, the  human  way.  So  quietly  and  with- 
out display  has  come  the  beginnings  of  this 
startling  phenomenon  that  only  a  few  are 
aware  of  it  and  its  significance.  If  this 
vision  is  not  a  mirage,  remote  generations 
will  discover  its  emergence  not  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  political  peace  conventions,  but 
the  future  historian  will  get  his  data  from 
the  records  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  from  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  he  will  sense  its  early  import  in 
the  "service  feel"  of  the  International  Ro- 
tary Clubs. 

You  ask  what  are  the  developments 
whose  results  are  so  significant.  They  are 
two.  (1)  There  must  be  an  adequate  flow 
of  purchasing  power  to  the  producer  so  that 
as  consumer  he  can  buy  the  products  of  in- 
dustry. (2)  World  business  is  essentially 
a  bartering  process,  and  prosperity  requires 
that  both  sides  buy  and  profit.  The  two 
principles  may  be  combined  into  one;  ad- 
vancement of  self  can  come  only  through 
the  advancement  of  the  whole. 

It  will  be  truly  said  that  this  is  nothing 
new,  and  that  these  principles  are  as  old  as 
civilization.  But  significance  lies  in  their 
application  to  the  new  economics.  And  so 
fundamental  or  basic  is  this  as  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  success  or  failure  in  the 
application  will  determine  the  future  course 
of  mankind. 

A  third  fact  is  tied  up  with  the  principles 
laid  down.  This  third  phenomenon  grows 
out  of  the  same  process  which  makes  the 
first  two.  It  is  this:  Because  men  have  con- 
quered the  forces  of  nature  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  can  now  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  completely  destroy  one  another 
through  war,  solidarity  must  henceforth 
dominate  the  affairs  of  men. 
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But  how  will  this  come  about?  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  men  on  moral  grounds  to  change 
impulses  and  instincts  born  out  of  millions 
of  years  of  struggle  for  subsistence.  Human 
nature  changes  slowly,  very  slowly.  A  de- 
pendence upon  moral  improvements  only 
will  result  in  failure;  the  process  is  too 
slow.  Hope  at  this  moment  lies  in  the  fact 
that  men  can  satisfy  the  age-long  individ- 
ualistic instincts  and  impulses  through  co- 
operative action.  At  last  we  see  a  con- 
vergence of  the  moral  law  and  the  law  of 
the  struggle  for  existence.  The  ethics  of 
Kant:  "Treat  every  man  as  an  end  and  not 
as  a  means"  can  now  be  and  must  now  be 
practically  applied  to  affairs  domestic  and 
foreign.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
The  positive  answer  to  this  question  has  for 
centuries  been  religious  teaching,  but  now 
has  become  natural  economic  law. 

It  appears  that  the  new  economics  of 
production  which  comoels  an  equivalent  in 
consumptive  powers  will  lead  to  a  new  at- 
tainment, because  the  individual  best  real- 
izes self  by  working  for  the  whole.  The 
realization  of  social  values  and  individual 
values  now  depends  upon  the  balancing  of 
these  values.  Alreadv,  there  is  no  all-con- 
taining unit,  no  self-containing  system; 
each  man,  each  group  or  each  nation  must 
function  as  a  complement  one  to  the  other. 
The  structure  of  our  new  ongoing  relation- 
ship requires  a  balancing  of  those  forces 
affecting  production  and  consumption. 
Science,  the  machine  and  business  have 
made  such  extraordinary  changes  that  at 
last  we  are  compelled  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  to  seek  an  energizing  equilibrium  to 
maintain  life  as  a  whole,  not  only  within 
a  nation,  but  within  the  entire  world. 

The  law  of  self-preservation  now  requires 
more  than  national  faith,  more  than  race 
feelins::  it  reauires  world  ronsc'ousness  and 
integration  or  there  will  be  catastrophe. 
The  future  society  of  mankind  will  be  one 
living  organism  which  moves  together  if  it 
moves  at  all.  The  evolutionary  process  of 
civilization  will  henceforth  be  a  total  per- 
formance or  no  show  at  all.  How  will  this 
be  accomplished? 

A  tinsmith  gets  the  bump  out  of  a  sheet 
of  metal  by  hammering  around  the  bump 
and  not  by  hitting  it  directly.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  men  can  destroy  each  other 
completely,  war,  the  instrument  of  a  nation 
seeking  its  own  ends,  has  become  the  great 


bump  problem  of  humanity.  We  can  liter- 
ally smudge  out  one  another.  The  next  war, 
if  it  comes,  may  mean  the  destruction  of 
civilization.  This  is  so  often  repeated  and 
is  so  obvious  that  the  statement  is  trite. 
We  all  know  that  we  must  now  grow  out  of 
tribal  or  group  consciousness  into  humanity 
consciousness.  We  all  appreciate  the  bump 
of  war  and  are  striving  to  correct  the  evil. 

But  we  are  hammering  too  much  on  the 
bump  when  we  should  be  pounding  around 
it.  To  eliminate  war  we  must  take  peace 
for  granted  by  a  dependence  upon  those 
institutions  which  have  universal  qualities, 
which  will  most  quickly  give  all  peoples  a 
common  ground  of  understanding,  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  thereby  cultivating  the 
conception  of  the  unity  of  the  world.  The 
races  must  arrive  naturally  at  that  unified 
consciousness  which  is  a  requisite  to  the 
end  of  war. 

The  institution  of  "business"  through  its 
ability  to  capitalize  science  for  the  welfare 
of  all  is  one  institution  having  those  univer- 
sal characterists  necessary  to  bind  men  to- 
gether. Other  cultural  characteristics  are 
extremely  diversified  and  woven  in  the  tra- 
ditions and  prejudices  of  bygone  ages. 
Most  of  life  is  held  by  the  dead  hand  of  the 
past.  Industrialism  is  new,  governed  by 
ideas  and  not  memorials,  and  its  quality  of 
universalism  requires  that  all  humanity  be 
served.  Universalism  is  a  part  of  it  as 
visibility  is  a  part  of  light. 

To  illustrate,  foreign  trade  is  not  warfare 
and  describing  it  in  militarized  vocabulary 
is  a  wrong  conception  of  its  nature.  When 
men  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  ever- 
increasing  universal  standard  of  living  the 
question  of  relative  portions  in  foreign 
trade  will  be  as  inconsequential  as  it  is  to- 
day between  New  York  State  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  will  be  not  so  much  the  ten- 
sion of  completion  as  the  extension  of  the 
area  and  the  volume  of  the  market,  the 
gross  increase  of  wealth  as  a  whole.  A 
standard  of  living  twice  our  own  for  all  the 
world  is  entirely  possible,  but  only  as  a  co- 
ordinated, peaceful,  evoluntionary  opera- 
tion free  of  tariffs  and  other  artificial, 
legalistic,  nationalistic  barriers. 

In  a  world  of  economic  solidarity  there 
will  be  no  worry  over  the  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  raw  materials.  People  will  not  be 
concerned  about  the  division  of  land;  they 
will   be  concerned  about   the   division  of 
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labor.  The  land-problem  idea  is  a  hang- 
over from  times  when  the  question  of  sub- 
sistence was  not  an  economic  problem,  but 
one  solved  by  migration  and  conquest.  To- 
day, Chicago  is  not  worried  because  it  de- 
rives its  paper  from  Canada,  coal  from 
Pennsylvania,  oil  from  Texas  or  steel  from 
Gary,  Indiana,  and  not  from  Illinois.  In  a 
world  where  business  flows  freely,  Japan 
with  its  teeming  millions  will  not  have  a 
land  problem,  that  is  an  emigration  prob- 
lem. Because  of  comparatively  unre- 
stricted trade  and  a  high  stndard  of  living, 
Manhattan  Island  with  a  much  greater 
population  per  square  mile  does  not  have  a 
land  problem.  With  the  standard  of  living 
equal  only  to  that  we  now  have,  Japan 
should  not  have  even  an  employment  prob- 
lem. With  a  rising  standard  of  living  a 
rapidily  decreasing  percentage  of  people  is 
required  on  the  soil  and  an  increasing  per- 
centage is  required  to  make  goods  and  ren- 
der service.  Given  science,  people  will  not 
so  much  live  on  the  land  as  on  the  ability  of 
their  business  men. 

Population  problems,  land  problems, 
emigration  problems,  raw  material  prob- 
lems, access-to-the-sea  problems  are  not 
business  problems — they  are  war  problems. 
There  is  no  solution  to  these  except  through 
a  new  consciousness  that  looks  beyond  po- 
litical frontiers  to  an  economic  sense  of  the 
whole  of  reality.  This  will  come  when  the 
state  mind  gives  way  to  the  economic 
mind;  when  territorial  aggrandizement 
gives  way  to  business  aggrandizement,  the 
latter  distinguished  by  power  to  serve 
rather  than  power  to  compel  service. 

Governments  are  rooted  in  the  traditions 
of  hundreds  of  years  and  cannot  as  integers 
serve  the  universal  economic  mind.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  will  disappear. 
On  the  contrary,  because  of  the  increasing 
contacts  of  men,  they  will  grow  in  their 
usefulness,  but  they  will  lose  in  significance. 
Our  attitudes  with  respect  to  national  states 
are  changing.  They  signify  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  so  late  a  period  as  the 
recent  Great  War.  Instead  of  occupying 
exalted  positions  living  in  and  for  them- 
selves, each  a  whole  in  itself,  they  are  be- 
coming parts  of  a  greater,  more  universal 
activity.  We  are  beginning  to  consider 
them  not  as  major-domos,  but  as  institu- 
tions of  service  satisfying  collective  wants — 


the  postmen  carrying  some  of  the  useful 
loads  of  ongoing  affairs.  President  Lincoln 
and  General  Grant  had  the  proper  place  of 
government  when  they  composed  the  great- 
est peace  treaty  ever  delivered  by  victor  to 
vanquished:  *'Go  back  to  work.  Keep 
your  horses,  you  will  need  them  for  the 
spring  plowing." 

Walled  cities  were  once  integers — inde- 
pendent wholes.  Now  these  cities  are  parts 
of  the  larger  communities  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  Immediately  following 
the  Revolutionary  War,  many  of  the  first 
citizens  of  Virginia,  including  Patrick 
Henry,  strenuously  opposed  the  Union  on 
the  ground  that  a  Virginian  could  not  be  a 
good  citizen  of  a  larger  community. 

There  was  a  time  when  European  peoples 
thought  of  themselves  as  the  subjects  of 
their  church  and  religious  organizations 
actually  possessed  sovereign  rights.  Gradu- 
ally the  church  lost  this  meaning  and  the 
nation  became  the  way  a  given  people  gave 
expression  to  the  group  idea.  The  church 
did  not  cease  to  exist  but  became  an  organ 
in  the  larger  community. 

Until  recently  the  national  state  had  be- 
come so  significant  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  that  they  were  unable  to  place  them- 
selves in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
any  other  fashion.  The  Germans,  for  in- 
stance, prior  to  the  war  could  not  give  any 
other  expression  of  themselves  except  as  a 
unity  personified  in  the  Kaiser,  despite  the 
fact  that  their  real  power,  which  has  since 
become  demonstrated,  existed  for  a  number 
of  years  prior  in  their  economic  integration. 

I  understand  that  in  India  even  today 
many  intelligent  natives,  are  quite  willing 
to  allow  Englishmen  the  run  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  them  the  government  is  that 
organization  which  takes  care  of  the  streets, 
the  lights,  the  sewers,  the  postal  facilities, 
the  telegraph  and  the  schools,  a  useful 
agency  of  social  welfare  performing  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  service  in  the  process 
of  satisfying  collective  wants. 

The  awakening  of  China,  Russia  and 
the  so-called  backward  peoples  does  not  lie 
in  the  promise  of  any  particular  form  of 
government  but  in  the  promise  of  the  new 
industrial  civilization.  All  races,  black, 
yellow,  brown  and  white,  now  sense  the 
lately  discovered  principle  that  the  world 
will  prosper  only  as  a  unit,  and  that  the  new 
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economic  civilization  is  the  heritage  of  hu- 
manity and  not  of  groups  of  men.  They  all 
want  the  good  things  of  life.  And  who  can 
blame  them?  The  good  things  of  life  for 
most  people  are  still  food,  clothing,  housing 
and  other  material  values.  The  struggle 
for  subsistence  is  even  today  the  pressing 
problem,  appalling  fierce  and  fearful.  At 
this  moment  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread"  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  an  agoniz- 
ing petition  for  millions  of  men. 

Accordingly,  the  age  of  materialism  is 
only  at  its  dawn.  The  high  noon  is  fifty 
to  one  hudnred  years  away  with  a  world 
standard  of  well-being  several  times  our 
own.  When  mankind  has  gained  economic 
freedom  through  the  scientific  technic  of 
modern  production,  has  solved  the  problem 
of  unrestricted  distribution  and  has  bal- 
anced production  and  consumption,  only 
then  will  wealth  be  taken  for  granted  and 
man  will  find  greater  value  in  nonmaterial 
pursuits.  Ours  is  properly  the  materialistic 
age.  We  will  let  the  future  generations 
build  a  new  universal  culture  on  this  foun- 
dation. 

It  follows  that  governments  cannot  in 
the  future  maintain  exclusively  their  own 
ends.  Because  all  peoples  are  awakening 
to  a  new  commercial  consciousness  and  the 
need  for  world  prosperity,  the  state  will  de- 
cline in  its  significance  in  favor  of  a  new 
organism  which  will  include  the  state  as  one 
of  its  tools  for  the  operation  of  those  facili- 
ties of  social  welfare  which  the  state  logi- 
cally conduct;  and  as  controlling  apparatus, 
for  instance  as  an  umpire,  in  that  most  diffi- 
cult task  of  establishing  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween supply  and  demand. 

The  issue  therefore  today  is  much  more 
fundamental  than  that  of  a  particular  kind 
of  legalistic  super  framework.  From  now 
on  the  whole  of  mankind  wants  to  live  its 
life  to  the  full  in  material  satisfactions  and, 
strange  to  say,  because  of  the  very  phe- 
nomena which  are  awakening  mankind 
everywhere  to  a  new  appreciation  of  its  in- 
herent possibilities  for  a  better  standard  of 
living,  exactly  because  of  these  selfsame 
forces,  namely  the  growing  power  of  men 
over  nature,  no  group  can  withhold  the 
right  to  consumption  from  any  other  peo- 
ple. Henceforth,  states  must  correlate 
themselves  within  the  framework  of  a  new 
totality,  expressing  a  higher  state  of  inte- 


gration than  that  conceived  on  legalistic 
levels. 

This  development  is  certain.  There  is 
no  alternative.  We  have  gone  too  far  on 
the  road  of  science,  industrialism  and  busi- 
ness to  turn  back.  Take  only  two  examples 
of  irreconcilable  national  conflicts. 

There  is  the  one  involving  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  Because  of  modern  scientific 
technic  of  production  the  old  idea  of  free 
neutral  commerce  from  the  military  point 
of  view  does  not  work.  In  terms  of  Eng- 
land's security  versus  American  commerce, 
the  problem  is  insoluble;  there  is  a  hope- 
less clash  of  vital  interests.  The  issue  can- 
not be  solved,  but  it  can  be  dismissed  in  a 
new  conception  of  unity. 

Again,  the  western  nations  have  vast 
colonial  possessions  containing  much  of  the 
raw  materials  upon  which  to  a  large  extent 
industrialism  is  based.  What  can  be  done 
about  this  situation  in  terms  of  national- 
ism? Is  there  inevitable  conflict  ahead? 
We  cannot  do  without  these  raw  materials. 
If  we  have  to  fight  to  retain  them,  the  cost 
may  be  too  great.  Does  the  age-old  law  of 
group  survival  fail  here?  No!  The  new 
group  is  humanity.  The  problem  cannot 
be  solved  as  a  political  problem.  The  solu- 
tion lies  only  through  a  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  difficulty. 

What  now  appears  as  an  impasse  will,  as 
we  go  along,  lead  into  the  broad  valley  of 
peace  because  the  issues  become  inconse- 
ouential  through  the  emergence  of  new  con- 
ditions. The  new  economic  forces  will  not 
be  confined  in  the  framework  of  old  politi- 
cal imperialism.  Imperialism  and  its  en- 
mities will  disappear  in  the  operation  of 
new  ways  of  cooperation.  The  startling 
break-uD  of  the  English  Empire  and  the 
formation  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  owing  no  legal  allegiance  to  the 
common  sovereign  but  held  together  by 
economic  habits  of  cooperation,  is  an  ex- 
ample o^  this  new  method.  There  should 
be  no  objection  to  a  multiplicity  of  sover- 
eignties, provided  they  lose  in  significance. 

Even  the  Soviet  system  is  primarily  a  big 
business  venture  and  its  future  lies  solely 
in  its  ability  to  give  the  long-hungry  people 
of  Russia  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Our 
job  with  respect  to  Russia  is  to  see  it  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
namely  as  a  vast  business  institution  and  to 
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become  less  afraid  of  it.  If  we  continue  to 
be  afraid  they  continue  in  their  appalling 
fear,  this  may  lead  to  that  next  human 
holocaust  which  many  people  now  predict. 
In  business  we  all  hang  together  or  we  will 
all  hang  separately.  Despite  present  incom- 
patibility in  our  different  ideas  and  ideals, 
we  must  work  this  thing  out  with  Russia. 
Friendship  is  as  inherent  to  international 
business  as  is  juice  to  an  orange.  The  con- 
cept of  force  cannot  apply  within  its  do- 
main. 

I  devoutly  believe  in  the  capitalistic 
order.  I  believe  in  its  strength  and  am  not 
afraid  of  Jts  contacts  anywhere.  I  believe 
in  capitalistic  experimentalism;  through 
this  process  life  is  a  laboratory  not  only  for 
those  at  the  top,  but  for  each  individual, 
and  only  through  this  method  lies  progress 
and  satisfaction.  I  am  here  reminded  of  a 
story.  Mussolini,  so  the  tale  goes,  was 
playing  bridge  with  three  of  his  citizens. 
The  dealer,  having  distributed  the  cards, 
looked  at  Mussolini  and  hesitatingly  said 
'T  pass."  The  next  man  looked  at  Mussolini 
and  hesitatingly  said  'T  pass."  The  third 
did  the  same  when  Mussolini  roared  "No 
you  won't!  You  will  bid  three  spades  and 
I'll  double  you!"  I  believe  that  if  strong 
men  must  will  to  power,  and  apparently 
they  must,  humanity  will  fare  better  under 
capitalism  than  under  any  other  system. 
Compare  the  effect  of  Ford  and  Mussolini 
on  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  believe  in  the  necessity  for  balancing 
individual  values  and  social  values,  by 
which  method  alone  true  values  can  be  de- 
termined. All  progress  depends  upon  proper 
equilibrium  being  established  between  op- 
posites.  Can  a  plane  fly  in  a  vacuum? 
Can  an  automobile  run  on  smooth  ice? 
The  grip  of  life  requires  equilibrium  result- 
ing from  traction  and  tension,  and  these, 
with  respect  to  the  mind,  are  dependent 
upon  the  necessity  of  choice  in  values.  An 
ever  deeper  comprehension  and  growth  de- 
pends upon  the  proper  awareness  of  values, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  leaders  but  on  the 
part  of  each  person,  and  this  can  come  only 
through  trial  and  error.  Through  the  capi- 
talistic order  each  partakes  up  to  his  capa- 
city of  absorption  in  the  values  society  has 
attained,  and  each  contributes  up  to  his 
capacity  in  the  policy  and  direction  of  the 
ongoing  activity  of  all. 


Finally,  I  believe  in  the  healing  forces  of 
a  rising  standard  of  living.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  business  men  of  America, 
depending  exclusively  upon  the  righteous 
power  of  capitalism  and  the  soothing  effi- 
cacy of  a  constantly  increasing  standard  of 
well-being  can  become  the  leaders  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  now  torturing  mankind. 
Business  men,  by  example  and  through  the 
experimental  way,  by  the  exercise  of  or- 
dinary integrity  and  faith  can  remake  the 
world.  And  looking  at  it  strictly  from  the 
individualistic  point  of  view,  has  it  not 
been  written  "The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth"? 

We  are  in  a  transition  from  a  political  to 
an  economic  world  and  there  is  a  cross-pull 
of  these  forces.  The  business  depression 
comes  from  international  political  distrust 
everywhere.  But  we  cannot  get  together 
politically.  The  only  solution  is  to  forget 
political  mechanism  and  depend  upon  eco- 
nomic mechanism,  upon  which  the  whole 
universe  is  in  fundamental  accord.  Inter- 
national political  diplomacy  is  bankrupt 
because  the  pay  dirt  of  Machiavelianism 
is  all  washed  out ;  but  the  pay  dirt  of  inter- 
national industrialism  lies  all  about  in 
great  abundance  ready  for  economic  states- 
men big  enough  and  bold  enough  to  work  it. 

What  to  do?  To  begin  with,  no  political 
entanglements  attempting  to  dictate  peace, 
but  plenty  of  action  tantamount  to  living 
peace.  We  will  live  peace  by  means  of 
commercial  treaties,  trustification  and  car- 
telization  of  business  by  men  intelligent 
enough  to  synthesize  individual  and  social 
idealism ;  men  big  enough  to  build  an  inter- 
national trade  in  volume  of  which  today  we 
only  dream.  In  like  rnanner  we  will  live 
peace  through  international  banking  con- 
sortiums, balancing  the  functions  of  gold, 
credit  and  general  finance  and  bold  enough 
to  lend  billions  where  millions  were  loaned 
before,  exclusively  for  economic  uses.  We 
will  live  peace  by  a  great  mutiplicity  of 
voluntary  organizations  which  have  sponged 
out  political  frontiers,  thus  developing  new 
habits  of  mind  which  disregard  legalistic 
abstractions  as  does  a  transcontinental 
traveler  crossing  the  states  from  coast  to 
coast.  We  will  live  peace  through  inter- 
national associations  of  scientists,  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  philosophers  and  writers, 
through  international  business  corporations. 
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and  corporations  with  stockholders  all  over 
the  world  and  through  international  part- 
nerships, selling  agencies,  agricultural  soci- 
eties and  service  clubs.  We  will  live  peace 
by  all  sorts  of  nonpolitical  intercourse  mo- 
tivated by  the  desire  for  mutual  advance- 
ment, a  pluralistic  society,  held  together 
through  natural  order  because  constant 
improvement  in  well-being  is  the  lot  of 
all.  Thus  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
men  will  be  so  increased  by  cooperation 
that  entirely  new  relative  values,  spiritual 
as  well  as  material,  will  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

The  business  man  of  this  country  is 
unique  in  history — novus  ^omo— marking 
a  new  age  of  mankind  in  geologic  time. 
Business  men  are  fairly  free  of  racial  and 
class  fears,  hatreds  and  traditions.  They 
are  essentially  not  political  but  commercial. 
They  have  the  resources.  What  is  most  im- 
portant, they  have  the  metal.  Question  is 
have  they  the  mettle?  Destiny  thus  far 
has  been  kind;  it  has  placed  in  their  hands 
an  opportunity  which  is  as  a  pyramid  to  a 
pigmy  when  compared  to  all  other  oppor- 
tunities of  prior  ages.  But  it  takes  daring, 
vision  and  pioneering.  It  takes  leaders, 
but  it  also  takes  a  following  of  understand- 
ing men.  The  crest  cannot  go  beyond  the 
surging  wave.  Will  business  men  accept 
the  challenge? 

The  promise  of  business  universalism  is 
logical  in  more  ways  than  one.  Although 
it  is  true  that  instincts,  still  rooted  in  sav- 
agery, respond  slowly,  very  slowly,  to  in- 
tellectual conclusions,  yet  conduct,  being 
largely  a  matter  of  conditioning,  what  starts 
out  to  be  one  form  of  behavior  may  quickly 
change  into  another,  through  the  emergence 
of  new  responses  to  old  instincts.  This  can 
be  depended  upon.  Experiences  we  have 
in  common  are  becoming  more  important 
than  the  things  which  divide  us.  Business 
is  giving  meaning  to  those  activities  which 
apply  to  the  total  relationships.  We  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  in  a  spirit  of  toler- 
ance that  only  when  we  consider  peoples  as 
a  whole  do  we  get  a  tolerable  ideal.  The 
new  habit  of  cooperation  making  all  na- 
tions complementary  within  the  framework 
of  a  higher  synthesis  gives  a  new  aim,  and 
therefore,  a  new  sense  of  reality  and  sig- 
nificance which  naturally  develops  a  new 


type  of  self-respect  in  which  superiority  is 
dependent  upon  values  with  integrating 
characteristics  rather  than  upon  those  val- 
ues exclusive  to  race  or  nation.  Business 
men  can  win  by  a  bold  reliance  on  these  in- 
fluences of  their  activities. 

The  methods  by  which  mankind  goes 
forward  are  indirect,  like  pioneering  a  new 
trail  up  a  mountain  side.  At  the  start, 
afar  off,  the  climber  sees  the  top  and  travels 
toward  it.  Again  and  again  he  finds  he  has 
taken  the  wrong  road  and  for  long  dis- 
tances loses  complete  sight  of  the  goal.  De- 
spite discouragements,  however,  and  be- 
cause of  constant  effort,  he  has  the  great 
satisfaction  of  realizing  that  he  is  on  the 
way  and  surprising  and  splendid  visions  of 
the  distant  summit  become  visible  again 
and  again.  Apparently  sensing  the  truth 
and  struggling  for  its  realization  is  a  law 
of  life.  Truth  and  living,  in  the  sense  of 
social  organism,  are  a  composite.  Truth 
cannot  dictate  to  men  and  groups  of  men 
cannot  be  dogmatic  about  the  path  human 
society  will  follow. 

There  is  a  process  in  chemistry  known 
as  catalytic  action.  When  platinum  is  pres- 
ent, oxygen  and  sulphur  form  sulphurous 
acid,  an  entirely  new  combination.  The 
platinum  itself  is  not  transformed  and  is 
not  reduced  in  the  slightest.  The  platinum 
seems  not  to  have  concerned  itself  with 
what  is  going  on  and  yet  it  is  the  all-power- 
ful agent  producing  results  not  possible  ex- 
cept for  its  presence.  Business  men  by 
their  activity  are  a  powerful  agent  in  that 
greatest  experiment  ever  conducted  by  man, 
namely  the  process  of  eliminating  poverty 
from  the  earth.  If  this  is  progressively  ac- 
complished they  will  bring  into  play  the 
principles  of  world  solidarity  through  a 
higher  force  of  social  organism  which  will 
include  states,  a  world  society  ruled  from 
within  itself,  obeying  the  natural  laws  of 
cooperative  existence  which  are  so  obvious 
and  which  in  themselves  have  such  attrac- 
tion as  rules  of  proper  conduct  that  they 
need  no  external  enforcement.  Good-will 
and  peace  will  come  upon  the  earth  not  be- 
cause of  rhetoric,  emotional  appeal,  nor 
even  because  of  advocacy,  intellectual  per- 
suasion, nor  because  of  fiat,  governmental 
decree,  but  because  for  the  races  this  be- 
comes the  preferable  form  of  behavior. 


The  Austro-German  Economic 
Agreement 

By  EDGAR  L.  G.  PROCHNIK 
Austrian  Minister  to  the  United  States 


THE  Austro-German  agreement  for 
closer  economic  cooperation  is  part  of 
the  widespread  movement  toward  a  Pan- 
European  Union,  inspired  by  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  In  the  sensorium  of  all 
European  nations  lies  subconsciously  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  Europe's  future 
solely  hinges  on  its  ability  or  inabiUty  to 
form  a  unified,  solid  front  against  depreda- 
tions on  economic  welfare,  caused  less  by 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  last  Great 
War  than  by  an  evolution  through  which 
life  on  our  globe  is  passing  just  now.  A 
rapid  expansion  of  human  ingenuity  has 
placed  mankind  before  new  and  intricate 
problems.  Man  has  entered  into  a  new 
era,  the  era  of  mechanization  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  him  to  adapt  his  entire 
mode  of  living  to  radical  changes. 

Modern  economic  development,  so  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  the  life  of  the  United 
States,  has  no  use  for  particularism  nor 
for  productive  activities  on  a  small  scale 
confined  within  microscopic  geographical 
units.  In  our  machine  age,  economy  is 
based  on  larger  foundations. 

Though  fully  conscious  of  this  state  of 
affairs  and  thoroughly  convinced  as  to  the 
only  possible  solution,  Europe  seems  to  be 
paralyzed  in  face  of  a  threatening  disaster. 
An  almost  incomprehensible  lethargy 
seems  to  lame  any  move  toward  salvation. 
The  idea  of  an  European  Union  was  en- 
thusiastically acclaimed  everywhere,  and 
yet  not  a  single  step  was  taken  toward  its 
realization. 

Apparently  the  task  was  too  big,  too 
heavily  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
and  obstacles,  to  be  accomplished  in  one 
sweep.  Leading  European  statesmen  and 
economists  began  to  realize  that  an 
European  Union  would  have  to  pass  pre- 
liminarily through  a  stage  of  regional 
agreements  between  countries  with  more 
affiliated  interests. 

Austria  was  among  the  very  first  of  the 
European    nations    who    believed    in    the 


necessity  of  closer  economic  cooperation. 
Her  aspirations  in  this  respect  go  far  back 
to  a  period  antedating  the  outbreak  of  the 
War,  and  gained  momentum,  of  course, 
with  the  disintegration  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy. 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  suffered 
more  than  Austria  from  wanton  destruction 
of  its  economic  fabric,  from  lack  of 
adequate  means  and  from  a  complete  ex- 
haustion of  resources.  With  the  utmost 
exertion  of  their  own  willpower  and 
strength  and  with  the  sympathetic  aid 
of  friendly  nations  the  Austrians  honestly 
and  conscienciously  went  to  work  to  re- 
build their  country;  but  with  every  step 
forward  it  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  Republic's  future  could  only  be 
secured  by  incorporation  into  a  bigger 
economic  body. 

Then  the  world-wide  depression  came 
and  opened  our  eyes.  We  realized  more 
than  ever  that  doom  was  threatening  our 
continent,  divided  in  armed  camps,  ready 
to  fight  in  war,  and  fighting  meanwhile 
even  in  peace  time  with  economic  weapons 
behind  strong  and  high  custom  walls,  dis- 
rupting trade  and  free  communication  and 
slowly  starving  in  an  effort  to  eke  out  a 
living  for  overcrowded  populations  from 
tiny,  well  -  guarded,  individual  garden 
patches. 

Austria  felt  the  throttling  grip  more  in- 
tensely than  her  other  sister  nations  in 
Europe;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  she 
moved  first — moved  before  the  last  breath 
was  taken  out  of  her.  Austria's  fate,  of 
course,  is  closely  linked  with  that  of 
Europe.  She  will  faithfully  stand,  there- 
fore, with  the  whole  of  Europe  in  its 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  its  posi- 
tion in  the  world;  but  she  fights  at  an 
outpost  closest  to  danger  and  destruction, 
and,  therefore,  is  more  aware  of  the 
menace. 

To  accuse  Austria  of  some  surreptitious 
scheme  and  design  in  her  struggle  for  mere 
existence  adds  to  the  tragedy  of  the  situa- 
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tion.  No;  Austria's  statesmen  have  not 
lost  their  minds.  They  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  train  themselves  to  a  habit  of 
keeping  a  cool  head  in  critical  moments. 
Governments  have  changed  frequently  in 
Austria  since  peace  was  declared;  but 
there  was  not  one  of  them,  no  matter  of 
whatever  political  orientation,  that  did  not 
restrict  its  program  exclusively  to  economic 
problems. 

The  Anschluss,  of  course,  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  Austrian  people,  and  always  has 
been  since  the  Peace  Treaty  of  St.  Germain 
had  carefully  carved  out  of  the  former  dual 
monarchy  a  country,  which  geographically, 
ethnologically,  culturally  and  historically 
is  purer  German  that  old  Austria  ever 
could  realize.  The  Peace  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain  has  carefully  removed  from  the 
Alpine  Republic  all  that  could  obscure  the 
German  character  of  the  nation.  In  fact 
it  has  taught  us  what  we  really  are,  a  chip 
off  the  German  block.  St  Germain  has  re- 
awakened in  the  Austrian  people  'their 
national  spirit  which  was  dormant  until 
then,  and  this  is  the  greatest  and  only 
benefit  Austria  derived  from  that  treaty. 

But  with  all  these  natural  agencies  work- 
ing, Austria  does  not  pursue  a  policy  dic- 
tated by  the  heart  but  by  the  head.  She 
realizes  more  than  any  other  European 
nation  that  this  is  not  an  appropriate  time 
to  stir  up  troubles  with  political  aspira- 
tions. This  is  a  time  of  dire  necessity,  a 
time  exclusively  to  be  given  to  substance 
and  not  alone  to  ideals. 

Why  then  does  Austria  raise  suspicion 
by  starting  a  move,  professedly  aimed  at 
economic  cooperation  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  just  with  Germany?  The  answer 
is  easy.  Besides  cultural  and  economic 
affiliations,  it  was  the  only  open  door  after 
all  other  countries  with  possibly  closer 
economic  relationship  to   us  had  quickly 


slammed  and  doubly  barred  their  doors  in 
our  face  when  we  approached  them  with 
a  suggestion  of  economic  cooperation. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Austria 
and  Germany  were  more  ready  and  could 
sooner  start  on  the  way  toward  an  eco- 
nomically United  Europe.  That  is  their 
present  state  of  disarmament.  Armed 
nations  are  naturally  hampered  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  economic  policies  by  consid- 
erations of  military  efficiency  and  most 
effective  armed  alliances.  They  are  bound 
to  at  least  coordinate,  if  not  subordinate, 
economic  problems  to  political  reasons.  If 
Austria  entertains  any^  fear  for  her  eco- 
nomic aspirations,  which  aim  far  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  Reich,  it  is  on  account 
of  slow  progress  in  disarmament.  She 
realizes  that  a  Europe  bristling  with  arms 
could  only  cling  to  its  old  policy  of  balanc- 
ing powers,  in  which  policy,  of  course, 
international  economic  cooperation  and 
confederation  would  find  no  room. 

Dire  necessity  started  Austria  on  the 
road  toward  Pan-European  economic  co- 
operation and  federation  by  a  regional 
agreement  with  Germany.  This  agree- 
ment is,  after  all,  not  more  than  an  ex- 
pression of  willingness  to  cooperate  and  to 
restrict  this  cooperation  to  purely  economic 
problems.  Besides,  it  is  an  open  invita- 
tion for  all  nations  to  join. 

The  Austro-German  agreement  explicitly 
provides  for  strict  observance  of  national 
sovereignty  and  international  obligations. 
It  is  proof-tried  and  can  stand  any  scrutiny 
from  a  legal  or  moral  standpoint  before 
any  court  of  international  equity  and 
justice.  It  is  a  general  call  in  an  economic 
shipwreck  to  make  for  shore.  There  is  a 
winning  chance  for  all,  especially  for  those 
who  divest  themselves  of  superfluous  in- 
cumbrances and  are  not  weighted  down  by 
heavy  armor. 


NOTICE 


Members  of  American  Peace  Society  not  having  sent  their  ballots  on   the 
World  Court  are  asked  to  do  so  at  once! 


An  International  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  His  Constable 

By  OSCAR  T.  CROSBY 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  President,  Inter-Ally  Council  on  War 
Purchases  and  Finance;  Author,  '^International  War,   Its  Causes  and  Its  Cure" 


TO  A  distinguished  United  States  Senator 
I  recently  chanced  to  say  that  I  expected 
to  renew  certain  activities  of  propaganda  in 
favor  of  the  estabhshment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Force  as  a  sanction  for  the  decrees 
of  an  International  Tribunal.  In  surprise, 
he  answered:  "What!  An  International 
Force?"  The  very  words  seemed  to  shock 
him.  But,  being  an  open-minded,  liberal 
and  highly  intelligent  man,  he  listened  pa- 
tiently to  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

In  more  complete  form  and  to  a  larger 
audience  such  an  explanation  is  now  pre- 
sented. 

French  Position 

That  my  American  compatriots  may  not 
deem  the  subject  one  of  such  novelty  as  to 
preclude  its  serious  consideration,  let  me 
quote  the  words  of  Gaston  Doumergue, 
President  of  France.  They  were  uttered  on 
April  9th,  1931,  in  a  speech  dehvered  at 
Nice.  They  were  impressive  enough  to 
seize  our  attention: 

"  'Tis  only  good  sense,"  he  said,  "that  so 
long  as  France  is  exposed  to  cruel  surprises 
and  so  long  as  a  solid  International  Force 
has  not  been  organized,  she  must  not  allow 
herself  to  be  led  into  the  reduction  of  her 
own  material  force  below  the  limit  essential 
for  the  needs  of  her  security  and  the  integ- 
rity of  her  national  and  colonial  domain, 
for  which  the  present  generation  is  account- 
able to  the  next." 

To  this  quotation,  the  New  York  Times 
reporter  adds  the  following  significant  re- 
mark: 

"The  President's  preoccupation  with  'se- 
curity' in  the  form  of  an  International 
Force  is  only  the  reflection  of  a  doctrine 
which  is  taking  an  ever  firmer  hold  in 
French  minds." 

The  French  Government  thus  seems  to 
be  ready  to  renew  the  proposition  urged  by 
their  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  in 


1919.  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  were  not  willing  to  accept  it.  Amer- 
ica has  forgotten  it.     Europe  has  not. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  conversation 
with  two  eminent  French  statesmen,  Senator 
Dejouvenel  and  M.  Paul  Boncour,  I  heard 
similar  sentiments  pointedly  expressed. 
Important  private  organizations  enroll  the 
names  of  thousands  of  citizens  espousing 
the  cause. 

Our  Position 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  upon  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  sense  of  security  which  may 
be  indulged  by  us,  as  compared  with  that 
sense  of  insecurity  which  besets  thoughtful 
men  of  every  European  nation.  We  may, 
of  course,  wrap  around  us  our  starry  flag 
as  a  cloak  of  isolation,  and  be  relatively 
indifferent  to  foreign  perturbations.  That 
procedure  has  its  charms. 

Yet  three  of  our  Presidents,  Roosevelt, 
Taft  and  Wilson,  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  an  International  Force  available 
to  coerce  nations  recalcitrant  against  the 
decisions  of  such  central  authority  as  might 
by  agreement  be  endowed  with  the  right  to 
settle  grave  international  disputes.  Some 
obscurity  is  found  in  their  utterances  as  to 
whether  the  force  in  question  should  be 
merely  national  forces  promised  by  treaty, 
or  should  be  a  body  permanently  and  di- 
rectly under  the  orders  of  the  Central  Au- 
thority. In  the  former  case  separate  na- 
tional judgment  would  determine  the  occa- 
sions for  combined  effort,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  armaments  supplied.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  central  authority  would  determine 
both  of  these  facts. 

However  we  may  construe  the  utterances 
of  the  leaders  just  named,  it  is  clear  that 
they  all  approved  the  principle  of  a  force 
sanction  operative  against  nations  refusing 
to  submit  to  Central  Authority. 
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Since  the  death  of  these  men,  we  have 
entered,  with  others,  into  schemes  of  arma- 
ment limitation,  and  shall  be  thus  further 
engaged  in  a  very  important  meeting  set  for 
February,  1932.  Unless  we  decide  to  avoid 
altogether  any  discussion  of  international 
force,  we  should  equally  avoid  such  meet- 
ings, for  almost  certainly  at  the  confer- 
ence in  question,  the  question  will  arise  in 
serious  debate.  So  long  as  we  continue 
to  deal  with  arms  limitation,  we  must  re- 
cognize that  an  intimate  relation  is  made  to 
exist  between  our  armaments  and  those  of 
foreign  countries;  while  these,  in  turn,  must 
be  fixed  in  relation  to  the  international  po- 
litical mechanisms,  such  as  a  great  tribunal 
and  a  central  force,  probably  to  be  estab- 
lished with  or  without  our  cooperation,  and 
deliberately  planned  to  affect  all  national 
armaments. 

The  World  Court 

Moreover,  we  have  gone  far  toward  ac- 
cepting the  jurisdiction  of  an  international 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  threatening 
disputes.  There  seems  to  be  a  likelihood 
that,  in  some  way,  we  shall  link  ourselves 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  whose  statutes  have  so  long  been 
pending  in  our  Senate.  Several  European 
nations  have  definitely  adopted  this  Court. 

Their  adherence  to  it  is  not  as  conclu- 
si\e  as  a  hasty  reading  of  texts  might  lead 
one  to  suppose.  These  texts  seem  to  say 
that  all  disputes  of  whatever  kind  will  be 
submitted  for  settlement  to  the  Court. 
But  closer  reading  discloses  the  fact  that 
there  are  various  reservations,  limitations 
and  exclusions  firmly  set  forth.  The  exclu- 
sions, therefore,  are  so  important  that  the 
adherences  are  somewhat  illusory.  How- 
ever, the  trend  of  events  is  such  that  a 
rexersal  of  policy  in  this  respect  will  prob- 
ably be  forced  upon  the  adhering  govern- 
ments— and  the  Court  will  be  charged  with 
the  whole  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
world  away  from  war.  In  any  case,  the 
I'lench  thesis  favoring  an  international 
force  available  in  connection  with  the  Court, 
must  be  always  henceforth  in  the  fore- 
ground of  discussion  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. If  we  are  not  to  drop  the  issue  en- 
tirely, all  topics  relating  to  the  elimination 
of  war  become  proper  topics  of  interested 
discussion  in  American  politics. 


The  Paris  Pact 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  we  have  signed 
the  Briand-Kellogg  Treaty,  pledging  our- 
selves not  to  resort  to  war  as  an  instrument 
of  public  policy — but  to  seek  settlement  of 
all  our  international  quarrels  by  peaceful 
means. 

I  have  elsewhere  criticized  that  treaty  as 
being  largely  deceptive,  once  we  admit  the 
universally  held  reservation  that  in  a  pub- 
lic policy  of  self-defense  we  are  not  bound 
to  keep  the  peace.  All  men  know  that  war- 
makers  are  never  self-confessed  aggressors. 
Even  the  wolf  found  his  righteous  casus 
belli  in  the  upstream  or  downstream  drink- 
ing by  the  lamb. 

So  the  thing  smells  of  hypocrisy.  Yet  it 
might,  in  fact,  be  "made  an  honest  woman," 
if  we  would  institute  proper  means  for 
keeping  the  peace  and  for  securing  defense 
of  our  rights,  as  those  rights  may  be  deter- 
mined and  enforced  by  a  suitable,  impar- 
tial, international  organism.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  the  Paris  Pact  renders  it  nuga- 
tory— even  offensive — to  our  sense  of  an 
honorable  responsibility  for  a  pledged  word. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  diffused 
democracy  like  ours  to  be  careless  about 
such  things.  It  is  everybody's  and  no- 
body's business  to  square  our  real  intentions 
with  our  surface  pretensions.  The  price 
of  stocks,  the  business  slump — these  are  of 
more  acute  interest.  Yet  surely  some  of 
us  would  prefer  to  cancel  the  treaty  so  long 
as  we  are  unwilling  to  make  it  workable 
by  creating  the  necessary  substitute  for  war 
as  the  final  arbiter  between  angry  govern- 
ments. 

Doubtful  Points 

Long  before  the  present  International 
Court  was  created  a  few  men  had  already 
addressed  themselves  to  the  study  of  this 
great  subject.  Indeed,  pregnant  suggestions 
concerning  it  have  appeared  sporadically 
during  several  centuries  past.  My  own 
work  began  in  1909,  when  I  published  a 
pamphlet  setting  forth  specific  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  tribunal 
backed  by  an  International  Force.  This 
was  enlarged  into  a  considerable  volume  ap- 
pearing in  1919.  Perhaps  what  I  have 
written  goes  more  into  detail  than  the  gen- 
eral reader  demands.  But  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose now  to  argue  about  the  merits  of  one 
plan  or  another.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
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cate   a    few  points   of   discussion   among 
proponents  of  the  general  plan  in  question. 

Role  of  the  League  of  Nations 

Some  there  are  who  see  in  the  League 
Council  and  Assembly  two  excellent  safety 
valves  for  small  nation  dissatisfactions  and 
ambitions.  It  is  thought  they  may  serve 
also  to  bring  together  responsible  states- 
men not  usually  in  contact.  And  indeed 
this  function  may  have  a  certain  importance 
until  aeroplane  mobility  shall  have  put  us 
all  in  a  great  racial  melting  pot.  Mean- 
while, those  Leaguers  who  at  the  same  time 
stand  for  the  organization  we  now  consider, 
recognize  that  the  greater  power — the  final 
authority — must  absorb  the  weaker.  It 
has  never  seemed  to  me  that  the  loosely 
jointed  Council  and  Assembly,  not  directly 
controlling  a  coercive  force,  could  be  of 
much  use  in  a  storm  period  of  national  pas- 
sions. These  half-formed  organs  will  doubt- 
less atrophy  from  lack  of  use,  when  a  cen- 
tralized judgment  seat  shall  have  been 
created. 

World  Parliament 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  those  who  urge  the 
creation  of  a  distinct  legislative  body.  "The 
parliament  of  man,"  makes  a  good  line 
in  poetry;  but  in  our  time  it  would  be,  I 
think,  ineffective — perhaps  dangerous.  If 
we  endow  a  tribunal  with  powers,  both 
judicial  and  arbitral,  its  decisions  will  grad- 
ually establish  a  body  of  precedent  having 
true  legislative  value.  That  form  of  law 
making  is  inherent  in  the  long  continued 
action  of  all  courts,  even  when  they  are 
supposed  to  apply  themselves  only  to  the 
interpretation  of  existing  codes  or  volun- 
tary contracts. 

In  this  manner  English  and  American 
judges  have  certainly  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  development  of  law.  If 
now  we  add  arbitral  functions  to  interpre- 
tative functions,  we  shall  have  a  yet  greater 
growth  of  judge-made  law  than  has  been 
noted  in  the  past.  It  will  be  quite  enough 
to  tax  the  digestion  of  savage  sovereignties 
now  awkwardly  groping  their  way  toward 
central  control  of  violence.  Let  us  stop  at 
that  for  the  present. 

Justiciable  Question 

A  minor  issue  is  raised  by  those  who  urge 
that  judiciable  disputes  are  to  be  distin- 
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guishable  from  the  non-judiciable  variety, 
and  that  separate  tribunals  should  be  estab- 
lished for  these  two  classes  of  cases.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  involve  delay — 
when  delay  might  be  fatal — for  certainly 
there  will  be  many  cases  set  in  a  twilight 
zone  of  doubt.  It  has  seemed  to  me  wiser 
to  create  but  one  tribunal,  some  of  whose 
members  should  be  jurists  or  lawyers.  A 
panel  of  these  members  could  then  be 
formed  within  the  larger  body,  and  to  it  the 
technical  cases  might  go.  But  for  big  mat- 
ters, the  professional  legalists  would  not 
be  necessary.  George  Washington  was  not 
a  lawyer,  but  he  would  make  as  good  a  man 
for  the  great  tribunal  as  John  Marshall. 
This  issue  does  not  present  an  insuperable 
difficulty  to  either  side.  An  international 
convention  may  decide  it  one  way  or  the 
other  without  committing  an  overwhelming 
error. 

International  Executive 

Another  moot  question  among  those  who 
agree  as  to  the  importance  of  this  central 
authority  (if  we  really  want  to  stop  war) 
has  to  do  with  the  relation  between  the 
tribunal  and  the  executive.  Some  propose 
an  independent  executive  sworn  to  enforce 
the  tribunal's  decrees,  but  not  receiving 
orders  from  it.  Others,  among  whom  I 
count  myself,  prefer  that  the  tribunal  shall 
appoint  and  direct  its  own  executive. 

This  issue  is  merely  stated  here.  It  will 
be  easily  settled  in  convention. 

Epitome  of  Plan 

Let  us  epitomize  the  proposed  system  as 
a  centralized  judgment  seat  backed  by  a 
centralized  force-sanction.  Its  American 
proponents,  when  they  excite  in  their  com- 
patriots any  interest  whatever,  generally 
meet  with  a  series  of  objections.  Men  high 
in  our  national  councils  either  pooh-pooh  a 
proposition  that  to  Europeans  is  most  seri- 
ous, or  they  undertake  to  destroy  it.  That 
is  quite  to  be  expected.  These  adversaries 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  great 
renunciation  of  the  Paris  Pact,  if  it  is  to  be 
effectively  made.  War  is  familiar.  Its  ela- 
tions  and  heroisms  are  consecrated  in  our 
histories  and  in  our  songs.  It  flatters  a 
sense  of  independence,  of  self-determina- 
tion. Peace,  and  especially  enforced  peace, 
is  a  novelty.    We  distrust  novelties. 
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Objections  to  the  Plan 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  objections. 

Nonresistence:  First,  there  are  the  ultra- 
pacificists.  While  enjoying  the  protection 
of  centralized  force  against  internal  vio- 
lence, they  find  it  possible  to  attain  a  splen- 
did inconsistency  in  repelling  the  same 
guaranty  of  peace  between  nations.  Many 
women  are  in  the  pseudo-nonresistance 
ranks.  These  are  a  peculiar  people,  some- 
what mystic,  therefore  scarcely  open  to 
argument.  The  rest  of  us  will  therefore 
leave  them  to  dwell  under  the  shield  of 
force,  while  they  oppose  its  exercise. 

Waiting  for  a  code:  More  formidable  are 
certain  shining  legalistic  lights.  Their  cry 
is  "No  code,  no  court!  Let  us  form  an  all- 
including  set  of  laws  ere  we  lay  down  the 
competitive  sword."  In  other  words,  let 
us  put  off  all  war  remedies  to  the  Greek 
Kalends.  For  who  can  codify  in  clear  terms 
the  rules  that  a  merely  judicial  tribunal 
would  have  applied  to  our  quarrel  with 
Spain,  with  Mexico?  And  who  will  fix  defi- 
nitely the  "rights  of  retaliation"  when  neu- 
tral rights  are  invaded  by  one  belligerent 
claiming  neglect  of  those  rights  by  the  suf- 
ferer in  his  relations  with  the  other  bellig- 
erent? Yet  this  plea  of  retaliation  is  the 
defense  made,  against  our  protests,  in  1812 
by  the  British  and  in  1916-17  by  the  Ger- 
mans. And  what  code  would  control  a 
sovereign  power  in  fixing  one,  or  fourteen, 
or  forty  years  as  a  preliminary  term  of 
residence,  ere  citizenship  be  granted  to 
aliens?  Yet  see  the  British  allegations  on 
this  subject  just  before  their  war  with  the 
Boers.  And  who  will  clearly  codify  the 
right  of  nations  to  make  maneuvers  merg- 
ing into  mobilization  so  long  as  national 
armies  still  constitute  the  last  arguments  in 
international  quarrels?  And  who  will  fix 
clear  limits  to  the  dread  powers  of  tariff 
making  and  of  other  commercial  aggres- 
sions in  time  of  peace? 

Nay,  we  have  fought  about  the  impon- 
derables, about  honor  and  prestige  and  ex- 
pansion and  "places  under  the  sun,"  et 
cetera. 

Rarely  have  we  fought  about  the  things 
that  can  be  clearly  codified.  And  if  we 
are  not  ready  to  let  judgments  be  made 
tbout  these  great  but  evasive  things,  then 
i'ery  simply  we  are  not  ready  to  cease  from 
war.     Perhaps  we  are  far  from  that  deter- 


mination. My  object  is  not  to  assert  that 
nations  can  now  see  the  light;  but  to  hold 
that  if  they  really  want  to  be  judged  into 
peace,  they  must  be  content  to  do  so  with- 
out waiting  for  a  code  which  can  predict 
and  penalize  all  the  offensive  vagaries  of 
sovereignties  in  their  relations  with  each 
other.  To  that  decision  the  governments 
have  been  carried  who  have  recently  ac- 
cepted the  "general  act"  of  submission  to 
the  existing  Court.  They  do  not  pretend 
that  a  code  will  be  available  as  a  fixed  guide 
to  the  determinations  of  an  arbitral  tribu- 
nal. It  is  chiefly  in  our  own  land  of  ocean- 
guarded  security  that  such  a  judicial  puri- 
tanism  is  found  in  high  places,  and  it  must 
come  down  if  we  are  to  "make  good"  in 
the  Kellogg  Pact. 

I  am  reminded  by  our  eminent  lawyers 
of  my  companion  in  an  exploration  in 
unknown  wastes  of  the  Tibitan  Plateau. 
He  was  unhappy  because  I  felt  it  necessary 
to  follow  the  indications  of  mountain  ranges 
or  vanishing  watercourses.  He  repeated 
many  times:  "We  must  travel  according  to 
the  compass  direction  pointing  toward  the 
next  known  spot  on  the  maps,  let  the  obsta- 
cles be  what  they  may."  That  would  have 
meant  death  for  us  all,  as  the  event  proved. 
So  our  lawyers  must  learn,  in  the  unknown 
realm  of  international  peace  search,  to 
travel  without  the  constant  guide  of  a  code. 
Our  compass  will  register  where  we  have 
been.  It  can  not  predict  where  we  must  go. 

Noninter course  compulsion. — A  rather 
widespread  error,  is  supported  by  those  who 
propose  that  a  recalcitrant  nation  may  be 
coerced  through  blockades  of  its  ports,  or 
through  embargoes  laid  upon  the  commer- 
cial activities  of  the  citizens  of  law-abiding 
states,  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  the 
recalcitrants — all  this,  presumably,  with- 
out the  use  of  force.  Yet  very  obviously 
a  blockade  is  a  forceful  action  of  the  boa- 
constrictor  type.  It  works  against  women 
and  children.  It  can  not  be  maintained  by 
pleasure  yachts.  The  blockading  vessels 
must  be  ready  to  shoot,  otherwise  the  whole 
thing  becomes  farcical.  As  to  embargo 
laid  upon  one's  own  citizens,  well,  imagine 
this  method  applied  to  millions  of  men  in 
fifty  countries.  Bootlegging  would  become 
a  giant  enterprise,  and  jorce  on  a  great  scale 
would  be  required  against  freebooters  all 
over  the  world,  unless  their  operations  be 
checked   by   a   blockade   of   the  country 
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under  punishment.  This  reduces  case  num- 
ber two  to  case  number  one,  and  without 
the  use  of  force  the  circle  of  futility  is  com- 
pleted. 

Why  play  with  words  in  a  big  question? 

Example  of  our  Supreme  Court:  A  more 
serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Police  Force  is  found  in  the 
widely  held  theory  that  our  Supreme  Court 
gives  an  example  applicable  in  the  inter- 
national case  of  a  great  tribunal  whose  de- 
crees are  observed  in  spite  of  the  alleged 
absence  of  a  force  sanction,  and  with  the 
sole  support  of  public  opinion. 

This  erroneous  doctrine  must  be  ex- 
amined. 

(a)  First,  let  me  express  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  War- 
ren appearing  in  his  writings  respecting  the 
point  that  the  Court  does  not  directly  en- 
force its  own  decrees.  Enforcement  is  the 
duty  (under  our  Constitution)  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  instruments  of  enforcement 
must  be  supplied  to  the  Executive  by  the 
legislative  branch.  And  this  is  generally 
true  in  other  systems  of  government.  The 
essential  unity  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  is  clearly  implied  in  all 
constitutions  which  give  life,  and  apparent 
independence,  to  these  three  organs  of  so- 
cial order. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  show  of  judicial  in- 
dependence in  minor  matters  when  the 
marshals  attached  to  a  court  execute  its 
mandates.  But  even  in  such  case  the  physi- 
cal force  acts  in  the  name  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and,  in  fact,  is  its  agent.  The  im- 
portant thesis  to  be  understood  is  this,  that 
the  Executive  is  under  obligation,  set  forth 
in  his  oath  of  office,  to  see  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Court  embody  the  final 
and  most  solemn  expression  of  those  laws. 
Failure  of  the  Executive  to  apply  force 
when  necessary  is,  pro  tanto,  a  break-down 
of  the  system  of  government  of  which  he 
is  a  part.  Such  a  failure  is  recorded  in 
the  story  of  Georgia's  successful  resistance 
to  Supreme  Court  action,  Andrew  Jackson 
being  considered  by  some  historians  as  the 
betrayer  of  the  Constitution.  The  remedy 
against  the  President  is,  with  us,  impeach- 
ment, a  remedy  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Congress.  And,  similarly,  a  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  supply  the  Executive  with  nec- 
essary instrumentalities  for  enforcement,  is 


a  break-down  of  the  system.  For  this  no 
remedy  exists  save  in  future  elections. 

Our  governmental  trinity:  Once  we  rec- 
ognize this  solidarity  of  the  trinity — legis- 
lative, executive,  judicial — we  may  then 
confidently  state  that,  force  is  available 
as  a  sanction  for  the  decrees  of  our  Supreme 
Court  when  the  Government  of  which  it  is 
a  part  is  working  according  to  plan.  Let 
us  add  that  since  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  Virginia  vs.  West  Virginia,  the  conclu- 
sion thus  stated  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  Court  itself.  Chief  Justice  White 
sums  up  in  this  point  by  saying  "That  judi- 
cial power  essentially  involves  the  right  to 
enforce  the  results  of  its  exertion,  is  ele- 
mentary. And  that  this  applies  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  such  power  in  controversies  be- 
tween states  as  the  result  of  the  exercise  of 
original  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  this 
Court  by  the  Constitution  is  therefore  cer- 
tain." Elsewhere  in  the  same  decision  it  is 
clear  that  the  Chief  Justice  identified  the 
coercive  power  attributed  to  the  Court,  in 
the  sentence  just  quoted,  with  the  "ulti- 
mate power  of  final  agreement,"  vested  in 
Congress.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  di- 
rect and  unaided  power  of  the  Executive 
in  such  case,  probably  because  of  an  im- 
plicit recognition  of  the  ultimate  necessity 
of  executive  action  for  the  application  of 
the  legislative  or  judicial  will  and  the  ulti- 
mate dependence  of  Executive  enforcement 
upon  the  supply  by  Congress  of  necessary 
means  thereto.  Some  critics  hold  that  the 
words  above  cited  from  White's  decision 
constitute  only  an  obiter  dictum,  though 
one  of  great  force. 

With  this  decision  before  us  we  may  re- 
frain from  citing  all  the -data,  judicial  and 
others,  which  usually  appear  in  arguments 
as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a 
force  sanction  for  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
It  remains  only  to  note  that  several  of  our 
Presidents  have  moved  promptly  to  the  ac- 
tual use,  or  threat,  of  force  in  cases  of 
disturbance  which  prevented  the  orderly 
functioning  of  Courts.  The  Executive  pos- 
sessed already  the  necessary  means,  and 
acted  simply  in  compliance  with  an  oath 
of  office. 

{b)  Character  of  our  States:  But  there 
is  another  line  of  argument  adopted  by 
those  who  still  hold  that  no  force  sanction 
is  necessary  for  enforcement  of  decrees  di- 
rected against  States.    It  is  repeated  that, 
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in  fact,  though  after  considerable  delays, 
all  adverse  decrees  have  been  accepted  by 
the  losing  party. 

In  connection  with  this  statement  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  our  so-called 
sovereign  States  are  not  only  under  con- 
tract with  each  other  to  submit  to  the  de- 
crees of  a  supreme  tribunal,  but  are  bound 
up  into  a  union  constituting  the  only  na- 
tional activity  in  which  they  participate. 
They  never  enjoyed,  in  practice,  complete 
sovereignty,  save  in  the  very  act  of  volun- 
tarily yielding  the  principal  functions  of 
sovereignty  to  a  superposed  entity  created 
by  themselves.  They  were  not  nations  in 
the  colonial  period,  and  they  wove  the  liga- 
ments which  diminished  any  theoretical 
separate  independence  when  they  united  to 
fight  for  their  liberation  from  British  con- 
trol. When  their  first  efforts  to  make  a 
workable  union  had  been  demonstrated  to 
be  insufficient  for  united  national  existence, 
they  then  resumed,  for  a  moment,  a  sepa- 
rate sovereignty  only  to  submerge  it  in  the 
adoption  of  our  present  Constitution.  Even 
before  that  event  they  were  shorn,  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  of  the  major 
marks  of  true  sovereignty.  They  could  not 
make  war;  they  could  not  lay  export  or 
import  duties.  They  could  not  treat  with 
foreign  nations.  They  were  indeed  jealous 
3f  any  central  power;  they  dreaded  its  pos- 
sible excesses,  incident  to  any  government; 
they  deceived  themselves  with  use  of  the 
sweet  word  "sovereignty,"  but  they  in- 
stinctively drew  together,  fearing  the  out- 
side world  more  than  they  feared  the  child 
Df  their  own  creation.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon  all  the  play  of  conflicting  mo- 
tives that  animated  our  forefathers  in  those 
days  of  fateful  germinations.  It  is  suffi- 
:ient  for  our  present  purposes  to  note  that 
esistance  to  the  central  authority  by  a 
itate,  whenever  expressed,  was  assumed  to 
)e  justified  by  alleged  flagrant  violations  of 
lie  Constitution.  When  the  Treaty  of 
^hent  ended  New  England's  complaints, 
he  threats  of  the  Hartford  Convention  fell 
Tat.  When  lowered  tariffs  and  Federal 
liow  of  force  had  conciliated  and  intimida- 
v(\  South  Carolina,  her  Nullification  Acts 
til  flat. 

Slavery,  the  powder  magazine  that  lay 
It  the  foundations  of  union  through  many 
lecades,  finally  exploded.  In  the  crater 
(irmed  by  this  explosion  were  buried  the 
iv(s    and    fortunes    of    millions    of    men. 


When  the  debris  left  by  the  havoc  of  civil 
war  was  cleared  away,  when  the  passions  of 
the  dread  reconstruction  period  had  cooled 
away,  the  crater  was  filled  and  its  surface 
smoothed.  The  Union  was  founded  again 
on  a  solid,  newly  compacted  mass.  The 
claim  of  a  legal  right  of  secession  was  no 
more  heard  in  the  land. 

Only  the  unrepealable  "fight  of  revolu- 
tion" remained  immortal,  as  in  all  human 
societies. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  in  re- 
spect to  the  emasculated  sovereignty  of  our 
States,  that  the  central  Government,  in  all 
its  branches,  has  to  deal  in  domestic  mat- 
ters, with  units  having  no  tradition  of  war- 
making  independence  and  having,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  thousand  ties  of  common  com- 
mercial interest,  based  on  a  century  and  a 
half  of  interstate  free  trade  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation.  Hence  the  inspiration  to 
resistance  and  the  possibility  of  making 
resistance  to  central  authority  is  not  com- 
parable to  that  which  might  be  reasonably 
expected  in  considering  the  operations  of 
an  international  tribunal,  dealing  with 
states  long  habituated  to  an  independence 
of  action  freed  from  any  limitation  save 
that  imposed  by  war. 

(c)  Value  of  delay:  Another  argument 
launched  against  the  need  of  a  coercive 
force  for  establishment  of  decree  observ- 
ance in  our  system,  is  found  in  the  emol- 
lient effect  of  delay.  Mr.  Warren  justly 
points  out  the  value  of  this  process  in  its 
application  to  our  domestic  disputes.  The 
cases  have  been  dragged  out;  the  Court  has 
suspended,  in  effect,  the  issue  of  final  de- 
crees fixing  the  possible  methods  of  en- 
forcement. Meanwhile,  Time,  the  great 
healer,  does  his  beneficial  work.  True.  And 
we  may  place  much  reliance  on  such  dila- 
tory process  in  such  small  caliber  interstate 
quarrels  as  may  yet  be  presented  for  settle- 
ment, 

A  glance  at  the  cases  actually  determined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  reveals  the  fact  that 
no  irreparable  injury  would  have  resulted 
to  the  successful  claimant  even  if  the  de- 
lays had  been  longer  than  they  were.  Be- 
cause of  the  facts  above  stated  as  to  the 
intimacy  of  interstate  activities  and  the 
very  limited  scope  of  State  powers,  we  do 
not  develop  acute  and  vital  interstate  ques- 
tions. But  this  situation  can  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist  in  mechanisms  designed  to 
prevent  international  war.     Here  we  deal 
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with  sovereignties  that  will  have  yielded 
up  only  the  right  to  make  war  on  each  other. 
We  deal  with  excessive  sensibilities  rooted 
in  centuries  of  hostility,  of  misunderstand- 
ing, of  cramped  boundaries,  of  different 
languages.  From  all  this  welter  of  discord- 
ance has  grown  up  a  spirit  of  corroding 
suspicion.  One  feels  it  now  when  one  dis- 
cusses international  matters  with  European 
friends.  And  the  twin  sister  of  this  senti- 
ment is  fear — not  cowardly  fear.  They  are 
all  brave  enough  on  the  battlefield.  But 
legitimate  fear  that  destructive  war  may 
again  burst  upon  every  frontier  and  sweep 
over  every  land. 

Indeed  it  is  this  present  fear  that  now 
urges  European  people  to  lead  (where  we 
merely  follow)  in  a  striving  for  security. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  embody  this  fear 
in  our  daily  thought.  Its  absence  makes 
us  seem  unsympathetic,  selfish — even  arro- 
gant. 

In  connection  with  national  frontiers  it 
is  very  important  to  note  that  no  grave 
interstate  contest  on  this  question  can  now 
arise,  and  that  in  the  early  cases  they  were 
devoid  of  strategical  significance.  Under 
our  present  system — indeed,  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  also — interstate  war 
is  simply  obliterated  from  consideration. 
It  does  not  figure  in  public  opinion. 

Habit  of  submission:  But  years  of  tran- 
quility will  be  required  to  develop  in  Eu- 
rope an  acceptance  of  peace  as  the  natural 
order  between  states.  Even  when  all  dis- 
putes shall  by  agreement  be  referable  to 
an  impartial  tribunal,  there  will  be  lurking 
suspicion  of  sudden  attack.  In  such  case 
the  habit  of  quick  blows  for  self-defense 
will  result  in  national  action  if  there  be  no 
international  force  available  to  secure  those 
who  are  threatened,  (or  who  believe  them- 
selves threatened)  by  an  inimical  power. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  decrees 
will  sometimes  be  made  which,  to  the  loser, 
will  seem  vilely  unjust  and  disastrous,  as 
measured  by  the  value  put  upon  the  lost 
privileges  or  possessions. 

Delay  as  a  remedy:  And  there  will  be 
disputes  over  the  interpretation  of  decrees. 
Some  of  them,  in  order  to  be  effective,  must 
be  promptly  executed.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  suppose  that  delay — time  to  "cool 
off,"  to  think  it  over — will  prove  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Warren,  while  loath  to  yield  the 
example  of  our  Supreme  Court's  present 


growth  working  through  procrastination, 
yet  cites,  with  semiapproval,  words  writ- 
ten years  ago  by  me  in  my  work  "Interna- 
tional War,  Its  Cause  and  Its  Cure."  In 
a  note  appended  to  his  "The  Supreme  Court 
and  Sovereign  States,"  he  quotes  me,  thus: 

"In  many  disputes  mere  delay  will  ac- 
tually constitute  forfeiture  of  the  claim  of 
one  of  the  parties;  and,  further,  mere  de- 
lay is  often  believed  to  carry  with  it  the 
forfeiture  of  the  claims  of  both  parties. 

"Consequently  to  admit  delay  beyond 
that  which  has  usually  preceded  the  failure 
of  diplomatic  efforts,  will  be  considered  by 
one  or  both  parties  as  a  yielding  of  the  mat- 
ter at  issue.  A  whole  category  of  inter- 
national irritants — normally  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  neutrals  and  belligerents^ — fairly 
bristles  with  occasions  in  which  delay  means 
surrender." 

These  words,  as  written,  refer  to  the  de- 
structive effects  of  a  delay,  presumed  to 
precede  an  endeavor  to  settle  disputes  by 
reference  to  an  arbitration  body.  But  they 
apply  equally  to  delay  in  the  execution  of 
a  decree  handed  down  by  any  tribunal, 
after  settlement.  The  whole  value  of  such 
a  decree  to  the  successful  litigant  may  be 
defeated  by  procrastination  of  the  nominal 
loser.  Sometimes  this  procrastination  may 
be  pursued  by  a  strong  established  govern- 
ment, covertly  or  openly  rebellious  against 
central  authority.  But  also  there  will  be 
cases  of  provisional  governments,  born  out 
of  domestic  or  foreign  complications,  and 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  execute  decrees 
flowing  from  the  acts  of  their  predecessors. 

There  will  be  rival  bodies,  each  claiming 
to  be  the  rightful  government  of  some  dis- 
tracted country  and  meanwhile  paralyzing 
all  continuous  and  orderly  operations  within 
its  borders.  Hence,  in  all  these  cases,  it 
may  occur  that  decrees  requiring  evacua- 
tion of  territory,  or  correction  of  abusive 
treatment  of  foreign  citizens,  or  payment 
of  adjudged  claims,  or  cessation  of  in- 
jurious and  illegal  commercial  practices,  or 
rendition  of  furtive  war  materials — all  these 
outgrowths  of  man's  contentions  and 
folly — may  require  prompt  and  forceful 
measures  in  order  to  protect  the  adjudi- 
cated rights  of  one  contestant,  involving  thus 
the  integrity  of  a  central  control,  presumed 
to  have  been  established  for  the  whole 
world's  benefit. 

Case  of  Russia:  And  there  is  the  special 
case  of  Russia.    No  man  knows  the  future 
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of  that  great  people,  and  no  man  can  be 
indifferent  to  it.  We  do  know  enough  to 
fear  that  from  that  lowering  cloud  may 
burst  a  thunderbolt  of  war  admitting  no 
delay.  Shall  Germany  be  left  to  meet  the 
possible  storm  alone?  Or  Poland?  Or 
these  two  together?  Suppose  they  prefer  to 
bend,  rather  than  to  be  broken?  What  of 
western  Europe?  Surely,  an  International 
Force  is  indicated  for  this  dread  possibility. 
We  may  hope  the  danger  will  pass — that 
the  Russian  people  will  join  with  others  in 
the  bonds  of  peace — but  until  that  happy 
end  is  assured,  national  disarmament  in  Eu- 
rope can  be  wisely  reached  only  through 
international  armament. 

National  Rights 

To  the  patriot  his  national  claims 
and  aspirations  appear  as  obvious  justice, 
as  naked  right.  Such  was  the  conception 
of  President  Harding  when  he  declared  that 
"America  will  never  demand  that  which  is 
not  her  right — and  that,  by  the  heavens, 
she  shall  have!" 

That  narrow  vision  presents  a  world  of 
bloody  contest  as  we  have  known  it.  That 
declaration  is  in  fact  a  general  declaration 
of  potential  war.  Harding,  speaking  indeed 
for  many  millions  in  all  lands,  failed  to  con- 
sider that  what  is  our  right,  is  the  very 
thing  in  question  when  we  dispute  with  an- 
other. It  is  the  very  thing  concerning 
which  we  have  cut  each  others'  throats  for 
a  thousand  and  ten  thousand  years.  And 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  have  our  claims 
of  right  determined  by  an  indicated  tribu- 
nal, then  we  are  not  ready  to  do  away  with 
war.  So  it  has  ever  been  with  individuals, 
with  families,  with  tribes,  with  groups 
within  every  sovereign  nation.  Independ- 
ent judgment  as  to  the  rights  of  individuals, 
of  families,  of  tribes,  of  groups,  has  been 
eventually  surrendered  as  the  fabrics  of 
order  and  civilization  are  slowly  evolved. 
And  always  this  evolution  has  rested  upon 
a  single  formula — the  justice  of  the  peace 
and  his  constable. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  create  a 
power  over  ourselves,  out  of  ourselves,  that 
may  react  against  ourselves.  The  justice 
of  the  peace  alone  is  a  ladylike  show  to 
which  in  times  of  passion  nobody  pays  at- 
tention. The  constable  alone  is  brute  force 
and  chaos.  Marry  the  two,  and  we  have 
the  true  order  of  civilization.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  two  organs  is  not  changed  when 


the  former  becomes  a  supreme  court — a 
great  international  tribunal — and  the  latter 
becomes  an  armed  force  of  thousands;  all 
proportioned  to  the  resistance  that  may  be 
expected.  Their  continual  co-existence, 
even  without  frequent  action,  finally  pro- 
duces a  habit  of  submission,  and  thus  grad- 
ually, the  constable  element  shrinks  to  a 
mere  fraction  of  first  magnitudes. 

To  sum  up  the  situation:  In  our  domes- 
tic situation  it  may  be  said  that  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  will  generally  be 
operative  without  force  sanction.  In  the 
international  situation,  assuming  the  crea- 
tion of  a  great  tribunal,  we  would  be  naive 
indeed  to  start  a  national  disarmament, 
unless  we  establish  simultaneously  an  in- 
ternational force  sanction.  The  French 
formula  imposes  itself. 

Methods 

It  remains  to  meet  the  oft-repeated  ques- 
tions: "Who  will  command  the  centralized 
forces?  How  will  they  be  organized,  armed, 
and  where  stationed?  And  can  you  expect 
men  to  fight  against  their  own  country 
in  case  it  should  be  a  rebel  against  the  tri- 
bunal's decrees?" 

To  many  persons,  almost  persuaded  as 
partisans  of  the  new  peace  crusade,  these 
questions  seem  fearsome  indeed.  Yet  to 
those  who  have  long  pondered  the  matter, 
they  seem  harmless  enough.  Let  us  answer 
them. 

Command 

(a)  The  central  force  will  be  commanded 
by  a  general  selected  by  the  tribunal  or  by 
an  executive  committee  of  the  adhering 
powers.  I  prefer  the  former  method,  some 
of  my  associates  prefer  the  latter.  You 
may  prefer  a  third  method.  I  shall  here- 
after designate  "Central  Authority"  what- 
ever controlling  body  or  bodies  the  adher- 
ents may  establish,  specifying  only  that  ac- 
tual judging  of  disputes  is  to  be  done  only 
by  the  tribunal  or  tribunals.  Whatever 
method  be  adopted  for  fixing  the  command, 
it  may  be  provided  that  a  commander, 
happening  to  be  of  the  nationality  under 
correction,  may  be  superseded  by  one  of 
another  nationality. 

Organization 

The  Force  will  be  organized  in  the  three 
familiar    branches — army,    navy    and    air 
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service.  They  will  be  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  Central  Authority  may  determine 
from  time  to  time  by  allotments  of  so  many 
from  each  adherent.  In  reaching  the  total, 
consideration  would  be  given  to  the  num- 
ber and  strength  of  nations  in  or  out  of 
the  peace-keeping  circle.  The  personnel 
may  be  obtained  by  volunteer  service,  or 
by  demands  of  the  Central  Authority  for 
drafting  men.  So  also  the  funds  for  main- 
taining the  forces  and  the  necessary  civil 
staff  are  to  be  demanded  by  the  Central 
Authority,  as  of  right  flowing  from  the 
.statutes  establishing  it. 

How  to  Arm 

I  have  indicated  in  my  earlier  writings 
that  armaments  are  to  be  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  demand  that  adherents  shall 
turn  over  to  Central  Authority  all  surface 
ships  above  a  specified  number  and  ton- 
nage, all  submarines  of  every  kind,  all  artil- 
lery and  aeroplanes  above  a  specified  num- 
ber and  type.  Those  not  wanted  will  be 
disposed  of  by  Central  Authority  through 
■destruction,  or  otherwise.  Thereafter,  the 
International  Force  shall  be  constantly 
equipped  with  most  modern  arms. 

In  a  recent  compendious  work,  "Prob- 
lems of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  Colonel 
David  Davies,  former  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, suggests  that  only  inferior  arms — 
say,  those  familiar  before  the  Great  War — 
may  be  used  by  such  limited  domestic  and 
colonial  forces  as  international  agreements 
shall  fix.  To  this  principle  of  differentiation 
he  attaches  much  importance.  Superior 
strength  can  thus  be  given  to  an  Interna- 
tional Force  at  relatively  small  cost.  (Col- 
onel Davies  is  now  an  ardent  proponent  of 
the  "I.  P.  F."  ideas.  He  and  I  are  associated 
in  propaganda  work.) 

Where  Stationed 

•  As  to  where  the  forces  will  be  stationed, 
the  answer  is:  Wherever  determined  by 
Central  Authority,  which  may  demand  the 
necessary  forts,  garrisons,  et  cetera.  It 
would  require  dismantlement  of  fortifica- 
tions not  needed  for  its  own  purposes  or 
for  colonial  use. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  demands 
of  Central  Authority,  made  in  conformity 
with  the  basic  agreement,  shall  be  enforce- 
able, even  as  decrees  of  the  tribunal  are 
to  be  enforceable. 


Fighting  Against  Native  Country 

Concerning  the  possibility  of  fighting 
against  one's  own  country,  a  wise  use  of 
central  force  would  probably  make  this  un- 
necessary. But  there  should  be  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  all  persons  serving  in 
the  International  Force  are  to  make  oath 
of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  Central  Au- 
thority. Without  such  understanding  they 
would  be  merely  contingents  lent  to  that 
authority  by  their  respective  nations.  That 
is  the  vice  inherent  in  the  arrangements  ap- 
pearing in  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 
They  constitute  but  a  broken  staff  upon 
which  no  new  order  of  peace  can  securely 
lean.  And  may  we  not  reasonably  assume 
that  in  the  very  hearts  of  men  a  new  loyalty 
may  arise,  a  loyalty  to  all  the  nations  that 
pledge  themselves  to  a  real  fulfilment  of 
the  Paris  Pact?  May  not  a  man  become 
the  world's  soldier,  the  world's  policeman? 
Do  we  not  now  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of 
our  street  police  to  serve  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, though  for  the  most  part  they  belong 
to  the  modest  stratum  of  society  having 
little  direct  part  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
upper  ten?  A  steady  habit  of  discipline, 
a  steady  sense  of  duty  have  led  many  a  man 
to  go  where  his  heart's  emotions  would  for- 
bid him. 

Precedents  in  Our  History 

In  respect  to  this  whole  series  of  ques- 
tions one  may  find  many  ready  answers  by 
turning  to  the  discussions  and  the  decisions 
of  our  forefathers,  gathered  in  1787  to  make 
the  great  house  of  peace  in  which  we  live. 

Failure  m 

And  lastly,  one  is  a^ed:  "But  may  it 
not  fail?  May  not  disunion  and  secession 
bring  it  all  to  naught?"  And  the  answer 
is,  "Yes,  it  may  fail."  No  human  institu- 
tion is  absolutely  secure.  Were  there  not 
four  tragic  years  of  failure  for  our  own 
wonderful  experiment?  It  failed  because 
of  the  exercise  of  legislative  functions  such 
as  are  not  included  in  the  international 
scheme  of  peace  here  considered.  But, 
while  we  still  mourn  over  those  millions  of 
lives  and  fortunes  blasted  by  the  fall  of 
our  ancestral  house,  is  there  yet  one  of  us 
who  does  not  rejoice  that  it  was  built  and 
rebuilt?  May  we  not  then  courageously 
and  hopefully  contemplate  the  establish- 
ment   of    a    great    international    tribunal, 
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armed  for  the  enforcement  of  its  decrees, 
armed  until  the  habit  and  the  sweet  fruit 
of  peace  shall  give  a  validity  so  prized  by 
all,  that  none  will  question  it? 

We  Are  Not  Immune 

And  let  us  not  imagine  that  possible  wars 
in  other  lands  will  leave  us  secure  and  na- 
tionally prosperous.  We  have  learned  that 
ours  is  a  passionate  people,  easily  excited, 
readily  convinced  that  we  have  a  "mission." 
Even  the  coolest  heads  among  us  must  real- 
ize that  a  few  men  in  high  places,  burning 
with  zeal,  may  "put  us  in  the  war,"  gather- 
ing to  their  support  millions  of  those  who 
least  suspected  that  they  would  be  made 
to  cry  out  praises  to  the  great  god  Mars. 

Nor  can  we  be  assured  that  policy  and 
passion  in  Europe  and  Asia  may  not  direct 
against  us  alone  some  tremendous  com- 
bined blow.  By  such  a  blow  we  can  not 
perhaps  be  conquered  but  it  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  be  attacked. 

And  again,  though  we  should  stand  aside, 
secure  and  prosperous,  yet  a  great  European 
war  must  always  react  powerfully  upon  our 
commercial,  political  and  moral  system. 
Wherever  the  conflict  may  be  waged,  that 
necessary  monster,  government,  will  fatten 
upon  the  shed  blood,  and  wound  our  per- 
sonal liberty. 


We  are  perceptibly  nearer  Moscow  than 
we  were  in  1913.  Perhaps  all  nations  are 
fated  to  make  the  Muscovite  experiment. 
Many  of  us,  however,  desire  to  slacken  the 
pace,  to  lengthen  the  road  leading  away 
from  all  our  past,  though  that  past  embodies 
the  folly,  as  well  as  the  wisdom,  of  our 
ancestors.  Because  I  am  among  those  who 
would  put  on  the  brakes,  while  being  ever 
conscious  of  the  drift,  I  now  appeal  to 
Americans  that  they  should  give  weight  to 
all  things  tending  to  restrain  government  to 
its  indicated  role  of  checking  competitive 
violence,  and  keeping  open  the  peaceful 
paths  of  commerce. 

Future  Problems 

For  those  who  yearn  for  lives  of  effort, 
of  risk,  or  struggle,  let  me  say  that  even 
when  international  violence  shall  have  been 
curbed  and  bitted,  there  will  remain  a  thou- 
sand problems  pressing  for  solution — prob- 
lems of  property,  of  class,  of  education,  of 
public  morals.  These  problems  indeed 
affect  the  general  weal  far  more  directly  and 
intimately  than  do  many  of  the  ghostly 
questions  about  which  we  make  war.  Let 
us  then  prepare  to  solve  vast  domestic,  social 
difficulties  by  trying  the  great  experiment 
of  peace  (enforced  when  necessary)  be- 
tween the  nations. 


Inter-Parliamentary  Union 

Convocation  of  the  37th  Conference 


BY  DECISION  of  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Council,  the  37th  Conference  of 
the  Union  will  be  held  in  Bucharest,  Ru- 
mania, from  Thursday,  October  1,  to 
Wednesday,  October  7,  1931. 

The  invitation  of  the  Rumanian  Group, 
which  was  presented  with  the  full  support 
of  the  Government,  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  the  Council  on  July  15,  1930,  in 
London.  The  sittings  will  be  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Conference  will 
be  opened  on  Thursday,  October  1,  at  10 
a.  m.,  punctually. 

Agenda  of  the  Conference 

1.  Election  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Conference. 


2.  General  debate  on  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  General. 

3.  Ratification  by  the  Conference  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Council  on  April  13,  1931,  concerning 
the  preparation  of  the  General  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  Report  to  be  presented 
by  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Reduction  of 
Armaments. 

4.  Protection  of  mothers  and  children. 

(a)  Protection  of  mother  and  child  be- 
fore, during  and  after  childbirth,  including 
the  first  year  of  the  child. 

Rapporteur:  Frau  Louise  Schroeder 
(Germany),  member  of  the  Reichstag. 

(b)  Situation  and  protection,  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  countries,  of  illegitimate  and  of  desti- 
tute children. 

Rapporteur:  Frau  Olga  Rudel-Zeynek 
(Austria),  member  of  the  Federal  Council. 

5.  (a)  Activity  of  the  national  groups, 
(b)  Amendments  to  Articles  3,  7,  10,  12, 

14  and  16  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Union. 

Rapporteur:  M.  Jean  Debski  (Poland), 
former  Deputy. 

6.  Agricultural  questions. 
Rapporteurs:       M.       Hfcuri       Queuille 

(France),  Deputy,  former  Minister;  Baron 
Szterenyi  (Hungary),  Member  of  the 
Upper  House,  former  Minister. 

7.  European  Federal  Union. 
Rapporteur:    Count    Carton    de    Wiart 

(Belgium),  Deputy,  Minister  of  State, 
President  of  the  Belgian  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Group. 

8.  Communication  of  the  names  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Groups  to  the  Inter- Parlia- 
mentary Council  from  the  37th  to  the  38th 
Conference. 

9.  Election  of  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  take  the  place  of  Herr 
Paul  Loebe  (Germany),  President  of  the 
Reichstag,  the  retiring  member. 

Time-table  of  the  Conference 

The  sittings  will  be  held  daily  from  10 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  from  3  p.  m.  onwards. 
Thursday,  October  1 : 

Morning:  Opening  sitting.  General  de- 
bate on  the  report  of  the  Secretary  General. 


Afternoon:     Continuation  of  the  general 
debate. 
Friday,  October  2: 

Morning:  Continuation  and  conclusion 
of  the  general  debate. 

Afternoon:   Ratification  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  con- 
cerning the  General  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence. 
Saturday,  October  3: 

Meetings  of  the  permanent  Committees 
of  the  Union.     (Preparation  of  the  pro- 
gram of  next  year's  Conference.) 
Sunday,  October  4: 

Excursion. 
Monday,  October  5: 

Morning:  Protection  of  mothers  and 
children. 

Afternoon:     Activity    of    the    national 
Groups.     Amendments  to  the  Statutes  of 
the  Union. 
Tuesday,  October  6: 

Morning    and    afternoon:    Agricultural 
questions. 
Wednesday,  October  7: 

Morning:  European  Federal  Union. 

Afternoon:  Continuation  and  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  European  Federal 
Union.  Elections.  Close  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

As  usual,  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Coun- 
cil will  meet  on  the  day  before  the  opening 
of  the  Conference  (Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 30) ;  the  Committees  which  do  not 
meet  on  Saturday,  October  3,  will  sit  on 
Thursday,  October  8. 


I 


INTERNATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 


The  Austro-German  Customs 
Union 

THE  preliminary  convention,  providing  for 
the  establishing  of  a  Customs  Union  between 
Germany  and  Austria,  was  announced  in  Vienna, 
March  23.  It  was  said  that  the  convention  had 
been  approved  by  the  German  Austrian  cabi- 
nets, by  an  exchange  of  notes  under  date  of  March 
19.  Because  of  the  interest  aroused  by  this  con- 
vention, especially  in  France  and  her  associates,  a 
translation  of  the  preliminary  agreement  and  of 
the  related  sections  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain 
follow: 

Protocol 

In  the  course  of  the  conversations  which  took 
place  in  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1931, 
the  German  Government  and  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  enter  forthwith  into  negotia- 
tions for  a  treaty  to  assimilate  the  tariff  and  eco- 
nomic policies  of  their  respective  countries  on  the 
basis  and  within  the  limits  of  the  following 
principles. 

I 

(1)  The  treaty  is  destined  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  order  of  European  economic  con- 
ditions on  lines  of  regional  agreements,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  countries  being  fully  main- 
tained and  due  respect  being  paid  to  the  obli- 
gations undertaken  by  them  towards  third  states. 

(2)  More  especially  both  parties  will  in  the 
treaty  declare  their  willingness  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations for  a  similar  agreement  with  any  other 
country  expressing  such  a  desire. 

II 

(1)  Germany  and  Austria  will  agree  on  a  tariff 
law  and  a  customs  tariff  which  shall  be  put  into 
force  in  both  customs  territories  concurrently 
with  the  treaty  and  for  the  period  of  its  validity. 

(2)  During  the  validity  of  the  treaty  amend- 
ments to  the  tariff  law  and  the  customs  tariff  may 
only  be  effected  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  of  both 
parties. 

Ill 

(1)  As  long  as  the  treaty  remains  in  force  the 
exchange  of  goods  between  the  two  countries  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  import  or  export  duties. 


(2)  The  two  Governments  shall  agree  in  the 
treaty  whether  provisional  tariffs  will  be  neces- 
sary, and,  if  so,  for  which  specified  categories  of 
goods  and  for  which  period. 

IV 

(1)  The  two  Governments  shall  agree  to  stipu- 
lations in  the  treaty  concerning  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement regarding  interchange  in  respect  of  the 
turnover  tax  and  as  to  such  goods  for  which,  at 
the  present  time,  monopolies  or  excise  duties  are 
in  existence  in  either  of  the  two  countries. 


(1)  The  Customs  Administration  of  each  of  the 
two  countries  shall  be  independent  of  that  of  the 
other  and  shall  remain  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Government  of  its  respective  country. 
Furthermore  each  country  shall  bear  the  expenses 
of  its  own  Customs  Administration. 

(2)  Both  Governments  whilst  fully  respecting 
the  above  principle,  will  assure  by  special  measures 
of  a  technical  character  the  uniform  execution  of 
the  tariff  law,  the  customs  tariff  and  the  other 
tariff  regulations. 

VI 

(1)  In  the  German  customs  territory  the  cus- 
toms duties  shall  be  levied  by  the  German  customs 
authorities  and  in  the  Austrian  customs  territory 
by  the  Austrian  customs  authorities. 

(2)  After  deducting  the  special  expenses  arising 
out  of  the  application  of  the  treaty  the  amount  of 
the  duties  received  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  two  countries  according  to  a  quota. 

(3)  In  the  agreements  to  be  made  regarding 
this  point  care  will  be  taken  not  to  prejudice  the 
liens  on  customs  revenues  existing  in  either  country. 

VII 

(1)  No  import,  export  or  transit  prohibitions 
shall  exist  between  Germany  and  Austria.  Such 
exceptions  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary  for 
reasons  of  public  security,  public  health  or  similar 
grounds  shall  be  specified  in  the  treaty  as  precisely 
as  possible. 

(2)  In  place  of  the  Convention  on  Animal 
Disease  concluded  between  Germany  and  Austria 
on  12th  July,  1924,  the  two  Governments  will 
conclude  as  soon  as  possible,  not  later  than  one 
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year  after  the  entry  into  operation  of  the  treaty, 
and  put  into  force  a  fresh  agreement  regulating 
the  traffic  of  animals  and  animal  products  between 
Germany  and  Austria  under  the  same  conditions 
in  accordance  with  the  same  regulations  as  govern 
internal  traffic  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

VIII 

The  rights  appertaining  to  individuals  and  jurid- 
ical persons  of  the  one  party  in  the  territory  of 
the  other  in  respect  of  settlement,  industry,  tax- 
ation, et  cetera,  shall  be  regulated  in  the  treaty 
on  the  basis  of  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Austro-German  Commercial  Treaty  now  in  force. 
On  the  same  basis  regulations  shall  also  be  agreed 
upon  concerning  railway  and  shipping  traffic  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

IX 

(1)  Each  of  the  two  Governments,  even  after 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty,  shall  retain  in 
principle  the  right  to  conclude  commercial  treaties 
with  third  states  on  their  own  behalf. 

(2)  In  such  negotiations  with  third  states,  the 
German  and  the  Austrian  Governments  will  take 
heed  that  the  interests  of  the  other  contracting 
party  are  not  infringed  by  the  text  and  object  of 
the  treaty  to  be  concluded. 

(3)  So  far  as  it  seems  opportune  and  possible 
with  a  view  to  effecting  a  simple,  speedy  and  uni- 
form settlement  of  the  commercial  relations  with 
third  states,  the  German  Government  and  the 
Austrian  Government  will  conduct  joint  negotia- 
tions for  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties 
with  third  states.  Even  in  this  case,  however, 
Germany  and  Austria  will  each  sign  and  ratify  a 
separate  commercial  treaty  on  their  own  behalf, 
and  will  only  arrange  together  for  a  simultaneous 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  with  the  third  state 
in  question. 

X 

The  two  Governments  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  in  due  time  to  bring  into  accord  with  one 
another  and  with  the  contents  and  object  of  the 
treaty,  the  existing  commercial  treaties  concluded 
by  Germany  and  Austria  with  third  states  so  far 
as  they  contain  obligations  respecting  customs 
tariff  rates  or  so  far  as  they  might  impair  the 
execution  of  the  existing  import  and  export  prohi- 
bitions and  other  regulations  on  the  exchange  of 
goods. 

XI 

(1)  To  insure  a  smooth  working  of  the  treaty 
an  Arbitral  Committee  shall  be  provided  for 
therein  composed  on  the  lines  of  complete  parity 
of  members  of  the  two  parties.    This  Committee 


will  have  to  deal  with  the  following  matters: 

(a)  Settlement  by  arbitration  of  differences  of 
opinion  arising  between  both  parties  as  to  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  treaty; 

(b)  To  bring  about  a  compromise  in  such  cases 
where  the  treaty  provides  for  a  special  agreement 
between  both  parties  or  in  which  according  to  the 
text  of  the  treaty  the  realisation  of  the  intentions 
of  the  one  party  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the 
other,  provided  that  in  such  cases  agreement  can- 
not be  reached  between  the  two  parties. 

(2)  A  decision  of  the  Arbitral  Committee  in 
cases  (a)  and  (b)  referred  to  above  shall  have 
binding  effect  on  both  parties,  a  majority  of  votes 
being  sufficient.  The  President  of  the  Committee 
shall  have  a  casting  vote.  Complete  parity  in 
choosing  the  President  from  time  to  time  shall  be 
provided  for  in  the  treaty. 

(3)  Should  either  of  the  two  Governments  be 
of  the  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  Arbitral 
Committee  in  any  of  the  cases  mentioned  under 
1  (b)  infringes  its  vital  economic  interests,  it  shall 
be  entitled  to  terminate  the  treaty  at  any  time 
on  giving  six  months'  notice.  Such  notice  of  ter- 
mination may  also  be  given  during  the  first  period 
of  three  years  mentioned  under  XII  (2). 

XII 

(1)  The  treaty  to  be  concluded  shall  be  ratified 
and  shall  enter  into  operation  at  the  end  of  a 
period  to  be  fixed  in  the  treaty  which  extends 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratification. 

(2)  The  treaty  may  be  denounced  at  any  time 
upon  one  year's  notice,  but  not  before  the  end  of 
the  third  year  after  its  entry  into  force  except  in 
the  case  mentioned  under  XI  (3). 

(3)  Notice  may  only  be  given  in  virtue  of  a 
law  to  be  enacted  by  the  country  denouncing  the 
treaty. 

Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Articles  217-220  of 
this  Treaty: 

Article  217 

Austria  undertakes  that  goods  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  any  one  of  the  Allied  or  Associ- 
ated States  imported  into  Austrian  territory,  from 
whatsoever  place  arriving,  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  (including  in- 
ternal charges)  than  those  to  which  the  like  goods 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  such 
state  or  of  any  other  foreign  country  are  subject. 

Austria  will  not  maintain  or  impose  any  prohi- 
bition or  restriction  on  the  importation  into  Aus- 
trian territory  of  any  goods  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  territories  of  any  one  of  the  Allied 
or  Associated  States,  from  whatsoever  place  arriv- 
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ing,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  impor- 
tation of  the  like  goods  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  any  other  such  state  or  of  any  other 
foreign  country. 

Article  218 

Austria  further  undertakes  that,  in  the  matter 
of  the  regime  applicable  on  importation,  no  dis- 
crimination against  the  commerce  of  any  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  States  as  compared  with 
any  other  of  the  said  states  or  any  other  foreign 
country  shall  be  made,  even  by  indirect  means, 
such  as  customs  regulations  or  procedure,  methods 
of  verification  or  analysis,  conditions  of  payment 
of  duties,  tariff  classification  or  interpretation,  or 
the  operation  of  monopolies. 

Article  219 

In  all  that  concerns  exportation,  Austria  under- 
takes that  goods,  natural  products  or  manufac- 
tured articles,  exported  from  Austrian  territory 
to  the  territories  of  any  one  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  States,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  other 
or  higher  duties  or  charges  (including  internal 
charges)  than  those  paid  on  the  like  goods  ex- 
ported to  any  other  such  state  or  to  any  other 
foreign  country. 

Austria  will  not  maintain  or  impose  any  pro- 
hibition or  restriction  on  the  exportation  of  any 
goods  sent  from  her  territory  to  any  one  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States  which  shall  not  equally 
extend  to  the  exportation  of  the  like  goods, 
natural  products  or  manufactured  articles,  sent 
to  any  other  such  state  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country. 

Article  220 

Every  favor,  immunity,  or  privilege  in  regard 
to  the  importation,  exportation  or  transit  of  goods 
granted  by  Austria  to  any  Allied  or  Associated 
State  or  to  any  other  foreign  country  whatever 
shall  simultaneously  and  unconditionally,  without 
request  and  without  compensation,  be  extended 
to  all  the  Allied  and  Associated  States. 


News  in  Brief 


Radio  technicians  and  scientists  are  holding 
their  second  world  congress  at  Copenhagen,  May 
20  to  June  8.  Twelve  of  the  137  delegates  go 
from  the  United  States.   Thirty-two  other  nations 


are  represented.  The  question  of  radio  disturb- 
ances is  among  the  topics  for  discussion  and 
comparison. 

April  14  was  proclaimed  Pan-American  Day 
by  President  Hoover  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  last  spring.  The  date  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
creating  the  Union.  Seventeen  other  American 
republics  observed  the  day  with  appropriate 
programs.  In  this  country  concerts  of  Pan- 
American  music  were  given  and  broadcast  dur- 
ing the  day  and  evening. 

A  gesture  of  friendliness  in  the  shape  of  a 
Pan-American  flower  show  occured  at  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  in  March.  With  the  cooperation 
of  several  organizations,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  forest,  field  and  garden  flow- 
ers were  brought  by  ariplane  from  22  countries 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  arriving  fresh  and 
beautiful  for  the  exhibition. 

A  Czechoslovak  Committee  for  Peace  through 
the  Maintenance  of  the  Peace  Treaties  was  re- 
cently constituted  at  Prague  as  a  branch  of  the 
Anti-revision  League. 

The  first  World  Congress  on  Social  Economic 
Planning  will  convene  in  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
August  23,  for  a  week.  The  congress  is  called 
by  the  Council  of  the  International  Industrial 
Relations  Association,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
the  Hague.  The  Association  is  composed  of  four 
members  from  each  of  29  nations,  and  includes 
representatives  of  management,  labor,  social 
science,  and  education.  All  participants  in  the 
congress  will  speak  as  individuals  and  not  as 
official  representatives. 

The  new  German  "pocket  battleship"  was 
awaiting  her  launching  on  May  19.  Chancellor 
Bruening  was  making  the  address  preceding 
President  Hindenberg's  christening  ceremony. 
Herr  Bruening,  half-way  through  a  magnificent 
German  sentence,  with  most  of  the  verbs  yet  to 
come,  mentioned  the  League  of  Nations.  Instantly 
the  ship  started  down  the  ways,  six  minutes 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  assembled  throng  of 
sixty  thousand  gazed  in  silent  astonishment. 
"Deutschland  be  thy  name!"  called  President 
Hindenburg  to  the  swiftly  receding  bows.  A  few 
scattered  "Hochs"  and  the  singing  of  "Deuschland 
iiber  AUes"  completed  the  ceremonies.  But  the 
battleship  of  the  new  type  had,  like  Charlemagne, 
crowned  herself. 
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The  International  Road  Traffic  Conference 
which  met  in  Geneva  in  March  furthered  the 
ease  of  foreign  touring  by  its  discussions  and 
conventions.  On  several  points  it  prepared  draft 
conventions,  pending  action  by  the  individual 
states. 

The  second  All  Nations  Press  Exhibition  will 
take  place  this  year  in  Tiflis,  Republic  of  Georgia, 
Soviet  Republics.  The  first  exhibit  was  held  in 
Cologne  in  1928. 

A  Press  Congress  of  the  World  will  meet  in 
regional  session  in  Mexico  City,  August  10  to  14. 

A  memorial  fund  for  world  peace  is  being 
raised  in  honor  of  Eva  Clark  Waid  by  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City. 

"Hello,  Washington,"  'phoned  a  London 
schoolboy  to  a  group  of  American  youths  in 
Washington  on  Good-Will  Day,  May  18th.  The 
English  boy  then  conveyed  friendly  messages 
which  he  had  received  for  this  purpose  from  all 
over  the  British  Empire.  The  American  school- 
boy, spokesman  for  the  group  gathered  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  room,  then 
transmitted,  for  American  school  children,  good- 
will greetings  which  had  traveled  10,000  miles 
between  the  48  States  of  the  Union,  to  be  re- 
layed to  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Japan's  contribution  of  beauty  to  Washington 
in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  avenue  of  cherry 
trees  along  the  Potomac  has  done  much  to  stimu- 
late in  American  hearts  the  love  of  flowers,  so 
typical  of  the  Japanese.  Recently  a  similar 
gesture  was  made  when  the  Japanese  newspaper 
Asahi  sent  to  Geneva  fifty  young  cherry  trees, 
which  were  planted  there  on  March  6,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 

A  CENSUS  of  Palestine,  the  first  count  in  nine 
years,  will  be  taken  this  year  under  the  direction 
of  the  assistant  chief  secretary  of  the  Palastine 
Government. 

A  NEW  school,  called  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations,  was  dedicated  at  Yale  University  on 
May  9.  The  Institute  is  devised  to  effect  the  co- 
operation of  men  whose  work  in  existing  depart- 
ments of  the  university  bears  upon  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  the  social  order. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress conducted  by  the  Bureau  International  de 
la  Paix,  Geneva,  is  scheduled  for  July  S  to   10 


in  Brussels.     Main  topics  for  discussion  will  be 
disarmament    and    European    Union. 

HiLMi,  deposed  khedive  of  Egypt,  has  formally 
recognized  King  Fuad  and  the  present  regime. 
He  was  pursuaded  to  do  this  for  the  good  of 
Egypt.  Hilmi  ruled  Egypt  as  khedive  for  some 
22  years,  but  has  been  in  exile  for  17  years. 

Closer  intellectual  bonds  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States  is  the  purpose  of  a  committee 
lately  formed  of  Italian  and  American  publishers, 
men  of  letters  and  representatives  of  universities 
and  learned  societies.  The  committee  will  attend 
the  congress  of  pubHshers  of  Italy  next  fall  and 
formulate  further  plans  to  bring  the  literary  and 
art  interests  of  the  two  countries  together. 

Judge  Mineitciro  Adatsi  of  Japan  is  now 
President  of  the  World  Court.  His  previous  work 
on  the  League  of  Nations  Council  and  in  the  As- 
sembly has  been  marked  for  its  thoroughness  and 
impartiality. 

Labor  cases  in  the  World  Court  at  the  Hague 
will  be  heard  by  the  American  Judge,  Frank  B 
Kellogg,  who  has  been  elected  a  member  of  that 
chamber.  Mr.  Kellogg  is  also  a  substitute  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  for  Transit  and  Communi- 
cations cases. 

A  NEW  moving-picture  film  was  lately  adver- 
tised by  the  League  of  Nations  Informatior 
Bureau  in  New  York  City.  It  is  put  out  tc 
show  how  the  League  is  building  up  understand- 
ing and  social  betterment  in  the  Orient,  in  Europe 
and  in  other  portions  of  the  earth. 

Senor  de  Madariaga,  at  times  a  sharp  critic  oi 
the  United  States,  and  always  a  propagandist  foi 
the  League  of  Nations,  has  been  declared  by  thi; 
government  acceptable  as  ambassador  from  re 
publican   Spain   to   the   United   States. 

Threads  of  Communication  in  China  are  a: 
last  spinning  out  in  many  directions.  A  motoi 
highway  between  Suiyang  and  the  far  west,  ovei 
which  American-made  buses  are  to  run,  will  sooi 
be  open.  The  railway  administration  plans  t( 
extend  and  link  together  several  railroads.  Thi 
telegraph  and  internal  waterway  transit  are  th( 
special  study  of  M.  Robert  Haas,  expert  on  com 
munications,  invited  by  China  from  the  Leagu( 
of  Nations.  The  air  over  China  is  already  carry 
ing  an  increasing  stream  of  airplane  traffic,  an( 
radio  is  rapidly  weaving  its  invisible  web  of  com 
munications. 
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Porto  Rico  is  the  country  selected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Friendship  this  year.  School 
children  in  America  will  send  friendship  chests 
to  the  children  in  Porto   Rico. 

A  SPECIAL  2 -cent  postage  stamp  was  placed  on 
sale  by  the  Post  Office  Department  on  May  21 
to  mark  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  anniversary  was  signalized  by 
local  and  headquarters  celebrations,  radio  broad- 
casts and  other  appropriate  festivities. 

A  NEW  CONCRETE  highway  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  was  opened  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  May  12.  It  runs  from  Laredo, 
Texas,  to  Mexico  City. 

More  adequate  facilities  for  handling  modern 
shipping  will  be  provided  within  fifteen  months 
lit  Havre,  France.  The  harbor  will  be  dredged  and 
much  enlarged  so  that  the  greatest  liners  can 
<lock  there.  Shore  accommodations  will  permit 
four  complete  boat  trains,  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  to  be  loaded  at  once  for  Paris.  A  new 
basin  will  accommodate  the  smaller  craft  in  the 
tstuary  of  the  Seine. 

Calendar  reform,  another  non-political  sub- 
ject calculated  to  improve  social  dealings,  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  all  nations.  Of  the  108 
plans  of  reform  received  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions committee  on  this  subject,  two  were  select- 
ed as  feasible.  One  divides  the  year  into  thirteen 
months,  with  allowance  for  an  extra  day  on  leap 
year.  The  less  radical  plan — probably  therefore 
easier  to  adopt — divides  the  year  into  quarters 
d£  equal  length  with  months  of  thirty,  thirty  and 
thirty-one  days,  and  two  extra  days,  one  inserted  at 
the  end  of  June,  the  other  one  after  December.  In 
tioth  cases  week  days  would  fall  on  the  same 
dates  in  successive  years.  The  question  will  be 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  League's  Com- 
munications and  Transit  Commission  in  October. 

Argentina  and  Chile  are  now  to  share  the 
benefits  of  the  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 
established  in  1925  for  foreign  study  and  research. 
In  the  beginning  only  scholars  from  the  United 
States  benefited  from  the  fund.  Then  funds 
were  enlarged  to  set  up  a  plan  for  Latin-American 


exchange  fellowships.  Mexico  was  the  first  Latin- 
American  country  to  be  allowed  fellows.  Lately, 
four  students  have  been  appointed  from  Chile  and 
three  from  Argentina  to  study  in  the  United 
States. 

International  relations  and  policies  are  be- 
coming increasingly  a  subject  of  study  in  colleges. 
Summer  schools,  especially,  are  this  year  offering 
courses  on  the  policies  of  peace.  Haverford  offers, 
June  8  to  20,  a  two  weeks'  school  for  peace  work- 
ers, which  it  calls  the  Institute  of  International 
Relations.  Typical  of  another  method  of  ap- 
proach is  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  June 
28  to  July  11,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottsville.  In  addition  to  our  own  American  prob- 
lems the  courses  on  Latin-American  relations  lead 
to  a  better  understanding  of  our  immediate 
neighbors. 

A    MOVExvIENT    FOR    WORLD    FRIENDSHIP   based    On 

child  education,  "understanding,  tolerance  and 
justice,"  is  initiated  this  year  by  the  United  States 
Flag  Association,  of  which  Col.  James  A.  Moss, 
U.S.A.,  retired,  is  president.  Winners  in  a  con- 
test which  has  been  carried  on  among  school- 
children, will  visit  France  and  England  this  sum- 
mer as  "Envoys  of  Friendship."  They  will  sail 
on  June  17  from  New  York. 

TftE  Geneva  World  Conference  on  the  Limi- 
tation of  the  Manufacture  of  Narcotic  Drugs,  be- 
ginning May  27,  will  be  attended  by  official  rep- 
resentatitves  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
John  K.  Caldwell,  of  the  State  Department,  who 
has  for  four  years  participated  in  the  League 
Opium  Advisory  Committeee;  Henry  J.  Anslinger, 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics;  W.  L.  Treadway,  of 
the  public  Health  Service,  and  Sanborn  Young, 
chairman  of  the  California  Narcotic  Commission. 

Governments  that  have  changed  from  mon- 
archies to  republics  since  the  World  War  are: 
Russia,  March  12,  1917;  Estonia,  1917;  Germany, 
November  9,  1918;  Austria,  November  12,  1918; 
Czechoslovakia,  November  14,  1918;  Finland, 
July  17,  1919;  Poland,  November  9,  1918;  Latvia, 
November  18,  1918;  Lithuania,  July  12,  1920; 
Turkey,  October  29,  1923;  Greece,  April  13,  1924; 
Spain,  April  14,  1931. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Fight  for  Peace,  by  Devere  Allen.  Pp.  716 
and  index.     Macmillan,  New  York,  1931.   Price, 

$5. 

The  History  of  Peace,  by  ^.  C.  F.  Beales.  Pp. 
344  and  index.  C.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 
1931.     Price,    16s,  net. 

Again  the  conflict  between  the  two  attitudes  to- 
ward methods  of  securing  world  peace  is  illustra- 
ted; the  first  book  above  shows  it  in  the  radical 
absolutism  of  the  author;  the  second  in  the  facts 
of  the  story,  itself,  impartially  told  from  an  Eng- 
lish point  of  view.  Both  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Beales  have  patiently  studied  the  history  of  the 
peace  movement.  The  former,  particularly  well 
steeped  in  the  literature  of  the  American  peace 
movement,  is  fired  by  crusading  ardor  for  the  non- 
resistant  theory.  Nevertheless  his  chapter  on 
"Trial  and  Error,"  detailing  faithfully  the  story 
of  the  peace  workers,  even  including  the  Quaker 
Whittier,  who,  in  the  Civil  War,  were  led  to  sup- 
port war  rather  than  slavery,  is  actually  an  ob- 
ject lesson  showing  the  age-long  dilemma  of 
peace  lovers  when  injustice  has  already  precipi- 
tated war,  a  dilemma  which  might  so  easily  happen 
again  unless  war  can  be  prevented.  But  in  Mr. 
Allen's  thinking  there  is  an  absolutism  in  the  ideal 
of  peace  before  which  all  other  loyalties  should 
bow.  He  does,  therefore,  scant  justice  to  the 
America  Peace  Society  and  its  official  actions  dur- 
ing war  times.  • 

As  in  the  days  of  Ladd,  Beckwith  and  Burritt, 
however,  the  place  where  all  peace  workers  can 
meet  and  labor  together  is  in  the  construction  of 
better  international  organs  through  which  dis- 
putes can  be  solved  in  the  elimination  of  causes 
of  international  friction  and  in  fostering  a  spirit 
of  interpretive  and  tolerant  understanding,  not 
only  between  nations,  but  also  between  peace 
workers. 

Mr.  Allen's  final  chapter  sounds  a  moving  call 
to  all  such  cooperative  labors.  "Can  the  peace 
forces,"  he  asks,  "wrest  from  war  the  least  excuse 
for  being  by  grappling  with  the  world  as  it  is 
and  shaping  it  to  serve  a  more  exacting  race?" 

Mr.  Beales'  rather  ambitious  title  is  modified 
in  the  subtitle  to  "a  short  account  of  the  organ- 
ized movement  for  international  peace."  Its 
atmosphere  is  academic  and  correspondingly  de- 
pendable. He  divides  the  theme,  after  an  in- 
troductory survey  of  early  peace  plans,  into  the 
peace  movement  in  its  beginnings  from  1815  to 
1867;  its  expansion  up  to  1889;  its  status  at  the 
close  of  the  World  War  and  the  international 
community  since  the  war.  He  finds  a  change  be- 
tween conditions  in  the  world  of  1815  and  1915, 
making  war  less  of  an  apparent  necessity  of  late 
and  tries  to  find  how  far  "peace  mongers"  have 
been  responsible  for  the  change. 

All  the  way  through  he  differentiates  between 
the  philosophy  of  peace,  with  its  "fanatical  con- 
sistency" more  widely  accepted  in  the  British, 
Quaker-led  peace  movement,  and  the  practical 
schemes  which  were  better  developed,  he  finds,  in 
America. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  members  of  this  So- 
ciety, founded  by  William  Ladd,  to  notice  Mr. 
Beales'  final  paragraph  in  which  he  speaks  of  en- 
lightened self-interest  as  the  one  quality  which 
men  of  all  nations  have  now  in  common  and 
sees  ahead  a  world  of  "automatic  checks  and  bal- 
ances." "And  this,"  he  concludes,  "is  no  more 
nor  less  than  Ladd's  Congress  of  Nations." 

Colossal  Blunders  of  the  War,  by  William 
Seaver  Woods.  Pp.  269  and  index.  Macmil- 
lan, New  York,  1930.     Price,  $2.50. 

It  is  at  least  encouraging  to  see  that  in  this 
intensive  study  of  blunders  America  spreads  over 
only  40  pages,  as  against  70  for  England  and 
France  together,  74  for  Germany  and  80  for  those 
blunders  which  drove  Russia  Bolshevik.  The  main 
error  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned 
seems  to  have  been  lack  of  preparation  for  war, 
on  the  theory,  of  course,  that  it  is  better  to  be 
ready  and  not  have  to  go,  than  to  go  and  not  be 
ready. 

The  facts  which  Mr.  Woods  utilizes  so  bril- 
liantly are  well  documented.  His  lens  becomes  a 
burning  glass.  The  indictments  are  no  less  than 
scorching.  His  hope  is  that  similar  blunders  may 
be  avoided  in  another  war  if  they  are  pitilessly 
acknowledged  now.  In  fact,  he  says  that  already 
certain  mistakes  of  those  years  are  corrected  in 
our  Army  training. 

Admitting  that  all  Mr.  Woods'  indictments  are 
true,  logic  would  seem  to  lead  still  further  and 
supplement  the  four  parts  here  dealing  with  seg- 
ments of  the  question  to  arrive  at  the  most 
collossal  of  all  blunders,  that  of  the  war  itself. 
To  the  ordinary  practical  mind  preventive  meas- 
ures might  be  pursued  more  profitably  here  than 
anywhere  else.  It  is  evident  that  the  author,  too, 
feels  some  such  truth,  for,  in  the  case  of  Germany's 
failure  to  make  pre-war  peace  plans  possible,  he 
says,  "Even  if  we  should  grant  the  German  claim 
the  'the  war  was  forced  upon  us,'  it  still  re- 
mains probable  that  with  Germany's  active  aid, 
peace  could  have  been  forced  upon  Europe,  and 
it  is  now  clear  as  daylight  that  that  was  the  only 
wise  plan.     The  other  was  fatal." 

Prevention  of  war  is  itself  a  task  to  engage  all 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  all  the  race.  For 
when  we  have  eliminated  all  those  losses  of  Hfe 
and  property  due  to  faulty  generalship  or  insuffi- 
cient training  and  supplies  there  still  remain  those 
terrific  losses  incident  to  any  modern  war,  however 
expertly  waged,  losses  which  are,  seemingly,  just 
as  unnecessary  as  any  that  are  due  to  faulty 
technique. 

Political  Handbook  of  the  World. — Parlia- 
ments, Parties  and  Press,  as  of  January, 
1931,  edited  by  Walter  H.  Mallory.  Pp.  200. 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1931.  Price, 
$2.50. 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  with  offices  at 
45  East  65th  Street,  New  York  City,  has  been 
issuing  these  reference  books  annually  since  1928. 
They  are  invaluable  tools  when  used  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  or  reliable  history  for  the  past  season. 
The  countries  of  the  world  are  alphabetically 
arranged;  their  political  officials  Hsted,  party  pro- 
grams and  leaders  described. 
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A  most  valuable  service  to  the  reader  of  for- 
eign news  is  the  listing  of  foreign  newspapers, 
with  editors  and  party  affiliations.  The  new  vol- 
ume has  been  enlarged  to  include  the  organization 
and  personnel  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  American  Year  Book,  edited  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart  and  William  Schuyler.  Pp.  866 
and  index.  New  York  Times  Co.,  New  York, 
1931.     Price,  $7.50. 

Again  this  useful  compendium  of  American 
progress  during  the  year  just  passed  comes  to  our 
library.  Under  its  competent  editorship  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  47  learned  societies,  factual  arti- 
cles have  been  gathered  covering  the  following 
fields:  Historical;  American  Government;  gov- 
ernmental functions;  economics  and  business;  so- 
cial conditions  and  aims;  science,  principles  and 
application,  and  the  humanities. 

Readers  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  will  doubt- 
less find  particularly  interesting  Division  II  of  the 
historical  section,  which  deals  with  international 
situations  affecting  the  United  States.  The  intent 
:n  these  essays — which  treat  of  such  things  as  the 
tx)ndon  Naval  Conference,  the  United  States  and 
-Jie  World  Court,  Latin-American  relations  and 
I  :jo  on — is  to  avoid  argument  and  opinion,  but  to 
summarize  the  country's  operations  during  the 
year.  It  is  doubtless  impossible  for  persons  known 
to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  stand  of  the  govern- 
ment on  any  question,  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
.strict  impartiality.  Authors  here  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Yet  the  purpose  to  be  factual  is  quite 
clear  and  therefore  the  summaries  are  valuable, 
since  all  are  by  recognized  experts  in  their  several 
fields.  Fortunately,  the  book  is  thoroughly  in- 
dexed. 

Religious  Aspects  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
by  Charles  S.  Brac'en.  Pp.  338  and  index.   Duke 
1     University  Press,  N.  C,  1930.    Price  $3.50. 
I 

'  The  Conquistadors  who  penetrated  into  the 
Hvestern  world  have  long  been  known  by  their 
jdiscoveries  and  conquests.  Though  most  often 
pictured  with  the  cross  in  one  hand  and  the 
eword  in  the  other,  it  is  usually  only  the  work 
of  the  sword  that  has  been  studied.  Professor 
Braden  of  Northwestern  University  does  in  this 
book  what  has  not  been  attempted  before  in  Eng- 
lish— he  tells  the  story  of  the  religious  side  of 
Ihat  conquest,  at  least  as  it  applies  to  Mexico  in 
jlhe  16th  century.  It  is  an  interesting  work,  done 
in  the  spirit  of  detached  scholarship  and  en- 
riched with  numerous  quotations  from  sources 
contemporary  with  the  period. 

The  story  begins  with  the  state  of  religion  in 
Spain  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  tlie  religion 
in  Mexico  at  the  same  time,  having,  as  it  did, 
ividences  of  some  unknown  earlier  Christian  in- 
fluence. The  personality  of  Cortez  flashes  out, 
human  and  dramatic  at  many  points.  His  letter 
to  his  sovereign  asking  for  missionaries  con- 
trasts the  native  priesthood,  "honorable  and 
rhaste,"  with  the  vicious  and  profane  prelates 
who  might  be  sent  from  Spain.  His  request  for 
really  devoted  missionaries  was  granted  and  the 
:haracter  of  the  monks  who  first  came  to  Mexico 
was  of  a  high  type.     Narrow  and  fanatical  they 


were  by  modern  standards,  but  truly  devoted  and 
holy  in  life. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians,  the  developing 
of  the  native  church,  and  its  relations  to  civil 
affairs  are  pertinent  to  any  study  of  the  same 
questions  today  in  Mexico.  For  the  crown  de- 
terminedly kept  church  control  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  preists.  This  old  policy  is  still  a  force  in 
Mexican  politics.  It  is  also  proved — and  this 
makes  the  study  peculiarly  interesting  for  those 
interested  in  Mexico — that  traces  of  ancient  cults 
still  survive  there  and  thus  make  the  Mexican 
church  different  from  the  same  church  in  Europe 
today. 
The    American    Leviathan — The    Republic   in 

THE  Machine  Age,  by  Charles  A.  Beard  and 

William  Beard.    Pp.  798  and  index.    Macmillan 

Co.,  New  York,  1930.    Price  $5. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  its 
operation  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  purely  legal 
or  political  study.  The  Constitution  itself  has 
had  to  spread  its  feathers  enormously  to  accom- 
modate the  brood  of  chicks  now  under  its  wings. 
Dr.  Beard  the  political  scientist  and  his  son,  a 
technologist,  have  collaborated  in  this  study  of 
the  influence  of  modern  science  and  industry  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  find  this  Government  a  highly  complex 
structure  today,  perhaps  fitly  called  a  Leviathan, 
after  Hobbes'  "State."  So  many  technical  quali- 
fications are  now  required  for  carrying  on  execu- 
tive departments  that  the  idea  of  direct  Demo- 
cratic control  seems  an  anachronism.  So  much 
of  foreign  intercourse  now  depends  upon  knowl- 
edge of  sociology,  commerce,  even  upon  adver- 
tizing, that  the  common  man  can  surely  not 
expect  to  follow  or  dictate  all  the  moves.  In 
fact  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  all 
the  public  can  do  is  to  name  the  ends  to  be 
attained,  and  not  the  methods  of  reaching  them. 

It  is  a  pragmatic  study,  this  by  the  Beards, 
father  and  son.  It  begins  with  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  then,  pursuing  the  rapid  factual-sum- 
mary method,  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Govern- 
ment operates,  what  functions  have  been  added 
to  it  with  the  rapid  growth  of  complicated  in- 
dustrialism. 

They  show  not  only  the  original  work  of  the 
executive  departments,  but  how  the  Government 
has  affected  transportation,  business,  labor  and 
immigration,  agriculture,  reclamation,  public  wel- 
fare, relations  with  our  own  States  and  with 
foreign  states.  They  appraise,  without  bias,  the 
war  machine  in  peace  time  and  in  war  time,  and 
the  present  trend  toward  peace  as  it  affects  the 
Government. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  book  is  a  list  for 
each  chapter,  of  illustrative  moving  pictures,  as 
well  as  the  more  usual  bibliography. 

Such  a  book  as  this  finds  itself  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  present  development  in  technology, 
with  the  present  tendency  to  base  all  thought 
upon  evidence,  and  all  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
world  upon  economics.  It  gives,  too,  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  this  vast  Government  machine, 
busy  at  its  work  with  the  new  tools  and  in  the 
new  mode. 
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Facing  the  Issue  Squarely,  by  Robert  C.  Hall. 
Pp.  190.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1930. 
Price  $1.75. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book,  "A  Plea  for  the 
Supremacy  of  Law  Over  Violence,"  is  most  in- 
viting. You  settle  down  for  a  good  read. 
How  smoothly  everything  is  reduced  to  simple 
formulas !  Why  have  we  made  such  a  to-do  over 
world  peace  and  its  difficulties?  It  looks  so  easy 
as  to  be  unavoidable  by  common-sense  peoples. 
But  somehow  it  is  too  easy.  You  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  some  facts  exist  which  have  not  been 
counted.  Can  Mr.  Hall  have  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  reasons  for  things?  At  last  you 
come  upon  it.  International  force  to  be  used 
against  nations,  evoked  by  the  worn  analogy  of 
governments  and  individual  law-breakers.  The 
author  seemingly  knows  only  some  of  the  reasons 
why  America  has  held  together.  After  all,  there 
is  sense  as  well  as  authority  in  "holding  fast  to 
that  which  is  good."  Meanwhile,  of  course,  and 
except  in  this  one  field  of  promised  international 
force,  America  has  no  fear  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments. She  is  already  busy  along  thousands  of 
lines. 

Realism  in  Romantic  Japan,  by  Miriam  Beard. 
Pp.  521.     Macmillan,  New  York,  1931.     Price, 

$5. 

Strange  to  the  imagination  is  the  juxtaposition 
of  lotus  and  dynamo.  Yet  this  is  modern  Japan. 
And  in  her  book  Miriam  Beard  helps  us  sense  the 
inner  soul  of  an  ancient  culture  combining  today 
with  the  new.  Will  Japan,  mayhap,  adopt  indus- 
trial modernism  without  losing  her  sense  of  beauty, 
balance  and  simplicity  ?  Almost  we  are  persuaded 
to  believe  it. 

We  see  the  Japanese  as  colorful  and  ceremon- 
ious; group-minded,  withal,  and  as  hero-wor- 
shipping as  ourselves.  We  see  into  merchants'  vil- 
las and  peasants'  or  laborers'  huts,  finding  neither 
overornamentation  in  the  one  nor  tawdry  ugliness 
in  the  other.  Direct  simplicity,  a  touch  of  grace 
characterizes  both.  Persons  typical  of  many 
classes  appear;  officials,  a  Buddhist  abbott,  geisha 
girls,  coolies,  peasants,  water  gypsies,  merchants. 
Samurai — all  are  understandingly  interpreted  for 
the  foreigner. 

More  and  more  are  Japanese  men,  says  Mrs. 
Beard,  like  their  western  brethren,  plunging  into 
business  and  leaving  more  of  the  gentler  arts  in 
the  hands  of  their  wives.  Therefore,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  the  housewife  is  modifying 
standards  of  all  kinds.  "So  when  we  say  Japan 
must  guard  its  ancient  taste;  or  Japan  must  prog- 
ress in  living  conditions,  in  reality  we  mean  this 
demure  being,  whose  sleeves  bulge  with  purchases, 
must  do  these  things." 

It  is  perhaps  in  her  delineations  of  the  rulers 
of  Japan  that  the  author  is  most  entertaining. 
The  cheery,  rowdy  side  of  Japanese  nature  dis- 
plays itself  in  many  incidents  in  and  out  of  the 
Diet.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  the  author, 
"the  Japanese  Government  is  a  chip  off  the  same 
block  as  other  governments.     It  is,  after  all,  not 


really  a  machine.  It  is  a  contraption."  And  the 
men  who  run  this  contraption  have,  as  elsewhere, 
a  large  mixture  of  aristocrat  and  plebian.  With 
a  different  cultural  background,  they  have  many 
of  the  same  traits  as  officials  the  world  around. 

All  in  all,  one  leaves  this  interpretation  of  cities 
and  byways,  temples  and  homes,  gardens,  customs, 
newspapers  and  industries,  and  above  all,  of  types 
and  personalities,  with  a  feeling  that  Japan  is  still 
unique,  but  that  here  in  the  East  one  may  rec- 
ognize the  oneness  of  the  "spinning  world  upon 
which  he  rides — a  world  that  defies  the  bookish 
division  into  hemispheres."  Further,  one  wishes 
to  share  somewhat  the  grace  of  the  old  civilization 
even  while  spreading  the  utilities  of  the  new. 

The  International  City  of  Tangier,  by  Graham 
H.  Stuart.     Pp.  316,  including  appendixes  and 
index.    Stanford  University  Press.    Price,  $4. 
(Reviewed  by  Jackson  H.  Ralston.) 

This  book  furnishes,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
the  only  complete  up-to-date  review  of  the  politi- 
cal situation  of  one  of  the  two  international 
cities  of  the  world,  the  other  city  being  Shanghai. 

In  succession  the  author  presents  and  discusses 
the  city  of  Tangier,  historically;  its  international 
problems;  international  rivalries  in  Morocco;  in- 
ternationalization of  Tangier;  Tangier  and  the 
World  War;  the  statute  of  1923  governing  Tan- 
gier; the  revised  statute  of  1928;  Tangier's  inter- 
national government ;  its  administration ;  its  courts 
and  its  codes,  with  the  conclusions  of  the  author. 
An  extended  bibliography  is  furnished,  with  ap- 
pendixes including  and  relating  to  the  statute  of 
1928. 

Professor  Stuart  very  skilfully  and  completely 
develops  the  history  and  government  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  jurisdictions  in  the  world. 
He  traces  the  growth  of  its  international  govern- 
ment from  minor  beginnings  relating  to  health 
regulations  and  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tionally managed  lighthouse  at  Cape  Spartel  to 
an  elaborate  government  in  which  several  foreign 
nations  and  representatives  of  the  local  Moham- 
medan and  Jewish  populations  take  part.  The 
United  States  can  avail  itself  of  a  right  to  join,  as 
indeed  it  does  contribute  to  maintain  the  Cape 
Spartel  lighthouse,  but  so  far  has  preferred  not 
to  do  so. 

The  weakness  of  the  government  seems  to  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  local 
population,  while  in  a  manner  represented,  can 
take  no  part  whatsoever  in  choosing  its  rulers. 
Nevertheless  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  laying 
aside  what  one  may  call  the  great  political  "over- 
head," the  affairs  of  Tangier  are  fairly  well  con- 
ducted. 

The  significant  thing  about  it  all  is  that  repre- 
sentatives of  nations  as  far  apart  as  France,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Portugal 
(with  the  assistance  of  Mohammedans  and  Jews), 
can  work  with  an  eye  single  to  the  good  of  a  city 
in  which  their  international  interests  are  largely 
lacking. 

Professor  Stuart  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work 
and  one  in  the  interest  of  international  peace  and 
understanding. 
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Our  American  Perspective 

WORLD  peace  can  be  achieved  by  no 
one  nation,  not  even  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  international  problem.  It 
is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  thoughtful 
people  among  us  should  frequently  wonder 
how  far  we  of  the  United  States  are  re- 
sponsible when  international  difficulties 
arise  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  soon 
learn  that  the  weathervane  of  peace  is  never 
fixed  for  long.  In  the  dispute  now  going 
on  between  England  and  India,  our  Govern- 
ment has  not  thought  it  wise  to  interfere 
directly  or  indirectly.  Most  of  us  would 
agree,  probably,  that  the  attitude  of  our 
Government  toward  that  issue  has  been 
wise.  We  joined  other  nations  to  fight  Ger- 
many only  fourteen  years  ago,  and  what- 
ever we  may  think  now,  we  of  America 
thought  at  the  time  that  that  was  just.  Now 
we  have  just  been  trying  to  straighten  out 
financial  difficulties  in  Germany.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  sat  down  with  representatives 
of  other  Governments  in  Paris  and  in  Lon- 
don quite  as  if  we  never  heard  of  Jefferson's 
advice  to  avoid  foreign  entanglements.  In 
the  pursuit  of  our  national  interests,  we  are 
arely  long  on  a  straight  course. 

There  are  many  troublesome  issues  in 
Europe  over  which  some  of  us  find  it  diffi- 
cult not  to  get  disturbed.  There  are,  for 
example,  groups  among  us  who  feel  keenly 
the  will  to  a  greater  freedom  in  Macedonia, 
a  question  threatening  the  peaceful  relations 
between  Bulgaria  and  Jugo-Slavia,  two  na- 
tions friendly  to  the  United  States.  Two 
rather  sharply  defined  groups  in  our  coun- 


try are  at  loggerheads  over  the  role  of  Mus- 
solini in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  While  there 
seems  to  be  no  clearly  defined  opinion  in 
America  as  to  Mr.  Briand's  plan  for  a  Fed- 
eration of  Europe,  opinions  there  are. 
There  was  a  time  when  our  Government  felt 
a  very  deep  interest  in  the  development  of 
democratic  forms  of  government  elsewhere, 
in  Greece,  in  Hungary,  in  Prussia,  in  France, 
especially  in  South  America.  There  are 
dictators  today  in  Italy,  in  Poland,  in  Jugo- 
slavia, in  Russia,  in  various  lands  through- 
out Africa,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  other 
sections  of  the  world;  yet,  for  some  reason, 
our  passion  for  freedom  seems  to  remain 
untouched.  And  now,  for  some  reason,  Mr. 
Hoover's  proposal  of  June  20,  proposing  the 
postponement  during  one  year  of  all  pay- 
ments on  international  debts  aroused  us 
more  than  any  other  event  since  the  Armi- 
stice of  November  18,  1918.  An  economic 
situation  facing  the  world  may  blind  us  for 
a  time  to  other  dangers  threatening  the 
peace  among  nations;  but  it  will  not  be  for 
long. 

There  are  other  and  more  difficult  prob- 
lems. There  is  the  specially  troublesome 
problem  in  Europe,  involving  the  territory 
about  the  size  of  our  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, called  the  Polish  Corridor.  That 
stretch  of  territory  follows  in  a  general  way 
the  course  of  the  river  Vistula,  from  the  for- 
mer Polish  boundary  through  West  Prussia 
to  the  Baltic.  Here  is  an  issue,  indeed! 
That  Corridor  was  established  in  conform- 
ity with  Mr.  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  for  the  purpose  of 
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giving  to  the  newly  created  Poland  an  out- 
let to  the  sea.    It  was  formerly  an  integral 
part  of  the  German  territory  known  as  West 
Prussia.    The  port  for  that  section  has  been 
for  centuries  the  ancient  West  Prussian  city 
of  Danzig.    Historically,  the  Corridor  ter- 
ritory belonged  to  the  Germans  for  over  a 
century,  following  the  year  1300;  then  to 
Poland  for  over  three  hundred  years;  again 
to  Germany  from  1771  to  1919,  when  it  was 
turned  back  to  Poland.    Since  1919,  when 
there  were  over  a  million  Germans  in  that 
section,  many  have  left;  until  now  there  are 
approximately  only  one  hundred  thousand 
Germans  throughout  the  section  known  as 
the  Corridor.    And  yet,  throughout  the  re- 
gion, racial  and  religious  antagonisms  are 
bitter.   Poland  insists  that  she  must  retain 
the  Corridor  as  her  own  territorial  approach 
to  the  sea.    Germany  insists,  on  the  other 
hand,   that   she   should  have   a  territorial 
right  of  way  to  her  own  East  Prussia.  Thus, 
as  will  appear  from  the  accompanying  map, 
the  two  countries  are  faced  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  in- 
terests.   Danzig  is  thoroughly  German.    It 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  it  is  to  the  Vistula  what  New 
Orleans  is  to  the  Mississippi.    The  people 
of  Danzig,  a  Free  City  under  the  Aegis  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  wish  to  retain  their 
entity  as  a  city  of  Germans.  Poland  insists 
that  her  port  on  the  Baltic  must  be  Polish. 
Unable  thus  far  to  win  the  political  allegi- 
ance of  Danzig,  Poland  is  building  a  port 
of  her  own  on  the  site  of  the  little  fishing 
village  a  dozen  miles  west  of  Danzig,  a  port 
now  known  as  Gdynia,  and  connecting  it, 
furthermore,  to  the  hinterland  by  a  new 
railroad.    This  new  port  has  already  de- 
veloped within  the  last  five  years  from  a 
population  of  about  300  to  45,000.  Danzig 
is  naturally  greatly  disturbed,  for  the  ques- 
tion facing  her  is,  "Shall  we  remain  German 
and  lose  our  trade,  or  lose  our  nationality 
and  keep  our  business?"   Here  is  a  situa- 


tion thought  by  many  careful  observers  to 
be  more  threatening  than  any  other  to  the 
peace  of  Europe;  more  threatening  than 
tariffs,  than  armaments,  than  Russia,  than 
debts. 

Yet,  the  attention  of  our  people  seems  to 
be  wholly  concentrated  upon  debts.  Those 
for  the  moment  seem  to  be  our  only  inter- 
national question,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  but  factors  in  a  much  larger  prob- 
lem. 


Germany's   Cause   for   Anxiety 

BUT  there  is  a  world  issue  destined  to  be 
more  bitterly  fought  over  than  tariffs, 
than  armaments,  than  Russia,  than  debts, 
than  the  Corridor.  It  is  not,  the  estrange- 
ment between  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World 
Court,  the  differences  between  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Pact 
of  Paris,  the  Balkans,  the  economic  de- 
pression. None  need  to  belittle  the  im- 
portance of  any  of  these.  Indeed,  they  are 
not  entirely  separate  problems;  for  there 
are  interrelations  that  tie  them  more  or 
less  into  one  common  world  situation,  com- 
plicated as  it  is  disturbing. 

The  real  issue  in  Europe,  however,  of 
which  all  these  are  but  parts,  is  the  treaty 
signed  at  Versailles  on-  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June,  1919.  Look  at  the  map  and  see 
what  Germany  asks. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  contains  fifteen 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  known  as  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
spite  of  that  Covenant,  framed  to  "promote 
international  cooperation  and  to  achieve  in- 
ternational peace  and  security,"  nearly 
every  nation  in  Europe  feels  less  secure 
today  than  in  1913.  Notwithstanding  the 
recognition  in  Article  8  of  the  Covenant 
that  "the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  low- 
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est  point  consistent  with  the  national 
safety,"  there  are  more  men  under  arms 
in  Europe  than  ever  before.  True,  the  econ- 
omic situation  in  all  European  lands,  France 
included,  is  dire;  but  that  is  only  an  ex- 
pression of  other  and  disquieting  causes. 
The  Paris  Pact,  for  example,  is  quite  out 
of  step  with  the  Covenant,  for  there  are 
many  treaties  now  in  force  which  provide, 
under  given  circumstances,  for  the  waging 
of  war,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Little  Entente, 
the  military  alliances,  the  Treaties  of  Lo- 
carno, even  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  itself.  Such  arrangements  may 
maintain  an  armistice;  they  cannot  be 
counted  as  permanent  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  peace  between  nations. 

Under  one  section  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, Germany  lost   13  per  cent  of  her 


former  territory.  Under  Part  8,  Section  I, 
keystone  of  the  treaty,  all  responsibility  for 
the  World  War  is  laid  upon  Germany. 
Under  Part  5,  Germany  undertook  to  ob- 
serve the  treaty  "in  order  to  render  pos- 
sible the  initiation  of  a  general  limitation 
of  the  armaments  of  all  nations."  There 
has  been  no  such  general  limitation  of  arm- 
aments. Because  of  the  treaty,  Germany 
lost  nearly  30,000  square  miles  of  her  ter- 
ritory, 5,606  square  miles  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, with  a  population  of  1,700,000,  to 
France;  16,378  square  miles  in  the  Cor- 
ridor, with  a  population  of  2,934,000,  to 
Poland;  1,441  square  miles  in  Upper  Sile- 
sia, with  a  population  of  1,124,000,  to  Po- 
land, and  122  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  48,000,  to  Czechoslovakia;  726 
square  miles   in   the   Saar   Basin,   with  a 
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population  of  793,000,  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; 739  square  miles  of  West  Prussia, 
with  a  population  of  330,000,  to  the  Danzig 
Free  State;  1,542  square  miles  of  North 
Schleswig,  with  a  population  of  166,000,  to 
Denmark;  1,026  square  miles  of  the  Memel 
District,  with  a  population  of  145,000,  to 
Lithuania;  400  square  miles  of  Eupen- 
Malmedy,  with  a  population  of  60,000,  to 
Belgium. 

While  Germany  recognizes  that  she  is  a 
defeated  nation,  there  is  an  outspoken  de- 
mand throughout  the  land  for  a  new  deal. 
Germany  may  be  expected  to  demand  fur- 
ther revisions  of  the  payments  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  as  modified  by  the 
Dawes  Plan,  later  by  the  Young  Plan,  and 
now  by  the  Hoover  proposal;  but  we  may 
expect  also  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
rearrangement  of  her  eastern  frontiers  both 
along  the  Corridor  and  Upper  Silesia;  the 
return  of  the  Saar;  the  recovery  of  Danzig: 
union  with  Austria,  and  either  the  increase 
of  her  military  force  or  the  decrease  of  the 
military  strength  of  others,  especially 
France  and  Poland. 

Of  course  Germany  is  not  the  only  in- 
terested party.  Under  the  general  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  the  sup- 
plementary Treaty  of  St.  Germain  of  1919, 
Austrian  territory,  known  as  the  South 
Tyrol  with  its  250,230  Germans,  Trieste, 
Istria,  Zara,  and  certain  islands  of  the  sea, 
have  all  been  turned  over  to  Italy;  Galicia 
has  been  given  to  Poland;  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia and  part  of  Silesia,  with  over  three 
million  Germans,  have  been  given  to 
Czechoslovakia;  Carniola,  Dalmatia,  Bos- 
nia, Harzevonia  have  been  handed  over  to 
Yugoslavia,  and  Bukowina  to  Rumania. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  also,  and 
of  the  supplementary  Treaty  of  Neuilly, 
of  1919,  Bulgaria  lost  8  per  cent  of  her 
territory. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  the  later  treaty  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon   of    1920,   Hungary   is 


today  less  than  one-third  her  former  size. 
Hungary  has  lost  over  three  million  Hun- 
garians; one-half  million  to  Yugoslavia; 
three-quarters  of  a  million  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia; 1,700,000  through  Transylvania  to 
Rumania,  and  65,000  to  Austria.  Of  her 
former  total  population,  three  and  one-half 
million  have  gone  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
over  four  million  to  Yugoslavia  and  Ru- 
mania. Of  the  twenty  million  in  erstwhile 
Greater  Hungary,  thirteen  and  one-half 
million  are  gone.  It  is  not  without  interest, 
furthermore,  to  note  that  the  Hungarian 
army  is  now  35,000;  the  Czechoslavakian 
army,  160,000;  the  Rumanian,  232,000, 
and  the  Yugoslavian,  150,000  men.  The 
proud  Magyars  of  a  thousand  years  are 
existing  under  the  regency  of  Admiral 
Horthy,  the  control  of  Count  Bethlen,  and 
complaining  the  while  that  they  are  denied 
the  right  of  self-determination.  They  re- 
sent their  lot,  especially  because,  as  they 
claim,  Hungary  was  in  no  sense  guilty  of 
starting  the  war;  indeed,  as  they  insist. 
Count  Tisza — their  only  representative  at 
the  conference  which  brought  Hungary  into 
the  conflict — flatly  objected  to  the  war. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles bristles  with  difficulties.  Shall  Prus- 
sia be  allowed  to  take  over  Polish  Pome- 
rania  in  her  efforts  to  get  a  territorial  link 
with  East  Prussia?  Is  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
be  left  alone?  Shall  Austria  regain  the 
Adige  from  Italy?  Shall  Hungary  be  al- 
lowed to  take  back  Transylvania?  Must 
England  be  made  to  get  out  of  Palestine 
and  of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris?  Has  the  time  come  for  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy  to  be  denied  further 
funds  for  reparations  throughout  the  areas 
devastated  by  German  armies? 

Thus  the  basic  issue  in  Europe  is.  Shall 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  supple- 
mentary treaties  of  St.  Germain,  of  Neully, 
and  of  Trianon,  be  revised? 

There  is  a  powerful  group  of  states,  each 
pleading    for   revision.     These   states   are 
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Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  all 
seemingly  supported  by  Italy.  The  states 
opposed  to  revision  are  France,  Belgium, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Ru- 
mania, the  last  three  of  which  compose  the 
rather  formidable  Little  Entente.  The  re- 
visionists not  only  complain  of  the  injus- 
tices of  the  treaties;  they  point  out  that, 
following  1815,  peace  was  maintained 
throughout  Europe  by  the  gradual  modifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  that, 
therefore,  from  now  on,  peace  will  have  to 
be  maintained  by  the  gradual  modification 

I  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  anti-revi- 
jnists,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  ground 
at  the  treaty  cannot  be  revised  because 
Istory  has  shown  that  whenever  "Ger- 
any  is  given  an  inch  she  will  take  an  ell." 
All  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles realize  that  if  Germany  is  found 
guiltless  of  the  war,  her  guilt  being  firmly 
established  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  treaties  will  break  down. 
That  would  spell  for  Europe  nothing  but 
anarchy. 

So  there  it  remains,  the  issue  of  issues  in 
Europe.  Over  it  hover  all  the  angers  and 
bitternesses  associated  with  the  lost  German 
colonies,  the  Alto  Adige,  the  Polish  Corri- 
dor, Gdynia  and  Danzig,  war  guilt,  debts, 
and  the  rest.  Is  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
to  be  changed?    That  is  the  issue. 

When  it  is  charged  that  the  treaty  is 
humiliating  to  Germany,  to  Austria,  to 
Hungary,  it  is  replied  that  the  Treaty  of 
1815  and  the  Treaty  of  1871  were  humili- 
ating to  France;  the  Treaty  of  1866  was 
humiliating  to  regal  Austria;  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  of  1917,  was  humiliating  to 
Poland.  To  the  agitating  minorities  calling 
for  revision  of  the  treaties,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  while  there  were  twenty  million  dis- 
contented minorities  in  Europe  before  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  there  are  now  less 
than  one  hundred  million  of  these  disturb- 
ing portions  of  the  populations. 


Shall  the  treaty  be  changed?  It  has 
been  changed.  Those  portions  relating  to 
the  trial  of  the  Kaiser,  to  the  assessment 
of  reparations,  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine- 
land,  have  been  changed.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  stop  modifications  for  the  future. 
Change  is  the  law  of  life.  As  Emerson 
points  out  in  his  essay  on  "Compensation": 
"The  changes  which  break  up  at  short  in- 
tervals the  prosperity  of  men  are  advertise- 
ments of  a  nature  whose  law  is  growth."  So 
the  question  is  not,  after  all.  Shall  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  be  changed!  The 
question  is,  How  much  further  shall  it  be 
changed!  That,  in  our  judgment,  is  the 
most  serious  political  question  facing  the 
world.  Germany  may  be  counted  on  to  see 
that  the  question  is  not  forgotten. 


An  Estimate  of  the  French 
Position 

THE  writer  of  these  lines  has  been  in 
France  since  the  war  many  times.  He 
has  many  highly  valued  acquaintances 
among  the  French  people.  He  dares  to  set 
forth,  therefore,  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
considerable  public  opinion  in  that  land, 
about  the  Hoover  moratorium  and  the  pres- 
ent financial  crisis  in  Europe. 

There  is  a  sizeable  belief  in  France  that 
we  are  trying  to  play  horse  with  her,  our 
translation  of  "L'Amerique  se  fiche  de 
nous."  French  people  understand  that 
President  Hoover's  activities  may  well  work 
to  the  advantage  of  Germany;  but  many 
Frenchmen  fail  to  see  how  they  will  be  of 
help  to  France.  The  French  see  themselves 
as  more  heavily  taxed  than  any  other 
people.  They  live  only  by  the  strictest 
economy,  giving  up  almost  all  luxuries  and 
even  comforts.  Therefore,  why,  they  ask, 
should  they  pay  for  Germany's  follies? 
Why  shouldn't  other  nations  help  Germany 
in  proportion  to  their  actual  resources? 
When  they  are  charged  that  the  French  are 
courting  bankruptcy  for  their  enemies,  they 
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reply  that  the  interests  of  their  own  people 
must  come  first,  especially  just  now  when 
firms  are  running  at  a  loss,  cost  of  living 
climbing,  social  discontent  following  in  the 
wake  of  increasing  unemployment.  There 
is  a  feeling  throughout  France  that  Mr. 
Hoover  has  been  guilty  of  a  gross  lack 
of  tact  in  the  way  he  launched  his  pro- 
posal, and  the  French  are  not  slow  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  France  is  not  ac- 
customed to  swallow  such  proceedings  un- 
questioningly,  especially  when  she  is  ex- 
pected to  foot  the  bill.  It  is  not  generally 
believed  in  France  that  the  German  people 
are  suffering  as  they  would  have  the  world 
believe;  they  just  haven't  retrenched  as 
much  as  the  French.  They  point  out  that 
in  1926,  France,  faced  by  a  similar  situa- 
tion, tightened  her  belt  and  saved  herself. 
It  is  natural  for  the  French  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  Germans  should  first 
help  themselves.  "Why  should  we  be  ex- 
pected to  mend  all  the  breakage  of  our 
enemies?"    they  ask. 

For  France  to  lose  $89,150,000  at  this 
time,  as  provided  in  the  Hoover  plans,  is 
serious.  Life  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult in  France.  Industries  are  closing. 
Bread,  which  was  twenty  centimes  before 
the  War,  is  now  two  francs  and  forty  cen- 
times; sugar  has  increased  from  sixty  cen- 
times to  four  francs,  butter  from  one  franc 
sixty  centimes  to  fourteen  francs.  Taxes 
are  slowly  stifling  everyone.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  France  has  more  gold  than  any 
other  country  except  the  United  States,  the 
banks  are  slow  to  lend  it  because  of  the 
unsettled  conditions.  There  is  a  growing 
bitterness  in  the  nation.  The  bourgeoisie, 
gradually  being  crushed  out,  incriminates 
Briand  and  his  poHtics,  charging  that  he 
is  always  making  concessions  to  foreign 
states,  betraying  his  own  nation  the  while. 
The  lower  classes  are  beginning  to  fear  for 
their  daily  bread,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  accuse  the  whole  of  the  social  ma- 
chine, and  because  of  the  many  fears  and 


disillusions,  communism  is  slowly  rising. 
Where  it  will  all  end,  no  one  claims  to 
know;  but  there  is  a  fear  of  the  worst.  An 
informed  correspondent  writes:  "There  is 
a  sort  of  growling  in  the  crowd  everywhere; 
every  man  looks  upon  his  neighbor  as  a 
possible  enemy."  Even  Paris  is  changing. 
There  are  fewer  flowers.  The  number  of 
automobiles  has  been  reduced  by  a  third. 
The  big  hotels  are  practically  empty;  the 
shops  also.  Everybody  is  reducing  expenses 
to  the  bone.  The  average  shareholder  has 
lost  about  two-thirds  of  his  fortune.  The 
new  fashions  allow  the  reshaping  of  last 
year's  dresses  and  hats.  The  new  novels 
appear  in  cheap  editions.  Second-hand  cars 
are  the  vogue.  There  is  a  rush  on  small 
flats,  one  room  and  a  kitchen,  which  are 
rare  and  dear;  the  big  flats  remain  empty. 
The  Colonial  Exhibition  is  very  well  or- 
ganized, but  it  will  not  be  a  success  finan- 
cially. As  one  Frenchman  puts  it:  "Few 
people  come  except  Germans,  who  seem  to 
be  able  to  travel  for  pleasure.  It  all  gives 
one  a  queer,  creepy  feeling."  It  appears 
that  only  two-thirds  of  last  year's  quantity 
of  corn  land  has  been  tilled  this  summer, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  a  specially  ominous 
sign. 

The  French  remember.  They  have  con- 
crete reasons  for  remembering.  They  con- 
sider it  rather  strange  that  other  peoples 
forget  so  easily  that  the  world  was  happy 
enough  before  Germany's  "unqualifiable 
agression."  The  French  are  always  con- 
scious that  there  can  be  no  distress  in 
Germany  comparable  to  the  four  years  of 
torture  in  the  devastated  and  occupied  re- 
gions of  France.  Most  of  us  will  surely 
have  to  admit  that. 

In  a  recent  French  publication  there  is  a 
cartoon  representing  President  Hoover  as 
nurse,  speaking  to  Marianne.  The  nurse 
says:  "My  girl,  you  must  give  to  little 
Willy  all  those  biscuits  you  have  put  by, 
for  he  has  thrown  his  in  the  mud  and  has 
none   left,   you   see."     Marianne   replies: 
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"Why  don't  you  give  him  some  out  of  your 
big  box?"  Of  course  that  is  unjust  to  the 
United  States,  who  stands  to  lose  $246,000,- 
000  the  first  year;  and  to  Belgium,  par- 
ticularly, among  the  rest. 

The  French  are  realists.   They  know  all 
about  the  military  activities  in  Germany, 
the  "Deutchland,"  the  "Casques  d'acier." 
They  are  quite  willing  to  help  people  who 
acknowledge  their  mistakes;  but  they  con- 
sider Germany's  cocksureness  and  insolence 
as  really  too  much.    They  see  "America, 
blind  as  always,"  fully  unaware  that  she  is 
encouraging  Germany  to  insolence  toward 
ance.  A  correspondent  writes:  "Of  course 
must  help;  but  why  should  we  be  ex- 
ited to  do  more  than  anyone  else  just 
:ause  we  have  worked,  saved,  and  econ- 
ized  more?"    Many  of  the  French  look 
<n  Germany's  attitude  toward  France  as 
til  nigh  intolerable.    Germany  seems  to 
'.y:  "Help  us,  dog,  you  can't  do  otherwise, 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  would  break  you; 
we  don't  have   to  have  any  gratefulness 
toward  you,  for  you  can't  struggle  against 
our  friends  America  and  England."   These 
i     French  realists  look  upon  the  Hoover  propo- 
\     sition  as  dictated  solely  for  the  protection 
\     of  American  funds  in  Germany.  They  recog- 
nize that  they  will  be  obliged  to  yield  and 
I     to  take  up  once  more  the  load  of  the  wide 
I  »world;  but  that  it  will  all  go  to  prove  that, 
l^phe  Anglo-Saxon  American  race  is,  in  its 
^Hleart,     the     worst     enemy     of     France." 
"Hoover?    Wilson!     Has  President  Hoover 
ly  right  to  assume  responsibilities?    Don't 
^rget  that  already,  and  not  so  long  ago,  the 
r     United  States  failed  to  ratify  President  Wil- 
iBn's  engagements."    As  these  Frenchmen 
see  the  situation,  the  more  they  give,  the 
Lore  there  is  expected;  and  that  so  long 
the  situation  is  grave,  no  one  will  help 
lem  if  they  come  to  grief. 
And  all  this  is  heaped  upon  France,  so 
ley  believe,  to  enable  Germany  to  begin 
lother  war.    While  all  the  nations  are  in- 
oven,  the  failure  of  one  causing  the 
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failure  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  others,  the 
French,  as  they  see  it,  must  now  give  up 
part  of  their  substance  to  those  who  have 
squandered  wilfully  their  own,  a  situation 
applying  to  the  whole  just  now  as  well  as 
to  France.  But  France  firmly  believes  that 
Germany  plans  to  regain  her  losses  if  need 
be  by  war. 

But  the  feeling  in  France  runs  deeper 
still.  "A  thief  is  a  thief;  a  murderer  is  a 
murderer,  and  no  after  misfortune  can  clean 
either  of  his  stains."  That  is  the  feeling  of 
many  Frenchmen.  As  these  Frenchmen 
see  it,  therefore.  President  Hoover  had  no 
right  to  launch  his  thunderbolt  without  pre- 
liminary conversations  with  France,  for  it 
was  France  who  had  to  take  up  the  heaviest 
load.  One  leading  Frenchman  describes  to 
us  the  Hoover  proposition  as  "the  impul- 
sive gesture  of  an  untrained  and  an  unedu- 
cated child." 

Thus  the  French  position  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  No  one  in  France  is 
pleased.  Everyone  is  hurt  by  the  way  the 
proposition  was  launched.  The  French  fear 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  weather  the 
storm.  The  people,  already  taxed  to  the 
very  limit,  wonder  how  they  will  manage 
with  this  additional  burden.  The  French 
do  not  trust  Germany,  and  they  are  exas- 
perated by  her  debtor  insolence.  A  few 
recognize  the  necessity  of  helping  the  Reich ; 
but  they  look  upon  the  necessity  as  smell- 
ing very  bad.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of 
France  as  doing  something  against  her  will 
because  of  pressure  from  the  United  States, 
or  because  they' consider  it  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  It  is  not  comfortable  to  contemplate 
the  French  Government,  severely  shaken, 
charged  with  weakness,  accused  of  anti- 
patriot  leanings.  Thoughtful  Frenchmen 
seem  to  distrust  Germany  today  quite  as 
if  the  War  were  not  yet  over.  But  there 
is  something  deeper  still  in  the  French  mind 
at  this  time.  It  seems  to  say,  "France  finds 
it  easier  to  divide  her  last  crust  of  bread 
with  an  enemy  than  to  accept  insults,  how- 
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ever  hidden;  and  she  finds  it  difficult  to 
ignore  a  sHght  from  an  erstwhile  friend." 
These  are  some  of  the  things  that  should 
sink  in,  as  we  in  America  contemplate  try- 
ing to  straighten  out  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
No  American  will  view  with  complacency 
the  possibility  of  the  alienation  of  France, 
our  first  and  only  ally. 


American  Responsibility 

WITH  a  wisdom  not  infrequent  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  we  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  or 
to  any  of  its  supplementary  treaties.  We 
are  happily  in  position,  therefore,  to  be 
friends  to  all  parties  to  any  European  dis- 
pute, be  it  over  debts  or  whatsoever.  We 
owe  it  to  men  in  our  Congress  that  we  are 
in  this  detached,  yet  friendly  position. 

And  now  that  the  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, it  would  not  be  unfitting  to  utter  a 
word  of  truth  about  that  body.  In  the  first 
place,  carking  criticisms  against  our  United 
States  in  general,  and  of  our  Congress  in 
particular,  recurrently  rampant  throughout 
our  country,  are  not  the  most  hopeful  ways 
for  improving  our  foreign  policy  or  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  peace  between  nations. 
Recent  press  announcements  quote  a  distin- 
guished speaker  as  charging  that,  "We  are 
the  one  country  in  the  world,  except  Mex- 
ico, Russia  and  Turkey,  which  insists  that 
there  be  no  orderly  machinery  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  differences,"  and  that 
"our  country  is  practicing  international 
anarchy  in  insisting  on  an  isolation  that  re- 
quires fleets  and  armaments  to  maintain." 
Again,  according  to  the  press,  another 
charges  our  Senators  with  opinions  that  "it 
would  be  a  slur  upon  the  intelligence  of 
childhood  to  describe  as  infantile."  Of 
course  that  kind  of  talk  is  simply  hitting 
below  the  belt.  None  of  these  criticisms 
is  just.   Why  make  it? 

Evidently,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves 
that  our  American  achievements  in  foreign 


policy  are  dependent  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  upon  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and,  where  money 
is  involved,  upon  the  approval  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  is  no  other  way, 
therefore,  to  advance  the  agencies  of  peace- 
ful settlement  between  nations  than  by  the 
initiative  of  the  President  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Therefore,  fellow 
peace-workers,  why  not  try  for  a  while  work- 
ing with  the  Congress? 

Congressmen  are  not  a  bad  lot.  It  has 
been  the  fortune  of  the  writer  of  these  lines 
to  live  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  is  not  only  Secretary  of 
the  American  Peace  Society;  for  the  last 
dozen  years  he  has  been  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  As  such  he  has  had 
to  work  with  not  a  few  members  of  the 
Congress,  to  associate  with  them  in  Amer- 
ica, aboard  ships,  in  conferences  in  foreign 
lands,  often  in  rather  intimate  ways.  He 
can't  forget  that  those  96  men  have  become 
Senators,  that  those  431  men  and  women 
have  become  Representatives,  because  they 
have  braved  public  examination — the  most 
difficult  of  all  examinations — faced  it  and 
"passed."  Those  people  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
our  531  chosen  ones,  not  figuratively  but 
actually.  As  a  whole  they  are  able  and  high- 
minded  men  and  women.  They  are  indus- 
trious and  patriotic  men  and  women.  There 
is  no  "graft"  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  "racketeering"  in  our 
National  Government.  No  "gangster"  has 
his  hand  on  the  purse  of  Uncle  Sam.  No 
"crook"  can  get  started  up  there,  for  every 
one  of  those  persons  is  watched  by  530 
others.  They  want  to  do  the  right  thing, 
for  votes'  sake  if  for  no  other  reason.  What 
they  crave  is  not  mere  blasts  of  opinion, 
but  statements  of  the  facts.  They  are  more 
anxious  to  do  what  is  right  than  we  are  to 
have  them,  for  upon  them  rests  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  outcome  of  what  they  do. 
These  things  should  be  said,  for  they  are 
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very  substantially  true.  They  are  also 
germane,  especially  when  we  recall  that 
whatever  we  do  to  help  Europe  will  have 
to  be  done  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  these  members  of  our 
Congress. 

Congressmen  are  not  unaware  of  Amer- 
ica's achievements  in  government,  especi- 
ally since  the  second  week  of  May,  1787. 
They  know  that  those  achievements  are  the 
marvel  and  in  certain  respects  the  hope  of 
the  world.  They  know  that  the  greatest 
ce  conference  of  all  time,  measured  by 
ults,  was  the  Federal  Convention  of 
87,  presided  over  by  George  Washing- 
,  of  Virginia,  and  attended  by  over  fifty 
the  founders  of  this  Republic.  They 
low  that  those  founders  faced  and  solved 
e  problems  of  the  relations  between  large 
and  small  States,  of  the  settlement  of  judi- 
cial and  political  controversies,  of  the  coer- 
cion of  States,  and  of  setting  up  a  Govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
B  Fortunately,  Congressmen  are  familiar 
with  the  experience  that  teaches  America 
the  folly  of  taking  part  politically  in  broils 
such  as  are  now  disturbing  the  equanimity 
of  Europe.  They  know  that  if  we  become 
too  intimately  associated  with  Europe  po- 
litically we  shall  find  ourselves,  from  time 
to  time,  obliged  to  take  sides,  possibly  in 
some  major  dispute,  with  the  result  that 
we  shall  surely  find  ourselves  alienating 
peoples  whose  friendship  we  crave,  whit- 
tling off  now  here  now  there  such  influence 
as  we  might  otherwise  have.  By  such  a 
course  we  can  arouse  only  embarrassing  en- 
mities. That  is  why  President  Hoover 
found  it  necessary  recently  to  caution  our 
representatives  in  Europe  to  avoid  all  dis- 
,     cussion   of   political  questions  facing   our 

i.  European  brethren. 
|iThe  greatest  peace  society  in  America — 
'     with  no  blushing  apologies  to  the  American 
^^eace  Society,  now  103  years  old — is  our 
IB^^^'"""^^"^  itself,  with  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee known  as  our  Department  of  State. 


The  Government  is  a  peace  society  that 
works  at  the  job,  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
with  every  government  around  the  world — 
a  peace  society  that  settles  every  day  many 
a  dispute,  and,  while  we  sleep,  actually 
keeps  us  out  of  war.  After  a  good  many 
years  of  tinkering  at  this  peace  business, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  strategy  for  those 
concerned  to  get  results  on  any  interna- 
tional plane  is  to  kick  less  and  help  more 
the  men  whom  we  have  placed  in  positions 
of  trial  and  responsibility.  The  policy  of 
trying  to  get  them  to  do  our  will  by  first 
calling  them  bad  names  is  poor  technique, 
to  say  the  least. 

We  may  well  cling  to  our  basic  American 
principles  of  law  and  justice  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  men.  We  should,  of  course, 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  find  additional 
pacific  means  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  We  must  define  and  ad- 
vertise as  best  we  may  the  rights  and  duties 
of  states. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  situation  in 
Europe,  is  to  stand  by  the  principles  of 
morality  and  justice  as  best  we  can.  We 
must  speak  carefully  when  asked  for  our 
opinions  about  the  specific  issues  left  over 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  That  treaty, 
as  admitted  by  M.  Poincare,  rests  upon 
the  fundamental  thesis  that  Germany  was 
guilty  for  starting  the  war.  If  we  were  to 
take  the  position  that  Germany  was  not 
guilty,  we  would  alienate  France,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and 
Italy.  If  we  were  to  agree  that  Germany 
was  guilty,  we  would  alienate  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria.  It  would 
serve  no  righteous  purpose  by  taking  sides 
on  such  a  controversial  question  to  alienate 
either  of  these  groups.  When  it  is  recalled 
that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  being  sus- 
tained by  force;  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  the  backbone  of  French  policy,  that 
knowing  this,  both  Germany  and  Italy 
threaten  from  time  to  time  to  withdraw; 
that  the  French  insistence  upon  security  is 
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based  upon  her  will  to  protect  herself 
against  the  movement  for  revenge  not  al- 
together absent  from  German  politics;  re- 
calling these  facts,  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  United  States  should  speak  of  these 
matters  only  in  terms  of  principles — prin- 
ciples of  international  morality,  of  law,  of 
justice — and  of  the  necessary  machinery 
for  the  creation  and  protection  of  these. 
There,  in  all  political  questions  affecting 
European  relations,  our  responsibility  ap- 
pears to  end. 


The    American    Peace    Society 

EVEN  a  cursory  view  of  international  re- 
lations convinces  one  of  the  truth  stated 
by  Charles  Evans  Hughes  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law,  in  April, 
1929,  when  he  said,  "The  building  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  peace  is  the  most  distinctive  en- 
terprise of  our  time."  It  is  for  the  rearing  of 
such  "institutions"  that  the  American  Peace 
Society  exists.  Elsewhere  in  these  columns 
is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society's  Board 
of  Directors,  a  report  that  is  worth  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

From  this  report,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Society  wishes  to  strengthen  all  of  its  De- 
partments: its  Department  of  Business;  its 
Circulation  Department;  its  publications, 
including  this  magazine;  its  Library;  its 
financial  resources.  There  are  some  in  the 
Society  who  think  that  the  name  of  this 
magazine,  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  should 
be  changed,  and  it  is  suggested  by  some 
that  a  referendum  vote  be  taken  among  the 
members  of  the  Society  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  should  be  done.  Some  suggest  that  an- 
other referendum  vote  should  be  taken 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  on  the 
question,  How  should  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  be  changed  in  form  and  content  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Society's  aims?  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  are  giving  no  little  atten- 
tion to  the  general  problem  of  selecting 


timely  questions  affecting  war  and  peace, 
questions  considered  suitable  for  special 
study  and  report  at  this  time.  The  Society 
may  be  too  vague  as  to  the  relations 
that  should  be  established  between  it  and 
its  members,  and  between  it  and  kindred  or- 
ganizations. Friends  of  the  Society  will  do 
well  to  study  its  aims,  its  methods,  its  re- 
sults, with  the  view  of  enriching  all  its  ac- 
tivities. 

True,  the  American  Peace  Society  is  a 
nonpartisan,  nonsectarian,  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration, operating  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  It  sets  for  itself  the  task 
of  research  and  education  in  the  realm  of 
international  relations,  perhaps  the  most 
fateful  of  all  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
Persons  interested  to  advance  the  processes 
of  right  in  the  behavior  of  nations  will 
naturally  wish  to  support  the  American 
Peace  Society.  If  they  believe  in  the  im- 
portance of  surveys,  of  study  commissions, 
of  referenda,  of  establishing  and  enlarging 
an  effective  information  service,  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  is  their  opportunity.  The 
Society's  magazine,  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
published  regularly  since  1828,  awaits  the 
improvements  and  extensions  found  to  be 
necessary  by  qualified  expert  opinion.  If 
one  believes  in  frequent  conferences  of  our 
ablest  leaders  in  thought  and  action,  in  jus- 
tice between  nations,  in  going  about  the 
business  with  the  friendliest  cooperation  of 
governments,  one  would-  naturally  wish  to 
associate  oneself  with  this  altogether  worthy 
organization  with  its  honored  past,  its  long 
view  for  the  future,  its  self-explanatory  plan 
for  teamwork,  its  natural  appeal  to  men  of 
affairs.  If,  with  George  Washington,  one 
believes  that  "Truth  will  ultimately  prevail 
where  there  is  pains  taken  to  bring  it  to 
light,"  one  will  find  a  congenial  body  of  fel- 
low-workers within  the  folds  of  the  American 
Peace  Society. 

The  Society  is  bent  on  strengthening  the 
scientific  quality  of  its  work.  An  acceptable 
service  to  world  peace  is  its  goal.    The  ques- 
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tion  is  not,  What  is  the  Society  doing?    The 
question  is  not,  What  is  the  Society  planning 
to  do?    The  question  now  is,  To  what  can 
the  Society  point  as  something  it  has  done? 
The  future  reputation  of  the  Society  will  be 
measured   by   the   number   of  projects   it 
worthily  accomplishes.    Because  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  field,  these  projects  can  never  be 
both  thorough  and  many.     To  be  worth 
while,  the  work  will  have  to  be  limited;  and 
the  work,  whatever  it  is,  will  have  to  be  truly 
international  and  timely.    The  future  of  the 
-^American  Peace  Society  hangs  on  its  serv- 
IHks  to  world  peace.    These  services  will  be 
l^fcriched  by  relating  more  closely  the  art  and 
■Science  of  research  to  the  business  of  inter- 
national conduct,  allying  education  and  for- 
eign behaviour,  making  the  facts  familiar, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  general  public.    It 
is  not  an  easy  business.    There  are  many  ob- 
|H|acles  to  overcome,  inertia,  traditionalism, 
l^ftnflicts  of  interests,  some  selfishness,  and 
||k)  little  ignorance.  The  Society's  problem  is 
to  disarm  such  enemies  by  the  power  of 
truth,  clearly  and  fearlessly  stated. 

The  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
therefore,  must  be  aided  by  a  technical  staff 
of  efficient  and  scientific  persons,  agree- 
ably organized  and  wholly  responsible  to  the 
Board  of  Directors;  a  competent  staff  with 
i     no  political  axes  to  grind,  a  staff  distin- 
guished by  ability  and  integrity,  capable  of 
llaborative  effort  in  behalf  of  international 
ns  for  the  guidance  of  voluntary  action. 
When  Mr.  Hughes  said  that  "The  build- 
ig  of  the  institutions  of  peace  is  the  most 
tinctive  enterprise  of  our  time,"  he  went 
the  say:  "We  are  still  in  the  preliminary 
stages,  engaged  in  the  study  of  architectural 
■^■awings  and  blueprints,  with  much  dis- 
P^greement.    .    .    .    We  shall  have  to  build 
I     and  rebuild  and  then  mayhap  build  again, 
iHut  the  constructive  processes  must  go  on." 
IBlhe  italics  are  ours.)     It  is  in  that  spirit 
iHiat  the  American  Peace  Society  will  have 
||P  go   about   the    task   of   improving   its 
service. 


The  Classics  in  France 

A  STUDY  of  the  classics,  especially  of 
■^^  Latin  and  Greek,  has  been  going 
downhill  in  America,  indeed  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  They  still  have  a  friendly 
backing,  however,  in  France.  The  French 
Senate  has  recently  insisted  that  professors 
of  languages  must  be  familiar  with  the 
classics;  and  Monsieur  L.  Blum,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  is  taking  the  steps 
necessary  to  demand  of  the  teachers  of  mod- 
ern languages,  of  history  and  of  philosophy, 
that  they  know  Greek,  Latin  and  French 
humanities. 

M.  Blum  takes  up  the  cudgel  for  the 
classics  in  an  article  appearing  recently 
under  the  title,  ''Les  Langues  Vivantes  et 
VEducation  Secondaire,"  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  He  finds  that  the  decline 
of  interest  in  the  classics  goes  back  to  1841 ; 
but,  he  argues  that,  "We  give  our  children 
the  dead  languages  to  teach  them  to  think, 
the  living  languages  to  teach  them  to  talk." 
The  Minister  favors  one  modern  language 
in  the  curriculum;  but  he  does  not  favor 
substituting  a  second  for  one  of  the  clas- 
sics. He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  modern 
"direct  method"  of  teaching  languages  is 
futile,  charging  that  it  "cultivates  the  young 
minds  to  inexactitude,  hit-or-miss  methods, 
scorn  of  precise  thinking  or  even  of  think- 
ing at  all."  He  looks  upon  Latin  and 
Greek  as  pure  poetry,  eloquence,  history, 
morals,  science,  philosophy.  Throughout 
his  studies  in  the  classics,  the  pupil  is  con- 
tinually on  the  heights,  associated  with 
moral  and  intellectual  conceptions  worth 
while.  One  cannot  understand  one's  own 
language  without  first  knowing  the  clas- 
sics. "As  a  substitute,  modern  humanities 
are  only  a  sop  to  the  ignorant,  an  easy  way 
out  for  the  stupid,  or,  at  best,  a  training 
for  commercial  travelers."  With  the  ex- 
ception of  his  views  of  the  "direct  method" 
of  instruction,  we  agree  with  the  French 
Minister  of  Education. 
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While  the  cult  of  pragmatism  and  quan- 
tity production  may  dwell  too  heavily 
within  us  to  permit  of  any  wide  acceptance 
of  his  ideas  in  America  at  this  time,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  new  magazine 
called  Auxilium  Latinum  has  just  appeared 
out  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Evidently 
the  protesters  against  dropping  Latin  and 
Greek  from  the  entrance  requirements  of 
a  number  of  our  colleges  are  strong 
enough  to  sit  up.  Since  they  have  organ- 
ized around  their  "Latin  Aid"  Magazine 
an  "Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Study  of  Latin,"  it  appears  that  there  are 
still  ties  uniting  us  to  France. 


Count  Apponyi  was  the  first  foreigner,  as 
we  recall,  to  be  granted  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  in  our  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  six  thousand  American  students, 
pursuing  courses  in  Paris,  are,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  to 
have  a  Social  Center  with  a  library,  medi- 
cal clinic,  swimming  pool,  ballroom,  chapel, 
and  other  features  found  in  some  of  our 
best  American  universities. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  M.  Edouard 
Renard,  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  the  municipality  of  Paris  has  made 
available  5,000  square  meters  of  depart- 
mental grounds  on  the  Rue  Denfert-Roch- 
ereau  upon  which  the  Social  Center  is  be- 
ing built.  Cardinal  Verdier,  tenant  of  these 
grounds,  willingly  relinquished  that  portion 
of  his  lease  acquired  for  the  enterprise. 


WE  SALUTE  Count  Albert  Apponyi, 
grand  old  man  of  Hungary,  conspicu- 
ous figure  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
and  at  many  of  the  gatherings  in  Geneva, 
who  has  just  celebrated  his  85th  birthday. 
He  has  sat  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
representing  the  constituency  of  Jaszbereny 
for  fifty  years  without  interruption.  While 
throughout  his  career  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber chiefly  of  opposition  parties,  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament,  meeting  in  special  ses- 
sion to  honor  him,  gave  him  $45,000  and  a 
pension  corresponding  to  that  of  a  Prime 
Minister  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Years  ago 


THE  International  Relations  Clubs,  ac- 
cording to  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  for 
International  Peace,  increased  by  74  during 
the  past  year.  The  number  has  now  reached 
262.  Various  subjects  are  considered  by 
the  clubs,  western  students  studying  chiefly 
problems  of  the  Pacific,  and  those  of  the 
East  devoting  more  time  to  European  ques- 
tions. The  study  of  international  relations 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  under  proper 
guidance,  can't  fail  to  mean  much  to  the 
generation  just  before  us. 


THE  All  Nations  Press  Exhibition,  being 
held  this  summer  in  the  city  of  Tiflis  of 
the  Georgia  Republic,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  will  last 
into  next  year.  The  Exhibition,  represent- 
ing 172  different  languages,  represen  on  a 
world's  stage  an  education  in  the  techniques 
of  world  life  as  expressed  in  the  various 
forms  of  printing.  Exhibitors  are  per- 
mitted to  show  the  historical  development 
of  their  publications.  It  is  planned  to  send 
the  exhibition  to  other  countries.  The 
first  International  Press  Exhibition  was 
held  in  Cologne  in  1928. 


HUNTER  MILLER,  Esquire,  of  New 
York  City,  succeeded  Dr.  Tyler 
Dennett  as  Historical  Advisor  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  on  May  1,  1931.  Mr. 
Miller  will  continue  the  editing  of  the 
treaties  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  since 
October  1,  1929,  the  second  volume  of 
which  has  already  appeared.  Dr.  Dennett 
will  take  up  his  work  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Princeton  University  in  the  fall. 


VOLUME  TWO  of  the  new  treaty  edi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  an 
edition  destined  to  run  into  at  least  ten 
volumes,  came  from  the  press  in  April,    The 
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new  edition  is  entitled,  "Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  Since  Volume  One  is  to  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  descriptive  matter,  lists 
of  documents,  tables  and  the  like,  relating 
to  the  entire  edition,  it  will  be  the  last  vol- 
ume to  appear,  save  in  a  preliminary  and 
incomplete  form.  Volume  Two  is,  there- 
fore, the  first  to  be  printed.  Mr,  Miller  has 
prepared,  as  editor,  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  plan  and  purposes  of  the  series. 
It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
treaties  and  other  international  agreements 
is  to  be  chronological  throughout.  Volume 
Two  covers  the  period  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  through  the  year  1818, 
the  earliest  treaties  being  those  with  France 
on  February  6,  1778,  and  the  latest  that 
with  Great  Britain  on  October  20,  1818. 
The  price  of  Volume  Two  has  been  fixed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  $4, 
includine  postage. 

&.■■•■       

^■TOLUME  two  of  the  new  treaty  edi- 
V  tion  is  of  importance  to  every  student 
i  of  international  relations.    It  covers  some  of 
the  m\>3t  important  treaties  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  French 
,  Alliance  of  1778,  which  had  so  much  to  do 
'  with  the  success  of  the  Revolutionary  War; 
,  the  t-^  aties  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  of 
I  17821  and  1783;  the  other  European  trea- 
ties of  the   Continental  Congress  period, 
,  those  with  the  Netherlands  of  1782,  with 
j  Sweden  of  1783,  and  with  Prussia  of  1785, 
which  were  the  basis  of  many  later  trea- 
ties;  the  celebrated  and  then  highly  un- 
popular Jay  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  of 
1794;  Pinckney's  treaty  with  Spain  of  1795, 
fixing  our  then  frontier  with  the  Floridas; 
the  convention  with  France  of  1800,  which 
composed  the   relations  between  the  two 
I  countries;    the  treaty   for   the   cession   of 
Louisiana    by    Napoleon    in     1803;     the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  of   1814,  the  treaty  of 
peace  following  the  War  of  1812;  the  com- 


mercial treaty  of  1815  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  basis  of  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  for  gen- 
erations to  come;  the  famous  agreement  of 
1817  for  disarmament  on  the  American 
lakes,  which  exists  to  this  day;  and  the 
Convention  of  1818  with  Great  Britain, 
which  adjusted  the  northern  boundary  as 
far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


MR.  MILLER  arouses  interest  in  these 
texts.  The  agreements  have  been  col- 
lated, it  appears,  with  the  original  docu- 
ments, literally  reproduced,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  reproduce  handwriting  in  type. 
The  texts  are  identical  with  the  originals 
even  in  such  matters  as  spelling,  punctua- 
tion and  capitalization,  and  accordingly 
they  show  any  errors  and  slips  that  were 
made  by  the  scriveners.  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain of  these  agreements  at  least,  no  wholly 
exact  text  has  heretofore  been  printed. 

Two  agreements  which  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  included  in  treaty  collections  are 
contained  in  this  volume:  an  exchange  of 
notes  with  France  of  1784  and  the  Cartel 
for  the  Exchange  of  Prisoners  of  War  with 
Great  Britain  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Each  agreement  is  reproduced  in  what- 
ever language  or  languages  it  was  written. 
In  cases  of  no  English  text  the  translation 
made  by  this  Government  at  the  time  is 
printed;  but  all  these  translations  have 
been  examined  and,  while  not  revised 
throughout,  attention  has  been  called  to 
obvious  and  grave  errors,  some  of  which 
have  been  consistently  reproduced  even  in 
official  publications  heretofore;  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  loan  contract  with  France  of 
1782,  the  French  "quinze"  or  "fifteen"  has 
always  been  printed  as  "five"  in  the  Stat- 
utes at  Large  and  elsewhere. 

Following  the  text  of  each  treaty  are 
notes  relating  to  the  treaty.  These  notes 
are  in  general  of  a  textual  or  procedural 
nature;  they  relate  to  the  documents  and 
to  the  making  of  the  agreements;  but  they 
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do  not,  in  general,  give  any  account  of  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  treaties  or  of  the 
judicial  and  other  decisions  of  courts  and 
other  tribunals  based  on  them.  Volumes 
containing  diplomatic  and  juridical  notes  are 
included  in  the  plan  of  the  edition,  but 
these  will  not  appear  until  the  publication 
of  the  document  volumes  is  completed. 


CURIOUS  gaps,  in  some  cases  errors, 
have  been  discovered  to  exist  in  our 
treaty  records,  and  as  a  part  of  the  work  of 
preparing  Volume  Two  facsimiles  of  docu- 
ments in  foreign  archives  have  been  ob- 
tained in  order  to  complete  the  files  as  far 
as  possible. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  no  signed 
original  in  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain  of  November  30,  1782, 
although  there  is  a  copy  made  at  the  time, 
certified  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  bear- 
ing his  seal,  which  is  over  the  original  blue 
ribbon  which  still  binds  the  sheets  together. 
The  absence  of  the  original  document  in 
this  case  is  not  to  be  explained  satisfactor- 
ily, although  it  seems  likely  that  no  original 
was  ever  received  here.  A  facsimile  of  the 
original  in  the  British  archives  is  now  in 
the  treaty  file. 

Still  more  surprising,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  not,  and  apparently  has  not 
been  since  1795,  a  signed  original  of  the 
famous  Jay  Treaty  in  the  Department  of 
State  archives.  That  Jay  sent  originals 
in  duplicate  to  this  country  from  London, 
where  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  that  one 
of  those  was  lost  at  sea,  is  known.  The 
other  original,  which  arrived  here  and  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate,  was  mistakenly  sent 
back  to  London  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States  instrument  of  ratification.  The 
treaty  file  now  includes  a  photostat  of  that 
document  which  is  described  in  the  notes. 

The  original  texts  of  such  early  treaties 
as  were  written  in  Oriental  languages  have 
also  been  reproduced,  but  by  photographic 


process.  Six  of  the  treaties  with  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  which  were  written  originally 
in  Arabic  or  Turkish,  appear  in  this  vol- 
ume. These  texts  have  been  retranslated 
by  eminent  Orientalists  with  some  startling 
results. 

In  Article  1 1  of  the  treaty  with  Tripoli 
of  1796  appears,  according  to  the  English 
translation  made  at  the  time  (the  transla- 
tion which  has  been  printed  ever  since), 
the  famous  phrase,  "The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  not  in  any  sense 
founded  on  the  Christian  religion."  It 
is  now  learned  that  neither  this  phrase  nor 
anything  in  the  remotest  degree  resembling 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  Arabic.  In- 
deed, in  the  Arabic  there  is  no  equivalent 
whatever  of  Article  11  of  that  treaty  with 
Tripoli.  The  Arabic  text  opposite  that 
article  in  the  original  treaty  book  is  in 
form  a  letter,  crude  and  flamboyant  and 
withal  quite  unimportant,  written  by  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  to  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli. 
How  that  script  ever  came  to  be  written 
and  to  be  regarded,  as  in  the  early  trans- 
lation, as  Article  11  of  the  treaty  as  there 
written,  is  a  mystery.  Nothing  in  the  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  of  the  time  throws 
any  light  whatever  on  the  point;  and  it  is 
perhaps  an  equal  mystery  why  attention 
has  never  heretofore  been  called  to  the 
complete  discrepancy  between  the  original 
and  the  supposed  translation.  Ever  since 
1800  or  thereabouts  there  has  been  in  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State  an 
Italian  translation  of  the  Arabic  which,  gen- 
erally speaking,  is  a  reasonably  fair  equiv- 
alent of  the  Arabic  text.  The  most  casual 
examination  of  that  Italian  translation 
shows  that  in  respect  of  Article  11  it  does 
not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
supposed  English  translation;  and  on  that 
Italian  translation  is  written  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  English  translation  of 
the  time  was  extremely  erroneous;  that 
statement  was  written  by  James  Leander 
Cathcart,  who  was  one  of  the  American  cap- 
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lives  in  Algiers  for  more  than  ten  years, 
from  1785  to  1796,  and  who  for  twenty 
years  thereafter  was  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  abroad  at  various  posts  in 
North  Africa  and  elsewhere. 


THE  "Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts,"   does   not   include   unperfected 
treaties,  as  they  are  generally  called,  or,  in 
other  words,  treaties  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  failed  to  go  into  force  after  sig- 
nature.   Those  unperfected  treaties  include 
not  only  treaties  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
1  r  but  treaties  which  failed  for  other  reasons, 
l^fcch  as  disapproval  by  the  President  or  by 
"  another  Government.    "It  is  planned  later, 
however,  to  publish  the  texts  of  the  unper- 
fected treaties,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
historic    importance,"    says    Mr.    Miller. 
Unperfected  treaties  date  from  a  very  early 
period.     The  first  of  them  was  the  Consu- 
lar Convention  with  France  of  1784,  which 
j    the  Continental  Congress  did  not  ratify; 
1    the  next  was  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
of    1803,   which  the   Senate   amended   by 
striking  out  an  article  dealing  with  what  is 
1    now  the  Canadian  boundary  in  Minnesota, 
an  amendment  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment refused  to  accept.     It  may  be  said 
\    that  that  article  which  the  Senate  struck 
*    out  ran  the  frontier  in  Minnesota  west  from 
'    Lake  Itasca  rather  than  along  the   49th 
<    parallel;  or,  in  other  words,  some  125  miles 
south  of  the  existing  line.     Indian  treaties 
and  postal   conventions  are  not  included 
,    among  the  documents  in  the  treaty  edition; 
j    but  all  other  treaties  that  have  ever  gone 
into  force,  whether  now  in  force  or  not,  are 
included.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  States  is 
laying  new  foundations  for  the  structures 
of  peace,  serviceable  because  of  their  real- 
ity.   

THERE  are  386,272  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  living  in  other  lands.    This 
'    estimate,  by  our  Department  of  State  as 
of  April  9  last,  includes  only  those  whose 
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residence  abroad  has  a  permanent  charac- 
ter, not  tourists  or  other  transitory  persons. 
Of  this  number,  13,724  are  in  South  Amer- 
ica; 19,012  in  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica; 20,798  in  the  West  Indies  and  Ber- 
muda; 218,502  in  Canada;  215  in  New- 
foundland; 88,309  in  Europe;  3,470  in 
Africa;  20,286  in  Asia;  1,629  in  Australia; 
and  327  in  New  Zealand.  In  South  Amer- 
ica, over  3,000  are  in  Argentina;  nearly 
3,000  in  Brazil.  Over  11,000  are  in  Mex- 
ico; over  7,000  in  Cuba;  over  98,000  in  Al- 
berta; nearly  26,000  in  France;  over  17,- 
000  in  Portugal,  and  nearly  9,000  in  China. 
Thus  we  are  represented  by  our  citizens 
living  in  ninety-five  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 


THE  Department  of  State,  learning  that 
in  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  Retalhuleu,  Guatemala, 
adopted  resolutions  in  honor  of  Bryan  Un- 
tiedt — our  hero-lad  who  saved  his  school- 
mates from  freezing — wisely  thought  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  mention  publicly. 
The  resolution  read: 

Sole  Article.  To  take  occasion,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Festival  of  the  Tree,  to  render 
homage,  in  the  primary  schools,  to  the  young 
hero  Bryan  Untiedt  in  the  following  form: 

a.  Reading  of  these  resolutions. 

b.  Dr.  Antonio  Castillo  Vega,  licensed  in  law, 
will  give  a  lecture  concerning  the  heroic  act  of 
Bryan  Untiedt. 

c.  During  the  month  of  June,  in  the  daily  roll 
call  at  the  Boys'  School  in  every  grade  the  name 
of  the  youthful  hero  Bryan  Untiedt  shall  be 
called,  and  the  student  standing  highest  in  his 
class,  as  selected  by  the  respective  teachers,  shall 
answer  to  the  name. 

d.  A  certified  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall 
be  sent  to  Master  Bryan  Untiedt. 

Done  at  Retalhuleu  on  the  31st  day  of  May, 
1931. 

(Signed)     M.   Ydigoras   Fuentes, 

Chief  Civil  Executive. 

Retalhuleu  is  a  city  of  about  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  in  the  western  part  of 
Guatemala.  The  Department  received  for 
transmission  to  young  Untiedt  a  letter  from 
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Colonel  M.  Ydigoras  Fuentes,  the  Jefe 
Politico  of  Retalhuleu.  The  Department 
transmitted  the  letter. 


NEARLY  every  day  brings  to  our  desk 
a  new  "war  preventive".  Charles  L. 
Delbridge,  "author  of  mathematical  books", 
offers  one  that  for  us  is  new  and  unique. 
Pointing  out  that  it  costs  $37,000  to  kill  a 
soldier  in  war,  he  suggests  that  if  two  na- 
tions were  at  war  and  one  or  both  should 
say  to  the  soldiers  of  the  other:  "We  will 
pay  $1,000  to  every  one  of  you  enemy  sol- 
diers who  deserts,  surrenders  or  contrives 
to  be  captured,  and  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
for  everything  you  bring  over  in  the  way  of 
equipment,  not  excepting  airplanes,  battle- 
ships or  submarines,"  the  war  would  go  to 
pieces.  Respectfully  submitted  to  our  War 
Department  for  study  and  report. 
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rn  HE  next  elections  in  Nicaragua  will  be 
-L  the  municipal  elections  to  be  held  in 
October.  Our  two  recent  American  elec- 
toral missions  in  Nicaragua  have  not  super- 
vised municipal  elections;  but  it  has  been 
decided  that  an  American  electoral  official 
should  be  present  in  Nicaragua  during  the 
October  election.  Our  Government  has 
designated  Major  Charles  F.  B.  Price,  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  as  our 
electoral  observer.  Major  Price,  after  ob- 
serving these  elections,  will  make  recom- 
mendations and  plans  for  the  Presidental 
election  in  1932.  The  encouraging  thing 
about  our  Government's  attitude  is  that  it 
hopes  by  this  preparation  Nicaragua  wil 
be  in  position  to  conduct  free  and  fair  elec 
tions  without  assistance  after  1932. 


\ 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


The  War  Debt  Holiday 


ON  JUNE  20,  President  Hoover  electri- 
fied the  world  by  a  proposal  that  all 
payments  on  account  of  intergovernmental 
debts  resulting  from  the  World  War  be  ad- 
journed for  one  year,  starting  with  July  1. 
The  proposal  covered  three  categories  of 
obligations:  the  inter- Allied  debts  con- 
tracted during  the  war;  the  relief  and  re- 
construction loans  made  during  the  early 
post-war  years;  and  the  reparation  pay- 
ments imposed  upon  the  defeated  powers. 
Since  most  of  the  powers  involved  are 
creditors  as  well  as  debtors,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  proposal  required  its  adoption  by 
these  powers.  With  the  only  important  ex- 
ception of  France,  all  the  other  powers 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  France,  however, 
made  reservations  of  a  sufficiently  serious 
nature  to  require  prolonged  negotiations. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  delay,  serious 
financial  trouble  developed  in  Germany. 
Assistance  to  that  country  had  to  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  keep  it  from  collapse,  and 


such  assistance  on  an  international  scale 
was  arranged  for  at  a  conference  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  held  in  London.  We  give  be- 
low a  summary  of  the  events  and  develop- 
ments connected  with  the  war  debt  holiday. 
In  the  International  Documents  section  of 
issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  the  reader 
will  find  the  text  of  all  the  documents  per- 
taining to  the  problem. 

The  Background  of  the  Hoover  Proposal 

Germany's  patent  inability  to  meet  her 
reparation  payments  under  the  Young  Plan 
was  the  principal  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  year's  moratorium  on  all  intergovern- 
mental war  debts.  Almost  twenty  nations 
are  involved  in  this  debt  situation,  but  of 
these  only  six  play  a  role  of  real  impor- 
tance. They  are  Germany,  the  United 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Belgiurri.  Germany  is  the  largest  single 
debtor.  Her  annual  payments  at  present 
amount  to  approximately  $400,000,000,  of 
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which  the  last  four  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned above  receive  over  90  per  cent.    The 
United  States  is  the  largest  single  creditor. 
Our  annual   receipts   from   our   creditors 
amount  at  present  to  something  like  $250,- 
000,000,  of  which  over  90  per  cent  comes 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Bel- 
gium.   On  the  balance,  our  principal  credi- 
tors receive   from   Germany    (and   in   the 
case  of  Great  Britain,  from  her  principal 
war  creditors,  France  and  Italy)  more  than 
they   themselves  have   to   pay  out.     The 
whole  situation,  therefore,  reduces  itself  to 
this:  German  reparation  payments  are  now 
)nsidered  as  the  key  to  the  whole  situa- 
m;   in  the  final  analysis,  practically  all 
the  other  debt  payments  are  made  out  of 
;r  payments. 

It  has  been  Germany  that  has  recently 
lown  signs  of  collapse  under  the  burden 
the  debt  payments.  The  possible  need 
cessation  of  all  or  at  least  a  substantial 
part  of  the  German  payments  was  under 
discussion  for  some  time  prior  to  the  Hoover 
proposal.  It  was  talked  about  at  the  May 
JMteeting  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
iPPommerce  in  Washington.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  between  the  British 
and  German  ministers  at  Chequers  at  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  obvious  difficulties 
of  doing  something  about  the  matter  reacted 
unfavorably  on  the  German  financial  situa- 
tion, which  was  steadily  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  A  large  and  dramatic  gesture  was 
necessary,  and  such  a  gesture  could  only 
have  come  from  the  United  States. 

There  was  in  this  country  a  growing  real- 
ization that  something  had  to  be  done.  On 
June  19  President  Hoover  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

Since  my  return  yesterday  fom  the  Central  West 

I  have  conferred  with  those  leaders  of  both  politi- 

'1     cal  parties  who  are  at  present  in  Washington  with 

respect  to  certain  steps  we  might  take  to  assist  in 

economic  recovery,  both  here  and  abroad.    These 

conversations  have  been  particularly  directed  to- 

I]     wards  strengthening  the  situation  in  Germany.  No 

1^     definite  plans  or  conclusions  have  yet  been  arrived 

at,  but  the  response  I  have  met  with  from  the 

leaders  of  both  parties  is  most  gratifying.     Any 

I  ^atement  of  any  plan  or  method  is  wholly  specu- 

I^Blve,  and  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts. 

IKThen,  on  the  next  day,  with  unexpected 
PKddenness,  the  President  announced  his 
debt  holiday  plan. 


The  Hoover  Proposal 

The  Hoover  proposal  involves  a  com- 
plete adjournment  of  all  payments  on  ac- 
count of  intergovernmental  debts  resulting 
from  the  war.  In  this  respect,  it  introduces 
a  vital  modification  into  the  existing  debt 
settlements  under  which  the  payments  have 
so  far  been  made.  Under  these  settlements, 
each  debtor  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  post- 
poning a  portion  of  his  payments.  The 
Hoover  plan  postpones  all  payments. 

The  President  motivated  his  action  by 
references  to  the  existing  profound  eco- 
nomic depression  through  which  the  world 
is  passing.    He  said: 

The  purpose  of  this  action  is  to  give  the  forth- 
coming year  to  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
world,  and  to  help  free  the  recuperative  forces 
already  in  motion  in  the  United  States  from  re- 
tarding influences  from  abroad.  The  world-wide 
depression  has  affected  the  countries  of  Europe 
more  severely  than  our  own.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries are  feeling  to  a  serious  extent  the  drain  of  this 
depression  on  the  national  economy.  The  fabric 
of  intergovernmental  debts,  supportable  in  normal 
times,  weighs  heavily  in  the  midst  of  this  depres- 
sion. 

After  referring  to  the  difficulties  abroad 
which  "diminish  buying  power  for  our  ex- 
ports and  in  a  measure  are  a  cause  of  our 
continued  unemployment  and  continued 
lower  prices  to  our  farmers,"  the  President 
said: 

Wise  and  timely  action  should  contribute  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  of  these  adverse  forces  in  foreign 
countries,  and  should  assist  in  the  reestablishment 
of  confidence,  thus  forwarding  political  peace  and 
economic  stability  in  the  world. 

Adjournment  of  all  intergovernmental 
debt  payments,  argued  the  President,  con- 
stitutes precisely  such  action. 

French  Reservations 

The  Hoover  proposal  was  quickly  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  principal  countries  con- 
cerned, with  the  sole  important  exception 
of  France.  In  its  note  of  acceptance,  the 
French  Government,  while  emphasizing  the 
adherence  of  France  to  the  principle  of  com- 
plete postponement  of  debt  payments 
enunciated  by  the  President,  proposed  cer- 
tain modifications  of  detail. 

The  principal  French  objection  to  the 
Hoover  proposal  was  that  it  violated  the 
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Young  Plan.  Under  that  Plan,  the  Ger- 
man reparation  annuity  was  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  nonpostponable  and  the  post- 
ponable.  The  nonpostponable  part,  which 
at  present  constitues  over  one-third  of  the 
total  and  of  which  France  receives  almost 
five-sixths,  was  defined  in  the  Plan  as 
"payable  without  any  right  of  postpone- 
ment of  any  kind."  This  provision  of  the 
Plan  the  French  were  not  willing  to  violate. 
The  French  note  on  this  point  read  as 
follows: 

But  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  engagements 
freely  undertaken,  and  only  recently  signed,  under 
the  Young  Plan,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  it 
recognized  the  final  and  nonpostponable  annuities, 
by  which  the  necessary  permanence  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reparations  was  shown,  there  would  be  a 
grave  risk  of  shaking  confidence  in  the  value  of 
signatures  and  contracts,  and  thus  of  frustrating 
the  end  in  view,  if,  in  the  proposed  suspension  of 
payments,  the  nonpostponable  annuity  were  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  conditional  annuity.  *  *  * 

The  government  therefore  feels  that  moral  con- 
siderations of  the  highest  order  demand  that,  even 
during  the  period  of  delay  suggested  by  President 
Hoover,  the  payment  of  the  unconditional  annuity 
shall  in  no  way  be  deferred. 

However,  while  insisting  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  legal  position,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment expressed  its  willingness  "to  ask 
the  French  Parliament — reference  to  which 
is  indispensable,  as  its  authority  is  sover- 
eign— that  France  shall  refrain,  as  a  provi- 
sional measure  and  during  a  period  of  one 
year,  from  retaining  any  payment  it  shall 
receive  from  the  Reich." 

This  France  was  prepared  to  do  by  plac- 
ing at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements  a  sum  equivalent  to 
her  share  of  the  nonpostponable  annuity  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  amount  back  to 
Germany  in  the  form  of  loans. 

The  French  reply  also  raised  the  follow- 
ing two  important  points: 

The  French  Government  also  considers  that  all 
necessary  precautions  should  be  taken  that  these 
sums,  as  well  as  those  savings  which  result  from 
reductions  in  the  budget  of  the  Reich  as  the  result 
of  the  year's  suspension,  shall  be  used  only  for 
economic  purposes,  measures  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  financing  of  dumping.  Finally,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  arrange  before  the  expiry  of  the 
period  of  one  year  that  there  should  be  an  exam- 
ination of  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  Germany 
for  the  resumption  of  payments 


Franco-American  Agreement 

The  French  reservations  proved  to  be 
unacceptable  to  the  American  Government, 
and  a  series  of  negotiations  were  inaugu- 
rated in  Paris,  in  which  the  United  States 
was  represented  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Mellon  and  Ambassador  Edge.  In  the 
course  of  these  negotiations  a  number  of 
other  differences  developed,  and  in  the  end 
agreement  was  reached  only  an  the  basic 
issues  involved. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  the  French 
plan  that  payments  on  account  of  the  non- 
postponable portion  of  the  reparation  an- 
nuity should  be  continued  by  Germany,  bu 
that  the  amounts  should  be  turned  back  to 
the  Reich  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  German  railways.  France  agreed  to 
drop  her  demand  that  of  the  amount  made 
available  by  these  payments,  approximately 
one-sixth  should  be  used  for  loans  to  other 
Central  European  countries  and  the  re- 
mainder returned  to  Germany  in  the  form 
of  credit.  A  compromise  was  reached  on  th 
period  during  which  Germany  would  be  re- 
quired to  repay  the  loans  and  the  postponed 
payments.  The  French  insisted  on  a  short 
period,  America  on  a  long  one.  They  com- 
promised on  ten  years. 

On  three  technical  points  no  agreement 
was  reached.  They  were  concerned  with  an 
alternative  method  of  providing  credit  re- 
lief to  other  Central  European  countries 
than  Germany,  the  guarantee  fund  require 
from  France  under  the  terms  of  the  Younj 
Plan,  and  the  continuation  of  contracts  al- 
ready concluded  for  deliveries  in  kind 
These  questions,  it  was  decided,  would  b 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
American  negotiations,  the  Hoover  plan 
went  into  effect.  The  following  table  shows 
what  it  involves,  in  the  way  of  gains  or 
losses  for  the  principal  countries  concerned. 
The  figures  do  not  include  German  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  Dawes  and  th^ 
Young  loans  (about  $38,500,000  for  the 
moratorium  year)  which  are  specifically  ex- 
cepted from  the  moratorium  plan  as  consti- 
tuting government  payments  to  private 
individuals,  rather  than  to  other  govern- 
ments. 
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1^^^  German  Reparations 

Great  Britain $82,500,000 

France    192,100,000 

Italy    44,800,000 

Belgium  (exclusive  of  mark  claim) .  .       24,700,000 

Roumania    2,900,000 

Jugo-Slavia   18,800,000 

Greece    1,600,000 

Portugal  3,100,000 

Japan   3,000,000 

Poland   "100,000 

Total  reparations  exclusive  of  Belgian  marks  claim 
$373,600,000,  of  which  $130,600,000  is  uncondi- 
tional; $243,000,000  conditional. 
Belgian    mark    claim,    left    out    of    the    above, 

$5,100,000. 
Outside  of  all  these  reparations  agreements  Ger- 
many has  its  settlement  with  the  United  States 
t'ar  Army  costs  and  for  claims,  $15,700,000. 
hand  total  net  gain  for  Germany   .^394,400,000 
The  United  States  Loses 
m  Britain   $159,927,000 

"From   France    39,994,000 

From  Germany    15,700,000 

From  Italy    14,602,000 

From  others  (approx.) 15,500,000 

Approximate  total  net  loss 246,000,000 

France  Loses 

From  Germany    $192,100,000 

From  others   1,834,000 

Total    $193,934,000 

France  Gains  by  Not  Paying 

To  Britam  $64,790,000 

To  the  United  States 39,994,000 

Total    $104,784,000 

Net  Loss  for  France  89,150,000 

Britain  Loses 

,    From   France    $64,790,000 

I     From  Germany    82,500,000 

'     From  Italy    22,820,000 

From  others   6,860,000 

Total    $176,970,000 

5  Britain  Gains  by  Not  Paying 

'    To  Italy $1,215,000 

To  the  United  States 150,927,000 

Total    $161,142,000 

et  loss  to  Britain  {not  including  re- 
gion of  debts  to  British  depend- 

es) 15,828,000 

Italy  Loses 

'om  Britain   $1,215,000 

From  Germany    44,800,000 

Total    $46,015,000 

Italy  Gains  by  Not  Paying 

To  Britain $22,819,000 

To  the  United  States 14,602,000 

Total    $37,420,000 

Net  Loss  to  Italy 8,595,000 
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The  London   Conference 


Delay  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Hoover 
plan,  combined  with  other  factors,  resulted 
in  the  development  of  an  acute  financial 
crisis  in  Germany,  which  came  to  a  head 
about  the  middle  of  July  with  the  closing 
down  of  one  of  the  largest  German  commer- 
cial banks,  a  sharp  accentuation  of  flight  of 
capital  from  the  country,  and  increased 
withdrawals  of  foreign  short-term  funds. 
The  panic  was  partly  precipitated  by  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  adequate  foreign  support. 
The  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  Dr.  Hans 
Luther,  was  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  new  credits.  He  was  told  in 
France  that  no  new  credits  would  be  forth- 
coming unless  they  were  accompanied  by 
political  guarantees  on  the  part  of  Germany. 
The  German  Government  refused  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  guarantees.  It  intro- 
duced a  series  of  drastic  measures  and  for 
the  time  being  staved  off  collapse. 

However,  it  was  perfectly  apparent  that 
the  future  stability  of  Germany  depended 
largely  on  her  ability  to  come  to  friendly 
terms  with  France,  one  of  the  world's  prin- 
cipal money  markets.  Moreover,  it  was  felt 
that  the  whole  situation  was  serious  enough 
to  call  for  consultation  among  responsible 
representatives  of  the  principal  powers. 
Accordingly,  on  the  invitation  of  the  British 
Government,  the  representatives  of  seven 
countries — Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Japan — met  in  London  on  July  20. 
The  United  States  was  represented  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Stimson. 

The  London  conference  was  preceded  by 
a  meeting  between  the  principal  Ministers 
of  France  and  Germany,  which  took  place 
on  July  18  and  19  in  Paris.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  conversations,  the  following 
statement  was  issued: 

In  a  recent  message  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man state  expressed  a  desire  to  establish  direct 
contact  with  the  French  Government  with  the 
view  of  seeking  means  of  working  in  common  for 
improvement  of  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

The  head  of  the  French  Government  sponta- 
neously replied  that  he  viewed  with  satisfaction 
such  an  interview,  the  realization  of  which  has 
been  made  all  the  more  opportune  by  events  which 
have  affected  the  economic  and  financial  situation 
of  Germany  and  by  the  repercussion  of  that  on 
other  European  states. 


ISO 

In  consequence,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
governments  met  in  Paris  on  July  18  and  19, 
1931.  They  were  in  agreement  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  this  meeting  and  in  affirming  that 
it  should  mark  the  beginning  of  a  trusting  col- 
laboration. 

The  German  Chancellor  set  forth  the  different 
aspects  of  the  crisis  from  which  his  country  is 
suffering.  Representatives  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, recognizing  the  gravity  of  this  crisis,  de- 
clared that,  under  the  reserve  of  certain  financial 
guarantees  and  measures  of  political  appeasement, 
it  would  be  ready  later  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
financial  cooperation  within  an  international 
framework. 

Right  now  the  representatives  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments have  desired  to  underline  their  desire  to 
create  between  them,  in  every  possible  measure, 
conditions  favorable  to  effective  collaboration  in 
both  the  political  and  economic  fields;  and  they 
have  agreed  to  begin  associating  their  efforts  so 
that  credit  and  confidence  may  be  restored  in  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  security. 

The  Paris  meeting  no  doubt  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  London  con- 
ference, v^rhich,  v^^hile  it  did  not  result  in  any 
startling  proposals,  did  adopt  a  far-reaching 
plan  of  international  assistance  for  Ger- 
many, 

International  Aid  for  Germany 

The  plan  of  aid  for  Germany  adopted  in 
London  was  based  on  an  American  pro- 
posal, transmitted  to  the  conference  through 
Secretary  of  State  Stimson.  In  this  pro- 
posal, principal  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
need  of  not  withdrawing  any  more  foreign 
short-term  credits  from  Germany  as  the 
key  to  a  reestablishment  of  stability  in  that 
country.  The  London  conference  accepted 
this  proposition,  and  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations for  the  purpose  of  putting  it 
into  effect. 

Under  the  agreement  reached  in  London, 
the  participating  governments  undertook  to 
urge  their  respective  banking  communities 
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to  grant  Germany  an  extension  for  three 
months  on  the  lOO-million-doUar  credit  re- 
cently granted  to  Germany  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments and  to  maintain  the  present  volume 
of  short-term  credits  to  Germany.  They 
also  undertook  to  arrange  with  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements  to  set  up  a 
committee  which  would  determine  what  ad- 
ditional credits  Germany  requires  and  work 
out  a  plan  for  converting  some  of  the  exist- 
ing short-term  credits  into  long-term  obliga- 
tions. 

The  communique  issued  by  the  confer- 
ence ended  with  the  statement  that  "the 
conference  considers  that  if  these  measures 
are  carried  through,  they  will  form  a  basis 
for  more  permanent  action  to  follow." 

Steps   Still  to  Be  Taken 

At  the  present  time  (end  of  July),  two 
important  actions  are  still  to  be  taken  to 
bring  the  Hoover  debt  holiday  plan  into 
complete  operation.  First,  the  committee 
of  experts  set  up  under  the  Franco- Ameri- 
can agreement  met  in  London  on  July  17, 
but  adjourned  pending  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference  of  Ministers.  It  is  still  to 
resume  its  work  on  the  various  minor  points 
of  disagreement.  And  second,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State?  is  still  to  pass  on 
the  Hoover  plan. 

In  making  his  proposal,  President  Hoover 
stated  that  he  did  so  "subject  to  coniirma- 
tion  by  Congress."  Such  confirmation  is 
necessary  because  the  American  debt  set- 
tlements provide  for  only  partial,  rather 
than  complete,  postponement  of  payments 
of  the  kind  called  for  in  the  Hoover  plan. 
Congress  is  to  pass  on  the  plan  at  its  next 
session  in  December.  Since,  however,  the 
proposal,  before  its  announcement,  had  been 
submitted  by  the  President  to  a  group  of 
influential  leaders  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  them,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  body  as  a  whole  will 
give  its  approval. 


The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Resolution  Giving  Views  on  Arms,  Debts  and  Tariffs 


THE  general  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
May  9,  contained  the  following  paragraphs: 
1.  The  International   Chamber  has  re- 
peatedly emphasized  the  fact  that  war  is 


the  greatest  barrier  to  social  and  economic 
progress,  and  the  establishment  of  higher 
living  standards  is  dependent  primarily  on 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  Chamber 
commends  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
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governments  of  the  world  to  reduce  arma- 
ments to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  urges 
not  only  that  there  should  be  no  relaxation 
of  this  effort,  but  rather  that  it  should  be 
redoubled.  The  attainment  of  this  objec- 
tive would  relieve  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
of  heavy  burdens  of  taxation. 

2.  International  obligations  have  been 
made  definite  in  amount  and  in  terms  as  be- 
tween nations.  The  integrity  of  such  obli- 
gations is  always  fundamental  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  credit  and  to  the 
expansion  of  commerce  and  industry.  The 
observance  of  this  essential  principle,  how- 
ever, is  not  inconsistent  with  an  impartial 
mination  of  the  effects  of  these  obliga- 


tion  on  international  trade,  if  warranted  by 
changed  economic  conditions,  such  exami- 
nation to  be  based  on  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  its  congresses. 

3.  National  and  international  trade 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  removal  of 
every  obstacle  possible.  Tariffs  should  not 
discriminate  unfairly  between  nations.  Em- 
bargoes should  be  exercised  only  against 
dumping  or  other  unfair  practices.  The  ma- 
chinery provided  by  some  countries  for  the 
adjustment  of  tariff  inequalities  should  be 
utilized  without  delay,  and  all  nations 
should  unite  in  an  effort  to  remove  all  un- 
justifiable restrictions. 


League  of  Nations  Activities 


RECENT  activities  in  Geneva  have  in- 
cluded the  63d  session  of  the  Council 
of  the  League,  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
for  European  Union,  the  Conference  for  the 
Limitation  of  Drug  Manufacture,  the 
Health  Committee,  the  Financial  Commit- 
tee, the  Transit  Committee,  the  Fiscal  Com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  studying  the 
general  convention  for  improving  means 
for  preventing  war. 

The  63d  session  of  the  Council  was  held 
at  Geneva  from  May  18  to  23,  with  the 
German  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Curtius,  in 
the  Chair.  Of  the  fourteen  members,  nine 
were  represented  by  their  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, namely.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Norway, 
Poland,  Spain,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  prin- 
cipal questions  dealt  with  at  this  session 
concerned  the  Austro-German  Protocol  for 
a  Customs  Union,  the  preparation  of  the 
disarmament  conference,  the  protection  of 
minorities  in  Poland,  the  relations  between 
Poland  and  Danzig,  Polish-Lithuanian  rela- 
tions, and  the  position  of  the  Memel  terri- 
tory. 

The  Council  was  able  to  place  on  record 
the  formal  accession  of  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  New  Zealand,  and  France  to 
the  General  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes,  and  the  promise 
of  the  Italian  Government  to  accede  shortly. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  Council  authorized  the  League 
Technical  Organizations  to  collaborate  with 
China, 


Another  important  decision  concerned 
the  final  approval  of  the  Convention  and 
Charter  of  the  International  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Credit  Company.  The  Conven- 
tion was  signed  by  sixteen  states  at  the  final 
meeting  of  the  European  Commission  of 
Inquiry. 

The  European  Commission  of  Inquiry 
proceeded  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
world  economic  depression,  insofar  as  it  af- 
fects Europe  as  a  whole.  It  appointed  a 
series  of  subcommittees  which  are  meeting 
during  the  summer  to  study  various  ques- 
tions submitted. 

The  Health  Committee  met  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month,  when  it  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  health  organization  from  Octo- 
ber to  March. 

The  Fiscal  Committee  met,  as  usual, 
shortly  before  the  Council,  mainly  to  per- 
fect a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  the  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Mortgage  Credit 
Company. 

The  committee  for  the  preparation  of  a 
general  convention  for  improving  means  of 
preventing  war  also  met  before  the  Council 
and  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  text  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  next  Assembly. 

The  Transit  Committee,  the  Fiscal  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Conference  for  the  Limita- 
tion of  Drug  Manufacture  lasted  into  the 
-  month  of  June. 

The  Austro-German  Protocol  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Customs  Union  aroused 
no  little  discussion  in  the  Council,  a  number 
of  the  states  considering  it  contrary  to  the 
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Stipulations  set  forth  in  existing  treaties. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Henderson  of 
Great  Britain,  the  matter  was  settled  for 
the  moment  by  referring  the  following  ques- 
tion to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice: 

Would  a  regime  established  between  Germany 
and  Austria  on  the  basis  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Protocol  of  March 
19,  1931,  the  text  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  pres- 
ent request,  be  compatible  with  Article  88  of  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain  and  with  Protocol  No.  1 
signed  at  Geneva  on  October  4,  1923  ? 

This  question  has  been  submitted  for  an 
advisory  opinion  to  the  Court,  and  the 
Court  now  has  it  under  consideration. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  for  Euro- 
pean Union  has  appointed  a  Subcommittee 
oil  Procedure  and  Drafting  to  prepare 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  definite  and  practical  proposals  in 
the  light  of  the  various  suggestions  sub- 
mitted. The  Committee  agreed  on  thirteen 
resolutions,  and  adjourned  to  meet  again  on 
September  3. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  ended  its  twenty-first  session  on 
May  15.  Another  extraordinary  session 
convened  in  July.  On  May  15  the  Court 
gave  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  question: 

Can  the  children  who  were  excluded  from  the 
German  minority  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  lan- 
guage tests  provided  for  in  the  Council's  resolution 


of  March  12,  1927,  be  now,  by  reason  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, refused  access  to  these  schools?" 

By  eleven  votes  to  one  the  Court  an- 
swered this  question  in  the  negative. 

The  acting  President  of  the  Council  has 
summoned  the  Twelfth  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  on  Monday 
September  7,  1931,  at  10.30  a.m.  The  pro- 
visional agenda  includes  the  following  items : 
The  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
work  of  the  League  since  the  last  Assembly ; 
the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
for  a  European  Union;  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  for  drawing  up  a  general 
convention  to  improve  the  means  of  pre- 
venting war;  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law;  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  conventions  negotiated  under  the 
auspicies  of  the  League ;  amendments  of  the 
Covenant  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  Paris  Pact;  the  proposal  of  the  Finnish 
Government  to  give  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  jurisdiction  as  a 
tribunal  of  appeal  in  respect  to  arbitral 
tribunals;  reports  of  various  committees  on 
technical  organizations,  on  opium,  on  the 
protection  and  welfare  of  children,  on  in- 
tellectual cooperation,  on  slavery,  on  penal 
administration,  on  the  International  Nan- 
sen  Office  for  Refugees. 

The  Assembly  will  elect,  concurrently 
with  the  Council,  three  nonpermanent 
members  to  succeed  Spain,  Persia  and 
Venezuela,  whose  terms  of  office  expire  in 
1931.  Only  Spain  has  been  authorized  to 
stand  to  reelection. 


A  DECLARATION. 

By  John  Ruskin  (1819-1900) 

I  trust  in  the  nobleness  of  human  nature,  in  the  majesty  of  its 
faculties,  the  fulness  of  its  mercy,  and  the  joy  of  its  love. 

And  I  will  strive  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  and  even  when 
I  cannot,  will  act  as  if  I  did. 

I  will  not  kill  or  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly,  nor  destroy 
any  beautiful  thing,  but  will  strive  to  save  and  comfort  all  gentle 
hfe  and  guard  and  perfect  all  natural  beauty  on  earth. 

I  will  strive  to  raise  my  own  body  and  soul  daily  into  all  the 
higher  powers  of  duty  and  happiness,  not  in  rivalship  or  contention 
with  others,  but  for  the  help,  delight,  and  honor  of  others,  and  for 
the  joy  and  peace  of  my  own  hfe. 


The  Progress  of  International  Pacific 
Settlement  on  the  South  American 

Continent 

By  JAMES  OLIVER  MURDOCK 
Assistant    Solicitor    of    the    Department    of   State 


''rpHE  South  American  Republics — Co- 
J_  lombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Brazil, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Uru- 
guay and  Argentina — enjoy  a  unique  place 
in  the  history  and  development  of  interna- 
tional pacific  settlement.  Unlike  Europe, 
where  most  international  problems  were  ap- 
proached until  after  1918  in  a  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism and  the  balance  of  power,  the  South 
American  Republics  have  relied  principally 
on  pacific  adjustment.  They  have  been 
guided  by  the  precept  that  'war  is  the  most 
cruel,  the  most  fruitless  and  most  danger- 
ous expedient  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences.'  They  have  not  en- 
tertained the  illusion  that  war  is  an  alter- 
native to  pacific  settlement.  Rather,  they 
have  realized  that  war  is  waged  to  secure 
an  objective,  be  it  right  or  wrong.  Pacific 
settlement,  on  the  other  hand,  rests  upon 
the  firm  foundation  of  justice  and  reason." 
These  are  the  words  with  which  I  began  my 
address  before  the  Institute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, July  3,  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the  Advo- 
cate of  Peace,  I  am  glad  to  restate  here 
other  facts  and  views  which  I  ventured  to 
set  forth  on  that  occasion. 

An  outstanding  anomaly  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  has  been  the  development 
of  the  judicial  process  within  national 
boundaries  as  contrasted  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  use  unbridled  force  in 
the  conduct  of  international  relations. 
While  nations  have  required  their  citizens 
to  resort  to  courts  to  settle  their  disputes, 
they  have  been  slow  to  submit  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  state  in  its  relations  with 
other  states  to  the  judicial  process.  The 
South  American  Republics  early  realized 
that  nations  should  resort  to  courts  as  well 
as  their  citizens.  Happily  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  now  renounced  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  The 
signatories  of  the  multilatoral  Anti-War 
Treaty  also  agree  that  the  settlement  of  all 


disputes  shall  never  be  sought  except  by 
pacific  means.  This  is  the  positive,  con- 
structive article  of  the  treaty. 

Pacific  Settlement 

In  its  essentials,  international  pacific  set- 
tlement does  not  differ  materially  from  pa- 
cific settlement  between  man  and  man.  If 
two  men  are  unable  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences by  direct  negotiations,  they  resort  to 
a  neutral,  a  judge,  or  a  court.  So  with  na- 
tions who  desire  to  adjust  their  differences 
amicably.  The  principles  and  analogies 
taken  over  bodily  from  municipal  law  into 
international  law  far  outnumber  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law  which  are  unique. 
The  state  is  but  the  highest  form  of  legal 
or  corporate  entity.  In  international  law, 
it  has  rights  and  duties  like  corporations 
and  individuals  in  municipal  law.  The 
South  American  Republics,  with  their  com- 
mon background  of  Iberian  law,  have  de- 
veloped a  keen  appreciation  of  this  fact. 

Numerous  boundary  disputes  were  inher- 
ited by  South  American  countries,  due  to 
vague  old  Spanish  grants  and  inadequate 
surveys.  These  disputes  have  been  settled 
in  most  cases  by  resort  to  arbitration.  One 
of  the  outstanding  cases  involved  the  boun- 
dary between  Argentina  and  Chile.  The 
long  Andean  boundary  between  the  two 
states  had  been  difficult  to  determine.  It 
was  the  subject  of  unsuccessful  arbitrations 
under  conventions  of  April  17,  1896,  and 
November  2,  1898.  By  1902  national  feel- 
ing was  running  high.  Rivalry  in  the  build- 
ing of  fleets  was  depleting  the  national  bud- 
gets of  both  countries.  Argentina  took  the 
initiative  and  through  its  Minister  to  Chile 
proposed  a  general  and  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion treaty  and  an  agreement  for  the  limi- 
tation of  armament.  Conventions  were 
signed  on  May  28,  1902,  limiting  arma- 
ments for  five  years  and  providing  for  gen- 
eral arbitration  for  all  controversies.  The 
limitation   of   armament    convention    was 
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fully  executed  and  friendly  relations  were 
restored,  which  have  resulted  in  receding 
naval  strength  in  both  countries.  The  arbi- 
tration of  the  Andean  boundary  was  suc- 
cessful. To  commemorate  these  events  a 
statue  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  was 
unveiled  on  March  13,  1904,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  both  countries.  It  stands  on  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  Andes,  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  boundary  line.  An  inspiring 
replica  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  has  been 
placed  in  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague, 
where  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
and  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  hold  their  sessions. 

In  addition  to  numerous  boundary  dis- 
putes, the  South  American  countries  have 
from  time  to  time  due  to  revolutions  been 
confronted  with  claims  of  foreign  countries 
for  the  injury  to  the  person  and  property 
of  their  citizens.  Revolutionary  disturb- 
ances have  caused  serious  injury  to  the  in- 
terests of  nationals  of  various  countries. 
Damages  were  substantial  and  the  foreigner 
and  his  government  were  frequently  un- 
willing to  accept  the  decisions  of  local  tribu- 
nals respecting  the  damages  involved.  This 
created  a  situation  where  foreign  govern- 
ments espoused  the  claims  of  their  nationals 
and  demanded  an  international  adjudica- 
tion of  the  claims. 

Mixed  Claims  Commissions  were  organ- 
ized pursuant  to  international  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  there  was 
state  responsibility  for  the  injury  to  for- 
eigners, and  if  so  the  amount  of  damages 
which  should  be  paid.  These  claims  com- 
missions have  adjudicated  a  large  number 
of  claims,  and  political  intervention  has 
been  avoided.  The  establishment  of  claims 
commissions  was  originally  accepted  by 
South  American  states  as  a  way  out  of 
awkward  situations.  Later  they  came  to 
resent  this  method  of  taking  cases  of  in- 
demnity out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  national 
courts.  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a  persistent  effort  on 
the  part  of  South  American  States  to  estab- 
lish rules  of  international  law  which  would 
curtail  international  interposition. 

The  purpose  of  the  Calvo  Doctrine  was 
to  preclude  a  foreigner,  who  had  a  contract 
with  a  South  American  State,  from  resort- 
ing to  international  reclamation  in  the 
event  of  a  dispute  regarding  the  contract. 
While  most  powers  have  been  unwilling  to 
accept  the  full  implications  of  this  doctrine, 


it  has  nevertheless  served  to  emphasize  the 
rule  that  international  interposition  may 
not  be  resorted  to  until  after  the  exhaus- 
tion of  local  judicial  remedies.  *Interposi- 
tion  should  then  only  take  place  in  the 
event  that  there  has  been  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice in  the  local  courts. 

The  Drago  Doctrine  was  based  on  the 
principle  "that  the  public  debt  cannot  occa- 
sion armed  intervention  nor  even  the  actual 
occupation  of  the  territory  of  American  na- 
tions by  a  European  power."  This  doctrine 
finally  led  to  The  Hague  Convention  on  the 
limitation  of  force  in  the  collection  of  con- 
tract debts.  This  convention  provided  the 
alternative  of  arbitration  and  submission 
to  the  award.  This  solution  was  accepted 
with  alacrity  by  the  South  American  Re- 
publics, because  of  their  great  devotion  to 
international  arbitration. 

Practically  all  international  controver- 
sies of  prime  importance,  which  have  arisen 
on  the  South  American  continent  have  been 
settled  by  pacific  means.  Arbitration  is  to- 
day a  deep  rooted  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  national  policy  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican Republics.  Several  of  their  constitu- 
tions provided  that  arbitration  must  be  re- 
sorted to  before  war  can  be  declared. 

Pacific  Settlement  Treaties 

The  vast  majority  of  disputes  which  are 
handled  through  foreign  offices  are  disposed 
of  by  direct  negotiations.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  differences  which  arise  be- 
tween states  require  adjudication  by  inter- 
national tribunals.  The  situation  is  not  un- 
like that  which  prevails  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse between  individuals.  It  is  the 
unusual  or  doubtful  case  which  requires 
judicial  settlement.  The  foreign  office  of  a 
government  is  its  department  of  peace.  Its 
primary  function  is  to  adjust  international 
difficulties  amicably.  When  war  breaks 
out,  the  reason  is  frequently  given  that  di- 
plomacy has  failed. 

The  foreign  offices  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  have  appreciated  their  high 
mission  of  preserving  international  peace. 
They  have  realized  that,  when  cases  arise 
which  defy  solutions  through  direct  nego- 
tiations, it  is  most  convenient  to  have  read- 
ily at  hand  an  obligatory  arbitration  or  con- 
ciliation treaty  which  may  be  invoked.  An 
obligatory  treaty  provides  for  arbitration 
or  conciliation  generally,  before  disputes 
arise.    It  is  dangerous  for  states  in  time  of 
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ranquility  and  friendly  relations  to  fail 
to  provide  orderly  processes  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  differences  which  may  arise  in  the 
future.  When  an  acute  controversy  is 
pending,  time  may  not  be  available  to  ne- 
gotiate treaties  before  there  is  a  breach  of 
the  peace. 

Treaties  providing  for  pacific  settlement 
of  a  general  character  between  South  Amer- 
ican States  have  approached  the  subject 
from  three  different  angles: 

1.  Treaties  providing  for  commissions  of 
inquiry. 

2.  Treaties   providing   for  inquiry   and 
nciliation. 

3.  Treaties  providing  for  arbitration. 

Condra  Treaty 

The  most  important  agreement  between 
)uth  American  States  providing  for  com- 
issions  of  inquiry  is  the  Gondra  Treaty, 
jned  at  the  Fifth  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence at  Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  3,  1923. 
It  provides  that  all  disputes  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  investigation  and  report,  which 
it  has  been  impossible  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion in  accordance  with  existing  treaties.  It 
excludes  questions  which  affected  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  parties  having  no  general 
treaties  of  arbitration.  It  also  excluded 
questions  already  settled  by  other  treaties, 
provided  that  cases  shall  be  submitted  in 
which  circumstances  render  all  negotiations 
between  the  parties  impossible  and  where 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  armed  conflict. 
In  order  to  submit  a  case  to  investigation 
and  report  under  this  commission  of  inquiry 
treaty,  it  is  not  necessary  for  both  parties 
to  agree  to  the  submission. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  Gondra  Treaty 
are  not  only  the  questions  which  are  ex- 
cepted from  its  jurisdiction,  but  there  is 
the  further  fact  that  it  provided  only  for 
inquiry  and  report.  It  failed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  commissions  to  exercise  con- 
ciliatory functions.  This  rendered  the 
commissions  of  inquiry  impotent  to  use 
their  good  offices  to  bring  the  parties  to  a 
dispute  into  agreement.  This  omission 
caused  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  States  on 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  which  met  in 
Washington  in  December,  1928,  to  feel 
that  the  Gondra  Treaty  required  amplifi- 
cation. 
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General  Convention  of  Inter-American 
Conciliation 

The  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  the  Gondra  inquiry 
treaty  of  1923  and  avoiding  multiplicity 
of  international  commissions.  The  Gondra 
Treaty  had  already  been  ratified  by  fifteen 
states.  To  provide  iot  independent  com- 
missions of  conciliation  would  unnecessa- 
rily complicate  the  machinery  of  pacific  set- 
tlement. Therefore,  the  happy  plan  was 
seized  upon  of  preparing  a  conciliation  con- 
vention supplementary  to  the  1923  com- 
mission of  inquiry  treaty. 

The  General  Convention  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican conciliation  signed  at  the  Washington 
conference  provides  that  the  commissions 
of  inquiry  under  the  Gondra  Treaty  shall 
have  conciliatory  powers  in  all  cases  which 
may  have  arisen  or  may  arise. 

Article  3  of  the  Conciliation  Convention 
provides  that  the  permanent  commissions, 
created  by  the  Gondra  Treaty  and  consist- 
ing of  the  three  senior  American  diplomatic 
agents  in  Montevideo  and  Washington, 
shall  also  exercise  conciliatory  functions. 
Some  delicacy  was  felt  about  conferring 
upon  the  permanent  commissions  the  con- 
ciliatory function,  because  of  the  fear  that 
they  might  inject  themselves  unnecessarily 
into  the  ordinary  conduct  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  states.  A  clause  was 
therefore  inserted  in  Article  3  which  pro- 
vides that  the  two  permanent  commissions 
shall  act  on  their  own  motion  only  when  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  "prospect  of  distur- 
bance of  peaceful  relations." 

One  of  the  principal  values  of  the  Gon- 
dra inquiry  treaty  as  supplemented  by  the 
Conciliation  Convention  is  that  they  pro- 
vide an  ample  cooling-off  time  for  the  par- 
ties, so  that  their  mature  judgments  may 
prevail  over  their  emotions.  In  all,  the 
parties  to  a  dispute  may  be  obligated  to  de- 
lay a  period  of  at  least  two  years  before 
recovering  liberty  of  action. 

The  advantage  of  the  inquiry  and  con- 
ciliation commission  is  that  it  may  be  en- 
trusted with  delicate  questions  of  a  politi- 
cal nature,  without  loss  of  prestige  or  ulti- 
mate liberty  of  action  to  the  parties.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  the  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute are  not  bound  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  and  the  ques- 
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tion  may  remain  unsettled.  However,  the 
arrangement  has  potentialities  for  the  so- 
lution of  questions  of  a  non-legal  nature. 

Bilateral  Arbitration  Treaties 

The  South  American  States  have  been 
active  throughout  the  past  century  in  the 
negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties.  Bilat- 
eral treaties  may  be  conveniently  classified 
according  to  the  questions  which  are  ex- 
cepted from  arbitration.  For  example,  in 
a  treaty  between  Chile  and  Uruguay,  signed 
on  February  27,  1915,  provision  is  made  for 
commissions  of  inquiry  and  for  arbitration. 
However,  questions  which  affect  the  sov- 
ereignty, honor  or  vital  interests  of  either 
country,  constitutional  provisions  or  inter- 
ests of  third  states  are  excepted  from  the 
treaty.  Such  nebulous  concepts  as  sover- 
eignty, national  honor  and  vital  interests 
form  the  bases  for  disputes  as  to  their 
meaning  and  are  illusory. 

On  May  18,  1899,  Brazil  and  Chile 
signed  a  liberal  treaty,  which  provides  for 
the  arbitration  of  all  disputes  of  a  legal 
nature.  This  treaty  covers  the  appropriate 
field  of  arbitration,  if  the  arbitral  process 
is  to  be  considered  as  assimilated  to  law. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  signed  trea- 
ties with  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Brazil  and  Colombia  which  provide 
for  the  arbitration  of  all  disputes  which  do 
not  affect  the  constitution  of  either  party. 
While  such  a  treaty  may  appear  to  be  broad 
in  its  scope,  it  is  nevertheless  illusory. 
Either  party  may  by  the  expedient  of 
changing  its  own  constitution  except  ques- 
tions from  the  arbitral  field. 

The  broadest  possible  form  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties  have  been  signed  between  Bo- 
livia and  Peru,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela  and  between  Uruguay 
and  Brazil,  Peru  and  Venezuela,  and  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Peru.  This  form  of  treaty 
provides  that  all  disputes  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
broad  form  of  bilateral  arbitration  treaty  is 
the  most  numerous  type  at  present  in  vogue 
on  the  South  American  continent.  No  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  legal  and  politi- 
cal disputes.  The  treaty  is  apparently  based 
upon  the  premise  that  international  law 
controls  the  entire  field  of  international 
relations.  This  is  indeed  a  forward  looking 
treaty.  It  demonstrates  the  devotion  to 
arbitral  settlement  of  the  South  American 
Republics. 


General   Treaty   of    Inter-American   Arbitra- 
tion 

While  bilateral  treaties  have  formed  the 
principal  bases  for  the  development  of  arbi- 
tration between  the  South  American  States, 
each  Pan-American  Conference  has  made  an 
effort  to  further  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration.  At  the  1889  conference,  an 
arbitration  treaty  was  prepared  which  was 
not  ratified  by  the  signatory  powers.  At 
the  second  conference  in  1902  in  Mexico 
City  another  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  prepare  a  multilateral  arbitration 
treaty.  A  protocol  of  adherence  by  the 
American  Republics  to  The  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1899  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  was  signed  at  the 
Mexico  City  conference.  This  conference 
also  prepared  a  treaty  for  the  arbitration 
of  pecuniary  claims.  At  the  fourth  con- 
ference in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  the  pecun- 
iary claims  convention  was  reenacted  by  a 
new  convention  to  remain  in  force  indefi- 
nitely. In  1923  at  the  fifth  conference  in 
Santiago,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  favor- 
ing the  development  of  conciliation,  judi- 
cial settlement  and  arbitration. 

When  the  sixth  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence met  in  Havana  in  1927,  the  report  of 
the  subcommittee  on  pacific  settlement  was 
presented  only  a  few  days  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  adjournment  of  the  confer- 
ence. Rather  than  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  important  question  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, the  Havana  conference  adopted  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  calling  of  a  special 
conference  with  an  agenda  limited  to  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration.  The  resolution 
also  contains  specific  provisions  regarding 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  treaties.  Pur- 
suant to  the  above  resolution  the  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  on  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  met  in  Washington  on  De- 
cember 10,  1928. 

Part  of  the  work  of  this  conference  has 
already  been  described  in  discussing  the 
General  Convention  of  Inter-American 
Conciliation.  The  conference  also  signed 
a  general  treaty  of  inter-American  arbitra- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  treaty  was  to 
provide  for  the  solution  of  legal  disputes. 

The  scope  of  this  treaty  is  defined  in  Ar- 
ticle 1.  It  provides  for  the  submission  to 
arbitration  of  all  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character  which  have  arisen  or 
may  arise  between  the  parties  by  virtue  of 
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the  claim  of  right  made  by  one  against  the 
other  under  treaty  or  otherwise.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  definition  of  a  judicial 
question,  the  following  categories  of  ques- 
tions of  a  judicial  character  were  enumer- 
ated: 

(a)  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty. 

(b)  Any  question  of  international  law. 

(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation. 

(d)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  repa- 
ration to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  in- 
ternational obligation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same 
categories  of  judicial  questions  are  enumer- 
ated in  Article  36  of  the  statute  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice. 
i^t  Questions  which  are  excepted  from  the 
^povisions  of  the  treaty  are  described  in 
Article  2.    However,  Article  1  of  the  treaty 
excepts  by  definition  those  questions  which 
are  not  juridical  in  their  nature,  thereby 
leaving   all   political   questions,   which   in 
their  nature  are  not  susceptible  to  arbitral 
settlement,   to  settlement  by  conciliatory 
procedure.    Subsection  (a)  of  Article  2  ex- 
!    cepts  questions  that  are  within  the  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  and  are  not  controlled  by  interna- 
tional law.     To  simply  exclude  domestic 
questions  generally  would  have  resulted  in 
a  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  certain 
j    angles  of  so-called  domestic  questions  may 
,    have  been  brought  within  the  control  of 
!    international  law  through  treaty  or  other- 
wise.    The  exception  is  thus  limited  by 
I    existing  international  law  at  the  time  a  case 
;!    arises.    Subsection  (b)  of  Article  2  excepts 
those  controversies  which  affect  the  inter- 
est or  refer  to  the  action  of  a  state  not  a 
party  to  the  treaty. 

The  two  definite  exceptions  made  in  the 
treaty  are  a  splendid  commentary  on  the 
development  of  the  international  mind  in 
the  last  two  decades.  Catch-all  exceptions 
such  as  vital  interest,  national  honor,  sov- 
ereignty, territorial  integrity,  independence, 
and  constitutional  questions,  were  happily 
omitted. 

Article  3  of  the  treaty  makes  provision 
for  the  selection  of  a  court.  The  parties 
may  agree  upon  any  tribunal.  They  may 
consequently  refer  a  case  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  Considera- 
tions which  may  commend  such  a  selection 
are  the  continuity  of  judicial  responsibility 


of  the  World  Court,  the  fact  that  eleven  in- 
dependent jurists  decide  each  case,  and 
the  further  consideration  that  the  Court  is 
a  permanently  organized  institution.  If  the 
parties  fail  to  agree  upon  a  tribunal  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  selection  of  a  special 
court,  the  fifth  arbitrator  being  selected  by 
jurists  instead  of  by  political  means.  Ar- 
ticle 4  provides  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
special  agreement  to  arbitrate  a  specific 
case.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  refer- 
ence of  the  special  agreement  to  legislative 
bodies  with  a  view  to  securing  their  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification.  This  proce- 
dure is  in  accord  with  the  trend  of  inter- 
national arbitration. 

Article  7  of  the  general  treaty  of  inter- 
American  arbitration  provides  that  the 
award  settles  the  dispute  definitively  and 
without  appeal.  Such  a  provision  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  principal  differences  be- 
tween conciliatory  proceedings  and  judicial 
settlement. 

In  signing  the  treaty  a  number  of  states 
appended  reservations.  Most  of  these  res- 
ervations provided  that  local  remedies  of 
foreign  claimants  must  be  exhausted  in  the 
national  courts  before  resort  can  be  had  to 
international  arbitration.  This  is  a  well- 
recognized  rule  of  international  law. 

Certain  nations  reserved  as  to  questions 
which  have  their  origin  in  situations  ante- 
dating the  treaty,  while  other  nations  made 
reservations  as  to  matters  controlled  by  in- 
ternational agreements  now  in  force.  Boli- 
via and  Paraguay  made  reservations  regard- 
ing territorial  controversies. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
these  reservations  by  unilateral  action,  a 
protocol  of  progressive  arbitration  was 
signed  at  the  Washington  conference.  It 
provides  that  any  party  to  the  treaty  may 
at  any  time  by  an  appropriate  instrument 
abandon  in  whole  or  in  part  stipulated  ex- 
ceptions in  the  treaty  or  reservations  at- 
tached by  it  thereto.  This  flexible  provis- 
ion renders  it  possible  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  obligatory  arbitration  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  treaty. 

The  work  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  on  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  demonstrates  the  advan- 
tages of  an  international  legislative  body 
with  a  limited  agenda.  The  conciliation 
and  arbitration  treaties  signed  at  the 
Washington  conference  represents  the  in- 
tensive work  of  most  competent  jurists  of 
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the  western  hemisphere.  These  treaties 
merit  the  greatest  consideration  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  receive  the  ratifi- 
cation of  all  of  the  American  Republics. 


Provided  both  instruments  are  adopted  by 
all  the  American  Republics,  these  two  mul- 
tilateral treaties  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
420  bilateral  agreements. 


Archbishop  Soderblom — Nobel 
Peace  Prize  Winner 


By  NABOTH  HEDIN 

Archbishop  Soderblom  died  at  Upsala,  July  12.  The  following  article  written  some 
weeks  ago — <Iescriptive  of  ''Scandinavia's  most  beloved  churchman,"  leading  exponent 
of  church  unity  in  the  interest  of  universal  peace,  is  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate 
at  this  time. — Editor. 


AMONG  the  winners  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
.  Prize  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
Archbishop  Soderblom  of  Sweden  is  the 
first  clergyman,  and  to  my  mind  the  most 
surprising  thing  about  him  is  that  he  is 
an  archbishop.  With  that  title  I  somehow 
associate  a  rather  pompous,  almost  unreal 
personality,  with  "the  lugubrious  remote- 
ness of  spiritual  superiority,"  to  quote  a 
Swedish  writer;  whereas  Nathan  Soder- 
blom, or  just  "Nathan,"  as  he  is  called  by 
his  friends  in  Sweden,  is  so  human  and  so 
full  of  understanding  for  ordinary  people, 
that  one  wonders  how  he  became  a  prince 
of  the  church. 

Friendliness 

While  working  for  his  doctor's  degree 
at  the  Sorbonne  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  he  was  also  pastor  of  the  Swedish 
Church  in  Paris  as  well  as  missionary  to 
the  Swedish  sailors  in  the  ports  of  Calais, 
Boulogne  and  Dunkirk.  Among  his  parish- 
ioners in  Paris  were  the  officials  of  the 
Swedish  Legation  and  such  distinguished 
painters  as  Anders  Zorn  and  Nils  Forsberg; 
but  he  also  had  to  serve  as  spiritual  and 
sometimes  temporal  adviser  to  the  Swedish 
denizens  of  the  Latin  quarter,  and  they 
often  rivaled  the  sailors  in  their  exigencies. 

Once  he  helped  a  Swedish  seamstress  by 
inducing  the  wives  of  the  Swedish  diplo- 
mats to  buy  their  corsets  of  her;  and  at 
another  time  he  obtained  a  loan  out  of  the 
church  funds  for  a  young  Swedish  dancer, 
so  she  could  buy  a  spangled  skirt.  Was 
she  not  also  an  artist  and  in  need  of  the 
implements  of  her  profession?  His  home 
was  one  of  the  Swedish  art  centers  in  Paris ; 
and  one  summer  he  bucked  up  the  char- 
acter of  a  failing  Swedish  painter  by  spend- 


ing his  vacation  with  him  in  a  little  house 
near  Calais,  at  the  same  time  getting  him 
a  commission  to  paint  a  new  altar  piece  for 
the  church.  Begging  for  others  is  one  of 
his  habits,  whether  for  missionaries  or  war 
prisoners;  and  having  been  brought  up  in 
a  poor  country  minister's  home  in  northern 
Sweden,  the  oldest  of  many  children,  he 
knows  the  feel  of  Nature's  pain. 

Peace  Interests 

Among  his  parishioners  in  Paris  was  also 
Alfred  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite  and 
the  donor  of  the  prizes.  In  his  address  of 
acceptance  at  Oslo,  Archbishop  Soderblom 
said  he  was  probably  the  first  winner  of  a 
prize  who  had  known  the  founder  person- 
ally. In  fact,  he  officiated  at  his  funeral. 
It  was  known  that  Nobel  dispensed  an  ex- 
tensive charity;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Reverend  Soderblom  interceded  with  him 
for  worthy  applicants. 

"The  Peace  Prize  was  not  to  be  an  atone- 
ment for  his  high  explosives,"  said  Dr. 
Soderblom  in  his  Nobel  address  at  Oslo. 
"On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  per- 
fection of  them  would  render  war  so  de- 
structive as  to  make  it  impossible — a  hope 
in  which  he  was  greviously  deceived.  But 
he  also  understood  that  real  peace  must 
come  from  within  and  that  it  needs  to  be 
encouraged  and  fostered  by  positive  as  well 
as  by  negative  means.  He  therefore  speci- 
fied in  his  will  that  the  peace  prize  should 
be  awarded  to  workers  for  the  fraterniza- 
tion of  the  peoples  and  specifically  to  the 
organizers  of  international  peace  con- 
gresses." 

In  this  respect  Archbishop  Soderblom 
has  earned  the  honor  by  reason  of  his  labors 
for  church  unity  and  in  particular  by  his 
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arduous  efforts  to  get  the  various  denomi- 
nations together  at  international  confer- 
ences. Such  a  one  was  held  in  Stockholm 
in  1925;  and  it  will  be  repeated  in  London 
in  1935.  At  the  Stockholm  conference  he 
was  not  only  the  chief  host,  but  also  the 
guiding  spirit;  and  though  nothing  revo- 
lutionary resulted,  a  permanent  organization 
was  set  up,  so  that  the  machinery  for  the 
next  meeting  is  already  at  work. 

Universality 

It  is  probable  that  no  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  our  times  has  so  many  contacts  and 
so  many  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
as  Archbishop  Soderblom.  As  a  tribute  to 
his  leadership  and  zeal  for  church  unity  he 
has  been  called  sometimes  the  "Protestant 
Pope"  and  sometimes  a  "Modern  Luther." 
Few  men  of  our  age  are  more  learned  or 
more  effective  in  popular  appeal.  He  speaks 
several  languages  fluently,  and  besides  the 
doctor's  degree  from  the  Sorbonne,  holds 
honorary  degrees  from  nearly  a  dozen 
European  universities,  including  Berlin  and 
Oxford.  For  two  years  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  archbishopric  at  Upsala,  he  was 
professor  of  Comparative  History  of  Re- 
ligions at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
his  writings  on  professional  topics  have 
been  published  in  several  languages.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy  which 
awards  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature,  and 
has  been  pro-chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Upsala.  While  in  the  United  States  in 
1923,  he  preached  at  such  American  uni- 
versities as  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.  If  there  ever 
was  an  internationally  minded  man,  Arch- 
bishop Soderblom  is  one. 

Romantic    Color 

But  greater  than  all  these  honors  and 
feats  of  learning  is  the  man  himself,  a 
picturesque,  warm-blooded  individual,  a 
truly  romantic  figure  in  a  mechanistic  age. 
In  the  succession  of  bishops  at  Upsala,  he  is 
the  70th  and  the  62nd  archbishop;  and 
among  his  predecessors  have  been  several 
colorful  personalities,  such  as  Jons  Bengts- 
son  Oxenstierna,  of  whom  I  read  as  a  boy 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
he  led  a  rebellion  against  the  king.  He 
was  himself  of  noble  birth,  relatively 
wealthy  and  as  administrator  of  the  episco- 
pal estates  able  to  equip  and  order  out  a 


respectable  force  of  horsemen.  These  he 
commanded  himself;  and  dropping  his  sur- 
plice and  chasuble,  he  appeared  before  the 
altar  at  the  Upsala  Cathedral  in  full  armor 
to  say  the  farewell  mass.  In  battle  he  was 
defeated  and  came  to  an  evil  end.  Other- 
wise, he  might  have  made  himself  king. 

Even  in  my  own  childhood  there  was  an 
archbishop  at  Upsala  who  was  a  member 
of  the  national  parliament;  and  thanks  to 
his  forceful  personality  he  became  so 
powerful  politically  that  at  one  time  he 
was  thought  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  pre- 
miership. Of  his  autocratic  manners  and 
unconventional  repartee,  there  are  still 
many  amusing  anecdotes  current  in  Swe- 
den. 

Not  that  Archbishop  Soderblom  himself 
is  a  subdued  personality  or  unconscious 
of  the  dignity  of  his  office.  On  the  con- 
trary, being  a  true  son  of  the  north,  he 
likes  colorful  vestments  and  ornate  rituals. 
In  recent  years  he  has  done  much  to  rescue 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  service  from 
the  bleakness  that  in  my  youth  threatened 
to  rival  the  gloom  of  the  Puritans,  Like 
most  successful  clergymen  he  is  a  consum- 
mate actor  and  a  skillful  stage  manager. 
His  temperament  is  that  of  an  artist.  His 
manners  and  gestures  lively;  his  voice 
agreeable  and  his  personal  charm  irresist- 
ible. His  profession  he  regards  as  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  artist,  and  when  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Upsala  he  urged  his 
students  to  take  inspiration  from  the  work- 
ers in  the  fine  arts. 

In  America 

As  a  university  student  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  visited  the  United  States  on 
his  first  trip  abroad,  being  a  Swedish  dele- 
gate to  one  of  the  first  international  Chris- 
tian Student  Conferences  at  Northfield, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  met  the  great 
American  revivalist,  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
whom  he  greatly  admired.  To  this  day  he 
likes  to  sing  the  Sankey  hymns.  He  also 
made  short  visits  to  both  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. Dr.  John  R.  Mott  has  been  his  life- 
long friend  since  then. 

When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  on  his 
second  visit  to  the  United  States,  a  propa- 
ganda trip  in  the  interest  of  church  unity 
and  international  peace.  After  having 
preached  at  Appleton  Chapel  at  Harvard 
in  the  morning,  he  was  scheduled  to  speak 
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at  Tremont  Temple  in  Boston  in  the  after- 
noon. My  motive  for  attending,  I  confess, 
was  pure  curiosity.  I  had  read  about  his 
titles  and  his  honors,  but  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  man.  To  tell  the  truth,  my  ex- 
pectations were  not  high.  In  France  I  had 
heard  such  orators  as  Rene  Viviani  and 
Aristide  Briand,  to  say  nothing  of  men 
like  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson. 
The  Swedish  archbishop  would  probably 
be  a  stilted  speaker  and  a  bore,  I  thought. 
But  I  soon  had  my  awakening.  There 
were  some  preliminary  numbers  of  local 
talent,  a  hymn  or  two,  a  prayer  and  some 
choral  singing,  and  then  the  Archbishop 
himself  arose.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  he 
leaped  into  the  center  of  the  platform,  with 
such  agility  did  he  move.  He  wore  no 
vestments;  only  the  conventional  black  of 
a  cleric,  his  only  ornament  being  his  epis- 
copal insignia,  a  large  gilt  cross,  dangling 
from  his  throat. 

Now  a  Swedish-American  audience  any- 
where is  apt  to  be  respectful  and  attentive, 
but  not  exactly  exuberant  or  volatile,  at 
least  not  in  Boston;  and  yet  the  Arch- 
bishop had  hardly  spoken  his  first  sentence, 
before  I  could  feel  that  he  had  the  entire 
crowd  as  though  hypnotized.  It  was  not 
formal  oratory,  and  yet  it  was  something 
so  eloquent  that  it  seemed  bewitching. 
When  he  had  spoken  for  a  few  minutes  he 
suddenly  began  to  read  a  formal  procla- 
mation or  greeting  from  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, and  instantaneously  as  though  the 
crowded  Tremont  Temple  had  been  a  coun- 
try church  in  Sweden,  everybody  rose  with 
a  sort  of  military  vim.  The  speed  of  it  sur- 
prised me.  I  had  seen  no  sign  to  rise  from 
the  Archbishop.  It  was  his  tone  of  voice, 
I  suppose. 

He  spoke  first  in  Swedish  to  the  old- 
timers  and  then  to  the  younger  generation 
in  English.  He  used  no  flattery;  but  on 
the  contrary  was  at  times  quite  severe,  yet 
also  light  and  humorous,  for  relief.  I  once 
heard  General  Ballington  Booth  address  a 
Salvation  Army  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  and 
I  found  Archbishop  Soderblom  his  equal  in 
popular  appeal.  Like  the  rest,  I  drank  in 
every  word  as  though  it  had  been  a  stimu- 
lating beverage  and  with  every  sentence, 
I  wondered  what  he  would  say  next. 

"What  a  political  spellbinder  he  would 
have  been,"  I  reflected,  as  my  mind  wan- 
dered back  to  the  final  "Bull  Moose"  ral- 


lies in  the  old  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York  and  to  the  turbulent  sessions  I 
had  witnessed  from  the  press  gallery  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  prede- 
cessor, Jons  Bengtsson  Oxenstierna,  may 
have  been  a  doughty  leader  of  men;  but  in 
these  days  of  general  suffrage  and  repre- 
sentative government,  an  orator  like  Dr. 
Soderblom  has  at  least  equal  potentiality 
for  political  power.  When  he  finished,  I 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  climb  up  on 
the  platform  and  shake  his  hand. 

"When  history  finally  decides  who  has 
most  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  Swedish 
people  in  recent  years — Hjalmar  Branting 
or  Nathan  Soderblom — "  writes  Dr.  Lydia 
Wahlstrom  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Swedish 
periodical,  "I  wonder  whether  it  will  not  be 
the  latter  who  will  carry  the  decision." 

In  Paris,  before  and  during  the  Peace 
Conference,  I  had  also  met  the  Swedish 
socialist  statesman,  Mr.  Branting,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions ;  and  though  I  never  heard  him  speak 
in  public,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Wahlstrom.  Mr.  Branting  may  have  been 
more  intellectual,  but  I  believe  he  lacked 
the  romantic  glow  of  Archbiship  Soder- 
blom. In  1922  the  Norwegian  Parliament 
also  honored  Hjalmar  Branting  with  a 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  but  only  half  a  share,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  K.  P.  Arnoldsson  in 
1908,  the  only  other  Swedish  winner;  so 
that  Archbishop  Soderblom  is  the  first  Swe- 
dish recipient  of  a  full  award. 

Backgrounds 

His  full  name  is  "Lars  Olof  Jonathan 
(Nathan)  Soderblam";  and  he  was  born 
January  15,  1866,  near  the  east  coast  of 
northern  Sweden  in  the  province  of  Hel- 
singland,  a  rugged  country  with  a  vigorous 
population,  that  is  sometimes  inclined  to 
violence.  On  his  father's  side  his  ancestry 
consists  of  sturdy  farmers,  and  as  far  back 
as  the  records  go  they  have  been  the  own- 
ers of  the  same  land.  In  the  Archbishop  s 
features  as  well  as  in  his  temperament  the 
genealogists  have  traced  other  than  Swed- 
ish influences — at  least  a  mixture  of  races. 
On  the  Swedish  east  coast  are  many  signs 
of  an  earlier  immigration  from  Finland,  and 
students  of  racial  biology  believe  that  on  his 
father's  side  there  may  be  a  Finnish  strain. 
His  will  power  and  determination  to  go 
ahead  despite  all  obstacles  and  discourage- 
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ments  support  this  idea,  for  the  Finns  are 
a  stubborn  race. 

His  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
Swedish  at  all.  Her  father  was  a  Danish 
physician,  who  moved  over  to  Malmo,  a 
Swedish  city  opposite  to  Copenhagen,  at  the 
time  of  a  cholera  epidemic  in  1836.  His 
name  was  Blume,  which  in  turn  suggests 
German  antecedents,  while  his  wife  was 
born  a  Koefod,  which  is  distinctly  Danish. 
The  German  background  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  sentimental,  romantic  strain 
in  the  archbishop's  make-up.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  friends  remark  that  he  is  prompt 
in  his  decisions  as  an  Englishman,  energetic 
as  an  American  and  artistic  as  a  French- 
man. In  his  youth  he  was  a  noted  singer, 
having  a  fine  second  tenor  voice,  and  he 
still  loves  music  and  singing.  Altogether 
he  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  in  Swe- 
den, his  brilliancy  being  so  marked  that 
once  he  had  chosen  the  clerical  profession, 
he  inevitably  rose  to  the  top. 

His  father  was  also  a  clergyman,  but  he 
was  not  much  known  outside  of  his  own 
diocese.  His  preaching  was  of  the  evangel- 
istic type,  and  the  discipline  in  the  home 
was  of  the  strictest.    But  he  was  also  eager 
to  have  his  sons  educated,  and  began  teach- 
ing Latin  to  Nathan,  when  the  latter  was 
but  five  years  old.    In  Sweden  the  country 
ministers  receive  part  of  their  salary  in  the 
form  of  a  small  farm,  which  they  often  have 
,   to  help  cultivate  themselves,  and  thus  the 
I   future  archbishop  learned  farming  as  well  as 
!   Latin  when   he   was   a   small   boy.      This 
'    familiarity  with  the  rude  facts  of  country 
I   life  has  been  a  help  to  him  not  only  in  his 
j   sermons  and  appeals  to  the  Swedish  peo- 
ple, but  also  in  his  scholarly  work,  par- 
ticularly his  interpretation  of  the  Avesta 
language   in   old   Persian    religious   manu- 
scripts,  on    which    his    doctor's    thesis   at 
Paris  was  based.    At  the  same  time  he  likes 
modern  aids  to  progress  and  was  one  of  the 
first  air  passengers  to  and  from  Sweden — 
perhaps  the  first  bishop  to  fly  anywhere. 


When  he  had  obtained  his  degree  in 
theology  at  Paris  he  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Religious  History  of 
his  own  university,  Upsala,  in  Sweden. 
There  he  stayed  for  twelve  years  and  may 
be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  theological  school.  At  the  same 
time  he  served  as  rector  of  a  local  church 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Cathedral  Chap- 
ter. In  1912  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
to  serve  as  professor  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  an  appointment  by  the  Saxon  Gov- 
ernment, and  while  there  was  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Sweden  on  May  20,  1914. 

His  Main  Achievement 

Before  he  could  leave  Germany,  the 
World  War  had  broken  out;  but  thanks  to 
his  many  contacts  in  France  as  well  as 
England,  he  was  able  to  grasp  more  than 
one  side  of  the  controversy.  Hardly  had  he 
been  consecrated  on  November  8,  1914, 
before  he  launched  an  appeal  to  the  clergy 
of  all  nations  to  cooperate  for  the  early 
termination  of  the  war.  The  replies  from 
the  countries  that  were  not  neutral  were 
discouraging  indeed.  Each  side  took  God 
to  witness  that  their  national  cause  was 
just.  But  Archbishop  Soderblom  was  not  to 
be  repressed.  As  soon  as  the  peace  treaty 
was  signed  he  renewed  his  agitation  for 
church  cooperation  in  preserving  peace,  and 
in  1925  he  saw  his  work  crowned  to  the  ex- 
tent that  delegates  from  every  denomination 
in  the  world,  except  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  from  practically  every  country  met  in 
Stockholm.  "The  chief  result  of  our  meet- 
ing is  that  we  have  met,"  he  admitted  when 
it  was  over,  but  to  get  so  many  antagonis- 
tic factions  together  was  no  small  feat.  The 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  partly  a  reward  for  this 
work;  but  it  is  also  a  token  of  the  neigh- 
borly feeling  that  now  prevails  between 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  no  other  Swede 
so  well  symbolizes  the  irenic  aspirations  of 
his  country  as  Archbishop  Nathan  Soder- 
blom. 


This  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  famous  Houdon  Bust  of  George  Washington  made 
from  life  at  Mount  Vernon  by  the  great  French  sculptor  in  1785.  It  has  never 
been  away  from  that  shrine.  This  bust  has  been  selected  by  the  Portrait  Committee  of 
the  Commission  as  the  official  picture  of  the  Father  of  His  Country  for  the  Bicentennial 

Celebration  of  his  birth  in  1932. 


The  George  Washington  Bicentennial 

Celebration 

By  HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

Member  of  Congress  from  New  York  and  Associate  Director  of  the  United  States 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission.  Mr.  Bloom  is  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Commission. — Editor. 


FOR  almost  ten  months  in  1932  the 
United  States  and  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth  will  join  in  celebrating  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial.  To  my  mind  it 
would  be  difficult  to  think  of  anything  which 
^ould  be  more  conducive  than  this  to  good 

;ling  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  observing  with  ceremony  and  festivity 
ie  200th  anniversary  of  the  greatest  of  all 

lericans,  the  world  will  have  its  attention 
led  upon  the  principles  and  achievements 

the  irreproachable  man,  the  ideal  patriot, 
16  lifelong  worker  in   behalf   of  human 

;hts  and  human  happiness. 

George  Washington  is  a  figure  to  whom 
!l  peoples  can  look  for  inspiration.  So  free 
from  blame  was  the  life  he  lived,  so  impos- 
sible of  criticism  the  principles  by  which  he 
was  guided  in  both  his  private  and  his  pub- 
lic conduct,  that  his  history  offers  only  the 
best  guidance  for  both  individuals  and  na- 
tions in  trying  to  find  a  solution  for  their 
problems. 

Now  as  regards  the  celebration.  The 
United  States  George  Washington  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  created  by  special  act 
of  Congress  in  1924,  is  charged  with  three 
principal  duties: 

First,  to  arouse  interest  in  the  Bicenten- 
nial. 

Second,  to  formulate  and  disseminate 
plans  for  its  successful  celebration. 

Third,  to  collect  and  communicate  to  the 
public  as  much  information  as  possible  on 
the  personality  and  career  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

President  Hoover  is  chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Its  membership  includes  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, eight  distinguished  members  of 
Congress  and  eight  eminent  men  and  women 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country. 

The  object  of  its  work,  as  defined  by 
Congress,  is  to  bring  the  people  into  such 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  George 


Washington  that  they  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations will  be  better  citizens. 

According  to  unofficial  advices  from  most 
of  the  diplomats  stationed  in  Washington, 
the  foreign  governments  of  the  world  will 
participate  in  the  commemoration.  Ameri- 
cans residing  abroad  will  also  celebrate  the 
event.  In  all  the  world  capitals  and  many 
other  foreign  cities  they  have  already  set  up 
Bicentennial  committees  which  are  now 
planning  exercises  appropriate  to  observ- 
ance of  the  Bicentennial. 

In  this  country  the  celebration  will  be 
confined  to  no  one  place  and  to  no  one  date. 
The  Commission  has  decreed  that  it  shall 
continue  from  February  22,  1932,  until 
Thanksgiving  Day  of  that  year.  By  this 
we  mean  that  every  community  shall  desig- 
nate, within  the  specified  celebration  period, 
a  number  of  patriotic  dates  on  which  it  will 
have  ceremonies  and  festivities  marking  the 
Bicentennial. 

In  this  way  the  commemoration  will 
cover  the  entire  United  States;  every  town 
and  rural  community  will  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  observance;  and  for  almost  ten 
months  popular  attention  will  be  focused 
upon  George  Washington  and  what  he  stootl 
for. 

Already  more  than  4,000  American  cities 
and  towns  have  appointed  their  local  Bi- 
centennial commissions  to  cooperate  with 
the  national  Commission  in  making  the 
event  a  success. 

While  the  celebration  is  to  be  in  the  home 
towns  of  the  people,  this  Nation's  Capital 
will  naturally  be  the  scene  of  certain  out- 
standing ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
Bicentennial;  and,  because  of  its  associa- 
tions with  Washington  and  its  geographical 
nearness  to  his  home,  it  will  be  a  mecca  for 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
the  world  at  large. 

<.  It  was  due  more  to  Washington  than 
any  other  man  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  located  where  it  now  is.  It  was  due 
to  his  vision  and  his  influence  that  the  Capi- 
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tai  Ciiy  was  conceived  and  laid  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  the  thing  of  beauty  it 
is  today.  It  was  Washington  who  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Capital  Building.  It  was 
at  old  Georgetown,  now  a  part  of  the  north- 
west section  of  the  city,  that  Washington 
held  many  business  conferences  and  visited 
many  friends. 

Just  across  the  river  is  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria where  much  of  his  business  and 
social  life  was  spent,  where  he  attended 
church  for  many  years,  and  where  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  town  council.  Nine 
miles  from  Alexandria  is  Mount  Vernon, 
that  stately  residence  on  a  hill  which,  thanks 
to  the  patriotism  and  industry  of  American 
womanhood,  is  now  preserved  and  furnished 
exactly  as  it  was  when  he  made  it  his  home. 

Obviously,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  inter- 
est of  the  nation  and  the  world  fixed  upon 
the  founder  of  this  Republic,  these  scenes 
in  which  he  was  a  familiar  and  dominant 
figure  will  draw  multitudes  of  visitors.  But 
we  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  the  real  commemoration  and  its  success 
will  depend  upon  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  American  people  and  their  friends 
abroad  observe  it  in  their  own  home  towns. 

The  celebration  will  begin  on  the  birth- 
day, February  22,  1932,  when  Mr.  Hoover, 
President  of  the  United  States,  will  broad- 
cast an  address  on  George  Washington.  Mr. 
Hoover  will  be  followed  on  the  air  by  a 
mammoth  chorus  singing  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Band — an  organi- 
zation which,  by  the  way,  was  in  existence 
in  Washington's  day  as  a  fife  and  drum 
corps  on  the  battlefield. 

This  music  will  go  all  over  the  world  by 
means  of  a  gigantic  hook-up;  and  Ameri- 
cans, wherever  they  may  be,  at  home  or 
abroad,  are  expected  to  get  in  through  their 
loud  speakers  and  join  in  the  singing.  The 
simultaneous  singing  of  our  national  hymn, 
a  globe-girdling  chorus,  conveys  better  than 
anything  else  I  can  think  of  the  vision  which 
this  Commission  entertains  of  the  celebra- 
tion as  it  should  be — in  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  people  everywhere. 

That  is,  it  is  our  purpose  and  hope  that 
every  American  adult  and  child,  joined  by 
our  foreign  neighbors,  will  become  parts  of 
the  Bicentennial  observance. 


It  is  our  observation  that,  whenever  peo- 
ple know  the  real  Washington,  they  become 
enthusiastic  about  his  character  and  career. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  made  such 
exhaustive  efforts  to  acquaint  everybody 
with  him.  To  this  end  we  are  making  use 
of  every  known  channel  of  publicity:  the 
newspapers,  the  magazines,  public  speak- 
ers, the  pulpit,  the  motion  picture  and  the 
radio. 

In  addition  to  this  we  take  pleasure  in 
giving  writers,  artists,  scholars  and  all  other 
interested  persons  access  to  the  tremendous 
store  of  Washingtoniana  which  this  Com- 
mission has  assembled.  Also,  we  are  glad 
to  extend  every  possible  aid  to  organizations 
and  communities  seeking  advice  as  to  how 
they  may  best  plan  their  Bicentennial  cere- 
monies and  festivities. 

To  anybody  applying  to  the  United  States 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, Washington  Building,  Washington,  D. 
C,  we  will  gladly  send  a  comprehensive  list 
of  suggestions  covering  this  work,  together 
with  any  other  special  information  desired 
or  any  data  on  the  life  of  George  Washing- 
ton. 

Among  other  things  the  national  Com- 
mission is  doing  to  promote  interest  in  the 
celebration  and  disseminate  information 
about  Washington  are: 

Publication  of  sixteen  pamphlets,  edited 
by  the  distinguished  Harvard  historian.  Dr. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  dealing  with  the  per- 
sonality, achievements  and  times  of  Wash- 
ington; issuance  of  a  definitive,  memorial 
edition  in  25  volumes  of  the  "Writings  of 
Washington,"  one-fourth  of  whose  contents 
will  consist  of  hitherto  unpublished  docu- 
ments from  the  pen  of  oyir  first  President; 
a  campaign  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Tree  Planting  Association  to  have  at 
least  10,000,000  Washington  trees  set  out 
in  this  country  by  municipalities  and  or- 
ganizations by  Thanksgiving  Day,  1932; 
distributing  1,000,000  photographic  por- 
traits of  George  Washington  to  the  public 
schools  and  other  organizations;  and  col- 
lecting the  music  of  Washington's  time. 

We  are  particularly  eager  that  every 
locality,  building  and  monument  through- 
out the  world  associated  in  any  way  with 
George  Washington  and  his  history  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration. Wherever  in  foreign  lands  there 
is  a  statue  of  Washington,  or  a  statue  of 
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any  of  those  great  foreigners  who  were  his 
friends  and  who  came  to  his  assistance  in 
fighting  the  Revolutionary  War,  wherever 
there  is  a  street,  a  park  or  a  building  bear- 
ing his  name  or  the  names  of  his  associates, 
it  should  be  hung  with  the  United  States 
flag  and  decorated  with  red,  white  and  blue 
bunting  during  the  celebration  period.  In 
addition  to  this  there  should  be  public 
meetings  at  such  points,  with  addresses 
delivered  on  some  phase  of  Washington's 
life. 

Consequently  the  Commission  will  ap- 
preciate it  if  both  foreigners  and  Americans 
residing  abroad  will  make  it  a  point  to  write 
to  us  telling  us  the  locations  of  such  monu- 


ments or  other  points  of  interest  connected 
in  any  way  with  George  Washington. 

In  other  countries  as  in  this,  our  ideal 
and  our  earnest  purpose  is  that  no  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  missed  to  impress  upon  the 
people's  minds  the  goodness  and  the  great- 
ness of  Washington.  This  can  be  done  by 
festivals  as  well  as  by  solemn  ceremonies. 

In  fact  everywhere  there  should  be  this 
combination  of  reverent  prayer  and  song, 
and  festive  holiday-making,  the  means  by 
which  people  throughout  the  history  of  the 
world  have  expressed  their  admiration  of 
great  men  and  their  gratitude  that  such 
lives  have  been  lived  for  the  inspiration 
and  guidance  of  posterity. 


I 


Geneva 

By  PHILIP  MARSHALL  BROWN 


(Professor  Brown,  who  believes  that  the  United  States  is  rendering  a  greater  service  to  world  peace  than  by  entering 
the  League,  sends  us  this  vignette  of  the  League  while  under  immediate  impressions  during  a  recent  stay  in  Geneva. 
—Editor.) 


(^  ENEVA  as  an  international  center  has 
T  two  sides,  the  one  vocal  and  voluble, 
the  other  silent  and  eloquent.  The  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations  represents 
the  publicity  side;  the  Secretariat,  the  work- 
ing side.    The  Council  represents  both  sides. 

The  main  value  of  the  Assembly  lies  in 
its  annual  expression  of  opinions  concerning 
matters  of  international  importance.  Its 
chief  weakness  is  an  inferiority  complex. 
It  cannot  forbear  from  autumnal  oratory 
exalting  its  own  influence  and  asserting  the 
triumphs  of  the  League. 

The  Council  completely  overshadows  the 
Assembly.  It  likewise  tries  to  conceal  a 
certain  scepticism  by  praising  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  League  and  sounding  a  strident 
optimism.  But  the  Council,  acting  as  a 
board  of  directors,  expedites  a  great  deal 
of  business,  some  important  and  much  that 
is  of  a  routine  nature.  It  is  most  impressive 
and  awe-inspiring  when  it  thunders  against 
Lithuania  and  Liberia.  It  is  most  effective 
when  it  settles  serious  disputes  in  private 
and  announces  the  results  in  public. 

The  most  valuable  work  of  the  Council 
is  its  secret  diplomacy.  The  moment  an 
embarrassing  question  arises  in  a  public 
session,  the  Council  goes  into  a  private  ses- 
sion. If  the  discussion  in  camera  fails  to 
reach  a  settlement  of  the  matter  the  Council 
then  resorts  to  private  conversations.  These 


personal  and  informal  discussions  of  the 
foreign  representatives  give  the  Council  its 
greatest  force.  In  this  way  such  delicate 
and  menacing  controversies  as  that  between 
Germany  and  Poland  at  the  January  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  over  the  treatment  of 
Germans  in  Upper  Silesia  find  a  solution, 
if  only  of  a  temporary  nature. 

It  is  evident  that  the  secret  diplomacy 
of  the  Council  is  controlled  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  four  great  powers:  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan.  The  smaller 
powers  do  not  count  for  much  except  when 
represented  by  men  of  such  exceptional 
ability  as  M.  Politis  of  Greece  and  M.  Benes 
of  Czecho-Slovakia.  But  the  smaller  powers 
do  not  always  readily  acquiesce  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Big  Four  as  was  illustrated  by 
the  refusal  of  Lithuania  at  the  January 
meeting  to  accept  their  admonitions  regard- 
ing the  German  complaints  with  respect  to 
Memel, 

Among  the  Big  Four,  France  has  achieved 
a  commanding  influence,  largely  because  of 
the  personality  of  M.  Briand.  Geneva  fur- 
nishes M.  Briand  with  the  ideal  stage  and 
sympathetic  atmosphere  for  the  display  of 
his  extraordinary  talents  as  an  oratorical 
virtuoso  and  kindly  guardian  of  the  peace. 
One  may  well  be  skeptical  of  the  altruism  of 
M.  Briand  but  admire  his  consummate  skill 
in  creating  a  friendly  working  atmosphere 
for  the  Council,  and  in  finding  "transac- 
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tions"  and  formulas  to  settle  or  bridge  over 
disputes. 

M.  Briand  was  peculiarly  interesting  in 
his  handling  of  the  Commission  on  Euro- 
pean Union  which  was  attended  by  ministers 
for  foreign  affairs  from  some  25  nations.  It 
is  not  clear  that  he  has  ever  had  a  definite, 
concrete  project  for  such  a  Union.  No 
agenda  was  ready  for  the  meeting  of  his 
Commission  in  January.  The  basic  prob- 
lem of  organization  was  not  even  mentioned. 
The  Commission  was  completely  preoc- 
cupied with  the  universal  economic  depres- 
sion and  dominated  by  a  most  unfortunate 
pessimism.  It  reached  no  conclusions  but 
agreed  to  continue  its  investigations  into  the 
economic  problem  in  order  to  resume  dis- 
cussions at  the  next  session  in  May. 

The  "Grand  Dessin"  of  Briand  is  most 
intriguing.  It  is  hard  to  divine  what  he 
may  have  had  in  mind  or  how  the  idea  of 
an  European  Union  may  evolute.  There 
would  appear  to  be  a  possibility  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  useful  agency  for  the  nations  of 
Europe  alongside  of  the  League.  The  Com- 
mission very  much  suggested  a  kind  of 
"Committee  of  the  Whole,"  where  members 
of  the  League  could  discuss  freely,  in- 
formally and  without  any  commitments, 
matters  of  great  importance  which  may  re- 
quire definite,  formal  action  by  the  League. 
It  may  also  prove  a  liaison  between  the 
League  and  non-members,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  Turkey,  which  were 
invited  by  the  Commision  to  collaborate  for 
specfic  purposes. 

The  public  activities  of  the  League  are  of 
lesser  importance  than  these  opportunities 
afforded  by  sessions  of  the  Council,  the  As- 
sembly and  the  Commission  on  European 
Union  for  the  friendly  encounters  and  inter- 
course of  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  They 
are  no  longer  under  the  necessity,  as  in 
former  times,  of  issuing  formal  and  mis- 
leading communiques  explaining  why  they 
exchange  visits  and  enter  into  private  con- 
ferences. Geneva  and  its  environs  provides 
an  ideal  rendezvous  for  diplomatic  flirta- 
tions. Many  urgent  matters,  other  than 
those  immediately  before  the  League,  may 
be  discussed  and  arranged  between  foreign 
ministers,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  public.  In  spite  of  protests  and 
protestations  by  those  who  know,  and  by 
those  who  do  not  know,  secret  diplomacy  is 
stronger  than  ever,  and  doubtless  more 
efficacious  because  of  Geneva. 


While  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  en- 
joy, or  suffer,  according  as  one  may  view 
it,  from  great  publicity,  the  Secretariat  of 
the  League  accomplishes  its  work  with 
eloquent  silence  and  high  efficiency.  When 
the  Council  or  the  Assembly  is  in  session,  its 
agenda  is  prepared  withunequaled  thorough- 
ness, it  is  supplied  promptly  with  all  neces- 
sary documents  and  facilities.  When  de- 
cisions are  to  be  taken,  some  unobtrusive 
member  of  the  Secretariat  is  at  hand  to 
suggest  the  proper  disposition  of  routine 
matters.  If  resolutions  are  to  be  adopted 
or  notes  to  be  sent,  someone  is  usually  ready 
with  a  draft  most  carefully  thought  out 
and  phrased  with  all  due  concern  for  pre- 
cedents and  sensibiHties. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  else,  either  in  public  administra- 
tion or  in  private  organization,  as  efficient 
a  clerical  staff  as  that  of  the  Secretariat. 
Organized  and  administered  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  League,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  the  Secretariat 
is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Anglo-Saxon 
thoroughness  and  honesty  of  methods.  It 
has  developed  a  technique  sui  generis  which 
cannot  fail  to  evoke  the  most  genuine  ad- 
miration. The  sound  sense,  fine  tact  and 
rare  courtesy  of  its  members  must  deeply 
impress  all  who  have  occasion  to  deal  with 
the  Secretariat.  They  are  marked,  more- 
over, with  an  intense,  serious  loyalty,  de- 
votion and  an  international  mindedness  of 
a  generous,  elevated  character  that  is  in- 
spiring. 

In  the  course  of  the  slow  evolution  of 
the  League,  the  Secretariat  has  accumulated 
an  amazing  variety  of  functions.  Its  work 
has  become  so  exacting  and  heavy  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Secretariat  are 
compelled  to  remain  in  their  offices  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 

It  is  now  evident  that,  through  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Secretariat  and  the  gradual 
accretion  of  its  functions,  the  League  has 
become  a  formidable  international  organiza- 
tion on  which  the  nations  of  Europe  depend 
for  the  carrying  on  of  essential  interests. 
Some  of  these  interests  are  political  in  char- 
acter, such  as  the  administration  of  the 
Saar  Basin,  Dantzig,  and  certain  matters  in 
Upper  Silesia.  But  for  the  most  part  these 
interests  are  non-political,  relating  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions.  These  ac- 
tivities are  too  well  known  and  too  numerous 
to  be  recounted.     They  are  so  important. 
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and  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Secretariat 
for  their  administration,  as  well  as  for  the 
study  and  the  discussion  of  many  other  mat- 
ters of  international  interest,  are  so  perfect 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the 
suspension  or  the  termination  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretariat.     Whatever  might 


happen  to  the  League  itself;  no  matter  if 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly  should  seem 
to  fail  to  accomplish  very  much  for  dis- 
armament or  for  the  settlement  of  political 
disputes,  the  Secretariat  would  seem  to  have 
made  itself  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  League. 


I 


V^M         I.   The  Hoover  Proposal 
Of  June  30,  1931 

THE  American  Government  proposes  the  post- 
ponement during  one  year  of  all  payments  on 
intergovernmental  debts,  reparations  and  relief 
debts,  both  principal  and  interest,  of  course,  not 
including  obligations  of  governments  held  by 
private  parties.  Subject  to  confirmation  by  Con- 
gress, the  American  Government  will  postpone  all 
payments  upon  the  debts  of  foreign  governments 
to  the  American  Government  payable  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  next,  conditional  on 
a  hke  postponement  for  one  year  on  all  payments 
on  intergovernmental  debts  owing  the  important 
creditor  powers. 

This  course  of  action  has  been  approved  by  the 
following  Senators: 

Henry  F.  Ashurst,  Hiram  Bingham,  William  E. 
Borah,  James  F.  Byrnes,  Arthur  Capper,  Simeon 

D.  Fess,  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Carter  Glass,  William 
J.  Harris,  Pat  Harrison,  Cordell  Hull,  William  H. 
King,  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  George  H.  Moses, 
David  A.  Reed,  Claude  A.  Swanson,  Arthur  Van- 
denberg,  Robwt  F.  Wagner,  David  I.  Walsh, 
James  E.  Watson. 

.\nd  by  the  following  Representatives: 

Isaac   Bacharach,   Joseph   W.   Byrnes,   Carl   R. 

Chindbloom,  Frank  C.  Rother,  James  W.  Collier, 

Charles  R.  Crisp,  Thomas  H.  Cullen,  George  P. 

Darrow,  Harry  A.  Estep,  Willis  C.  Hawley,  Carl 

E.  Mapes,  J.  C.  McLaughlin,  Earl  C.  Michener, 
C.  William  Ramseyer,  Bertrand  H.  Snell,  John  Q. 
Tilson,  Allen  T.  Treadvvay  and  Will  R.  Wood. 

It  has  been  approved  by  Ambassador  Charles  G. 
Dawes  and  by  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young. 


The  War  Debt  Holiday 


The  purpose  of  this  action  is  to  give  the  forth- 
coming year  to  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
world  and  to  help  free  the  recuperative  forces 
already  in  motion  in  the  United  States  from  re- 
tarding influences  from  abroad. 

The  world-wide  depression  has  affected  the 
countries  of  Europe  more  severely  than  our  own. 
Some  of  these  countries  are  feeling  to  a  serious 
extent  the  drain  of  this  depression  on  national 
economy.  The  fabric  of  intergovernmental  debts, 
supportable  in  normal  times,  weighs  heavily  in  the 
midst  of  this  depression. 

From  a  variety  of  causes  arising  out  of  the  de- 
pression, such  as  the  fall  in  the  price  of  foreign 
commodities  and  the  lack  of  confidence  in  eco-' 
nomic  and  political  stability  abroad,  there  is  an 
abnormal  movement  of  gold  into  the  United 
States  which  is  lowering  the  credit  stability  of 
many  foreign  countries.  These  and  the  other  diffi- 
culties abroad  diminish  buying  power  for  our  ex- 
ports and  in  a  measure  are  the  cause  of  our  con- 
tinued unemployment  and  continued  lower  prices 
to   our  farmers. 

Wise  and  timely  action  should  contribute  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  of  these  adverse  forces  in  for- 
eign countries  and  should  assist  in  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  confidence,  thus  forwarding  political 
peace  and  economic  stability  in  the  world. 

Authority  of  the  President  to  deal  with  this 
problem  is  limited,  as  this  action  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress.  It  has  been  assured  the 
cordial  support  of  leading  members  of  both  par- 
ties in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  essence  of 
this  proposition  is  to  give  time  to  permit  debtor 
governments  to  recover  their  national  prosperity. 
I  am  suggesting  to  the  American  people  that  they 
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be  wise  creditors  in  their  own  interest  and  be  good 
neighbors. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  also  to  frankly  state 
my  views  upon  our  relations  to  German  repara- 
tions and  the  debts  owed  to  us  by  the  allied  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  Our  government  has  not 
been  a  party  to,  or  exercised  any  voice  in,  domina- 
tion of  reparation  obligations.  We  purposely  did 
not  participate  in  either  general  reparation  or  the 
division  of  colonies  or  property.  The  repayment 
of  debts  due  to  us  from  the  Allies  for  the  advances 
for  war  and  reconstruction  was  settled  upon  a 
basis  not  contingent  upon  German  reparations  or 
related  thereto.  Therefore,  reparations  is  neces- 
sarily wholly  a  European  problem  with  which  we 
have  no  relation. 

I  do  not  approve  in  any  remote  sense  of  the 
cancellation  of  the  debts  to  us.  World  confidence 
would  not  be  enhanced  by  such  action.  None  of 
our  debtor  nations  has  ever  suggested  it.  But  as 
the  basis  of  the  settlement  of  these  debts  was  the 
capacity  under  normal  conditions  of  the  debtor 
to  pay,  we  should  be  consistent  with  our  own 
policies  and  principles  if  we  take  into  account  the 
abnormal  situation  now  existing  in  the  world.  I 
am  sure  the  American  people  have  no  desire  to 
attempt  to  extract  any  sum  beyond  the  capacity  of 
any  debtor  to  pay,  and  it  is  our  view  that  broad 
vision  requires  that  our  government  should  recog- 
nize the  situation  as  it  exists. 

This  course  of  action  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  policy  which  we  have  hitherto  pursued.  We 
are  not  involved  in  the  discussion  of  strictly  Euro- 
pean problems,  of  which  the  payment  of  German 
reparations  is  one.  It  represents  our  willingness  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  early  restoration  of 
world  prosperity  in  which  our  own  people  have  so 
deep  an  interest. 

I  wish  further  to  add  that  while  this  action  has 
no  bearing  on  the  conference  for  limitation  of 
land  armaments  to  be  held  next  February,  inas- 
much as  the  burden  of  competitive  armaments  has 
contributed  to  bring  about  this  depression,  we 
trust  that  by  this  evidence  of  our  desire  to  assist 
we  shall  have  contributed  to  the  good-will  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  solution  of  this  major  ques- 
tion. 

II.   The  French   Reply 

Of  June  24,  1931 

The  French  Government  has  examined  with  keen 
interest  the  proposal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  declares  itself  in  cordial  agreement  with 
the  lofty  sentiments  which  inspired  the  said  pro- 
posal. 


The  French  Government  more  than  any  other  is 
desirous  of  seeing  affirmed,  in  action  for  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  the  world,  a  solidarity  with 
which  it  has  always  been  inspired,  both  in  accept- 
ing the  successive  reductions  in  the  German  debt 
and  in  executing  in  advance  the  evacuation  of  the 
third  Rhineland  zone  in  exchange  for  a  complete 
and  definitive  settlement  of  the  program  of  repara- 
tions decided  upon  at  Geneva,  September  16,  1928. 

It  desires  to  emphasize  before  world  opinion  the 
extent  of  the  new  sacrifice  which  is  asked  of  France 
after  all  those  to  which  she  has  already  consented. 

In  response  to  President  Hoover's  proposal,  the 
French  Government  is  prepared  to  ask  the  French 
Parliament,  whose  intervention  is  indispensable  and 
whose  decision  is  sovereign,  that  France  provision- 
ally, and  for  a  period  of  one  year,  forego  the  reten- 
tion of  any  payment  made  by  the  Reich. 

But,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  freely  ac- 
cepted and  recently  signed  engagements  of  the 
Young  Plan,  the  solemnity  with  which  was  recog- 
nized the  definitive  and  nonpostponable  character 
of  the  unconditional  annuities  which  express  the 
permanent  necessity  of  the  principle  of  reparations, 
there  would  be  great  risk  of  shaking  confidence  in 
the  value  of  signatures  and  contracts  and  thus  of 
proceeding  contrary  to  the  aim  in  view,  if  in  the 
proposed  suspension  of  payments  the  nonpostpon- 
able annuity  should  be  treated  like  the  conditional 
annuity. 

The  French  Government  emhasizes,  in  particu- 
lar, that  a  formal  assimilation  has  been  established 
between  the  private  debts  of  the  Reich  (Young  and 
Kreuger  loans)  and  the  unconditional  annuity  not 
yet  mobilized. 

To  suspend  the  payment  by  Germany  of  the 
unconditional  annuity,  while  permitting  that  the 
Young  loan  disposed  of  to  the  public  should  con- 
tinue to  be  serviced,  would  go  directly  against  a 
fundamental  principle  and  express  stipulations. 

The  French  Government,  therefore,  considers 
that  there  is  a  moral  interest  of  the  first  order  in 
not  postponing  in  any  way  the  payment  of  the  un- 
conditional annuity,  even  during  the  period  con- 
templated by  President  Hoover. 

The  French  Government  being  desirous  of  col- 
laborating fully  in  every  effort  made  to  attenuate 
the  consequences  of  the  present  crisis,  believes  that 
it  should  point  out,  in  the  very  interest  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  effort,  that  the  mere  general  suspension 
of  payments  would  furnish  an  inadequate  remedy. 
The  dangers  now  threatening  German  economy 
and,  more  generally,  European  economy,  have  an- 
other origin  and  are  especially  due  to  important  re- 
strictions of  credit  and  withdrawals  of  foreign 
funds. 
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The  solution  of  the  German  crisis,  therefore, 
does  not  appear  to  lie  only  in  the  diminution  of  the 
charges  on  the  budget  of  the  Reich  but  in  an  ex- 
tension of  credit. 

That  is  why  the  French  Government  declares  its 
readiness,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  International 
Settlements  a  sum  equal  to  its  share  for  one  year  of 
the  nonpostponable  annuity  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  amounts  necessary  to  execution  of  the  bal- 
ances of  the  current  contracts  for  payments  in  kind, 
a  proceeding  which,  moreover,  is  advantageous  to 
German  economy. 

In  making  this  proposal,  the  French  Government 
expects  that  the  other  beneficiaries  under  the 
Young  Plan  will  adopt  the  same  decisions,  and  it 

en  hopes  that  other  measures  may  be  taken  to 

vor  the  beneficial  restoration  of  credit  and  confi- 

nce  in  the  world. 

The  sums  thus  turned  over  to  the  Bank  of  Inter- 

tional  Settlements  could  be  utilized  at  once  for 

proving  credit  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  countries 
Central  Europe,  and  especially  those  in  which 

e  suspension  of  the  execution  of  the  Young  Plan 

ring  one  year  might  create  financial  or  economic 

turbance.      It    goes    without    saying    that    the 
ounts  so  employed  would  again  become  avail- 

le  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  one  year 

ntemplated  as  the  limit  of  the  provisional  sus- 

nsion  of  the  Young  Plan. 

The  French  Government  also  beheves  that  all 
necessary  precautions  should  be  taken  in  order  that 
these  sums,  as  well  as  those  to  be  derived  from  the 
j  easing  of  the  budget  of  the  Reich  as  a  result  of  the 
j  suspension  of  the  Young  Plan  payments  for  one 
I  year,  may  only  be  used  for  economic  purposes,  all 
L^^nger  of  financing  or  dumping  being  eliminated. 
W^M  Lastly,  it  will  be  advisable  to  contemplate  before 
I^Ve  expiration  of  the  period  of  one  year  an  exami- 
l^pation  of  measures  to  be  taken  by  Germany  for  the 
■resumption  of  her  payments. 

The  proposals  of  the  French  Government  and  the 
adjustment,  which  will  be  suggested  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  American  offer  and  which  will  neces- 
sarily be  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  exchange  of 
views,  thus  appear  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  dominant  idea  of  President  Hoover's  proposal. 

In  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  Inter- 
national Settlements,  on  the  conditions  contem- 
plated above,  her  part  in  the  unconditional  an- 
nuity, France  is  deprived,  during  the  suspension 
period,  of  what  had  been  allotted  to  her  on  account 
of  the  charges  which  she  has  to  meet  for  the  re- 
construction of  her  devastated  regions. 

Without  wishing  to  insist  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sums  which  she  has  received  and  the 
sums  which  she  would  have  received,  France  re- 


calls that  the  amount  of  her  public  debt  is  about 
four  times  that  of  the  debt  of  the  Reich  and  that 
her  effort  at  financial  restoration  carried  on  and  ac- 
complished by  her  own  means  barely  four  years 
ago  should  not  be  endangered. 

The  French  Government  can,  therefore,  affirm 
the  solidarity  of  the  French  Republic  and  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  at  the  moment  when, 
faithful  to  their  traditions,  the  two  countries  are 
cooperating  in  precautionary  measures  in  a  crisis 
which  is  considered  grave.  They  have  a  right  to 
hope  that  a  response  will  be  made  to  their  inter- 
national good-will,  by  respect  for  treaties,  and  by 
the  restoration  of  confidence  between  peoples,  on 
which  the  future  of  peace  depends.  Briand. 

III.   American  Note  to  France 

Of  July  1 

The  American  Government  recognizes  with  ap- 
preciation the  cordial  spirit  of  the  French  reply  to 
the  President's  proposal  of  June  20,  and  now  de- 
sires to  review  the  situation  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  American  proposal,  the  French  Govern- 
ment's note  in  reply  of  June  24,  and  the  subsequent 
negotiations  which  have  taken  place  between  Am- 
bassador Edge,  Secretary  Mellon  and  the  French 
Ministers. 

While  the  President's  offer  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  crisis  in  Germany,  which  from  all  reports 
appeared  imminent  and  is  still  imminent,  I  am 
sure  the  French  Government  will  realize  that  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  was  to  give  general 
relief  to  the  world. 

The  President  believed  that  it  would  prove  an 
important  step  in  advancing  world  recovery  from 
the  present  economic  depression.  The  plain  pur- 
pose was,  by  relieving  one  element  of  strain  in 
world  economy,  to  give  the  forthcoming  year  to 
economic  recovery,  and  to  help  free  the  recuperative 
forces  already  in  motion,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  relief  of  unemployment  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  unduly  low  prices  to 
agriculture. 

The  offer  met  with  a  world-wide  response.  What 
it  meant  in  the  way  of  restoring  confidence  is  re- 
flected in  the  rise  of  commodity  and  security  prices 
throughout  the  markets  of  the  world. 

All  of  the  interested  governments  have  signified 
their  acquiescence.  France,  however,  suggests  cer- 
tain conditions  which,  if  we  understand  their  im- 
port, seem  to  us  to  withhold  the  intended  relief  to 
Germany  and  not  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the 
President's  proposal  which  contemplated  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  all  payments  on  intergovern- 
mental debts  during  a  period  of  one  year. 
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In  order  that  we  may  now  cover  one  point  left 
open  in  the  original  proposal,  we  may  add  that  it 
is  our  view  that  all  postponed  payments  should  be 
funded  over  a  long  period  of  say  25  years,  and  to 
bear  interest  at  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  creditor 
governments  on  their  own  public  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  essential  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  that  payments  under  all  existing 
agreements  shall  be  resumed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Thus  the  continuing  force  of  these  agree- 
ments is  in  no  way  impaired. 

In  this  proposal  to  postpone  for  the  forthcoming 
year  the  payments  due  under  its  own  international 
agreements,  the  American  Government  will  be  con- 
tributing a  total  of  $262,000,000,  which  is  the  larg- 
est contribution  made  by  any  government.  It 
recognizes,  however,  that  substantial  sacrifices  will 
be  called  for  by  other  governments,  including  that 
of  France. 

It  is  obvious  that  on  the  success  of  the  plan 
Germany  will  be  the  largest  immediate  beneficiary, 
since  the  payments  which  she  is  obligated  to  make 
during  the  coming  year  on  account  of  intergovern- 
mental debts  are  about  $400,000,000.  Other  na- 
tions and  dominions  will  also  benefit  by  various 
sums  in  addition  to  the  $400,000,000.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Germany  is  in  the  most 
difficult  economic  situation  of  any  country. 

We  feel  that  in  a  larger  sense  all  the  nations  will 
benefit  from  the  improvement  in  their  economic 
Hfe  which  will  follow  the  adoption  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Our  Government  welcomed  the  statement  of 
France  on  the  24th  of  June  expressing  her  keen 
desire  to  collaborate  and  especially  the  specific 
statement  that  France  "would  abstain  as  a  provi- 
sional measure  and  during  a  period  of  one  year 
from  retaining  any  payment  sent  by  the  German 
Government."  In  this  connection  we  emphasize 
again  the  "provisional"  character  of  the  President's 
plan. 

The  French  Government  insists,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  that  unconditional  reparations 
amounting  to  approximately  $131,000,000  for  the 
year  should  be  paid,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  the  payment  of 
unconditional  annuities.  Our  Government  is  will- 
ing to  recognize  this  point  of  view  to  the  extent  of 
agreeing  that  the  payments  should  be  made  to  the 
Bank  of  International  Settlements,  provided  they 
be  immediately  reloaned  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

This  would  maintain  the  principle  of  continuity 
of  payments  and  at  the  same  time  constitute  no 
drain  on  the  German  general  economy. 


We  seem  then  to  be  agreed  on  two  all-important 
points : 

First,  that  France  will  forego  the  retention  of 
any  payments  from  Germany  for  the  period  of  one 
year,  and 

Second,  that  the  principle  of  continuity  of  pay- 
ment of  unconditional  annuities  is  recognized  while 
complete  relief  to  Germany  is  afforded. 

There  would  seem  to  remain  four  points  of 
difference : 

First,  we  understand  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment desired  to  have  the  B.  I.  S.  reloan  the  sums 
paid  to  German  industrial  and  finance  concerns 
rather  than  to  the  German  Government.  We  feel 
this  would  be  incompatible  with  the  President's 
proposal  of  relief  to  governments,  as  the  French 
suggestion  would  give  no  direct  relief  to  the  Ger- 
man Government. 

Second,  the  French  Government  suggests  that 
$25,000,000  of  the  unconditional  payments  paid 
into  the  B.  I.  S.  should  be  made  available  for  loans 
to  Central  European  countries,  more  particularly 
those  whose  budgets  are  affected  by  the  suspension 
of  reparations  payments. 

The  diversion  of  this  sum  from  Germany  is  a 
violation  of  the  broad  proposal  of  the  President  to 
suspend  all  payments  of  intergovernmental  debts. 

Moreover,  the  practical  disadvantage  of  this  ex- 
ception to  the  President's  proposal  is  that  if  any  of 
the  other  countries  who  have  already  accepted  the 
President's  proposal  should  make  a  similar  sugges- 
tion with  reference  to  loans  to  particular  countries, 
the  reconciliation  of  all  these  differences  would  be 
practically  impossible. 

Could  not  the  principle  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal be  preserved  and  this  relatively  small  amount 
of  relief  be  given  to  particular  countries  through 
cooperative  action  of  the  central  banks  or  through 
the  B.  I.  S.? 

Third,  the  two  governments  differ  as  to  the  time 
over  which  the  suspended  payments  should  be 
funded.  Without  at  this  time  modifying  our  sug- 
gestion that  25  years  is  the  proper  length  of  time, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  this  point  provided  the 
other  questions  could  be  disposed  of,  especially  if 
no  repayments  are  to  be  made  in  the  next  two 
years,  as  suggested  by  the  French  Government. 
But,  of  course,  the  same  length  of  time  will  apply 
to  the  payment  on  account  of  the  American  debt. 

Fourth,  the  question  involving  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  that  referring  to  the  guarantee  fund.  We 
recognize  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Young  Plan 
France  is  obligated  in  case  of  suspension  by  Ger- 
many of  conditional  reparations  to  pay  into  the 
Bank  of  International  Settlements  on  demand  the 
sum  of  approximately  $120,000,000,  to  be  applied 
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in  part  to  increasing  payments  to  be  received  by 
other  creditors  during  the  period  of  suspension. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  suggestion  of 
France  with  reference  to  the  guarantee  fund: 

{A )  France  desires  to  be  sure  that  the  suspension 
of  payments  during  the  forthcoming  year  shall  not 
throw  upon  her  the  obligation  to  pay  into  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements  the  guarantee  fund. 

We  sympathize  with  France  in  this  aspect  of  the 
question.  We  think  this  fear  is  groundless  because 
if  all  governments  agree  to  the  American  proposal, 
then  there  can  be  no  demand  of  a  creditor  govern- 
ment for  payment.  If  France,  however,  has  a  real 
fear  on  this  subject,  then  the  other  governments 
concerned  should  expressly  free  France  from  this 
riety. 

^iB)  The  other  aspect,  however,  of  the  question 
with  reference  to  the  guarantee  fund  is  more 
serious. 

Not  only  the  spirit  of  the  President's  proposal 
but  the  express  provision  thereof  is  that  the  offer 
of  the  American  Government  is  conditional  on  a 
Uke  postponement  for  one  year  of  all  payments  on 
intergovernmental  debts  owing  the  important  cred- 
itor powers.  It  appears  to  us  also  to  seriously 
impair  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  France  to  the 
effect  that  she  wishes  no  benefits  from  the  pay- 
ments. 

The  French  Government  apparently  desires  her 
postponement  of  unconditional  payments  to  take 
the  form  of  a  payment  into  the  B.  I.  S.  and  a  loan 
back  to  Germany.  This  naturally  contemplates 
that  those  loans  back  to  Germany  should  be  on  the 
same  footing  so  far  as  length  of  time  of  postpone- 
ment, et  cetera,  as  similar  arrangements  made  by 
any  other  government. 

When,  however,  the  French  Government  couples 
with  this  suggestion  the  further  suggestion  that 
the  loans  back  to  Germany  shall  be  considered  ex- 
actly as  though  cash  payments  had  been  made  by 
Germany  to  France  and  cash  loans  had  been  made 
back  by  France  to  Germany  and  that  these  loans 
should  be  considered  in  all  future  times  as  funds 
available  to  France  to  reduce  or  satisfy  her  guar- 
antee as  to  subsequent  years,  she  is  departing  sub- 
stantially from  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  President's  offer. 

To  state  the  problem  a  little  differently,  France 
appears  to  be  insisting  that  the  funds  paid  by  Ger- 
many into  the  B.  I.  S.  during  the  year  of  suspen- 
sion and  reloaned  to  Germany  must  be  credited  to 
the  guarantee  fund  just  as  if  France  herself  had 
actually  made  the  deposit,  thus  relieving  France  of 
any  future  obligation  in  respect  of  the  guarantee 
fund. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
suggestion   that   the   payment   by    Germany   into 


the  B.  I.  S.  during  the  period  of  suspension  is  a 
mere  matter  of  form  in  order  to  assure  the  con- 
continuity  of  unconditional  payment.  What  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  form  in  the  first  instance 
is  now  evidently  to  be  treated  as  an  actual  pay- 
ment. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  clear  that  this  particular 
proposal  involves  a  modification  of  the  Young 
Plan,  which  we  understand  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  particularly  anxious  to  avoid.  The 
American  Government,  not  being  a  signatory,  of 
course  cannot  undertake  to  negotiate  a  change. 

The  American  Government  feels  that  perhaps 
there  is  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
France  as  to  the  sacrifices  which  would  be  re- 
quired from  her  under  the  plan  proposed.  We 
must  assume  that  with  the  present  situation  in 
Germany  and  the  failure  of  the  American  pro- 
posals, then  Germany  will  unquestionably  give  no- 
tice for  the  postponement  of  all  conditional  rep- 
arations as  provided  in  the  Young  Plan  and  that 
this  portion  of  intergovernmental  payments  will 
not  be  forthcoming. 

Therefore,  in  measuring  the  sacrifices  necessary 
there  can  only  be  considered  the  effect  of  the  un- 
conditional payments  if  Germany  is  able  to  find 
a  foreign  exchange  necessary  to  meet  these  pay- 
ments. 

If  the  American  proposal  shall  fail  and  if  con- 
ditional payments  are  postponed  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Young  Plan,  and  even  assuming  that 
unconditional  payments  are  maintained,  France 
would  receive  from  these  unconditional  payments, 
after  priorities  have  been  accepted,  approximately 
$105,000,000.     She  would  be  obliged  to  pay: 

(a)  The  guarantee  fund  of  $106,000,000  under 
the  Young  Plan. 

(6)  $110,000,000  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  approximately. 

Whereas,  her  receipts  from  the  unconditional 
reparations,  even  if  they  be  maintained,  would  be 
less  than  one-half  of  this  sum.  Thus  if  the 
American  proposal  should  fail  and  the  suspension 
provisions  of  the  Young  Plan  be  invoked  by  Ger- 
many then  France  will  be  the  loser  during  the 
forthcoming  year  of  general  postponement  by  over 
$100,000,000. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  world  will 
not  emerge  from  the  present  depression  without 
temporary  sacrifices  by  all.  Our  Government  be- 
lieves that  cooperative  action  in  the  carrying  out 
of  a  well-conceived  and  agreed-on  program  will 
not  only  diminish  the  burden  but  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
which  all  of  the  nations  so  earnestly  hope  for. 

In  the  light  of  this  major  objective  the  Ameri- 
can Government  hopes  that  the  French  Govern- 
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ment,  whose  cooperation  is  so  essential,  will  find  a 
method  to  reconcile  existing  differences  so  as  to 
permit  a  concerted  effort  by  all  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  President's  program. 

IV.   Franco-American  Agreement 

Of  July  6 

After  an  exchange  of  views  the  French  Govern- 
ment states  that  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  United 
States  on  the  essential  principle  of  President 
Hoover's  proposal  and  on  the  following  proposi- 
tions, which  may  be  expressed  thus: 

1.  The  payment  of  intergovernmental  debts  is 
postponed  from  July  1,  1931,  to  June  30,  1932. 

2.  However,  the  Reich  will  pay  the  amount  of 
unconditional  annuity.  The  French  Government 
agrees,  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  that  the  pay- 
ments thus  made  by  the  Reich  shall  be  placed  by 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  in  guaran- 
teed bonds  of  the  German  railroads. 

3.  All  suspended  payments  shall  be  subject  to 
interest  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  sug- 
gested by  the  American  Government,  payable  in 
ten  annual  instalments  beginning  with  July  1, 
1933. 

4.  The  same  conditions  shall  apply  to  the  bonds 
to  be  issued  by  the  German  railroads.  On  the 
three  points  which  it  is  recognized  do  not  directly 
concern  the  American  Government  the  French 
Government  makes  the  following  observations: 

(A)  A  common  action  by  the  principal  central 
banks  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  shall  be  organized  to 
assist  the  countries  of  Europe  which  would  be 
particularly  affected  by  the  postponement  of  the 
payment  as  proposed. 

(B)  A  preliminary  understanding  should  take 
place  between  France  and  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements  in  order  that  France  shall 
not  supply  the  guarantee  fund  provided  for  in  the 
Young  Plan  in  the  event  of  a  moratorium  except 
by  monthly  payments  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
after  actual  transfer  of  payments  by  Germany. 

(C)  The  question  of  deliveries  in  kind  and  the 
various  modifications  which  will  become  necessary 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  American  pro- 
posal and  the  present  agreement  shall  be  studied 
by  a  committee  of  experts  named  by  the  interested 
powers  which  shall  reconcile  the  material  neces- 
sities with  the  spirit  of  President  Hoover's  pro- 
posal. France  reserves  the  right  to  request  of  the 
German  Government  indispensable  assurances 
concerning  the  utilization  for  exclusively  economic 
purposes  the  sums  freed  to  the  Reich  budget. 


V.    Statement  by  President  Hoover 
Of  July  6 

I  am  glad  to  announce  that  the  American  pro- 
posal for  one  year's  postponement  of  all  inter- 
governmental debts  and  reparations  has  now  been 
accepted  in  principle  by  all  of  the  important 
creditor  governments. 

The  terms  of  acceptance  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  other  interested  powers,  for  whom  the 
American  Government  naturally  cannot  speak. 
Without  going  into  technical  terms,  while  certain 
payments  are  made  by  Germany  for  reparations 
account,  the  substance  of  the  President's  proposal 
is  retained  as  the  sums  so  paid  are  immediately 
reloaned  to  Germany. 

The  technical  difficulties  arising  from  many 
complicated  international  agreements  which  in- 
volve the  aggregate  payment  between  governments 
of  over  $800,000,000  per  annum  are  now  in  the 
course  of  solution  by  the  good-will  and  earnest 
cooperation  of  governmental  leaders  everywhere. 

The  American  part  of  the  plan  is,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  approval  by  Congress,  but  I  have 
received  the  individual  assurances  of  support  from 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
Senate  and  House,  irrespective  of  political  affilia- 
tions. 

The  acceptance  of  this  proposal  has  meant  sac- 
rifices by  the  American  people  and  by  the  allied 
governments,  who  are  with  all  others  suffering 
from  world-wide  depression  and  deficits  in  gov- 
ernmental budgets.  The  economic  load  most  seri- 
ously oppressing  the  peoples  of  Germany  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  will  be  immensely  lightened. 

While  the  plan  is  particularly  aimed  to  economic 
relief,  yet  economic  relief  means  the  swinging  of 
men's  minds  from  fear  to  confidence,  the  swing- 
ing of  nations  from  the  apprehension  of  disorder 
and  governmental  collapse  td  hope  and  confidence 
of  the  future.  It  means  tangible  aid  to  unem- 
ployment and  agriculture. 

The  almost  unanimous  support  in  the  United 
States  is  again  profound  evidence  of  the  sincere 
humanity  of  the  American  people.  And  in  this 
year,  devoted  to  economic  upbuilding,  the  world 
has  need  of  solemn  thought  on  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  the  depression.  I  need  not 
repeat  that  one  of  these  causes  is  the  burden  im- 
posed and  the  fears  aroused  by  competitive  arma- 
ment. 

Contemplation  of  the  past  few  weeks  should 
bring  a  realization  that  we  must  find  relief  from 
these  fundamental  burdens  which  today  amount  to 
several  times  the  amount  of  intergovernmental 
debts. 
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VI.   Premier  Laval's   Statement 
Of  July  6 

An  accord  has  been  concluded. 

President  Hoover  has  given  his  approval  to  the 
text,  the  terms  of  which  had  been  decided  in  to- 
night's Council  of  Ministers. 

It  is  an  important  decision  which  involves  a 
severe  sacrifice  for  my  country.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  government  desired  to  main- 
tain Franco-American  solidarity,  on  which  more 
than  ever  is  contingent  the  work  of  international 
cooperation  for  peace.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  French  Government  has  not  permitted 
France's  inviolable  right  to  reparations  to  be 
limited. 

If  the  accord  which  has  been  reached  gives  rise 
to  the  rebirth  of  confidence  in  the  world,  our  ges- 
ture will  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  if  Germany 
understands  the  extent  and  meaning  of  our  gener- 
ous attitude,  a  new  era  will  be  opened  for  these 
two  peoples. 


VII.  Germany's  Decree 
Against  Flight  of  Capital 

A  telegram,  dated  July  19,  from  Berlin,  Ger- 


I 

'  Jl  many,  Ambassador  Sackett  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  decree  of  the  German 
Government  against  the  flight  of  capital  from  Ger- 
many and  concerning  tax  evasion.  The  presidential 
decree  was  issued  late  in  the  evening  of  July  19. 

1.  The  obligation  is  put  upon  all  persons  to  offer 
to  the  Reichsbank  all  foreign  media  of  payment; 
the  same  to  foreign  securities  purchased  subsequent 
to  July  12.  Exceptions  are  made  for  the  legitimate 
needs  of  importers.  Violations  of  this  decree  are 
subject  to  imprisonment  and  heavy  fines. 

2.  Provides  for  tax  amnesty  to  persons  now  de- 
claring taxable  property  which  they  had  previously 
failed  to  declare.  For  this  purpose,  supplementary 
tax  declarations  may  be  entertained  made  up  to 
July  31,  1931.  Failure  to  declare  previous  tax  eva- 
sions subject  to  severe  punishment  and  heavy  fines. 

3.  Deals  with  tax  supervision  and  provides  that 
persons  hitherto  not  obliged  to  keep  books  and 
who  have  a  certain  income  must  hereafter  keep 
books.  The  investigation  of  the  books  of  stock 
companies,  et  cetera,  may  extend  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  employees  of  the  respective  organizations. 

Presidential  decree  issued  July  18  provides  for 
the  payment  of  an  additional  passport  fee  for 
foreign  travel.  Decree  effective  July  22  and  expires 
October  1,  1931. 

The  governmental  regulation,  issued  late  July 
18,  providing  for  the  further  relaxation  of  the 
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bank  holiday  regulations  and  resumption  of  limited 
bank  payments,  is  regarded  as  the  first  step  toward 
the  restoration  of  normal  banking  conditions.  In 
substance  the  decree  regulates  payments  by  banks 
from  July  20  to  July  23  inclusive.  On  these  four 
days  banks  may  pay  to  depositors  no  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  deposited  amount,  and  in  no  case 
more  than  100  marks.  Payments  on  savings  banks 
deposits  are  limited  to  20  marks,  on  letters  of  credit 
to  100  marks.  Payments  may  now  also  be  made 
to  meet  freight  charges.  With  respect  to  all  other 
payments  these  four  days  are  regarded  as  legal 
bank  holidays.  Drafts  may  not  be  protested  from 
July  22  to  July  24.  Failure  to  meet  obligations 
due  to  above  restrictions  furnishes  no  basis  for 
legal  claims.  The  postoffice,  Reichsbank  and  Gold 
Discount  Bank  are  not  subject  to  these  restrictions. 

VIII.  President  Hoover's  Proposal 

Sent  to  Secretaries  Stimson  and  Mellon 
at  London,  July  21,  1931. 

THE  essence  of  the  problem  is  the  restoration 
of  confidence  in  Germany's  economic  life,  both 
in  Germany  and  abroad. 

1.  On  the  political  side  the  United  States  hopes 
that,  through  mutual  good-will  and  understanding, 
the  European  nations  may  eliminate  all  friction 
so  that  the  world  may  rely  upon  the  political 
stability  of  Europe. 

2.  On  the  economic  side,  the  present  emergency 
is  strictly  a  short-term  credit  crisis.  Fundamental 
pressure  upon  German  economy  during  the  period 
of  depression  has  been  relieved  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  creditor  powers  in  suspending  all  payments 
upon  governmental  debts  during  the  period  of  one 
year.  But  Germany  has  financed  her  economic 
activities  to  a  very  great  extent  through  the  me- 
dium of  short-term  foreign  credits.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  basis  upon 
which  these  credits  rest,  but  the  general  uncer- 
tainty which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  few  weeks 
resulted  in  such  a  loss  of  confidence  that  the  Ger- 
man banking  and  credit  structure  was  subjected 
to  a  very  severe  strain.  This  strain  took  two  very 
definite  forms,  both  of  which  resulted  in  a  drain 
of  banking  resources  and  the  depletion  of  German 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  a  flight  from  the 
mark  within  Germany.  In  the  second  place  there 
was  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  deposits  and  a  cur- 
tailment on  the  part  of  foreign  banks  of  outstand- 
ing lines  of  credit. 

Fundamentally  there  is  nothing  to  justify  these 
movements  and  if,  through  cooperative  action,  they 
can  be  arrested,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  present 
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emergency  can  not  be  immediately  and  definitely 
surmounted. 

(a)  As  to  the  first,  namely,  the  internal  flight 
from  the  mark,  this  can  be  and  is  being  success- 
fully combatted  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
German  Government  and  the  Reichsbank.  Once 
unreasonable  fear  has  been  eliminated,  it  is  certain 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  German  people  can  be 
relied  on  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  credit 
of  their  own  country. 

(6)  As  to  the  external  credits,  we  believe  that 
the  first  approach  to  this  problem  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  that  will  permit  the  mainte- 
nance for  an  adequate  period  of  time  of  the  present 
outstanding  lines  of  credit.  In  this  connection  it 
is  our  understanding  that  this  volume  of  credit 
together  with  the  freed  reparations  and  the  na- 
tural gain  from  the  allayment  of  the  panic  should 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  German  economic 
life  for  the  immediate  moment.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  apparent  that,  unless  provision  is 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  these  credits,  an 
attempt  to  provide  new  ones,  whether  of  a  short 
or  long-term  character,  would  be  ineffective.  In 
the  development  of  such  a  program,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  having  principal  banking 
centers,  including  the  United  States,  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan  and 
Switzerland,  and  other  important  banking  centers, 
might  well  undertake  to  encourage  their  bankers 
so  to  organize  as  to  permit  the  maintenance  for  an 
adequate  period  of  time  of  present-day  outstanding 
lines  of  credit  to  Germany.  The  responsibility  for 
working  out  the  details  of  such  a  program  and  the 
methods  of  making  it  effective  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  banks  and  the  needs  of  Ger- 
man economy  should  be  left  to  the  banking  com- 
munities of  the  respective  countries  and  the  central 
banks  could,  we  beheve,  be  relied  on  to  furnish 
the  necessary  leadership,  cooperation  and  direction. 

Such  voluntary  arrangements  should  be  supple- 
mented, for  the  time  being,  by  strict  control  of  all 
foreign  exchange  transactions  by  the  Reichsbank, 
so  that  the  integrity  of  the  program  can  be  main- 
tained and  the  banks  that  are  participating  can  be 
assured  that  there  would  be  no  arbitrary  with- 
drawal either  from  within  or  without  Germany. 

3.  It  is  our  belief  that  if  such  a  program  could 
be  made  promptly  effective  it  would  result  in  an 
immediate  restoration  of  confidence  and  that  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  the  necessity  for  restric- 
tions of  this  character  would  disappear  and  normal 
conditions  would  once  more  prevail.  There  is  all 
the  more  ground  for  faith  in  such  a  result  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  debt-suspension 
program  has  now  become  effective  and  that  the 
events  which  succeeded  the  announcement  of  that 


program  clearly  demonstrate  that  relief  from  pay- 
ment of  intergovernmental  debts  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  business  world  the  basis  for  renewed 
confidence. 

4.  A  committee  should  be  selected  by  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements  or  created  by  some 
other  appropriate  method  to  secure  cooperation 
on  the  following  question: 

A.  In  consultation  with  the  banking  interests  in 
the  different  countries  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  the  present  volume  of  outstanding  short-term 
credits  from  those  countries. 

B.  In  making  an  enquiry  into  the  immediate 
further  credit  needs  of  Germany. 

C.  In  the  development  during  the  course  of  the 
next  six  or  eight  months  of  plans  for  a  conversion 
of  some  proportion  of  the  short-term  credits  into 
long-term  credits. 

IX.  Text  of  London  Agreement 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  com- 
munique  issued  July  23  at  the  close 
of  the  seven-power  conference : 

THE  recent  excessive  withdrawals  of  capital 
from  Germany  have  created  an  acute  financial 
crisis.  These  withdrawals  have  been  caused 
by  a  lack  of  confidence  which  is  not  justified  by 
the  economic  and  budgetary  situation  of  the 
country. 

In  order  to  insure  maintenance  of  the  financial 
stability  of  Germany,  which  is  essential  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  world,  the  governments 
represented  at  the  conference  are  ready  to  coop- 
erate so  far  as  lies  within  their  power  to  restore 
confidence. 

The  governments  represented  at  the  conference 
are  ready  to  recommend  for  the  consideration  of 
the  financial  institutions  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries the  following  proposals  for  relieving  the 
immediate  situation: 

First,  that  the  central  bank  credit  of  $100,000,- 
000  recently  granted  to  the  Reichsbank  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
be  renewed  at  maturity  for  a  period  of  three 
months. 

Secondly,  that  concerted  measures  should  be 
taken  by  the  financial  institutions  in  the  different 
countries  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  volume 
of  credits  they  have  already  extended  to  Germany. 

The  conference  recommends  that  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  should  be  invited  to  set 
up  without  delay  a  committee  of  representatives 
nominated  by  the  governors  of  the  central  banks 
interested  to  inquire  into  the  immediate  further 
credit  needs  of  Germany  and  to  study  the  possi- 
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bilities  of  converting  a  portion  of  the  short-time 
credits  into  long-term  credits. 

The  conference  noted  with  interest  a  communi- 
cation from  Dr.  Bruening  relative  to  the  joint 
guarantee  recently  placed  by  German  industry  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Gold  Discount  Bank.  The 
conference  is  of  the  opinion  a  guarantee  of  this 
description  should  make  it  possible  to  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  the  resumption  of  normal  opera- 
tions of  international  credit. 

The  conference  considers  that  if  these  measures 
are  carried  through  they  will  form  a  basis  for  more 
permanent  action  to  follow. 

The  conference  also  decided  that  a  committee  of 
experts  should  proceed  with  an  elaboration  of  the 
detailed   measures   required   for   giving   effect   to 

^^resident  Hoover's  proposal  for  a  year's  suspension 

^■[  intergovernmental  debts. 


News  In  Brief 


The  22d  Rotary  International   Convention 
is  held  in  Vienna  from  June  22  to  26.    More 
in  four  thousand  Rotarians  from  all  parts  of 
world  came  together  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
"onstrating  their  faith  in  "this  great  venture  for 
international    understanding."      Sixty-one    coun- 
tries were  represented,  more  than  half  from  An- 
glo-Saxon lands. 

The  Czechoslovak  Group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  held  a  meeting  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  Prague  on  July  1,  when  Lord  Cecil 
of  Chelwood,  a  specially  invited  guest,  addressed 
them  on  "Disarmament."  Lord  Cecil  was  the 
guest  of  President  Masaryk  during  his  stay  in 
Prague. 

The  University  of  California  has  conferred 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  the  Czecho- 
slovak Minister  to  the  United  States,  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Veverka,  because  of  his  services  to  the  cause 
of   international   understanding. 

The  Rhaeto-Romanic  League  in  Switzerland 
has  offered,  and  the  University  of  Geneva  has 
accepted,  a  chair  of  Rhaeto-Romanic  languages 
for  three  years.  This  group  of  languages  in- 
cludes Romanisch,  the  fourth  tongue  of  Switzer- 
land, which  is  spoken  in  the  Engadine  and  neigh- 
boring high  Alpine  valleys.  The  occupant  of  the 
chair  will  be  Dr.  Antoine  Velleman,  long  a  stu- 
dent and  writer  on  these  languages,  a  lecturer  in 


several  tongues  and  a  member  of  the  corps  of  in- 
terpreters of  the  League  of  Nations. 

A  Special  Service  was  held  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  Holland,  June  21,  to  commemorate 
the  tercentenary  of  the  death  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  one-time  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  is 
buried  in  that  church. 

On  the  American  Independence  Day,  July  4, 
there  was  unveiled  in  Poznan,  Poland,  a  statue  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  monument  was  designed 
by  Gutzon  Borglum  and  presented  to  his  country 
by  Poland's  first  President,  Ignace  Paderewski. 
Mr.  Paderewski  himself  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  unveiling;  but  since  it  was  due  largely  to 
his  statesmanship  in  America  that  the  liberation 
of  Poland  was  included  as  Number  13  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  famous  "Fourteen  Points,"  the  en- 
thusiastic crowds  at  the  ceremonies  paid  tribute 
to  Paderewski  as  well  as  to  President  Wilson. 

Sir  Eric  Drummond,  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  was  awarded  the  Wateler 
Peace  Prize  for  1931.  Sir  Eric  requested  that  the 
$12,500  be  given  to  some  institution  that  is  fur- 
thering the  work  of  the  League.  It  was  accordingly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  League  of  Nations  Societies  in  Brussels. 

The  First  International  Exhibition  of  Colo- 
nial Art  will  be  held  in  Rome  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1931.  American  artists  have  been 
asked,  through  the  Department  of  State,  to  con- 
tribute. The  exhibition  will  include  all  forms  of 
art  illustrative  of  colonial  life  and  scenery  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  No  restrictions  of  style  or 
school  are  imposed,  and  the  artists  need  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  colonies  of  their  own  countries. 

The  Non-Political  English-Speaking  Union  of 
the  British  Empire  announces  that  members  of 
the  English-Speaking  Union  of  the  United  States 
will  find  at  Dartmouth  House,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  which  is  the  British  headquarters,  many 
interesting  contacts.  A  Common  Interests  Com- 
mittee undertakes  to  put  visitors  in  touch  with 
any  fields  of  activity  in  which  they  are  interested. 
A  small  fee  for  maintenance  of  the  house  is  asked 
if  visitors  wish  to  use  its  facilities  more  than  three 
days. 

Many  Foremost  Men  of  science,  representing 
twenty-four  countries  assembled  in  London,  June 
29,  for  an  international  Congress  on  the  "History 
of  Science  and  Technology."  America  sent  a 
strong  delegation. 
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The  Inauguration  of  the  Institute  of  Germanic 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Paris  last  winter  is 
celebrated  by  a  special  bulletin  lately  brought  out 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  In  it  are  translated  the  addresses,  French 
and  German,  given  at  the  opening.  Attention  is 
also  called  to  the  similar  institute  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strasbourg,  and  the  chair  of  peace  re- 
cently established  in  the  University  of  Lyon. 


A  Draft  Constitution  for  the  consideration 
of  the  new  Spanish  Cortes  was  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  June  29.  On  July  14,  the  Consti- 
tuent Cortes,  first  republican  assembly  in  Spain 
since  1873,  was  called  to  order  in  Madrid.  Cheer- 
ing throngs  greeted  the  peoples'  delegates,  who 
are  to  proceed  with  the  making  of  a  constitution. 
The  President  of  the  Cortes,  unanimously  elected, 
was  Julian  Besteiro,  socialist  party  leader. 


A  NEW  and  Very  Successful  means  for  making 
telegraphic  or  wireless  transmissions  in  secret  was 
described  on  July  6  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  Gen.  Gustave  Ferrie  of  the  French 
Institute.  The  system  is  expected  to  prove  val- 
uable to  newspapers  as  well  as  the  diplomatic  and 
military  arms  of  governments. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
passed  its  eighth  birthday  on  July  6.  There  were 
no  festivities  to  mark  the  occasion,  but  a  few 
newspapers  called  attention  to  the  anniversary. 

A  Monument  to  Gustave  Stresemann,  former 
foreign  minister  of  Germany,  was  unveiled  at 
Mainz,  July  S.  In  the  ceremonies  of  dedication, 
he  was  hailed  as  the  liberator  of  the  Rhineland. 
The  exercises  were  broadcast  over  all  Germany. 

Contrary  to  the  Fears  of  Premier  Mussolini, 
the  Italian  birth-rate  increased  between  1921  and 
1931  by  6.1  per  cent.  The  population  of  Rome 
increased  45  per  cent  since  1921,  now  lacking  only 
a  few  thousands  of  the  million  mark. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Bureau,  interna- 
tional headquarters,  has  moved  from  S  Place 
Claperede  to  6  rue  Constantin,  Geneva. 

BiNG  AND  Grondahl,  porcclain  makers  of  Co- 
penhagen, have  turned  out  the  largest  piece  of 
porcelain  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fountain  two  me- 
ters high,  weighing  999  kilograms.  It  was  exhib- 
ited at  Barcelona  and  at  Paris  in  1930.  France, 
which  rarely  buys  works  of  art  of  foreign  origin, 
purchased  it  for  the  space  facing  the  Tuilleries, 
in  front  of  the  Museum  "Jeu  de  Paume." 

English-Speaking  University  Graduates  re- 
siding in  Tokyo  are  considering  the  organization 
of  a  club  to  occupy  quarters  in  the  proposed 
Pan-Pacific  Union  Clubhouse  there.  Main  ob- 
jects of  the  club  would  be  to  stimulate  and  pre- 
serve international  friendships  and  otherwise  con- 
tribute to  world  peace. 


The  Official  Papers  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  now  in  the  archives  of  the  State 
Department,  are  to  be  collected  and  edited  by 
Dr.  Clarence  E.  Carter,  professor  of  history  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1925,  amended  in  1929,  authorizes  the 
State  Department  to  publish  these  territorial  pa- 
pers.    Dr.  Carter  begins  his  work  in  mid-August. 

The  Chinese  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce 
and  Labor  has  completed  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modern  machine  shop  in  Shanghai,  which 
will  require  a  capital  of  over  $3,000,000.  It  is 
stated  that  a  portion  of  the  British  Boxer  indem- 
nity funds  will  be  appropriated,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  capital  will  be  supplied  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  National  Products  Bank  in 
China. 

The  Memory  of  James  Monroe,  fifth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  honored  on  July 
4,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs.  William  R.  Castle,  acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  an  address  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  Monroe  Doctrine,  said,  "It  remains 
as  an  assurance  of  our  unswerving  friendship  to- 
ward Latin  America."  He  also  denied  that  it 
gave  authority  for  intervention  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

President  Masaryk  gave  a  reception  in  June 
to  the  foreign  holders  of  scholarships  in  Czecho- 
slovak universities,  and  students  sent  by  foreign 
governments  to  study  there.  Fifty  students  from 
twenty  differerrt  European  and  American  states 
attended. 

The  28th  Universal  Peace  Congress  was 
held  in  Brussels  July  5  and  6. 

The  13th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation  of  Students  will  take  place 
August  28  to  September  2,  in  Bucharest. 

Improving  the  Health  of  400,000  residents  of 
a  rural  county  in  China  and  inauguration  of  health 
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education  have  been  undertaken  recently  by  the 
Chinese  National  Association  of  the  Mass  Educa- 
tion Movement  with  financial  aid  from  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund  in  the  United  States.  The 
experiment  is  to  be  conducted  in  Ting  Hsien,  not 
very  far  from  Peiping,  where,  since  1927,  the  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  leadership  of  James  Yen,  has 
been  engaged  in  a  program  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension, industrial  education,  social  surveys,  and 
research  in  methods  of  teaching. 

The  Japan  Committee  of  the  World  Confer- 
ence for  International  Peace  Through  Religion 
held  a  conference  on  May  18,  good-will  day, 
when  some  350  Shinto,  Buddhist  and  Christian 
leaders  discussed  and  adopted  ten  resolutions  re- 
lating to  amity  between  nations,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  World  Conference. 

"World  Economic  Planning"  will  be  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion  at  the  Williamstown  In- 
stitute of  Politics  this  summer.  Economic  organ- 
ization under  the  individualistic  capitalist  system, 
the  communist  system  and  the  fascist  system  will 
be  discussed,  with  prominent  representatives  of 
each  to  deliver  lectures.  The  session,  eleventh  in 
the  series,  will  be  held  July  30  to  August  27. 

An  Interesting  Line  of  work  not  yet  five 
years  old  and  designed  to  promote  international 
understanding  is  the  publication  of  a  quarterly 
called  "Books  Abroad,"  by  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. It  is  free  to  students  and  libraries  and 
contains  short  articles  on  contemporary  writers 
and  literary  movements  all  over  the  world,  and 
short  comments  on  recent  foreign  publications. 
Books  are  classified  under  countries  and  subjects. 

The  World  Alliance  for  International  Friend- 
ship through  the  Churches  will  hold  its  16th 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  November  10  to   12. 

The  Fifth  Congress  and  fourth  biennial  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 
met  in  Denver,  July  27  to  August  1. 


Book  Reviews 


The  End  of  the  Russian  Empire,  by  Michael  T. 
Florinsky.  Pp.  266  and  index.  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  Haven,  1931.     Price,  $3. 

After  assisting   the   late  Professor  Vinogradoff, 
of   Oxford,   in   collecting  data   for  an   article  on 


Russia  in  the  new  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  Dr. 
Florinsky  accepted  the  assistant  editorship,  under 
Vinogradoff,  of  the  Russian  series  of  the  "Eco- 
nomic and  Social  History  of  the  War,"  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Professor  Shotwell.  Professor  Vinogradoff  died 
in  1925  and  Dr.  Florinsky  continued  the  editing 
of  the  ten  volumes  on  Russia,  which  are  now  off 
the  press.  This  book  by  Florinsky  constitutes 
the  final  study  of  the  series,  and  is  in  reality  a 
sort  of  synthesis  of  the  preceding  volumes.  It 
boils  down  the  facts  and  in  a  manner  popularizes 
the  subject.  It  is,  however.  Dr.  Florinsky's  own 
survey  of  the  political  and  economic  era  in  fields 
hitherto  largely  neglected.  His  conclusions  and 
comments  in  some  cases  differ  from  those  of  the 
authors  of  the  other  books. 

It  is  in  any  event  a  scholarly  book  written  with 
fine  restraint,  condensed  and  orderly  in  its  pre- 
sentation. Russia  on  the  eve  of  war,  the  degree 
of  modernization,  which,  though  trailing  far  be- 
hind the  rest  of  Europe,  she  had  achieved,  the 
coming  of  the  war  under  which  "the  obsoleteness 
and  imperfections  of  her  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  could  no  longer  be  concealed  or 
ignored,"  the  boiling  up  of  long-time  discontent 
and  anarchy  below  the  surface,  the  two  revolu- 
tions and  the  beginning  of  Bolshevist  rule — all 
these  are  followed  in  a  straight-forward  narrative. 

It  appears  more  and  more  clearly  that  with  a 
people  so  hopelessly  divided  into  classes  aloof 
from  each  other,  so  large  a  percentage  of  illiterates 
and  no  training  whatever  for  democratic  control, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  autocracy  of  one  class 
should  be  succeeded  by  that  of  another. 

Within  the  framefork  of  the  story  are  fresh  and 
convincing  portraits  of  the  Tsar  and  Tsarina,  the 
latter  superstitious  and  dominating  her  weak  hus- 
band; sketches  of  Rasputin,  the  demagog;  Stoly- 
pin  with  his  plans  for  reform;  the  statesman. 
Count  Witte,  and  others  of  whom  it  is  well  to 
read.  The  volume  is  interesting  and  also  a  much- 
needed  preliminary  to  any  understanding  of  the 
Russia  of  today. 

The  Last  Stand,  an  Interpretation  of  the 
Soviet  Five-Year  Plan,  by  Edmund  A. 
Walsh.  Pp.  326  and  index.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  1931.     Price,  $3. 

Father  Walsh  of  Georgetown  University  speaks 
about  Russia  from  a  background  of  long  study, 
writing  and  lecturing  on  the  subject.  He  was  in 
Russia  during  a  crucial  part  of  her  history,  ad- 
ministering Catholic  famine  relief.  He  has  been 
for  eight  years  engaged  in  producing  chapters  in 
a  chronicle  of  the  consequences  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  No  lover  of  Bolshevism,  he  sees  in 
the  much-advertized  five-year  plan,  however, 
something  significant.  It  is  necessary,  he  says,  to 
understand  its  intention  and  its  working  out  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  role  of  Bolshevism  in  the 
world. 

Nothing  in  history  is  better  documented  than 
the  Bolshevist  revolution  and  the  subsequent 
events  in  that  experiment.  Eliminating  guess- 
work, therefore,  he  draws  evidence  from  official 
sources,  publications  and  statements  of  officials 
who  have  broken  with  Moscow.  Most  illuminat- 
ing of  all  are  the  many  posters  now  flooding  Rus- 
sia in  support  of  the  Soviet  plans. 
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Father  Walsh  makes  no  prediction  as  to  success 
or  failure  of  the  five-year  plan.  The  scales  he 
thinks  hang  now  just  about  even. 

A  fact  which  other  nations  must  recognize  in 
their  dealing  with  the  Soviet  republic,  is  the  Bol- 
shevist admission  that  its  program  justifies 
every  policy  necessary,  from  evasion  to  assassina- 
tion. Noncommunists  need  to  remember  that  the 
code  of  morals  usually  accepted  among  honorable 
men  has  no  weight  with  communists  if  the  revo- 
lution would  not  profit  thereby.  In  fact  the  gov- 
ernment last  year  announced  the  abolition  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Commisariat  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary   Order. 

Father  Walsh  writes  from  a  fund  of  documented 
and  accurate  knowledge,  in  the  magnetic  style  of 
the  platform  speaker  who  is  both  brilliant  and 
suave.  Frequent  flashes  of  irony  light  the  story. 
Added  to  the  chapters  directly  considering  the 
Russian  plan  are  two  especially  noteworthy  ones 
on  related  topics.  That  on  the  American  idea  of 
goverment  is  especially  beautiful  and  penetrating, 
and  the  last,  on  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
government,  keenly  analyzes  the  diplomatic  and 
legal  reasons  why  he  thinks  recognition  should 
be  withheld. 

The  Economic  Life  of  Soviet  Russia,  by  Calvin 
B.  Hoover.  Pp.  353  and  index.  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1931.    Price,  $3. 

The  dominance  of  the  communist  party  in  Rus- 
sia is,  of  course,  inextricably  tied  up  with  the 
economic  scheme  it  connotes.  Any  study  of  po- 
litical Russia,  therefore,  means  a  study  of  eco- 
nomics, and  a  study  of  her  economics  naturally 
leads  to  political  inquiries  as  well.  Professor 
HooVer  of  Duke  University,  holding  a  fellowship 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  of  the 
United  States,  made  in  1929-30  an  intensive  study 
of  the  economics  of  Soviet  Russia.  His  work  was 
carried  on  in  a  scientific  spirit,  looking  for  the 
facts  squarely  as  they  are.  He  surveys  trade, 
foreign  and  domestic,  the  banking  system,  agri- 
culture, labor,  industry,  productivity  and  capital 
investment.  He  does  not  hesitate,  on  occasion  to 
comment  upon  his  observations  in  regard  to  social, 
human  results  of  the  communist  program.  Here 
he  finds  extreme  and  increasing  poverty  and 
deprivation;  no  increased  spirit  of  brotherliness; 
and  the  struggle  for  power  seems  more  bitter  than 
any  struggle  for  money  which  it  has  displaced. 
Worse  than  all  to  our  mind,  is  his  statement  that 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  is  robbed  of  freedom 
and  dignity  under  Bolshevist  regime.  Professor 
Hoover  closes  his  study  with  two  "ifs,"  very  im- 
portant to  all  the  world  outside  Russia.  "If  the 
present  crisis  is  passed  the  Soviet  Union,  within 
a  decade  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  standard 
of  living  which  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  the  more  poorly  paid  manual  workers  in  capi- 
talist countries.  Unless  in  the  meantime  capital- 
ism has  notably  improved  its  technique  of  mar- 
keting and  distribution,  so  that  underconsumption 
and  unemployment  can  be  prevented,  and  unless 
the  standard  of  hving  of  such  workers  in  tha 
capitalist  world  shall  have  been  materially  raised, 
the  world  revolution  will  begin  to  make  rapid 
strides." 


The  Mysterious  Universe,  by  Sir  James  Jeam. 
Pp.    160    and    index.      Macmillan,    New   Yo 
1930.     Price,  $2.25. 

Full  of  romance,  mysterv  and  grandeur,  the 
universe  about  us  is  a  challenge  to  our  under- 
standing. The  mind  that  can  understand  even 
so  much  as  is  known  about  the  physical  world, 
however,  must  be  a  trained  mind.  Therefore  it 
is  a  boon  when  a  scientist  with  a  ready  pen  at- 
tempts to  explain  in  simple  terms  and  in  a  defi- 
nitely human  way,  the  theories  at  present  current 
about  this  cosmos  in  which  we  drift,  "clinging 
on  to  a  fragment  of  a  grain  of  sand,  until  we  are 
frozen  off."  "Is  this  all  that  Hfe  amounts  to,"  he 
asks,  "to  strut  our  tiny  hour  on  our  tiny  stage, 
with  the  knowledge  that  our  achievements  must 
perish  with  our  race,  leaving  the  universe  as 
though    we   had   never   been?" 

In  order  to  approach  an  answer  to  this  questic- 
Sir  James  leads  us  away  from  the  astronomic^, 
facts  that  suggest  this  query   into   the   realm   of 
modern  physical  science.     Paying  due  respect  to 
vital   scientific  theories   in  the  past,  he   leads  '  ' 
graphically  along  the  most  recent  hypotheses     ni 
we  begin  to  suspect  that  we  live  in  a  univeioc  o. 
waves  and  nothing  but  waves.     Matter,  relr 
and  the  ether  become  thoughts  because  he 
ates  them  with  things  we  already  apprehei 
the  fifth  chapter,  "into  the  deep  waters,"  t 
mathematical  will  find  it  indeed  difficult  t' 
touch   with    reality.     But   we   do   get   a 
hand  at  intervals  and  emerge  with  the  cone 
the  universe  is  a  world  of  pure  thought,  ic 

final  truth  about  a  phenomenon  resides  th( 
mathematical  description  of  it,  that  the  inj 

or  controlling  power  therein  seems  to  ha  le 

thing  in  common  with  the  mind  of  mar  hi 

ability  to  think — "for  want  of  a  bette)  '  i— 
mathematically."  Thus  we  find  ours.-."'  at 
length  somewhat  akin  to  this  fragment  of  -rair 
of  "sand"  to  which  we  cling. 

Then  after  this  long  journey  through  t'.  :u- 

lations  and   tests  of  scientific   inquiry   I         /s — 
note  the  beautiful  modesty  of  science — wi        'the 
mathematical  explanation  may  prove  to  be       ther 
final  nor  the  simplest  possible,  we  can  unh  ^itat 
ingly  say  that  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  cor-'olet 
so  far  found,  so  that,  relative  to  our  present       >w. 
edge,  it  has  the  greatest  chjance  of  being 
planation  which  lies  nearest  to  the  truth." 

American  Society,  by  Charles  Franklin  Tlvu. 
Pp.  263  and  index.    Macmillan,  New  York,  193 
Price,  $2.25. 

President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity has  long  been  an  observer  and  writer  on  ed-'- 
cation  in  this  and  other  countries.  As  an  educ  - 
tor  he  has  a  vision  of  the  progress  which  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  generations  to  make  as  they 
pass  along  the  educational  paths.  In  this  book  he 
evaluates  the  society  which  has  thus  far  evolved 
in  America.  The  chapters  are  apparently  separate 
lectures;  all  are  mteresting,  and  one,  that 
called  "Tests  of  a  Nation's  Civilization,"  especially 
worthwhile.  The  topics  are  linked  by  two  threads 
of  thought,  which  he  designates  intellectual  lib- 
erty— the  "independence  of  the  individual";  the 
other,  "the  worth  of  education." 
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-  He  measures  the  life  and  mind  of  America,  past, 
;^?)resent  and  future,  in  many  particulars,  but  in 
them  all  liberty  and  the  value  of  education  are 
assumed  as  permanent  values.  If  at  times  Presi- 
'  dent  Thwing  idealizes  this  country,  he  also  ques- 
tions sharply  and  criticizes  deeply.  He  believes 
however  that  America  unites  those  necessary  op- 
posites,  stability  and  flexibility.  Therefore  "the 
present  condition  of  American  society  is  one  of 
experimentation — political,  social  and  educational. 
Man,  the  experimenter,  wishes  for  and  is  deter- 
mined to  have  the  best.  No  conclusion  therefore 
is  to  be  regarded  as  final  and  conclusive." 

,  In  the  Senate,  by  George  Wharton  Pepper.  Pp. 
148  and  index.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1930.    Price,  $2. 

fi.    This  is   not   primarily   biography,   though  Mr. 

jiPepper  writes  of  his  own  political  experiences.    It 

is  particularly  an  inside  view  of  the  United  States 

Senate,  how  one  gets  into  it  and  how  one  works 

>;i^fficiently,  when  there.   The  book  is  obviously  the 

li^'.'rk  of  a  high-minded  statesman  and,  incidentally, 

i  illustrates  the  old  truth  that   a   man   who  takes 

•/t|^,--*piiddle  course  between  two  extremes  often,  at 

.,  temporarily,  alienates  both  extremes. 

V-   Pepper  frankly   discusses   many   debatable 

;,ions  which  have  come  up  in  Senate  discus- 

r.    Whether  one  agrees  with  his  conclusions  or 

'he  book  is  an  interesting  presentation  of  facts 

-;asons.    He  discusses  the  filibuster,  the  ques- 

'f   prohibition   and  the  attitude  which   the 

L         1  States  should  take   in  foreign  policies  of 

V  ;  kinds.     In  summing  up  the  questions  of 

.  q       -  ''iry  into   the  League  of  Nations  and  the 

g,Wf         Court   he  concludes   that  we   should  not 

'_ji.  .,.'   em  and  says:     "The  foreign  policy   thus 

SL  !v,.  _rized  is  usually  characterized  by  people  who 

j>  hai  K  what  is  called  an  international  mind  as  a 

P'  of  provincial  aloofness  from  world  affairs. 

•  B  ■:       ilericans  it  is  recognized  as  the  course  of 

na  -^     i  conduct  most  likely  to  preserve  the  peace 

•'  of     i^world." 

-.      -jf' 

.,  M^DATES  Under  the  League  of  Nations,  by 
•  I. A  I'ncy  Wright.  Pp.  762  and  index.  University 
■so  t-fjChicago  Press,  1930.    Price,  $6. 

lie  system  of  mandates,  says  Professor  Wright 

'S  not  a  product  of  disinterested  juristic  thought 

•'.ftyf  of  detached  scientific  investigation."    It  was 

■hi  compromise  invented  by  Versailles  statesmen  to 

meet   an  immediate   dilemma.     The   idea   put   in 

practice  by  the  new-born  League  was,  no  more 

than  that  international  body,  a  wholly  new  idea. 

'•Mr.  Wright  makes  a  brief  study  of  its  origins  in 


history,  the  things  in  the  past  usage  of  nations 
which  suggested  this  system.  He  then,  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  documents  and  events,  proceeds  to  list 
and  describe  the  steps  in  its  working  out. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Margalith  last  year  published  an  ex- 
cellent but  shorter  outline  of  the  mandates,  their 
background  and  some  conclusions.  This,  however, 
by  Professor  Wright  is  much  more  exhaustive  in 
its  use  of  reference  material  and  in  its  thorough, 
legalistic  study  of  the  mandates  system.  It  is,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  first  comprehensive  and  mas- 
terly survey  of  the  whole  field  in  relation  to  past 
and  present. 

From  Steerage  to  Congress,  by  Richard  Bart- 
holdt.  Pp.  441  and  index.  Dorrance  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1930.     Price.  $4. 

Human  interest  stories  have  perennial  appeal, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  biography  and  auto- 
biography have  held  the  center  of  the  stage. 
When  the  subject  of  an  autobiography  has  had 
something  of  a  struggle  to  rise  to  prominence; 
and  when,  too,  the  life  story  is  typical  of  that 
of  many  foreigners  who  have  come  into  and  be- 
come a  part  of  this  land  of  promise  the  natural 
interest   is   increased. 

Mr.  Bartholdt's  experiences  as  printer,  writer, 
editor  and  finally  as  Congressman  are  quite  subor- 
dinate here  to  his  careful  interpretation  of  the 
German  character  in  American  environment.  Long 
an  earnest  worker  for  peace,  Mr.  Bartholdt  natur- 
ally suffered  misinterpretation  during  the  World 
War,  with  his  fatherland  opposed  to  America,  the 
land  of  his  adoption  and  loyalty.  The  book, 
however,  clearly  demonstates  his  consistency 
through  very  many  years  of  peace  work  and  his 
patriotism   as  well. 

The  story  of  his  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  the  early  activities  of  the  Union  supplies  a 
good  personal  interpretation  of  its  connection  with 
the  peace  movement. 

Finally  Mr.  Bartholdt's  interpretation  of  the 
new  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  combines 
the  outlook  of  a  lover  of  Germany,  a  lover  of 
America   and   a   lover  of   peace. 

Fellowship,  by  Albert  Field  Giltnore.  Pp.  281 
and  index.  Stratford  Co.,  Boston,  1930.  Price, 
$3.50. 

There  is  a  certain  stiff  formality  in  the  writing 
of  the  book,  which  detracts  a  little  from  the  effect. 
Nevertheless  it  is  cheering  reading  to  be  told  of  A 
man  who,  like  Mr.  Howard,  bases  his  ideas  upon 
the  ethics  of  practical  religion,  and  puts  them  in 
practice  in  his  own  business  and,  too,  in  all  his 
various   civic   activities. 


LA  PARABOLE  INTERNATIONALE 

Little  Emily  ran  in  the  house,  crying  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 
"What's  wrong,  dear?"  asked  her  mother. 
"My  dolly — Billy  broke  it,"  she  sobbed. 
"How  did  he  break  it,  dear?" 
"I  hit  him  on  the  head  with  it." 


The  One-Hundred-Third  Annual 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

of  The  American  Peace  Society, 

May  29,  1931 


The  One-Hundred-Third  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  was  held  at  the  office  of 
the  President,  736  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C,  May  29,  1931,  at 
3  o'clock  p.  m.  Those  present  were:  Presi- 
dent Esch,  Messrs.  Thomas  E.  Green,  David 
Jayne  Hill,  George  M.  Morris,  Lester  H. 
Woolsey,  George  W.  White,  Arthur  Deerin 
Call,  Lacey  C.  Zapf. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Call,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hill,  it  was  voted  that  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  be  approved  and  placed 
on  file. 

Members  of  the  Board  standing,  the 
Secretary  read  the  names  of  the  members 
who  died  during  the  year,  as  follows:  Wal- 
ter Scott  Penfield,  Esquire;  President  S.  P. 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Hiram  W.  Ricker. 

Announcements  and 
Communications 

The  Secretary  read  an  invitation  from  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associa- 
tions, asking  the  President  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  to  attend  the  Fourth  Bi- 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Federation,  to  be 
held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  from  July  7  to 
August  1,  1931.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Association  in  Illinois,  inquiring 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  toward  the  League  of  Nations.  A 
number  of  letters  from  members  of  the 
Board,  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  were 
also  read;  also  the  following  self-explana- 
tory communication  from  Thomas  H.  Rus- 
sell, Esquire,  Treasurer  of  the  Permanent 
Peace  Fund. 


Permanent  Peace  Fund 

My  Dear  Mr.  Call: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund  held 
their  annual  meeting  yesterday  and  I  enclose  the 
formal  report  herewith  showing  a  net  income  of 
$5699.24,  for  which  I  enclose  check.  Will  you 
kindly  send  us  a  receipt  for  our  files. 

Our  societies,  I  suppose,  cannot  expect  to  escape 
entirely  unscathed  from  the  effects  of  the  general 
business  depression,  but  the  decrease  of  about  $350 
in  our  net  income  is  not  a  bad  showing  considering 
all  the  circumstances. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Thomas  H.  Russell, 

(Report  enclosed.) 

To  THE  American  Peace  Society: 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent 
Peace  Fund  submits  the  following  annual  report 
for  the  period  May  1,  1930,  to  May  1,  1931: 
Gross  income  received  by  the  Trustees 
from  real  estate,  bonds,  stocks  and  all 

other  investments    $8844.26 

Gross  expenses  paid  for  repairs  and  taxes 
on  real  estate,  water  rates,  salary  of 
bookkeeper  and  agents,  telephone, 
office  rent,  supplies,  stationery,  safe 
deposit  box,  insurance,  services  of 
trustees  attending  meetings  and  ex- 
penses, etc 3145.02 


Net  income  from  the  fund  for  the  year .  .    $5699.24 

Check  herewith  to  the  order  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  for  the  net  income  to  date  as  per 
vote  of  Trustees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Thomas  H.  Russell. 

Treasurer. 


President's  Report 

May  29,  1931 

To  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Peace  Society: 

There  is  little  to  add  to  the  reports  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and 
Business  Manager  with  reference  to  the 
activities  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
for  the  past  year.  However,  two  leading 
features  of  the  year's  work  are  the  Refer- 
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mdum  upon  the  World  Court  and  the  in- 
iguration  of  a  plan  for  an  Abraham  Lin- 
>ln  Conference  to  be  held  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  October  4-6,  1931. 
As  the  Society's  Constitution  and  By- 
Lws  provide  for  the  taking  of  referenda 
ipon  questions  of  wide-spread  interest  re- 
lating to  the  promotion  of  peace  among 
nations  and  as  President  Hoover  in  his 
message  to  the  last  Congress  had  asked  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  three 
World  Court  treaties  or  protocols,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  membership  referendum 
on  the  question  "Should  the  United  States 
of  America  Join  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice?"  A  bipartisan  com- 
mittee of  13  members  with  your  President 
as  Chairman  and  Dr.  Call  as  Secretary 
mras  created  and  a  questionnaire  accom- 
^■anied  by  a  report  containing  certain  argu- 
^ments  in  favor  and  certain  arguments 
against  ratification  was  prepared  and  to- 
gether with  a  statement  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ican adherence  by  Philip  C.  Jessup  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  a  statement  opposed 
to  American  adherence  by  Senator  Dill  of 
Washington  was  circulated  to  the  member- 
ship in  January  of  this  year.  The  Secretary 
will  give  the  result  of  the  referendum.  As 
action  by  the  Senate  at  the  coming  session 
may  again  be  urged,  it  is  suggested  that 
further  action  be  taken  to  secure  the  votes 
of  members  who  have  not  as  yet  responded. 
The  other  important  matter  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Society  is  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Conference  at  which 
would  be  stressed  An  American  Conference 
on  World  Peace  and  Justice  and  the  ideals 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  policies  of 
conciliation. 

The  Conference  is  to  be  under  the 
auspices  of  Governor  Flem  D.  Sampson  of 
Kentucky  and  the  American  Peace  Society 
with  national  headquarters  here  in  Wash- 
ington. A  program  covering  celebrations 
at  Frankfort,  Hodgenville  and  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  covering  October  4,  5,  and  6, 
1931,  has  been  prepared  by  officers  of  the 
Society  and  also  the  necessary  budget  cov- 
ering the  expenses.  Both  program  and 
budget  have  been  approved  by  Governor 
Sampson.  Mr.  O.  B.  Phillips,  the  personal 
representative  of  the  Governor,  has  been 
cooperating  with  officers  of  the  Society  in 
doing  field  work  for  the  solicitation  of 
funds.    Owing  to  the  depression  the  results 


thus  far  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Under 
the  agreement  with  Governor  Sampson  the 
Society  is  in  no  way  financially  obligated. 
Whatever  money  is  raised  for  the  Confer- 
ence is  kept  in  a  separate  fund.  Up  to  date 
an  Advisory  Council  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  object  of  the  Conference  consisting  of 
over  one  hundred  prominent  and  influential 
citizens  has  been  created. 

In  order  to  maintain  interest  in  the 
Society  and  to  widen  participation  in  its 
objects  it  is  desirable  that  projects  like  the 
referendum  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Con- 
ference be  undertaken.  Such  activities,  if 
carried  out  to  successful  conclusions,  will 
revive  interest  in  the  Society  and  add  to  its 
membership.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Society  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1928. 
I  bespeakj  therefore,  for  these  two  projects 
the  earnest  support  of  all  members  of  the 
Society. 

While  these  two  major  projects  have  en- 
gaged much  of  the  attention  of  your  offi- 
cers, the  routine  work  of  the  Society  has  not 
been  neglected ;  on  the  contrary,  a  vigorous 
effort  has  been  made  to  increase  subscrip- 
tions as  will  be  indicated  by  the  Business 
Manager  in  his  report. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee held  June  27,  1930,  it  was  proposed 
to  hold  a  World  Conference  on  International 
Justice  in  1932  in  connection  with  the 
Washington  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  here 
in  Washington.  Plans  for  such  a  Confer- 
ence, together  with  a  budget,  have  been 
prepared  in  tentative  form  and  several  con- 
ferences have  been  held  with  the  officials 
of  the  Bi-Centennial.  Little  or  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  months. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  will 
be  presented  in  the  Treasurer's  report.  The 
officers  of  the  Society  have  striven  in  every 
way  to  effect  economies,  and  have  lived 
within  the  budget. 

There  will  be  submitted  to  you  a  report 
by  the  Audit  and  Budget  Committee  of 
which  Mr.  McWhirter  is  Chairman.  This 
report  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  Society's 
affairs  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  both  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  Society.  I 
quote  the  following  from  the  report: 

"The  Society  must  be  active  in  a  way  to 
give  its  members  an  opportunity  to  know 
that  it  is  doing  worthwhile  things;  that  it  is 
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alive  and  accomplishing  good.  Members 
must  be  given  frequent  opportunity  to  have 
a  part  in  some  public  way  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Society.  If  the  Society  is  to  gain  new 
supporters  it  must  do  worthy  things  to  at- 
tract attention.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
more  determined  effort  be  made  to  use  the 
referendum  tool  effectively  as  a  means  of 
achieving  membership  interest,  or,  at  least, 
that  some  plan  be  evolved  along  that 
line.  .  .  ." 

The  Commitee  makes  further  recommen- 
dations with  reference  to  the  Advocate 
OF  Peace,  suggesting  that  prominent  and 
recognized  leaders  of  thought,  experts  or 
specialists,  contribute  articles  to  the  maga- 
zine, and  that  effort  be  made  to  make  the 
magazine  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Society. 

A  committee  to  study  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  Advocate  of  Peace  has 
been  appointed  and  a  meeting  has  been  held 
with  the  Executive  Committee.  Valuable 
suggestions  were  offered;  but  as  some  of 
these  involved  large  expenditures  they 
could  not  at  present  be  carried  out.  How- 
ever, your  president  is  of  the  opinion  that 
some  improvements  could  be  made  with 
little  or  no  additional  expense  and  the  above 
Committee  should  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  submit  its  recommendations  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  action,  and  in  this 
connection  it  should  consider  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Audit  and 
Budget  Committee. 

The  Society  has  large  lists  of  members 
of  prominent  and  influential  citizens  located 
in  every  state  of  the  Union  upon  its  Direc- 
tory and  Advisory  and  other  Committees. 
It  would  be  desirable  that  these  lists  be 
more  than  mere  names,  that  through  per- 
sonal contacts,  so  far  as  our  funds  will  per- 
mit, we  arouse  greater  interest  and  a  more 
active  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Society  and  the  raising  of  money  to  meet 
our  current  and  future  needs. 

A  word  in  reference  to  the  officials  seems 
appropriate.  Our  Secretary  and  Editor,  Dr. 
Call,  with  this  year  closes  twenty-five  years 
of  service  with  the  Society.  No  one  has 
been  more  closely  identified  with  or  has 
better  knowledge  of  its  history,  its  aims  and 
traditions  than  has  he.  His  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  men  identified  with  the  peace 
movement  here  and  abroad  and  the  con- 
tacts he  has  made  with  leading  statesmen 
in  Europe  and  America  through  his  connec- 


tion with  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has 
been  an  asset  to  the  Society  and  to  the 
Advocate  of  Peace. 

Mrs.  Call,  without  remuneration,  has 
served  as  librarian  and  in  her  card  indexing, 
cataloging  and  book  review  work  and  at- 
tendant correspondence  has  made  the 
library  of  great  value  to  many  people.  We 
herewith  express  genuine  appreciation  of 
her  work. 

Our  Business  Manager,  Mr.  Zapf,  with 
his  experience  and  wide  acquaintance 
among  leading  business  and  professional 
men  throughout  the  United  States  acquired 
through  his  connection  with  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  fitted 
himself  for  the  responsible  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
Although  eager  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  his  activities  in  many  ways  have 
been  limited  by  the  funds  available,  not- 
withstanding efforts  and  proposals  of  plans 
to  increase  them. 

As  President  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  has  been  shown  by  these  officers  and 
also  by  members  of  the  clerical  staff. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  justly  stated 
that  in  face  of  one  of  the  most  widespread 
and  persistent  periods  of  depression  our 
country  has  ever  experienced,  affecting  as  it 
does  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  our 
record  for  the  past  year  is  not  one  of  dis- 
couragement. On  the  contrary,  we  should 
feel  strengthened  to  carry  on  during  the 
coming  year  with  renewed  hope  and  a  firmer 
faith  in  the  great  purposes  of  the  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  World  Peace  through 
justice. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Esch,  President. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Green,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Morris,  it  was  voted  that  the  Presi- 
dent's report  be  accepted  and  placed  on 
file. 


Secretary's  Report 

Gentlemen  : 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  for  the  Secretary 
to  devote  the  major  part  of  his  report  to  a 
survey  of  world   conditions  affecting  war 
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and  peace.  Because  of  certain  current 
phases  of  the  Society,  and  because,  as  Presi- 
dent Esch  has  been  kind  enough  to  mention, 
this  year  happens  to  mark  the  twenty-lifth 
during  which  your  Secretary  has  been  offi- 
cially associated  with  it,  he  begs  the  privi- 
lege of  confining  his  remarks  at  this  time 
to  two  or  three  aspects  of  this  historic  and 
worthy  organization  which  we  are  met  here 
to  serve. 

Your  Secretary  looks  back  across  his 
twenty-five  years  of  association  with  the 
.American  Peace  Society  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  frustration,  gratification  and  grati- 
tude. He  recalls  high  minded  men  passing 
from  life  with  their  hearts  broken  on  the 
wheel  of  effort  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
the  Society: — a  clergyman,  head  of  our 
Central  West  Department;  another  minis- 
ter. Director  of  our  South  Atlantic  States 
Department;  a  college  professor.  Director 
of  our  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment; the  Society's  Secretary  for  twenty- 
i;  two  years,  swept  mentally  and  physically 
■nray  by  the  shock  of  the  World  War. 
H  He  recalls  other  earnest  believers  in  and 
supporters  of  the  Society  dropping  from  its 
ranks,  some  because  of  the  Secretary's  atti- 
tude toward  this  or  that  international  situa- 
tion, some  because  of  acts  or  failures  to 
act  by  our  Board  of  Directors,  some  for 
other  reasons.  During  those  twenty-five 
years,  your  Secretary  was  held  responsible 
for  carrying  the  flag  of  the  Society  through 
the  years  of  the  devastating  World  War, 
and  to  face  aftermaths  of  fears,  irritations, 
ill-wills  and  economic  disruptions.  For  six- 
teen years  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  edit 
the  Advocate  of  Peace,  a  lantern,  he 
hopes,  in  the  window  for  the  wandering 
world,  a  little  light  that  has  not  ceased  to 
burn  for  now  three  years  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

While  your  Secretary  has  labored  at  these 
matters,  he  has  also  wandered  around 
America  and  Europe,  listening  to  men  wiser 
than  he  telling  how  war  may  be  banished 
from  the  earth.  Through  it  all,  there  have 
been  times  when  he  has  lost  faith  in  certain 
of  his  fellows,  sometimes  in  himself.  He 
has  never  wavered,  however,  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  things  stood  for  by  the  American 
Peace  Society.  He  knows  that  the  Society 
has  weathered  many  delusions  and  many 
depressions.  He  is  not  exalted  by  its  suc- 
cesses; neither  is  he  discouraged  by  its  fail- 
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ures.  If  the  Society  has  become  disillusioned 
by  some  of  the  peace  efforts,  ranging 
through  emotionalisms  often  to  mere 
quackery,  it  may  be  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  disillusions  often  tend  to  promote 
sanity.  The  peace  movement  rests  on  en- 
during ground.  One  cannot  recall  the  exal- 
tations of  November  11,  1918,  and  escape 
the  belief  that  those  exaltations  were  very 
real.  Those  spontaneous  bursts  of  peace 
acclaim  came  out  of  the  heart  in  man. 
They  will  come  forth  again,  when  there  is 
anything  worth  being  exalted  about.  The 
American  Peace  Society  represents  that 
genuine  aspiration  of  all  peoples  to  estab- 
lish the  enduring  values  peculiar  only  to  a 
world  at  peace. 

Nothing  in  his  experience  leads  your 
Secretary  to  be  concerned  that  the  control 
of  our  foreign  policies  shall  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government,  or  that  the 
American  Peace  Society  should  aim  to  dic- 
tate the  activities  of  statesmen.  He  accepts, 
however,  the  principle  that  the  nature  of 
any  public  policies,  peace  or  otherwise,  rests 
ultimately  with  the  people.  Hence,  in  a 
democracy  such  as  ours,  investigating 
bodies  devoted  to  research  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  are  essential  to  dis- 
criminating discussion  and  action.  That  is 
why  there  is  a  place  for  the  American  Peace 
Society,  with  its  spirit  of  calm  and  realistic 
analysis,  its  efforts  at  exactitude,  its 
struggles  for  truth.  That  is  why,  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  official  relations  with 
the  American  Peace  Society,  your  Secretary 
finds  himself  desiring  no  easy  task,  but 
craving  only  the  strength  to  carry  on  more 
worthily  while  his  candle  holds  out  to  burn. 
That  is  why,  in  spite  of  all  the  misunder- 
standing and  financial  embarrassments,  he 
goes  on  believing  unequivocally  in  the 
future  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  neither 
static  nor  reactionary.  When  your  Secre- 
tary first  associated  himself  with  it,  the 
Society,  true  to  its  traditional  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  law  and  justice  as  the  en- 
during hope  of  world  peace,  was  carrying 
on  a  program  of  public  education  to  over- 
come ill-will  and  injustice  between  nations, 
to  avoid  irrational  and  ruinous  preparations 
for  war;  but,  particularly,  to  encourage  and 
advance  the  hopeful  labors  begun  in  the 
Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  in   1899, 
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labors  about  to  be  carried  further  in  the 
second  Hague  Conference  of  1907. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  evidences 
of  advance  in  the  aims  of  the  Society.  In 
1916,  the  Society  adopted  a  Declaration  of 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations,  which  had 
just  been  accepted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  at  its  first  session 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  January  6,  of 
that  year.  January  22,  1917,  the  Society 
adopted  a  series  of  ten  Recommendations, 
which  were  also  adopted  the  next  day  by 
the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  at  its  Second  Session  in  the  city  of 
Habana,  Cuba,  a  statement  now  known  as 
"The  Recommendations  of  Habana."  On 
May  27,  1921,  the  Society  adopted  a  series 
of  Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World,  which 
it  was  your  Secretary's  privilege  to  draft. 
On  November  30,  1925,  the  Society  adopted 
a  platform,  which  it  called  "The  Founda- 
tions of  Peace  Between  Nations,"  which  it 
was  also  your  Secretary's  pleasure  to  pre- 
pare. 

Your  Secretary  will  not  review  these  in- 
struments further  than  to  recall  that  in  1925 
the  Society  found  itself  specifically  on 
record  as  still  favoring  recurring,  preferably 
periodic,  conferences  of  duly  appointed  dele- 
gates, acting  under  instructions,  for  the 
purpose  of  restating,  amending,  reconciling, 
declaring,  and  progressively  codifying  those 
rules  of  international  law  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary or  useful  to  the  best  interests  of  civil- 
ized states;  and  the  adherence  of  all  states 
to  a  permanent  court  of  international  jus- 
tice mutually  acceptable,  sustained,  and 
made  use  of  for  the  determination  of  con- 
troversies between  nations  involving  legal 
rights.  That  was  the  program  of  the  So- 
ciety in  1925.  It  was  quite  in  line  with 
the  Society's  program  at  its  beginning  in 
1828. 

In  these  latter  years,  however,  the  So- 
ciety, clinging  still  to  the  American  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  justice  for  ourselves  and 
for  all  men,  has  taken,  because  of  certain 
achievements  in  international  affairs,  a 
further  and  advanced  position.  It  now  holds 
that  we  must  find  additional  pacific  means 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
that  we  must  further  define  and  advertise 
the  rights  and  duties  of  states,  that  we  must 
labor  for  the  extension  of  treaties  and 
judicial  processes,  that  we  must  favor  the 
utmost  cooperation  of  nations,  that  we  must 


encourage  improvement  in  governmental 
procedures  affecting  the  powers,  and  that 
we  must  help  to  enlighten  public  opinion  as 
to  all  these  vital  phases  of  group  activities. 

The  Society  remains  a  non-partisan,  non- 
sectarian,  non-profit  corporation,  setting  for 
itself  the  task  of  research  and  education  in 
this  the  most  fateful  of  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor.  It  would  associate  itself  in  spirit 
with  the  labors  of  our  modern  research  or- 
ganizations devoting  themselves  to  creative 
scholarship.  It  would  improve  its  tech- 
nique with  the  view  of  getting  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  peace  picture  as  a  whole,  of  further 
discovering  difficulties  hindering  the  prog- 
ress of  states,  of  reducing  those  difficulties, 
of  establishing  a  record  of  available  data,  of 
stimulating  better  research,  of  spreading  the 
facts  and  avoiding  duplication. 

The  problem  of  world  peace  is  a  human- 
istic problem.  The  American  Peace  Society 
would  play  its  part,  therefore,  in  making  its 
humanistic  science  as  worthy  as  the  natural 
sciences.  There  are  undiscovered  roads  to 
human  happiness.  The  American  Peace 
Society  strives  to  do  its  share  to  discover 
some  of  them.  The  Page  School  of  Inter- 
national Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, the  Institute  of  Research  and  Social 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  fifteen  member  organizations  of 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
devoted  to  Humanistic  Studies,  the  Re- 
search Institutes,  Councils,  and  Bureaus, 
developing  widely,  are  opening  the  way. 
The  American  Peace  Society  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  these  labors  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
ductive scholarship.  Research  is  an  expres- 
sion of  man's  wish  to  know  more  of  himself 
and  of  the  universe  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  a 
conscious,  deliberate  inquiry  for  the  double 
purpose  of  acquiring  new  knowledge  and  of 
improving  the  use  of  that  knowledge.  The 
peace  movement  should  not  be  discredited 
by  its  sentimentalities  nor  by  a  too  much 
"day-to-dayness"  in  its  outlook.  If  any 
human  interest  requires  foresight  and  intel- 
ligence, it  would  appear  that  it  must  be 
man's  interest  to  substitute  for  the  destruc- 
tive methods  of  war  the  creative  activities 
of  peace.    It  is  a  business  for  brains. 

Thus,  the  American  Peace  Society  may 
well  base  its  activities  on  research.  In  that 
way  it  would  stand  before  the  world  as  a 
peace  organization  of  acknowledged  merit, 
willing  to  hear  and  to  present  both  sides  of 
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any  controversial  question  affecting  the  re- 
lations of  nations,  a  group  of  persons  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  truth  wherever  facts 
will  lead.  It  is  an  evidence  of  advance, 
your  Secretary  firmly  believes,  that  the 
American  Peace  Society  has  shown  this  new 
method  of  approach  by  its  program  and 
statement  of  policy;  by  its  interest  to  ad- 
vance justice  between  states  through  the 
recognized  agencies  of  law,  contract, 
judicial  process,  existing  organs  of  co- 
operation, government  officials  and  public 
opinion;  by  its  program  of  research,  and 
education — research  through  surveys  and 
commissions,  and  education  through  refer- 
enda, information  services  and  conferences. 

Every  enterprise,  to  be  successful,  has  to 
depend,  of  course,  upon  a  combination  of 
salesmanship  and  production.  While  sales- 
manship is  a  secondary  factor,  it  is  im- 
portant. For  the  American  Peace  Society, 
salesmanship  must  mean  the  services  of 
honest,  self-respecting,  qualified  persons 
who  believe  in  the  peace  movement,  and 
who  know  how  to  write,  to  speak,  to  inter- 
est, and  to  convince  others  that  they  should 
join,  subscribe,  and  contribute  to  the  work 
of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Your  Secretary  urges,  therefore,  upon  the 
Directors  the  importance  of  strengthening 
our  Business  Department,  employing  a 
Circulation  Manager,  and  promoting  a  dig- 
nified publicity.  He  lays  before  the  Direc- 
torate the  importance  of  returning  the  Advo- 
cate OF  Peace  to  a  monthly  basis,  and  of 
issuing  a  weekly  news  sheet.  The  Society 
needs  a  Librarian  regularly  employed.  Your 
Secretary  doubts  the  possibility  of  making 
the  Advocate  of  Peace  into  a  popular 
magazine  at  this  time;  but  he  recommends 
the  further  study  of  our  periodical  with  that 
purpose  in  view.  The  Directorate  is  urged 
to  aid  its  officers  in  their  attempts  to  in- 
crease the  working  capital  of  the  Society. 
The  survey  and  study  commissions  should 
be  put  to  work  at  once,  with  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  make  their  work  possible.  The 
Society's  education  program,  including  its 
referenda,  information,  and  conference  serv- 
ices, should  not  be  stopped  for  the  want  of 
funds.  The  Society's  Committee  on  Finance, 
therefore,  should  be  enlarged  and  instructed 
to  aid  the  Business  Manager  to  develop  by 
systematic  solicitations  the  following 
sources  of  revenue:  Memberships  and  sub- 
scriptions,    contributions,     special     gifts, 


legacies.    The  By-Laws  should  be  amended 
by  adding  a  standing  committee  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  an  Endowment  Funds  Commit- 
tee of  five  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, charged  to  establish  an  American  Peace  Society 
Endowment  Funds,  only  the  income  from  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  Society's  current  expenses. 
Income  from  legacies,  unless  otherwise  directed, 
shall  be  credited  to  these  Endowment  Funds.  This 
Committee,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  shall  be  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Endowment  Funds,  the  development  of 
these  Funds,  and  the  recommendation  of  appro- 
priate recognition  of  special  contributors  to  them." 

There  should  be  a  standing  Committee 
on  Research  appointed  annually  by  the 
President  with  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  to  study  and  to  report  on 
the  American  Peace  Society  as  an  organiza- 
tion for  Research.  There  should  be  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Education,  of  five  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
study  and  report  on  the  American  Peace 
Society  as  an  organization  for  Education. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  the  fact  that 
both  Research  and  Education  carry  highly 
technical  qualities  and  possibilities,  requir- 
ing carefullest  analysis  by  persons  qualified 
in  these  fields.  They  are,  of  course,  basic 
to  any  worthy  program  for  promoting  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Without  production,  however,  salesman- 
ship is  footless.  Organization  is  essential 
to  achievement.  Any  organization,  how- 
ever, to  be  successful,  must  be  based  upon 
exact  information  carefully  sifted,  clearly 
presented  and  intelligently  applied.  Fur- 
thermore, officers,  qualified  and  devoted, 
paid  and  volunteer,  are  also  essential.  The 
American  Peace  Society  is  no  mere  busi- 
ness, as  is  farming,  banking,  manufacturing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  merely  a  re- 
ligious or  philosophical  body  of  searchers 
for  the  Absolute.  The  American  Peace 
Society  will  rise  or  fall,  depending  less  upon 
the  form  of  its  organization  than  upon  the 
mental  attitude  of  its  officers. 

The  first  essential,  therefore,  is  a  united 
dedication  to  a  common  vision.  Pythagoras 
required  of  his  initiates,  before  they  could 
begin  the  business  of  philosophy,  a  year  of 
silence.  He  held  that  there  was  nothing  to 
talk  about  until  the  beginner  had  learned 
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to  see  the  invisible.  So,  after  all,  the  main 
question  is  not,  How  can  we  get  support  for 
the  American  Peace  Society?  It  is,  rather, 
What  sort  of  thing  is  the  American  Peace 
Society?  Producers  in  the  American  Peace 
Society  must  believe,  and  act  on  the  belief, 
that  privilege  to  possess  creates  an  obliga- 
tion to  share;  that  the  development  of  any 
enterprise  depends  more  upon  its  services 
than  upon  its  greeds ;  that  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  in  part  a  fact,  is  increasingly  pos- 
sible and  desirable;  that  to  ease  the  pain 
of  some  other,  especially  by  the  application 
of  justice,  mercy  and  faith,  brings  riches 
without  which  one  is  poor  indeed ;  that  men 
must  organize  to  promote  the  righteous 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  and 
strive  increasingly  and  patiently  to  discover 
what  "righteous  settlement"  means  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  practice. 

Men  who  believe  these  things,  and  act 
upon  their  beliefs,  will  achieve  greatly, 
especially  through  the  contagion  of  associa- 
tion and  fellowship.  They  will  be  the 
Society's  producers. 

The  world  is  always  shifting  its  point  of 
view,  especially  just  now.  In  his  introduc- 
tion to  Wallace  Brett  Donham's  "Business 
Adrift,"  Professor  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
lays  before  us  these  mindful  observations: 

"The  mere  compulsion  of  tradition  has  lost  its 
force.  It  is  the  business  of  philosophers,  students 
and  practical  men  to  recreate  and  reenact  a  vision 
of  the  world,  conservative  and  radical,  including 
those  elements  of  reverence  and  ardor  without 
which  society  lapses  into  riot,  a  vision  penetrated 
through  and  through  with  unflinching  rationality. 
Such  a  vision  is  the  knowledge  which  Plato  identi- 
fied with  virtue. 

"Epochs  for  which,  within  the  limits  of  their 
developments,  this  vision  has  been  widespread,  are 
the  epochs  unfading  in  the  memory  of  mankind. 
There  is  now  no  choice  before  us;  either  we  must 
succeed  in  providing  a  rational  coordination  of 
impulses  and  thoughts,  or  for  centuries  civilization 
will  sink  into  a  mere  welter  of  minor  excitements. 
We  must  produce  a  great  age,  or  see  the  collapse 
of  the  upward  striving  of  our  race." 

Evidently  the  peace-movement  cannot 
rely  for  its  success  exclusively  on  tradition. 
It  must  move  forward  to  a  richer  ration- 
ality. The  struggle  must  take  the  forms  of 
a  more  enlightened  self-interest,  a  more 
hopeful  coordination  of  impulses  towards 
the  greater  age  that  must  yet  be  born.  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  reminds  us  that  "The 
building  of  the  institutions  of  peace  is  the 
most  distinctive  enterprise  of  our  time." 
The  question  facing  us,  therefore,  is,  Do  we 


really  sense  with  convincing   fullness   the 
meaning  of  our  task?     It  is  a  business  to 
live  for;   if  we  be  sufficiently  privileged, 
gentlemen,  to  die  for! 
Yours  truly, 

Arthur  D.  Call. 
May  29,  1931. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Woolsey,  it  was  voted  that  the 
recommendations  in  the  Secretary's  report 
be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  consideration  with  power  to  act. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Green,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Morris,  that  the  Secretary's  Report  be 
accepted  and  placed  on  file.  Dr.  Hill  moved 
to  amend  the  motion  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing: 

"We  think  it  insufficient  simply  to  accept  and 
file  Dr.  Call's  Report  for  the  last  year.  His  state- 
ment recalls  the  achievements  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  reminds  us  of  struggles  through  which  the 
Society  has  passed. 

"More  than  this,  it  brings  to  our  mind  the 
patience,  the  courage,  the  fidelity  and  indefatigable 
zeal  with  which  Dr.  Call  has,  during  this  long 
period,  carried  on  its  work.  No  one  but  he  could 
write  this  report.  Indirectly  it  reveals  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Society  to  the  labors  of  its  Secretary, 
and  we  accept  it,  the  Report,  with  an  expression 
of  thanks  and  of  appreciation  for  the  long  and 
faithful  services  of  Dr.  Call  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace." 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Treasurer's  Report 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  April  30,  1931: 

Receipts 
General  Fund: 

Surplus  as  of  April  30,  1930 $1,345.45 

Receipts: 

Books  and  pamphlets,  his- 
tory $8.00 
Books  and  pamphlets,  mis- 
cellaneous            67.70 

Contributions    3,335.50 

Interest    232.87 

Members,  New     1,435.00 

Members,   Renewed    2,935.00 

Miscellaneous 140.58 

Permanent  Peace  Fund   .     6.052.06 

Sale  of  Securities 4,000.00 

Subscription,   New    .  86.45 

Subscriptions,    Renewed.   .      410.65  18,703.81 

$20,049.26 
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Expenditures 
Field  work: 

Secretaries    $1,473.00 

Call   8.50 

Zapf — Travel     and     subsist- 

ance    1,135.20 

Letter  service  57.24 

Library    17.25 

Miscellaneous    74.69 

Office  Help   100.90 

Office  Rent         1,200.00 

Office  Supplies   26.39 

Postage    260.68 

Printing  magazine 944.22 

Printing,   miscellaneous    373.00 

Salaries    11,157.50 

United    States    Certificates    of 

Indebtedness     2,500.00 

Telegrams  and  Cabbies 16.02 

Telephone  101.19 

Titus,  Miss  Elmina  23.00 

Taxes    12.82 

Insurance: 

Fire  32.15 

Workmen's    Compensation   .        14.23 

I^Stock  and  Fixtures 26.15  19,554.13 
^L  $495.13 

^B  Assets 

Treasury   bonds    $1,500.C0 

Checking  account    319.05 

Call    66.50 

Zapf    85.87 

Savings  account    17.75 

Petty   cash    5.96        495.13 

Total  resources  as  of  April  30,  1931.  .   $1,995.13 

Investment  Account 

Received 

May  1,  1930 — From  Organization 
Special  Fund  Number  1,  three 
Treasury  Certificates,  par  value  $3,000 

June  16,  1930 — Treasury  Certifi- 
cates purchased  2,500 

Total     $5,500 

Sold 

October  11,  1930— Sold  Treasury 
Bonds    $1,500 

December  30,  1930— Sold  Treas- 
ury Bond   1,000 

March  14,  1931— Sold  Treasury 
Bond    1,000 

April  30,  1931— Sold  Treasury 
Bond    500 

Total     $4,000 

Balance   in   Investment  Account   as   of 

April  30,  1931    $1,500.00 

Indebtedness  as  of  April  30,  1931 

Judd  &  Detweiler: 

Printing  November   1930   Ad- 
vocate of  Peace    $409.02 

Printing  February   1931  Ad- 
vocate of  Peace   439.46 


Printing   World   Court  Refer- 
endum       150.51 


Total    indebtedness $998.99 

Net  working  balance  as  of  April  30,  1931 .   $996.14 
(Signed)  George  W.  White,  Treasurer 


Auditor's  Certificate 
R.  G.  RANKIN  &  CO. 

CERTIFIED    PUBLIC   ACCOUNTANTS: 

Home  Office:  1  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Chicago,  111.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  27,  1931. 
Mr.  George  W.  White,  Treasurer, 
The  American  Peace  Society, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  examined  the  records  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1931, 
and  submit  herewith  the  following  Exhibits  and 
Comments: 

Exhibit  "A" — Summary  of  Assets  as  at  April 
30,  1931. 

Exhibit  "B" — Cash  Account  for  the  year  ended 
April  30,  1931. 

The  income  for  the  year  was  accepted  as  shown 
by  the  records  and  the  Expenditures  were  checked 
to  supporting  vouchers. 

Cash  on  Deposit  was  vefified  by  direct  corre- 
spondence with  the  bank  and  Cash  on  Hand  was 
accepted  as  shown  by  the  books. 

Investments  were  verified  by  inspection.  • 

We  hereby  certify,  subject  to  the  foregoing  com- 
ments, that  the  accompanying  summary  of  Assets 
reflects  the  resources  of  the  Society  and  the  Cash 
Account  reflects  accurately  the  Cash  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  as  shown  by  the  records  for  the 
year  ended  April  30,  1931. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  G.  Rankin  &  Co., 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Call,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hill,  it  was  voted  that  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer  be  accepted  and  placed  on 
file. 

It  was  announced  that  two  legacies,  now 
being  probated,  will  soon  be  available  to 
the  Society.  One  of  these  legacies  is  pro- 
vided in  the  will  of  Anna  Maud  Washburn, 
Portland,  Maine,  for  the  amount  of  two . 
hundred  dollars;  the  other  in  the  will  of 
Ivouise  M.  Sweet,  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
estimated  net  income  to  the  Society  being 
between  $4500  and  $5000. 
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From  the  Report  of  the 
Librarian 

May,  1931. 

The  number  of  catalogued  books  as 

of  May,  1930 3243 

Accessions,    1930-31 114 


Total  catalogued  books,  May,  1931  3357 

During  the  year  the  Librarian  made  a 
scrap-book  of  clippings  relating  to  the  So- 
ciety's former  President,  Senator  Theodore 
E.  Burton,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

To  increase  the  library  and  in  behalf  of 
the  magazine,  the  Librarian  has  asked  for 
worth-while  books  from  publishers,  re- 
viewed them  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
and  catalogued  those  of  reference  value. 

During  the  year,  the  Librarian  indexed 
the  magazine  for  1930.  The  card  index  of 
the  early  years  of  the  magazine  is  now  com- 
pleted up  to  March,  1852. 

The  Librarian  has  written  many  letters 
in  answer  to  students  and  teachers. 

Due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  Society's  fewer 
reprints  of  articles  dealing  with  up-to-date 
questions,  the  sales  of  pamphlets  during  the 
year  have  declined  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years.  The  inability  to  circularize 
our  lists  of  publication  as  hitherto  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  decrease  of  sales. 

Indexes  of  past  years  of  the  Advocate 
OF  Peace  have  been  sent  to  many  schools, 
colleges,  and  public  libraries.  On  request, 
indexes  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  for  1920- 
21  were  sent  to  the  World  War  Collection 
of  Magazines  and  Newspapers  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Broadman  of  New  York  City. 

At  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Material  for  Research  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  and  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  the  Librarian 
wrote  a  detailed  report  of  the  Society's 
peace  material,  especially  historical  docu- 
ments. 

At  the  request  of  the  New  Jersey  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Librarian 
sent  an  exhibit  of  books  and  pamphlets  to 
their  Annual  Conference,  which  resulted  in 
some  sales. 

During  the  year,  the  Librarian  has  re- 
viewed fifty-one  books,  written  News  in 
Brief  and  helped  with  the  proof-reading  and 
make-up  of  the  magazine. 


Business  Manager's  Report 

May  29,  1931. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors, 
American  Peace  Society: 

The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  30,  1931,  shows  income  of  $18,- 
703.81  for  the  year,  compared  with  $14,- 
698.26  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
increase  is  $4,005.55. 

The  report  reveals  our  expenditures  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $19,554.15.  The 
outgo  for  the  twelve  months  of  last  year  was 
$14,718.07.  The  increase  over  last  year  is 
$4,836.06.  The  excess  is  due  largely  to 
items  of  expense  for  traveling  and  salary 
for  the  Business  Manager  and  $2,500  in- 
vested in  U.  S.  Certificates  of  Indebtedness. 
The  expenses  of  the  Business  Manager  were 
paid  last  year  out  of  the  Special  Organiza- 
tion Fund  and  did  not  appear  in  the  regular 
account  records  of  the  Society. 

The  income  for  the  year  just  closed  was 
$850.34  less  than  the  outgo,  while  the  outgo 
for  the  preceding  year  exceeded  the  income 
by  $19.81. 

The  assets  of  the  Society  on  April  30, 
1930,  were  $1,345.45,  cash,  and  $3,000.00 
in  securities.  The  cash  balance  this  year 
was  $495.13,  with  $1500  in  securities. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Judd  &  Det- 
weiler  $409.02  for  printing  the  November, 
1930,  issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$439.46  for  the  February  issue,  and  $150.51 
for  the  referendum  on  the  World  Court.  If 
we  deduct  the  total  of  these  items  from  our 
total  assets,  we  have  a  working  balance  of 
$996.14. 

In  spite  of  the  economic  crisis,  our  income 
from  contributions  this  year  exceeded  con- 
tributions of  last  year  by  $387.50,  and  is 
$814.50  more  than  we  estimated  from  this 
source  for  the  year.  Revenue  from  new 
members  this  year  exceeded  that  of  last 
year  by  $950.  Renewals  dropped  $995  be- 
low the  income  of  last  year.  Some  of  this  is 
merely  suspended.  We  hope  some  will  be 
renewed. 

The  estimated  income  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  is  $17,600.  The  estimated  bud- 
get for  expenditures  amounts  to  $16,- 
978.30,  a  possible  excess  of  income  over 
outgo  of  $620.70. 

The  estimate  of  revenue  income  is  based 
largely  upon  interest  that  should  be  aroused 
by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Conference.  If 
the   George  Washington  Centennial  plans 
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are  carried  through,  or  some  similar  gather- 
ing can  be  arranged  during  the  year,  we  may 
expect  additional  contributions,  new  mem- 
bers and  renewals. 

In  the  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the 
year,  there  is  an  increase  of  $26.15  over 
the  budget  of  last  year  for  fire  insurance. 
There  are  no  other  increases  over  the  outgo 
budget  for  last  year. 

Unless  there  is  improvement,  at  a  fairly 
early  date,  in  the  business  and  financial 
world,  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  under- 
take a  campaign  for  new  members  and  con- 
tributors. I  recommend  that  we  concen- 
trate all  our  energies  to  make  the  most, 
from  an  income  point  of  view,  from  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Conference.  I  further 
recommend  that  a  special  effort  be  made 
this  year  to  induce  all  of  our  officers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  members  of  the 
Council  to  become  members  or  at  least 
make  contributions  to  the  Society. 

As  a  further  means  of  attracting  good 
persons  to  the  support  of  the  Society,  I 
recomend  that  we  create  a  "The  Women's 
Auxiliary  Council."  The  duties  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  Council  will  be  the 
same  as  those  for  the  National  Advisory 
Council.  So  that  this  Council  may  be  re- 
cruited rapidly,  I  suggest  that  the  Board 
authorize  the  Membership  Committee  to 
make  nominations  for  this  Council  and  that 
the  President  be  authorized  to  extend  the 
invitations. 

I  recommend  the  following  estimated  out- 
go budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April 
30,  1932: 

Estimate 
for 
Expenditures  1931-32 

Field  Work: 

Call,  A.  D.  (Travel) $200.00 

Zapf,  L.  C.  (Travel) 1,200.00 

Miscellaneous   (expense)    50.00 

Letter  Service   150.00 

Library 50.00 

Miscellaneous    100.00 

Office  Rent    1,200.00 

Office  Supplies   50.00 

Postage    225.00 

Printing — Magazine     1,800.00 

Printing — Miscellaneous  375.00 

Printing — Pamphlets     100.00 

Salaries 11,240.00 

Telegrams  and  Cables 25.00 

Telephone    100.00 

Titus,  Miss  Elmina 25.00 

Taxes    15.00 

Insurance:   Fire   58.30 

Workmen's  Compensation    15.00 

Total    $16,978.30 


Directors   and   Councillors 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Zapf,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Woolsey,  it  was  voted  that  a  special 
effort  be  made  to  induce  members  of  the 
Board  and  Council  of  the  Society  to  con- 
tribute more  liberally  where  possible. 

Women's  Auxiliary  Council 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Zapf,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Morris,  it  was  voted  that  a 
"Women's  Auxiliary  Council"  be  set  up; 
that  the  duties  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Council  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  the 
National  Advisory  Council;  and  that  the 
Board  authorize  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee to  nominate  and  the  President  to  invite 
the  members  of  this  Council. 

Audit  and  Budget  Committee 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Green,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Morris,  it  was  voted  that  because 
the  report  submitted  by  Mr.  McWhirter 
had  not  been  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Audit  and  Budget  Com- 
mittee, it  be  returned  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  by  President  Esch  with  re- 
quest that  the  Committee  be  prepared  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Election  of  Officers 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Zapf,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Morris,  it  was  voted  that  the  follow- 
ing persons  be  re-elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors: 

DIRECTORS 

(Asterisk  indicates  Member  of  Executive  Committee) 

*JOHN  J.  EscH,  President,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Formerly  Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Hubbard  F.  Alexander,  President,  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Brigadier  General  Avery  D.  Andrews.  For- 
merly Chairman  of  Board,  The  Shell  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  Chairman  of  Board,  Cleve- 
land  Plain   Dealer,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Isaac  P.  Baker,  Benton  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Arthur  D.  Baldwin,  Attorney,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Bancroft,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Asa  G.  Briggs,  Attorney,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Direc- 
tor, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 
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George  S.  Brown,  Attorney,  Reno,  Nev. 

Philip   Marshall   Brown,   Professor   of    Inter- 
national Law,  Princeton  University. 
♦Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor  Ad- 
vocate of  Peace.     Executive  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Group,  Interparliamentary  Union. 
*Ira  A.  Campbell,  Attorney,  New  York. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  President,  Austin  Peay  Normal 
School,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Walter  C.  Cole,  Vice-President,  Union  League 
of  Michigan,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Joseph  B.  Cotton,  Attorney,  Duluth  and  New 
York. 

John  M.  Crawford,  President,  Parkersburg  Rig 
&  Reel  Company,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Past 
Director,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

J.  J.  CuLBERTSON,  Vice-President,  Southern  Cot- 
ton Oil  Company,  Paris,  Tex.  Member  of 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 

Bronson  M.  Cutting,  U.  S.  Senator  from  N.  M. 

John  E.  Edgerton,  President,  Lebanon  Woolen 
Mills,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  President,.National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers. 

Harold  H.  Emmons,  Attorney,  Detroit.  For- 
merly President,  Michigan  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

Edward  J.  Flannigan,  Attorney,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Formerly  Judge  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona. 

Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Chairman,  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Fortune,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Burton  L.  French,  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Idaho. 

Frank  J.  Frost,  Washington,  D.  C.  Formerly 
Treasurer  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York. 

Percy  W.  Gardner,  Attorney,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Harry  A.  Garfield,  President,  Williams  College, 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

William  T.  Grant,  Chairman  of  Board,  W.  T. 
Grant  Company,  New  York  City. 
*Thomas  E.  Green,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Walter  W.  Head,  President,  Foreman-State  Na- 
tional   Bank,    Chicago.      Formerly    President, 
National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
*David   Jayne   Hill,   Washington,   D.    C.     For- 
merly Ambassador  to  Germany. 

Clay  H.  Hollister,  President,  Old  Kent  Bank, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

W.  H.  Hoover,  President,  The  Hoover  Company, 
North   Canton,  Ohio. 

H.  L.  Horning,  President,  Waukesha  Motor 
Company,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Clarence  H.  Howard,  Chairman  of  Board,  Gen- 
eral  Steel  Castings  Corporation,  Granite  City, 
111. ;  Member,  American  Committee,  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce. 

W.  M.  G.  Howse,  Chairman,  Johnston  &  Larimer 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Wichita,  Kans.  Director, 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  L.  Humphrey,  President,  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  L.  Hyde,  President,  American  Exchange 
Bank,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

James  S.  Kemper,  President,  Lumbermens  Mu- 
tual Casualty  Company,  Chicago.  Formerly 
Director,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  United 
States. 


William  Wallace  Kincaid,  President,  The 
Spirella  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ashley  Day  Leavitt,  D.D.,  Pastor,  Harvard 
(Congregational)  Church,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  MacDowell,  President,  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  A.  Marlow,  President,  National  Bank 
of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont. 

Colonel  Douglas  I.  McKay,  President,  Stand- 
ard Coupler  Company,  New  York.  Past  State 
Commander  American  Legion  for  New  York. 

Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  Former  Governor  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Formerly  Member,  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board. 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  Dean,  Law  School,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington.  Past  National  Com- 
mander, American  Legion. 
*Felix  M.  McWhirter,  President,  Peoples  State 
Bank,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Director,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Walter  A.  Morgan,   D.D.,   Pastor,   New   First 

Congregational  Church,  Chicago,  111. 
♦George  M.  Morris,  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Henry  C.  Morris,  Attorney,  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Edwin    P.    Morrow,    United    States    Board    of 
Mediation,   Washington.     Formerly   Governor 
of  Kentucky. 
♦C.  F.  R.  Ogilby,  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Robert  Treat  Paine,  Boston,  Mass.    Director  in 
business  and  charitable  organizations. 

John  M.  Parker,  St.  Francisville,  La.  Formerly 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Reginald  H.  Parsons,  President,  Parsons  Invest- 
ment Company,  Seattle,  Wash.  Member, 
American  Committee,  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Oliver  J.  Sands,  President,  American  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

R.  H.  Scott,  President,  Reo  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, Lansing,  Mich. 
♦Ernest    N.    Smith,    Executive    Vice-President, 
American    Automobile    Association,    Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Jay  T.  Stocking,  D.D.,  Pastor,  Pilgrim  Congre- 
gational Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  H.  Storer,  Member,  Board  of  Incorpora- 
tors, American  Red  Cross. 

Louis  J.  Taber,  Master,  The  National  Grange, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Myron  C.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Finance  Commit- 
tee, United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  W.  Temple,  Congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Member,  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
♦Huston  Thompson,  Attorney,  Denver  and 
Washington.  Formerly  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

V.  A.  Wallin,  Jenison,  Mich.  Chairman  of 
Board,  American  Hair  &  Felt  Company  of 
Chicago. 

Charles  B.  Warren,  Detroit,  Mich.  Formerly 
Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

S.  H.  Williams,  President,  J.  B.  Williams  Com- 
pany, Glastonbury,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Wells,  Chairman  of  Board,  Homer  Laugh- 

lin  China  Company,  Newell,  W.  Va. 
♦George    W.   White,    Treasurer,   President,    Na- 
tional Metropolitan  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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*Lester    H.    Woolsey,    Attorney,    Washington, 

D.    C.      Formerly    Solicitor,    Department    of 

State. 
♦Lacey   C.   Zapf,   Business   Manager.     Formerly 

Secretary,     American     Section,     International 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Call,  it  was  voted  that  the  following 
persons  be  elected  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council : 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


G.  R.  Agassiz,  Capitalist,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Magnus  W.  Alexander,  President,  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  New  York  City. 

Frederick  H.  Allen,  Attorney,  New  York  City, 
Member  American  Peace  Commission  in  Paris. 

Robert  L.  Bacon,  Member  of  Congress  from 
New  York. 

Richard  Bartholdt,  St.  Louis.  Formerly  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Missouri.  Founder, 
American  Group  Interparliamentary  Union. 
aul  F.  Beich,  President,  Paul  F.  Beich  Com- 
pany, Bloomington,  111.  Formerly  President, 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Ralph  O.  Brewster,  Dexter,  Me.  Formerly 
Governor  of  Maine. 

Fred  A.  Britten,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Illinois. 

George  W.  Burton,  President,  National  Bank  of 
LaCrosse,  Wis. 

E.  A.  Cahoon,  President,  First  National  Bank, 
Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

Colonel  Patrick  H.  Callahan,  President, 
Louisville  Varnish  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ashton  L.  Carr,  Vice-President,  State  Street 
Trust  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  H.  Chalmers,  Attorney,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
President,  Phoenix  National  Bank. 

William  W.  Coleman,  President,  Bucyrus-Erie 
Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

George  D.  Crabbs,  President,  The  Philip  Carey 
Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Oscar  T.  Crosby,  Formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
United  States  Treasury,  Warrenton,  Va. 

J.  S.  Cullinan,  Chairman,  Advisory  Committee, 
American  Republics  Corporation,  Houston, 
Texas. 

George  DeCamp,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Clarence  W.  DeKnight,  Attorney,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Lewis  W.  Douglas,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Arizona. 

Michael  F.  Dooley,  Vice-President,  Industrial 
Trust  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Attorney,  New  York  City. 

James  A.  Emery,  General  Counsel,  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  L.  Fay,  State  Senator,  Greenville,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Hadley,  President,  Citizens  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  Wichita,  Kans. 

L.  M.  Hanks,  Chairman  of  Board,  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Madison,  Wis. 

Samuel  M.  Hastings,  President,  Dayton  Scale 
Company,  Chicago.  Formerly  President,  Illi- 
nois Manufacturers'  Association. 


Hardie  B.  Hearn,  Vice-President,  City  Savings 
Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Shreveport,  La. 

Raphael  Herman,  retired  business  man  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Alanson  B.  Houghton,  Washington,  D.  C.  For- 
merly Ambassador  to  Germany. 

Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  Honorary  Chairman, 
Saturday  Discussions  Committee,  National  Re- 
publican Club,  New  York. 

J.  William  Kenyon,  Attorney,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Paul  J.  Kruesi,  President,  Southern  Ferro 
Alloys  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Member  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council. 

John  B.  Larner,  President,  Washington  Loan  & 
Trust  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Randolph  Leigh,  Director  General,  International 
Oratorical  Contest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Col.  Henry  D.  Lindsley,  J.  W.  Lindsley  &  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex.  Past  National  Commander  of 
American  Legion. 

William  G.  Mather,  President,  Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  A.  McCrary,  President,  J.  B.  McCrary 
Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

P.  J.  McCumber,  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member,  International  Joint  Commission. 

George  A.  McKinlock,  retired  business  man  of 
Chicago. 

Albert  G.  Milbank,  President,  Milbank  Memo- 
rial Fund,  New  York. 

Nathan  L.  Miller,  Attorney,  New  York.  For- 
merly Governor  of  New  York.  Member,  Fi- 
nance Committee,  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 

Fred  K.  Nielsen,  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member,  General  Claims  Commission. 

Thomas  Walker  Page,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mem- 
ber, United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

Amos  J.  Peaslee,  Attorney,  New  York.  Member, 
Executive  Committee,  International  Law  Asso. 

Orie  L.  Phillips,  Judge,  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

William  A.  Prendergast,  Formerly  Chairman, 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York. 

Paul  Q.  Richey,  President,  Russell  Seed  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

Daniel  C.  Roper,  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Formerly  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Roy    B.     Robinette,    Vice-President,    Tropical 
Paint  and  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland. 

CuNO  H.  Rudolph,  retired  banker,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Formerly  Commissioner,  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  G.  Sargent,  Attorney,  Ludlow,  Vt.  For- 
merly United  States  Attorney  General. 

Otto  L.  Schmidt,  Physician,  Chicago. 
C.  Bascom  Slemp,  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Formerly  Congressman  from  Virginia  and  for- 
merly Secretary  to  President  Coolidge. 
George  Otis  Smith,  Chairman,  Federal  Power 

Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
E.  B.  Stanley,  President,  The  American  Laundry 

Machinery  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
DeCourcy  W.  Thom,  retired  business  man  of 

Baltimore,  Md. 
George  R.  Wales,  Member  United  States  Civil 

Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Henry  H.  Wilson,  Attorney,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Morris,  it  was  voted  that  Judge  Esch 
be  reelected  as  President  for  another  term. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hill,  it  was  voted  that  Arthur  D.  Call 
be  reelected  Secretary,  George  W.  White, 
Treasurer,  and  Lacey  C.  Zapf,  Business 
Manager,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Vice-Presidents  were 
elected : 

William   C.   Breed,   Attorney,  New  York   City. 
George  T.  Buckingham,  Attorney,  Chicago. 
David  Jayne  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  New  York  City. 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents  elected  are: 

Chandler  P.  Anderson,  Washington,  D.  C.  Amer- 
ican Commissioner,  German-American  Mixed 
Claims  Commission. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Chancellor,  New 
York  University. 

John  Joy  Edson,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Wash- 
ington Loan  &  Trust  Company.  Director, 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

William  Fortune,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Formerly 
President,  American  Peace  Society. 

William  P.  Gest,  Chairman  of  Board,  Fidelity- 
Philadelphia  Trust   Company. 

Leroy  a.  Goddard,  Retired  Banker,  Chicago,  111. 

Frank  B.  Kellogg,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Formerly 
Secretary  of  State.  Member,  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice. 

Elwyn  G.  Preston,  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  E.  Roberts,  Vice-President,  The  National 
City  Bank,  New  York. 

Henry  M.  Robinson,  Chairman  of  Board.  Secur- 
ity-First National  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Elihu  Root,  Attorney,  New  York  City.  For- 
merly Secretary  of  State. 

Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General,  The  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  Brown  Scott,  Secretary,  Carneeie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  Washington,  D. 
C;  President,  Institute  of  International  Law. 

James  R.  Sheffield,  New  York  City.  Formerly 
Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  Emeritus,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thomas  R.  White,  Attorney,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Unfinishetl  Business 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  seconded  by 
Mr.  White,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary 
be  authorized  to  purchase  a  new  Secretary's 
book. 


Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Call,  seconded  by 
Mr.  White,  it  was  voted  that  the  Society's 
"Policy  and  Schedule  of  Action,"  after  re- 
vision as  to  form  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Woolsey,  and  the  Secretary,  be  printed  for 
general  distribution. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  results  of  the 
Referendum  on  the  World  Court,  as  fol- 
lows: Only  13%  of  the  membership  voted; 
87%  of  whom  were  for  our  adherence  and 
13%  opposed. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Zapf,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Woolsey,  it  was  voted  that  the  Editor 
of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  insert  "Notices" 
in  the  May,  August  and  November  numbers 
of  the  Advocate  of  Peace;  and  then,  if 
deemed  advisable,  a  special  letter  be  sent 
just  before  Congress  opens,  requesting  all 
members  of  the  Society,  who  have  not 
already  done  so,  to  send  in  their  ballots  on 
the  referendum  issued  by  the  Society 
"Should  the  United  States  Join  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice?" 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hill,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary 
write  to  Mr.  Fortune  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining his  opinion  as  to  how  the  Referen- 
dum should  now  best  be  followed  up. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  seconded  by 
Mr.  White,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary 
be  given  authority  to  resubscribe  to  the 
London  Times  Daily  for  the  period  of  one 
year,  to  begin  at  once.  Dr.  Hill,  volunteer- 
ing to  contribute  five  dollars  to  this  ex- 
pense, later  increased  his  contribution  for 
this  purpose  to  ten  dollars.  Twenty-five 
dollars  had  already  been  contributed  by 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Morris  to  this  special  fund. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  five-thirty 
o'clock. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  Deerin  Call, 

Secretarv 
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POLICY 

The  development  of  justice  between  States  through  "pacific  means"  called  for  in 
the  Kellogg  Pact,  by  the  extension  of  agencies  suggested  by  the  following  outline: 

Laws  Contracts 


Rights 
Duties 


Treaties, 
etc. 


Judicial  Processes 

Arbitration 
Courts 


Officials 

Diplomacy 

Direct  Negotiation 

Conciliation 

Mediation 

Special  Commissions 

Commercial  Practices,  etc. 


Agencies  of  Cooperation 

League  of  Nations 
Interparliamentary  Union 
Pan  American  Union 
Conferences,  etc. 

Public  Opinion 

Facts 

Principles 

Credit 

Honor 

Good  Faith, 

etc. 


PROGRAM 

The  development  of  a  service  through  agencies 
indicated  in  outline  by  the  following 


SCHEDULE 


Research 


Education 


Surveys 


Six  Commissions        Referenda  Information  Service 


Pacific  Means 
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American  Peace  Society 


Its  Beginnings 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at  Minot,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1826,  a  motion  was  carried  to  form  a  national 
peace  society.  Minot  was  the  home  of  William  Ladd.  The 
first  constitution  for  a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by 
this  illustrious  man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution  was 
provisionally  adopted  with  alterations,  February  18,  1828; 
but  the  society  was  finally  and  officially  organized,  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd  and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low 
Dodge,  in  New  York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote, 
in  the  minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society:  "The  New 
York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in  the  American 
Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in  fact,  was  a  dissolution  of 
the  old  New  York  Peace  Society,  formed  16  August,  1815, 
and  the  American,  May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


Its  Purpose 


The  purpose  of  the  American  Peace  Society  shall  be  to 
promote  permanent  international  peace  through  justice; 
and  to  advance  in  every  proper  way  the  general  use  of  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  judicial  methods,  and  other  peaceful 
means  of  avoiding  and  adjusting  differences  among  na- 
tions, to  the  end  that  right  shall  rule  might  in  a  law- 
governed  world. 

— Constitution  of  the 

American  Peace  Society 

Article  II. 
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thoughtful  persons  in  its  plan,  through  the 
discussions  of  the  Conference  and  the  work 
of  the  Commissions,  to  clarify  the  moral, 
social,  business  needs  of  the  nation,  in  the 
interest  of  a  greater  stability,  and  through 
an  aroused  and  crystalized  public  opinion 
to  revalue'^the  foundations  of  a  more  endur- 
ing peace  and  to  revitalize  the  sentiment  of 
the  nation  to  renewed  efforts  for  a  saner 
international  cooperation. 

The  President  of  the  Society  has  an- 
nounced that  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  traditions  of  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States;  that  obstacles  retarding  the  opera- 
ions  of  recognized  peace  machinery  will  be 
discussed  by  leaders  in  the  realms  of  busi- 
ness and  statesmanship ;  that  much  thought 
will  be  given  to  the  question  of  security,  of 
international  obligations,  of  commercial 
arbitration,  of  various  other  aspects  of  inter- 
course between  nations.  Foreign  trade  and 
investments,  movements  of  capital,  ex- 
changes, agriculture,  economic  crises  and 
their  bearing  upon  business  structures, 
moral  and  social  values  of  world  justice, 
the  coordination  of  world  efforts  for  peace, 
all  will  be  as  carefully  considered  as  time 
and  ability  permit. 

The  holding  of  the  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bicentennial  will  naturally  augment 
interest  in  its  sessions,  for  George  Wash- 
ington laid  the  foundations  of  our  foreign 
policies. 

The  American  Peace  Society  recognizes 
the  chaos  that  marks  the  thinking  of 
America  upon  many  matters  affecting  the 
well-being  of  us  all.  In  this  time  of  marked 
economic  distress,  brought  on  primarily  by 
the  scourge  of  a  world  war,  it  conceives  that 
America  is  faced  with  no  greater  need  than 
that  of  forestalling  by  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  the  outbreak  of  another  war.  There 
is  something  of  a  deeper  concern  to  us  in 
America  than  the  reduction  of  armaments, 
important  as  that  may  seem  to  be.  In  spite 
of  certain  envies  and  jealousies,  the  world 


is  vitally  concerned  to  know  the  views  and 
purposes  of  America.  This  Conference 
called  by  the  American  Peace  Society  will 
aim  to  vivify  and  to  advertise  to  the  world 
the  hope  and  the  reasonableness  at  the  heart 
of  the  American  people.  That  is  worthy 
business. 


Prospects  for  Reduced  Armaments 

pEOPLES  generally  would  like  to  find  a 
-■-  way  to  reduce  their  armaments.  The 
World  War  made  of  this  fact  a  major  issue 
at  the  Paris  Conference  in  1918-19.  At  that 
Conference  the  victors  forced  disarmament 
upon  the  defeated  nations,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  promised  to  go 
about  a  general  reduction  and  limitation  of 
armaments  themselves.  This  was  a  pledge 
by  the  victors  to  the  vanquished.  It  was  a 
pledge  to  the  world.  The  victors  have  not 
kept  their  pledge.  The  burden  or  arma- 
ments has  scandalously  increased. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  over- 
come this  distressing  situation.  The  League 
of  Nations  has  looked  upon  it  as  perhaps 
its  main  problem  and  kept  it  constantly 
before  the  Council.  Indeed,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  Article  Eight  of  the  League's 
Covenant,  the  members  of  the  League 
clearly  recognized  "that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  requires  the  reduction  of  national 
armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety."  In  the  same  article, 
the  Council  was  instructed  to  formulate 
plans  for  such  reduction  "for  the  consid- 
eration and  action  of  the  several  Govern- 
ments." The  signers  of  the  Covenant  went 
further  and  agreed  in  writing  "that  the 
manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of  mu- 
nitions and  implements  of  war  is  open  to 
grave  objections."  Being  present  when  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  was  adopted,  we 
were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  this  last 
statement  met  with  more  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval than  any  other  section  of  the  Cove- 
nant. 
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At  the  First  Assembly  of  the  League  the 
whole  question  of  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments came  up  for  general  debate.  It  was 
then  recognized  that  the  work  in  behalf 
of  reduction  must  "proceed  by  successive 
stages."  In  February,  1921,  the  Council 
formed  a  Temporary  Mixed  Commission,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Permanent  Ad- 
visory Commission  already  set  up  in  May, 
1920,  for  the  study  of  the  question.  The 
"Third  Committee"  is  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  League  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
matter  of  "Disarmament." 

The  course  of  the  effort  of  the  League 
since  has  beeri  devious  but  in  the  main 
progressive.  One  of  the  first  results  was 
the  proposed  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance, 
which  failed  of  adoption  by  the  govern- 
ments. Then  there  appeared  the  "Pro- 
tocol of  1924,"  which  also  failed,  largely 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  British 
Government.  Then  outside  the  League 
came  the  Locarno  Agreements  of  1925,  still 
in  force.  In  December  of  the  same  year, 
the  Council  set  up  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion for  the  Disarmament  Conference,  with 
its  two  subcommissions — one  on  military 
questions,  and  the  other  on  economic  ques- 
tions. It  is  this  Preparatory  Commission 
which  has  been  laboring  for  six  years  with 
the  question:  with  such  difficulties  as  the 
meaning  of  words;  for  example  the  word 
"armament,"  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments." 
They  have  faced  questions  involved:  in  the 
possibilities  of  measuring  the  armaments  of 
one  country  against  the  armaments  of  an- 
other; in  the  distinctions  between  offensive 
and  defensive  armaments;  in  the  proper 
scale  of  armaments  to  be  allotted;  and  the 
like.  The  technical  difficulties  have  proved 
to  be  well-nigh  infinite.  But  in  1929  the 
Tenth  Assembly  of  the  League  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  "Preparatory  Commis- 
sion" would  be  able  to  frame  "a  preliminary 
draft  Convention  as  soon  as  possible  for 
the  reduction  and  limitation  of  land,  naval 
and  air  armaments." 


It  is  out  of  such  a  background  that  the 
so-called  Disarmament  Conference  has  been 
called  to  meet  in  Geneva  next  February. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  outlook  for  the 
Conference  is  not  bright.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Borah  calls  it  "dark."  The  very  nature  of 
the  Conference  is  all  but  buried  in  techni- 
calities which  the  layman  cannot  under- 
stand and  as  to  which  the  technicians  them- 
selves are  in  pathetic  disagreement. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Governments 
have  not  been  altogether  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  reduce  armaments;  at  Geneva, 
even  at  the  Conferences  in  Washington  and 
London.  Mr.  Borah  was  justified  in  charg- 
ing that,  "When  Governments  meet  as  a 
body  to  deal  with  disarmament,  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  for  disarma- 
ment and  never  have  been."  Mr.  Borah 
feels  the  tragedy  of  it  all.  "While  millions 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  growing  rest- 
less and  ugly,  nearly  $5,000,000,000  is  be- 
ing annually  expended  for  armaments  and 
from  eighty  per  cent  to  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  all  taxes  extorted  from  the  people  go  for 
war  purposes.  All  this  is  but  another  name 
for  slow  but  inevitable  national  suicide  .  .  . 
an  economic  condition  in  many  respects, 
more  cruel,  more  remorseless,  more  pitiless, 
than  war  itself."  That  is  the  way  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  put  it  in  his  world-wide 
broadcast  on  November  27. 

We  prefer  the  hopeful  view  of  the  com- 
ing conference.  We  realize  the  French  de- 
mand for  "security."  We  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  fears  of  Czechoslovakia,  Romania, 
Yugoslovia,  fears  that  they  may  lose  some  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  We 
do  not  forget  Poland's  will  to  maintain  her 
present  integrity,  if  need  be  by  the  force  of 
arms.  The  demands  of  Germany  are  famil- 
iar to  all.    The  Russian  army  is  very  large. 

Yet  there  are  two  facts  that  should  make 
for  the  success  of  the  Conference.  One  is 
that  the  enormous  expenditures  of  govern- 
ments have  ended  in  hunger  and  starvation 
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for  too  many  millions  to  be  ignored.  The 
second  fact  is  that  all  the  heavy  arma- 
ments have  not  produced  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity anywhere.  Evidently,  therefore,  there 
must  be  a  new  deal.  That  new  deal  need  not, 
indeed  it  cannot  take  the  form  of  "total 
disarmament,"  for  of  course  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  complete  disarmament  of 
any  healthy  man  or  nation.  Eliminate  all 
the  guns  and  battleships,  there  would  re- 
main carpenter  and  kitchen  tools,  fists  and 
finger  nails.  But,  for  men  of  good  will  the 
limitation  of  war-like  implements  on  the 
basis  of  the  equality  of  States  ought  not  to 
be  an  impossibility.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  so  desirable  it  must  be  possible.  Nations 
are  interested  to  achieve  their  interests. 
They  are  not  achieving  them  now.  We  still 
count  upon  the  power  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  to  compel  their  representatives  at 
Geneva,  next  February,  to  produce  a  more 
sensible  reduction  and  distribution  of  their 
swords  and  pistols  than  is  now  the  case. 

Of  course,  whatever  is  done  at  Geneva 
must  be  done  with  the  voluntary  advice  and 
consent  of  France.  We  have  learned  that 
France  if  sufficiently  provoked  can  dictate 
to  and  if  need  be  crush  financial  structures 
in  Vienna,  ending  in  the  bankruptcy  of  Ger- 
many and  the  flop  of  the  gold  standard  in 
England.  She  will  stand  resolutely  for  her 
security,  against  invasion  from  Germany, 
against  attack  by  Italy,  against  any  on- 
slaught from  England,  against  any  jeopardy 
to  her  foreign  possessions  or  to  her  allies, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia.  France  is  the  one  great  Euro- 
pean Power  that  has  money.  Even  Austria 
and  Hungary  are  now  dependent  on  that 
money.  There  is  no  Power  on  earth,  nor 
combination  of  Powers,  that  can  achieve 
anything  at  Geneva  next  February  without 
the  consent  of  France. 

We  do  not  view  this  dependence  on 
France  with  the  misgiving  now  broadly  felt. 
True,  French  realism  is  sometimes  too  real- 
istic.   We  believe  this  to  be  the  fact  in  her 


emphasis  upon  military  force  as  the  only 
basis  of  her  security.  Yet  France  is  intelli- 
gent. She  wants  peace.  She  has  the  will 
to  protect  her  interests.  She  knows  that 
both  her  security  and  interests  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  good  will  of  other  peoples, 
a  fact  that  applies  to  us  all.  She  cannot 
afford  to  be  offensively  unreasonable  at 
Geneva.    She  knows  that. 

Thus  we  are  down  to  the  one  answer  to 
the  question.  Can  nations  reduce  their 
armaments?  They  can  if  they  have  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  common  sense,  tempered 
by  a  normal  concern  for  fair  play.  Geneva 
will  test  how  far  the  nations  possess  these 
life-saving  qualities. 


Can  Congress  Do  Anything? 

IS  THERE  anything  that  Congress  can 
do  now  to  make  easier  the  work  of  the 
Delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Arms 
Conference  in  Geneva?  This  we  conceive 
to  be  a  question  of  major  importance. 
When  our  delegates  go  to  international  Con- 
ferences they  are  frequently  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  that  foreigners  have  learned, 
sometimes  through  rather  bitter  experiences, 
that  whatever  our  delegates  agree  to,  their 
agreements  may  be  wholly  undone  later  by 
the  United  States  Congress.  Our  foreign 
friends  now  know  that  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cannot  negotiate  with 
them  with  any  finality. 

Since  this  is  true,  we  'have  been  greatly 
interested  in  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Hon- 
orable Huston  Thompson,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  in  an  address  in 
Washington  on  November  1 1 .  After  point- 
ing out  the  limitations  upon  our  Executive 
in  international  negotiations,  the  necessity 
for  the  approval  of  our  Congress  in  such 
matters,  he  called  attention  to  the  uncer- 
tainty frequently  faced  by  our  delegates 
abroad  because  of  their  doubts  as  to  how 
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far  they  may  go.  The  result  has  been  that 
foreign  powers  have  "lost  confidence  in  our 
system  of  negotiation." 

We  shall  be  represented  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  by  delegates  anxious  to  do  their 
work  well.  They  should  go  with  some  de- 
gree of  confidence  that  their  work  will  be 
supported  in  the  Congress.  Addressing 
himself  to  this  phase  of  our  relations  to  the 
Conference,  Mr.  Thompson  said:  "We  shall 
have  two  months  intervening  between  the 
opening  of  Congress  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  Conference  at  Geneva.  Why  not  in  this 
interim  be  bold  and  fearless  and  tell  the 
world  what  we  are  willing  to  do.  Why  not 
have  our  Congress  suggest  to  our  President 
through  a  joint  resolution  how  jar  it  will 
support  him  in  his  negotiations?"  Mr. 
Thompson  pointed  out  the  importance  of  a 
joint  action  of  the  House  and  Senate,  as  the 
Senate  has  the  veto  power  over  treaties,  and 
the  House  similarly  where  expenditures  are 
involved.  He  went  as  far  as  to  express  the 
hope  that  such  a  joint  resolution  might  be 
prepared  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  Foreign 
Relation  Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
and  passed  possibly  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  Thompson  went  further  and  sug- 
gested possible  provisions  for  the  resolution, 
such  as  the  reduction  of  our  total  budget 
for  armaments  on  land,  sea  and  air,  for  the 
next  ten  years  "to  .any  point  up  to  fifty  per 
cent  to  which  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
will  agree,"  taking  into  consideration  such 
items  as  the  purchasing  values  of  the 
moneys  of  the  several  nations  as  of  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  Conference.  He  sug- 
gested the  possibilities  of  authorizing  our 
delegates  to  negotiate  a  five  year  holiday  of 
all  armaments  with  no  further  capital  in- 
vestment for  that  period;  and  of  declaring 
against  the  use  of  poison  gas  and  germ  war- 
fare forever. 

Mr.  Thompson  argued  that  such  a 
resolution  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
Executive  branch  of  our  Government,  giv- 
ing as  it  would  the  necessary  assurances 


to  hearten  and  to  guide  our  delegates 
in  their  negotiations.  It  would  be  an 
invitation  for  action  by  all  the  other  na- 
tions. It  would  clear  away  doubts  and  fears 
that  always  accompany  uncertainty.  Such 
a  plan  could  meet  with  no  objection  by 
Democrat  or  Republican,  or  by  the  military 
men,  because  the  reductions  would  be  made 
alike  and  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  Thompson  pointed  out  what  it  would 
mean  if  the  cut  were  to  reach  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent.  There  would  be  a  total  sav- 
ing of  $17,500,000,000  in  ten  years  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  money  that  could  be 
used  to  ease  the  unemployment  situation, 
pay  national  debts,  check  increased  taxa- 
tion and  revive  business.  "In  America 
alone  there  would  be  a  saving  of  more  than 
$300,000,000  a  year;  in  France  $130,000,- 
000  a  year;  and  in  England  $280,000,000. 
With  such  savings,  the  nations  of  the  world 
could  then  afford  to  make  a  reasonable  re- 
duction in  Germany's  reparations,  to  a  point 
where  she  could  revive  and  take  her  place 
as  a  solvent  nation." 

This  proposal  by  Mr.  Thompson  is  as 
sound  in  historical  background  as  it  is  sensi- 
ble in  theory.  When  in  1911  President  Taft 
wished  to  get  his  arbitration  treaties 
adopted  by  the  Senate  he  tried  the  method 
of  coercing  that  body  by  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  His  treaties  failed.  When 
later  Mr.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
ceived his  plan  for  "cooling  off  treaties"  he 
began  by  enlisting  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  Congress  by  quiet  and  personal  per- 
suasion. After  he  had  won  the  support  of 
Congress  he  defended  these  treaties  before 
the  public.  When  finally  they  came  before 
the  Senate,  they  were  adopted,  thirty  of 
them,  by  practical  unanimity. 

Let  Congress  say  now  how  far  it  will 
support  our  delegates  to  the  Arms  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva,  and  say  it  clearly,  gener- 
ously, and  with  some  measure  of  unanimity. 
America  is  faced  here  with  another  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  great  job  in  a  big  way. 
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Our  Country  and  the  Manchurian 
Imbroglio 

IS  THE  issue  over  which  China  and  Japan 
are  contending  now  in  Manchuria  so 
polygonal  that  other  Powers  can  do  little 
other  than  watch  developments  and  keep 
their  hands  off?  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  troops  are  fighting  Chinese 
soldiers  in  Manchuria,  which  is  China's  ter- 
ritory, one's  sympathies  normally  go  out  to 
China.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  China 
should  consider  the  Japanese  outbreak  of 
hostilities  against  China's  northeastern 
forces,  late  on  the  night  of  September  18, 
as  an  overt  act  of  war.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  Japanese ,  operations  were 
begun  and  carried  on  according  to  pre- 
arranged plans.  China  has  resented  these 
operations  and  appealed  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ground  that  Japan  has  violated  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact.  Japan  has  occupied  the 
Capital  City  of  Mukden,  and  other  cities 
and  towns  extending  to  the  Korean  border ; 
even  to  the  north  as  far  as  Tsitsihar  beyond 
the  Russian-Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  con- 
necting Russia  with  Harbin  and  Vladivo- 
stok. One's  sympathies  are  all  the  more 
touched  by  the  fact  that  these  operations 
have  been  precipitated  at  a  time  when 
China  is  sorely  distressed  by  floods,  famine, 
and  civil  war. 

The  case  against  Japan  can  be  docu- 
mented. Under  date  of  December  13,  1921, 
Japan,  together  with  the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire  and  France  signed  a  treaty, 
"with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
general  peape,"  under  the  terms  of  which 
she  agreed  in  case  of  a  controversy  arising 
out  of  any  Pacific  question,  not  satisfac- 
torily settled  by  diplomacy  and  likely  to 
affect  the  harmonious  accord  now  happily 
subsisting  between  them,  to  invite  the  other 
high  contracting  parties  to  a  joint  confer- 
ence to  which  the  whole  subject  will  be 
referred  for  consideration  and  adjustment. 


Too,  Japan  agreed  that  if  her  rights  become 
threatened  by  the  aggressive  action  of  any 
other  power  she  would  communicate  with 
the  others  fully  and  frankly  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding.  Again,  on 
February  6,  1922,  Japan,  together  with 
eight  other  powers,  signed  a  treaty  designed 
to  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  of 
China,  and  to  promote  intercourse  between 
China  and  the  other  powers  upon  the  basis 
of  equality  of  opportunity.  In  this  same 
treaty,  known  as  the  "Nine  Power  Treaty," 
she  agreed  with  the  other  powers,  "to  re- 
spect the  sovereignty,  the  independence, 
and  the  territorial  and  administrative  integ- 
rity of  China;  ...  to  refrain  from  taking 
advantage  of  conditions  in  China  in  order 
to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges,"  etc. 
Besides  these  treaties  of  1921  and  1922  and 
the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact,  there  is  also,  of 
course,  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  which  Japan  is  a  signatory. 
Japan  claims,  however,  that  she  has  violated 
none  of  these  treaties. 

One's  mind  leads  one  to  the  view  that 
there  are  various  sides  to  the  question.  The 
world  knows  that  China's  government, 
since  she  became  a  Republic,  has  been  little 
better  than  a  picture  of  change  and  insta- 
bility. She  has  not  yet  been  able  sufficiently 
to  suppress  banditry,  violence,  civil  war  and 
misrule,  to  win  respect.  On  the  theory  that 
treaty  agreements  with  Japan  were  ob- 
tained under  duress,  she  has  frequently 
felt  at  liberty  to  ignore  those  treaties.  Two 
years  ago  she  undertook  to  take  from  Soviet 
Russia  the  control  of  the  Chinese-Eastern 
Railway,  a  move  which  Russia  successfully 
resented.  Perhaps  China  should  be  relieved 
from  the  obligations  obtained  by  force 
majeure.  We  believe  she  should  be  so  re- 
lieved. But  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
she  will  win  more  by  consent  based  on 
the  recognition  of  justice  in  the  premises 
than  by  force  or  indirection.  China  will 
win  her  way  in  proportion  as  she  behaves 
as  a  responsible  civilized  nation. 
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It  is  probably  true  that  Manchuria  would 
have  been  Russian  territory  but  for  Japan's 
victory  over  Russia  in  1905.  There  are  now 
approximately  1,000,000  Japanese  in  Man- 
churia. Japan  has  invested  in  Manchuria 
approximately  $1,000,000,000.  Japan  is  in 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad  with 
China's  consent.  China  is  enjoined  by 
treaties  to  guarantee  Japanese  life  and 
property  in  Manchuria.  But  because  of 
irresponsible  troops,  bandits,  and  various 
political  organizations  she  has  not  been 
■  able  to  do  this.  China  can't  protect  her 
I^Km  interests,  much  less  those  of  Japan. 
^^K^ow  the  situation  presents  China  refus- 
1^^  to  negotiate  with  Japan  until  Japanese 
troops  are  withdrawn,  and  Japan  refusing 
to  withdraw  until  the  Chinese  pledge  them- 
selves to  settle  all  differences  in  accord  with 
existing  treaties  and  contracts.  Japan  de- 
mands mutual  repudiation  of  aggression, 
the  suppression  of  subversive  organizations, 
the  protection  of  Japanese  subjects,  and 
the  observance  of  Japanese  treaty  rights  in 
Manchuria.  She  claims  to  have  no  designs 
upon  Chinese  territorial  integrity.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops, 
as  the  first  step,  China  is  now  demanding 
reparations,  a  neutral  investigation  during 
and  after  withdrawal,  and  a  permanent 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for 
issues  arising  between  China  and  Japan.  It 
is  apparent  that  China  plans  to  squeeze  the 
Japanese  out  of  Manchuria  at  any  cost. 
Japan  claims  a  copartnership  in  Manchuria 
as  the  result  of  her  exhausting  war  with 
Russia,  and  thinks  of  herself  as  carrying  out 
a  "Monroe  Doctrine"  in  the  Near  East  in 
the  interest  of  civilization. 

To  the  charge  that  Japan  is  ruled  by  her 
military  arm  there  is  one  encouraging  fact, 
the  supreme  power  of  the  Emperor,  who 
subscribes  to  the  doctrine  of  Meiji,  his  dis- 
tinguished grandfather.     This  doctrine  is: 

"Simplicity  instead  of  vain  display ;  originality 
instead  of  blind  imitation ;  progress  in  view  of  this 
period    of   evolution,   and    improvement   to   keep 


pace  with  advancing  civilization ;  national  har- 
mony in  purpose  and  in  action ;  beneficence  to 
all  classes  of  people;  and  friendship  to  all  nations 
of  the  earth:  these  are  the  cardinal  aims  to  which 
our  most  profound  and  abiding  solicitude  is 
directed." 

It  would  appear  that  neither  China  nor 
Japan  is  quite  willing  at  the  moment  to  put 
all  her  cards  on  the  table:  China,  that  she 
wants  to  scrap  certain  offensive  treaties; 
Japan,  that  she  wishes  those  treaties  to  be 
respected  by  China  and  by  the  Powers. 
At  the  Washington  Conference,  1920-21, 
China  tried  to  prove  the  iniquity  of  cer- 
tain treaties  she  had  been  obliged  to  sign. 
She  presented  a  strong  case.  Theoretically 
China  should  be  granted  .all  the  rights  that 
belong  to  every  sovereign  and  responsible 
nation.  China  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion before  the  bar  of  world  opinion  if 
she  were  more  sovereign  and  responsible. 
Neither  country  can  expect  to  advance  its 
best  interests  by  the  methods  now  at  work, 
for  trade,  industry,  social  enterprises,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  stability  depend  on 
fair  dealings. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  our  country  should 
stand  openly  for  all  existing  treaties,  and 
offer  to  both  countries,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  act  as  mediator  under  any  terms  accept- 
able to  them. 


An  International  Force 

WITH  the  American  Group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  we,  too,  are 
doubtful  of  any  plan  providing  for  an  inter- 
national force,  police  or  otherwise,  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  world.  Such  a  plan 
for  organizing  our  American  States  was 
most  carefully  considered  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1787,  by  the  founders  of  this  Republic, 
authors  of  our  Constitution,  and  unani- 
mously disapproved.  An  international  force 
attempting  to  coerce  a  State  would  not  be 
maintaining  peace;  it  would  be  conducting 
war.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  a  war  between  nations  as  a  peace  be- 
tween nations.     There  is  no  analogy  be- 
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tween  the  coercion  of  an  individual  by  a 
police  force  and  the  coercion  of  a  State; 
for  while  the  coercion  of  an  individual  by 
the  police  would  never  be  thought  of  as 
war,  the  coercion  of  a  State  by  force  of 
arms  could  be  called  nothing  else.  There 
are  complexities  in  any  plan  for  an  inter- 
national police  that  appear  to  us  at  the 
present  too  difficult  for  human  solution. 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  is  evidently  faced 
with  twenty-five  of  the  perplexities  in- 
volved in  this  question,  for  they  have  just 
presented  that  number  of  "points"  on 
which  they  "would  like  information."  Since 
we,  too,  would  like  information  upon  the 
same  "points,"  we  take  the  liberty  of  print- 
ing them  here.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  How  do  you  conceive  the  composition  of  an 
international    Police   Force  ? 

2.  Should  this  Force  include  recruits  from  all 
countries  ? 

3.  If  not,  how  would  you  decide  which  coun- 
tries to  have  represented?     On  what  basis? 

4.  How  many  recruits  would  be  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  this  Force? 

5.  Would  recruiting  be  compulsory  or  optional? 

6.  What  would  be  the  basis  of  recruiting  as  re- 
gards the  number  of  recruits? 

7.  What  action  would  be  taken  as  regards  the 
countries  which  are  not  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations? 

8.  Would  the  recruits  be  used  in  the  regions  they 
come  from  or  would  it  be  preferable  to  send 
them  to  a  distance  ?  For  instance :  would 
Asiatics  be  sent  to  Europe  or  America  and 
vice  versa? 

9.  How  could  the  difficulties  arising  through  dif- 
ferences in  language,  customs,  climate,  etc., 
be  met? 

10.  Where  would  the  headquarters  of  this  Force 
be? 

11.  How  would  their  distribution  be  worked  out? 

12.  Would  it  be  possible  to  oblige  all  States  to 
quarter  some  troops? 

13.  If  so,  what  would  be  the  basis  for  establish- 
ing the  size  of  the  contingents?  Would  it  be 
proportional  to  the  population  of  each  State? 

14.  Who    would    receive    the    supreme    command 

of  this  Force? 

15.  Who  would  be  chosen  as  the  technical  "chief"? 
What  would  be  the  procedure  in  making  this 
choice? 


16.  How  would   the  nationality   of   the   chief   be 

fixed? 

17.  What  qualities  and  experience  would  be  nec- 
essary in  obtaining  this  post? 

18.  What  would  be  the  functions  of  the  different 
groups  in  the  Force  ?  Would  contingents 
quartered  in  different  countries  be  absolutely 
independent  of  the  national  government  of 
the  country? 

19.  What  would  be  the  arrangement  as  regards 
countries  not  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions ? 

20.  How  would  the  Force  be  financed? 

21.  Who  would  decide  as  to  eventual  interven- 
tion against  a  certain  definite  State? 

22.  What  would  constitute  valid  reasons  for  de- 
ciding on  intervention? 

23.  What  form  would  such  intervention  take? 

24.  How  do  you  conceive  of  intervention  by 
troops  stationed  in  the  country  in  question? 

25.  What  coercive  methods  would  the  Force  have 
at  its  disposal? 

We  beg  leave  to  add  a  twenty-sixth 
somewhat  as  follows:  How  long  would  it 
take  to  get  the  United  States  Congress  to 
renounce  its  duty  to  protect  the  states 
against  invasion,  abandon  its  right  to  de- 
clare war,  and  agree  to  hand  over  to  a  group 
of  foreign  men  the  right  under  any  circum- 
stances to  wage  war  against  the  United 
States? 


The  Journalists'  Court  of  Honor   . 

"  fTlHE  Court  of  Honor  for  Journalists,"  | 
-L  according  to  the  papers,  was  inaugu-  ' 
rated  in  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague  be- 
fore journalists  and  diplomats,  October  12. 
The  institution  of  the  Court  was  agreed  to 
at  the  Congress  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Journalists  a  year  ago  in  Berlin.  The 
Judges  of  the  Court  are  professional  jour- 
nalists presided  over  by  the  distinguished 
jurist  Dr.  Loder,  former  President  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
The  journalists  have  learned  that  the 
civil  law  protects  citizens  from  libels  pub- 
lished in  newspapers;  but  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from 
calling  a  nation  a  horde  of  scoundrals,  of 
lunatics,  of  thieves.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
new  Court  to  make  journalists  liable  to  pun- 
ishment for  libeling  a  nation. 
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The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Honor  is 
to  be  severely  restricted.  It  will  not  at- 
tempt to  punish  the  pressman  who  says  that 
country  X  is  a  country  of  thieves  because 
it  desires  or  intends  to  invade  country  Y. 
But  it  will  punish  him  if  he  says  that  the 
country  has  such  intentions  when  there  is 
no  valid  evidence  on  which  to  base  such  a 
charge. 

The  Court  of  Honor  should  be  a  deterrent 
to  those  journalists  who  believe  that  ends 
justify  means,  however  corrupt  or  evil  or 
malignant  the  means  may  be.  Journalists 
have  it  in  their  power  to  help  to  promote 
war.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  preserve 
peace.  In  neither  case  is  their  power  abso- 
lute. Many  other  factors  enter  into  the 
making  of  war  and  the  preservation  of 
peace.  But  public  opinion  is  the  dominant 
factor,  and  public  opinion  on  foreign  poli- 
tics— though  not  on  domestic  politics — is 
formed  on  the  facts  related  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Take  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  journal- 
ist being  obliged  to  choose  between  losing 
his  post  because  he  would  not  make  use  of 
fraud,  and  losing  all  chance  of  any  further 
employment  in  journalism  because  he  had 
been  fraudulent. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  is  such  a  court 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  make  journalists 
keep  to  the  straight  path.  But  the  purpose 
of  the  code  and  the  court  will  be  more  fully 
carried  out  if  the  national  organizations  of 
journalists,  in  addition  to  the  understanding 
to  expel  offending  members,  undertake  also 
to  protect  all  members  who,  having  been 
tempted  to  go  wrong,  have  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  international  code 
taken  their  courage  in  their  hands  and  de- 
clined. 

Here  is  justice  finding  her  way  in  a 
milieu  of  first  rate  importance. 
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the  space  he  needs  in  the  columns  of  this 
magazine.  A  news  agency  has  just  sent  to 
its  clients  a  statement  beginning  as  follows: 
"None  of  the  peace  organizations  in  Wash- 
ington will  assume  the  responsibility  for 
divulging  comparative  facts  and  figures  on 
armies  and  armaments  maintained  by  na- 
tions, but  after  delving  through  the  League 
of  Nations'  yearbooks  and  other  authorita- 
tive material  we  can  offer  these  facts." 
Here  they  are: 

"The  United  States  spent  more  money 
on  armaments  in  1930  than  any  other 
nation,  while  China  maintained  the  largest 
army.  The  United  States  spent  $707,425,- 
000  for  armaments  and  has  an  army  of 
139,374  men.  The  Chinese  were  able  to 
keep  their  vast  army  of  1,607,400  on  $94,- 
291,650. 

"Next  in  order  both  from  size  of  army 
and  expenditure  ranks  Soviet  Russia  with 
700,000  men  and  an  expense  account  of 
$578,942,707. 

"Facts  and  figures  for  other  countries 
are  as  follows: 

Army  Budget 

France  480,000     $466,960,000 

(One-half  in  her  Colonies) 

British   Empire 526,072       465,255,000 

Italy,  regulars 230,000 

Fascist  militia   350,000       248,946,500 

Japan    210,800       236,861,500 

Germany     100,000       171,823,040 

and  unknown  number  of  militia." 


11 


WHERE  our  money  goes"  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  us  all.    Of  course  we 


sh  we  knew.     Anyone  who  will  answer 
this  question  with  accuracy  will  receive  all 


TN  ANY  attempt  fairly  to  appraise  French 
-'-  opinion,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  passionate  desire  for 
peace  among  the  French  people.  The  Uni- 
versity of  France,  which  includes  all  the 
schools  of  every  grade  throughout  the  coun- 
try, is  emphasizing  the  importance  of  inter- 
national solidarity.  Upon  the  initiative  of 
the  University,  the  text  books  for  the  lower 
schools  have  recently  been  pruned  of  every- 
thing tending  to  inspire  chauvinism.  The 
aim  is  to  promote  international  toleration. 
In  the  higher  schools,  the  teaching  of  inter- 
national inter-dependence  is  a  feature  of 
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the  instruction  in  history,  geography,  and 
the  modern  languages.  Some  ten  thousand 
French  boys  and  girls  are  exchanging  letters 
with  foreign  children.  There  is  an  active 
provision  for  holiday  journeys  by  children 
to  other  lands,  an  exchange  of  children  be- 
tween families.  During  the  last  ten  years 
thousands  of  French  and  English  families 
have  thus  come  into  intimate  contact. 
Teachers  themselves  are  exchanged,  groups 
of  French  teachers  visiting  the  schools  of 
England  and  Germany  each  year.  All  these 
beneficent  activities  have  the  cordial  back- 
ing of  the  University. 


ONE  cannot  think  helpfully  and  hope- 
fully upon  the  problems  of  world  peace 
without  first  acknowledging  the  clear  cut 
teachings  of  experience.  For  example,  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  the  importance  of  the 
police  power  in  the  state,  defined  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  as  "The  power  to  care 
for  the  health,  safety,  morals  and  welfare 
of  the  people,"  a  power  that  extends,  in  a 
general  way,  "to  all  the  great  public  needs." 
Again,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  "law  of 
the  land,"  a  phrase  as  old  as  Magna  Carta, 
a  phrase  that  became  changed  in  the  Fifth 
Amendment  of  our  Constitution  to  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  These  phrases,  not  too  clearly 
defined  at  first,  have  come  to  express  the 
will  to  thwart  tyranny.  Again,  we  must 
accept  the  principle  that  no  one,  not  even 
the  Government,  is  above  the  law.  Too,  it 
needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  American  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  has  been  found 
necessary  to  a  Government  of  the  Federal 
type,  an  indispensable  means  of  preserving 
the  balance  between  the  States  and  the 
Union,  maintained  at  last  by  upholding 
the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals.  These 
teachings  of  experience  are  essential  to  the 
mental  equipment  of  any  one  concerned  to 
work  for  the  promotion  of  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  On 
November  11,  1931,  the  Honorable  Francis 
White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  found 


himself  applying  the  spirit  of  these  princi- 
ples in  an  address  to  the  Delegates  of  Bo- 
livia and  Paraguay  who  had  met  in  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  a  non-aggression  pact. 
He  said:  "Good  will,  moderation,  restraint, 
consideration  of  the  opponent's  point  of 
view,  and  a  desire  not  to  win  points  in  a 
debate  but  to  bring  about  a  settlement  truly 
beneficial  to  one's  country,  cannot  fail  to 
result  in  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. ...  A  settlement  which  is 
considered  a  victory  by  one  and  a  defeat  by 
the  other  is  only  a  sham  victory.  That  is 
not  what  we  are  seeking  here.  The  victory 
that  we  are  seeking  is  an  equitable  settle- 
ment, giving  justice  to  all  and  respecting 
the  rights  of  both;  an  agreement  that  both 
parties  will  be  pleased  with."  The  police 
power  of  states,  due  process  of  law,  the 
supreme  power  of  the  law,  the  equilibrium 
of  States,  these  essential  things  enable 
States  to  arrive  at  equitable  settlements  of 
their  disputes,  "giving  justice  to  all." 
Without  them,  there  can  be  only  chaos. 


WHEN  assessing  the  probable  attitude 
of  France  at  the  coming  disarmament 
conference,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  colossal 
tasks  she  has  had  to  face  because  of  the 
World  War.  When  the  armies  marched 
out  of  France  in  1918,  8,000,000  acres 
throughout  ten  of  her  richest  provinces  lay 
waste,  about  375,000,000  square  meters 
were  covered  with  barbed  wire  and  sliced 
with  trenches;  and  the  population  of  this 
area  had  diminished  by  over  2,075,067 — 
not  to  mention  the  millions  of  boys  through- 
out the  land  killed  or  wounded. 

In  the  Aisne,  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle  and 
the  Vosges,  the  factories  were  completely 
wiped  out.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the 
agricultural  land  was  rendered  useless.  The 
mines  had  been  flooded  with  some  117,- 
000,000  cubic  meters  of  water. 

The  French  people  have  by  courage  and 
work  given  new  life  to  their  broken  country. 
Population  in  the  provinces  is  back  to  the 
normal  figure.    The  water  has  been  pumped 
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from  the  mines.  Railroads  and  canals  have 
been  repaired.  The  French  Government 
has  spent  approximately  85,500,000,000 
francs,  of  which  25,823,998,000  francs  have 
gone  to  repair  personal  property  and  59,- 
976,002,000  francs  to  reclaim  real  property. 
France  naturally  remembers  what  the  war 
has  meant  for  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  afford  to  be  considerate  still  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  passed  through  such  experi- 
ences. 


THE  Second  Balkan  Conference,  held  in 
Constantinople  toward  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, was  participated  in  by  Ministers,  mem- 
bers of  Parliaments,  economic  experts  and 
other  delegates  from  all  the  Balkan  States. 
As  with  the  first  Conference  held  in  Athens 
last  year,  the  purpose  was  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  a  closer  cooperation  between 
these  countries.  This  Conference  expressed 
the  desire  for  *'A  Balkans  for  the  Balkans". 
Each  Conference  has  revealed  two  out- 
standing points  of  view:  one  insisting  upon 
the  elimination  of  all  political  problems 
from  the  Agenda;  the  other  that  there  can 
be  no  lasting  cooperation  between  the  Bal- 
kan States  without  first  solving  the  various 
political  issues,  particularly  the  rights  of 
the  Bulgarian  minority.  So  the  Conference 
eliminated  from  its  discussion  the  irrecon- 
cilable differences.  At  both  Conferences 
no  little  study  was  given  to  the  foundations 
of  a  Balkan  Union,  and  to  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  about.  At  the  Conference 
this  year,  a  Special  Committee  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  submitting  a  report  upon 
~both  of  these  questions.  The  Conference 
agreed  upon  a  project  for  a  Balkan  Postal 
Union,  for  the  establishment  of  a  common 
office  for  coordinating  the  production  of 
tobacco,  the  foundation  of  a  Balkan  Cereal 
Union,  the  establishment  of  a  Balkan 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Attention  was 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  a  Customs 
Union  and  to  measures  for  simplifying  the 
tariff  system.  Other  subjects  that  came 
up  for  discussion  were  transportation  and 


the  unification  of  civil  laws.  In  the  final 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  ac- 
cepted, there  was  a  clause  confirming  the 
principle  of  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact,  and 
another  recommending  two-party  arbitra- 
tion treaties.  While  this  Conference  was 
of  a  private  nature,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
assumed   considerable   public   importance. 


WHAT  college  students  think  of  the 
"pacifist"  and  the  "military"  drives 
going  on  in  the  country  is  not  without  inter- 
est. Having  no  way  of  being  informed  at 
first  hand  upon  the  matter,  we  confess  to 
being  interested  in  the  views  of  the  Dean 
of  Men,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  who 
has  recently  told  us  that  college  student 
bodies  are  more  conservative  than  formally, 
that  they  are  turning  away  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  gaudy  post-war  period  to 
something  like  an  idolization  of  tolerance 
and  manners.  This  beneficent  change  has 
been  going  on  now  for  some  two  or  three 
years.  If  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  lads 
are  worried  somewhat  over  the  "pacifistic," 
others  over  the  "militaristic  propaganda" 
that  they  fear  to  be  at  work  in  the  colleges, 
they  may  be  comforted  to  have  the  Dean 
tell  them  that  the  average  college  student 
is  over  impressed  by  neither.  "Strangely 
enough,"  the  Dean  tells  us,  "extreme  mili- 
tarists drive  them  toward  pacifism  and  radi- 
cal pacifists  drive  them  back  toward  mili- 
tarism. When  some  militarist  sounds  the 
alarm,  the  student  remarks:  'Somebody 
ought  to  tell  the  old  boy  that  the  war  is 
over.'  On  the  other  hand,  radical  pacifist 
orators,  attempting  to  speak  before  large 
student  gatherings,  run  risks — not  of  being 
taken  out  and  shot  at  sunrise,  but  of  being 
given  a  'juicy  razzberry.'  "  And  yet,  the 
Dean  encourages  us  to  believe  that  college 
students  are  doing  some  real  thinking  about 
world  problems  and  international  relations. 
Of  course  college  students  are  always  "do- 
ing some  real  thinking"  about  something, 
or  think  they  are.  The  point  here,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  is  usually  something  in 
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a  healthy  person,  especially  a  college  boy, 
that  just  naturally  responds  unfavorably  to 
any  over-emphatic  utterance.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  the  worrying  point  in  our 
thoughts  about  "the  youth  of  America." 


FOUR  questions  are  asked  us  frequently. 
We  state  them  here  together  with  our 
answers,  for  any  who  may  be  interested  to 
know  our  views:  (1)  "Should  the  United 
States  favor  complete  disarmament  with  or 
without  agreement  with  other  nations?" 
Answer:  We  think  not.  "Complete  disar- 
mament" is  an  impossibility;  (2)  "Should 
the  United  States  favor  limitation  of  arma- 
ments by  civilized  nations  without  consid- 
eration of  the  menace  presented  by  non- 
civilized  nations?"  Answer:  We  are  not 
sure  who  the  "civilized  nations"  are;  nor 
are  we  certain  which  is  the  greater  "men- 
ace"— civilized"  or  "non-civilized";  (3) 
"Should  the  United  States  favor  limitation 


of  armaments  only  if  and  when  the  civilized 
nations  agree  to  provide  for  joint  action  in 
case  any  of  their  number  should  be  at- 
tacked by  the  non-civilized  forces  promot- 
ing world  revolution?"  Answer:  No.  We 
are  opposed  to  any  organized  plan  for  going 
to  war  in  circumstances  not  clearly  fore- 
seen. Rather  let  the  nations  curtail  their 
threatening  gestures  and  materials  by  mu- 
tual agreement  as  well  as  they  can,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  organize  their  interests  in 
accord  with  the  eternal  principles  of  right 
as  best  they  are  able  to  agree  upon  these 
principles;  (4)  "What  is  your  attitude  to- 
ward 'Russian  Communism'?"  Answer: 
Our  policy  is  to  worry  as  little  as  possible 
about  the  conduct  of  other  people  and  to 
do  what  we  can  to  make  our  America  the 
thing  we  wish  her  to  become,  that  others, 
seeing  America's  good  works,  may  glorify 
our  democracy  that  is  to  be. 


A  National  Conference  on  World 

Problems 

American  Action  Urgently  Necessary 


UNSETTLED  and  unstable  conditions 
of  world  peace  are  a  cause  for  grave 
concern  in  the  United  States  and  urgently 
demand  a  clarification  and  a  new  expres- 
sion of  American  Policy,  declared  Huston 
Thompson,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  in  a  recent  statement  in  Washing- 
ton. For  this  reason,  he  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  American  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Justice,  contemplated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in 
Washington  during  the  first  week  in  May, 
1932,  would  be  of  the  farthest  reaching 
consequence  in  its  effect  upon  the  condi- 
tions and -aspects  of  world  problems. 
Mr.  Thompson  said: 

"The  coming  American  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Justice  in  Washington  next  May  should 
be  by  every  reasonable  standard  an  event  of  out- 


standing world  importance.  While  it  will  be  purely 
American  in  its  deliberations  and  point  of  view, 
and  intended  to  crystalize  the  public  sentiment  of 
America  on  the  peace  outlook  of  the  world,  its 
sessions  cannot  have  other  than  a  far  reaching 
world  consequence. 

"The  moment  is  opportune  for  a  thorough  con- 
sideration in  America  of  the  security  and  stability 
of  world  peace  and  of  the  factors  that  enter  into 
its  endurance  and  permanency.  The  subject  is  of 
overshadowing  importance  to  our  nation  and  what 
is  said  and  done  about  it  here  must  of  necessity 
hold  world-wide  attention  and  be  of  world-wide 
effect. 

"Economic  aspects  of  the  world  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  safety  and  security  of  peace  call  more 
emphatically  at  this  time  for  an  appraisal  and  a 
clear  understanding  than  at  any  time  since  the 
close  of  the  World  War.  The  world  is  in  the 
throes  of  an  anti-war  climax,  economic  in  its 
dominant  features,  but  reaching  deeply  into  the 
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moral  and  social  fiber  of  every  nation.  Out  of 
this  climax  will  come  the  premise  either  for  fresh 
wars  or  for  a   more  stable  and  enduring  peace. 

•'.America's  part  in  this  situation  is  a  controlling 
one,  but  not  well  understood  even  in  this  country. 
America  has  changed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor 
nation — the  outstanding  creditor  nation  of  the 
world.  And  what  America  has  not  learned,  and 
what  it  does  not  understand,  is  the  responsibility 
which  a  creditor  nation  must  assume  and  discharge 
in  exercising  the  prerogatives  which  this  role 
naturally  imposes  upon  it. 

"Many  people  contend  that  the  causes  of  war 
are  psychological;  that  is,  that  they  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  rather  than  in  exterior  and 
material  conditions.  It  is  readily  conceded  that  a 
people  or  a  nation  may  be  war-minded,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  wars  begin  and  con- 
tinue only  through  the  militant  possession  or  use 
of  economic  resources.  Wars  are  primarily  eco- 
nomic in  aspect,  and  they  cannot  be  successfully 
waged  merely  with  the  implement  of  a  psycho- 
logical inclination  to  fight. 

"This  country  as  the  leading  creditor  nation  of 
the  world  has  a  paramount  duty  at  this  time  both 
to  appraise  and  to  exert  its  economic  and  moral 
energies  in  behalf  of  the  security  and  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace.  No  nation  can  launch  or 
successfully  wage  a  war  today  without  access  to 
the  vast  storehouse  of  American  credit. 

"Why  is  dissatisfaction  and  economic  unrest 
existing  throughout  the  world?  The  peoples  of 
many  nations  are  restless  under  the  stress  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  look  longingly  and  enviously 
at  the  picture  of  a  greater  prosperity  and  com- 
fort on  the  part  of  some  of  their  neighbors.  They 
fret  under  handicaps  and  obstacles  which  their 
leaders  urge  in  some  instances  can  only  be  allevi- 
ated or  removed  through  the  process  of  aggressive 
warfare. 

"Gold,  the  single  monetary  standard  upon  which 
almost  every  nation  depends  for  the  stability  and 
adequacy  of  its  cfedit,  is  concentrated  in  two 
large  centers — New  York  and  Paris.  The  result  is 
that  the  United  States  and  France  have  compara- 
tively easy  money  conditions,  even  though  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  world  condition  of  economic 
stress  and  stagnation.  Some  countries  are  suffer- 
ing nobly  in  silence.  Others  are  making  a  great 
outcry  over  their  hardships  when  they  are  far 
better  off  than  the  former  group. 


"Still  some  are  sorely  in  need  of  monetary  re- 
sources that  will  afford  them  adequate  credit  for 
the  conduct  of  their  business  and  trade.  This 
condition  in  itself  is  full  of  danger.  Equitable 
access  to  the  credit  resources  of  the  world  to  meet 
the  adequate  needs  as  far  as  possible  of  every 
civilized  nation  is  the  first  essential  to  the  security 
and  permanency  of  world  peace. 

"There  is  a  duty  also  upon  America  as  a  credi- 
tor nation  to  see  to  it  that  its  credit  resources 
when  extended  to  other  nations  are  not  used  in 
the  building  of  unnecessary  or  provocative  arma- 
ments. In  assisting  the  world  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  economic  depression,  resulting  largely 
from  the  effects  of  the  World  War,  this  country 
should  bend  its  energies  definitely  toward  world 
disarmament. 

"In  a  short  time  another  disarmament  confer- 
ence will  convene  in  Geneva.  Observers  are 
frankly  pessimistic  beforehand  over  the  outcome, 
and  predictions  of  futility  and  failure  are  many. 

"The  United  States  has  reason  for  grave  con- 
cern over  the  outcome  and  result  of  this  confer- 
ence. For  it  to  result  in  failure  under  present 
conditions  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  world 
disaster,  and  certainly  a  signal  for  piling  up 
additional  armaments  and  adding  to  the  burden 
of  war  preparation  which  the  world  is  carrying 
at  this  time. 

"America  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the  world 
to  assume  leadership  at  this  time  in  the  move- 
ment for  secure  and  permanent  peace.  To  do 
this  it  must  lead  not  only  in  military  but  eco- 
nomic disarmament.  For  this  reason  the  sessions 
of  the  coming  American  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Justice  are  of  unmeasured  importance 
and  certainly  will  hold  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world. 

"The  hope  is  that  this  Conference  in  May  will 
be  a  definite  and  lasting  contribution  to  the 
promotion  and  stability  of  peace,  and  through 
the  effect  and  weight  of  an  informed  and  crystal- 
ized  American  public  opinion,  exercise  a  definite 
and  possibly  controlling  influence  in  behalf  of 
disarmament,  more  equitable  economic  conditions, 
and  toward  the  solution  and  removal  of  those 
problems  and  obstacles  which  today  are  con- 
tributing to  friction,  misunderstanding  and  pos- 
sible causes  of  future  wars." 


Send  your  vote  on  the  World  Court  now,  to  the  American 
Peace  Society,  734  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 


George  Washington  and  the 
Cooperation  of  States* 


By  M.  W.  S.  CALL 


Introduction 

By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 

Commissioner  and  Historian  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion  for   the   Celebration  of  the  Two  Hundredth   An- 
niversary  of    the    Birth   of    George   Washington 

THE  accompanying  helpful  study  of 
George  Washington  and  the  Coopera- 
tion of  States  is  one  of  various  evidences 
that  the  American  people  are  coming  to 
recognize  that  Washington  was  not  only  a 
great  pioneer,  a  great  soldier  and  a  great 
administrator,  but  that  his  mind  was  at- 
tuned to  significant  issues  of  international 
statecraft.  The  relation  of  the  new  United 
States  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment and  its  attitude  toward  foreign  nations 
was  momentous,  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  for  the  world  at  large.  The 
Revolutionary  War,  after  the  first  three 
years,  was  a  war  of  allies  in  which  the  terri- 
torial and  military  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  France  were  pooled  for  a  joint 
struggle  which  lasted  five  more  years.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  considered 
from  the  first  that  as  a  nation  it  was  en- 
titled to  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
civilized  nations  of  Western  Europe.  With 
Spain  and  with  Holland  it  formed  relations 
of  friendship  and  it  sought  recognition  and 
respect  in  Prussia,  in  Russia,  and  elsewhere. 
The  point  of  view  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
and  Jay  and  the  other  American  diplomats 
was  that  the  United  States  was  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  association  of  civilized  nations,  en- 
titled to  the  diplomatic  amenities  and  privi- 
leges of  current  diplomatic  intercourse.  It 
sought  to  become  a  member  of  the  family  of 
nations  and  was  successful  in  that  purpose. 
Long  before  independence  was  assured, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in- 

*  This  article  in  pamphlet  form  may  be  ordered  from 
the  American  Peace  Society,  374  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C.     , 


sisted  that  it  was  entitled  to  international 
privileges  and  immunities  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  such  as  were  usual 
among  the  seafaring  nations  of  the  western 
world.  This  included  the  claim  to  the  use 
of  privateers  which  was  admitted  directly 
by  our  allies  and  indirectly  by  other  Euro- 
pean powers;  and  their  operation  in  Euro- 
pean waters  depended  largely  upon  this  sup- 
port. 

Another  field  in  which  the  United  States 
sought  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  community 
of  nations  was  through  its  insistence  on  the 
right  of  accrediting  and  sending  diplomatic 
representatives,  even  to  powers  which  had 
not  recognized  the  international  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  Hence  the  lively 
protest  at  the  looting  of  the  private  papers 
of  William  Lee  in  Prussia.  A  curious  part- 
nership in  the  Revolution  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  and  some 
other  nations  with  regard  to  the  sailors  held 
as  slaves  by  the  Barbary  pirates. 

As  soon  as  independence  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain  in  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  the  United  States  stepped  into  the  in- 
ternational organization  of  the  time.  Ex- 
change of  consuls  had  begun  with  France 
during  the  war;  and  after  the  formation 
of  the  new  Constitution  extended  to  all 
powers  having  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States.  So  with  immigration. 
The  question  of  indefeasible  allegiance  was 
early  raised  and  the  United  States  asserted 
and  has  maintained  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  change  his  citizenship  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation  from  which  he  has 
transferred  himself  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  great  European  peace  conferences 
held  at  intervals  from  1793  to  1815,  the 
United  States  took  no  part  because  it  had 
been  no  party  to  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
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But  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain 
in  1814  was  carried  on  by  what  resembled  a 
little  International  Congress  of  two  powers. 

The  most  remarkable  international  rela- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  its  first  half 
century  of  existence  was  the  laying  down 
of  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  was  in  effect  that  European  powers 
were  not  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  except  for  their  own 
direct  colonies.  Without  proclaiming  or 
seeking  an  American  concert  of  powers,  it 
took  and  held  the  ground  that  no  concert 
of  European  powers  could  operate  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  That  was  one  of  the 
first  international  announcements  that  there 
was  a  principle  of  Continental  nationality 
which  could  not  be  broken  down  by  agree- 
ments of  third  parties. 

To  this  national  point  of  view,  which  has 
been  of  such  immense  significance  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  Washington  was 
one  of  the  principal  contributors.  His  writ- 
ings are  permeated  with  two  ideas — first, 
that  the  United  States  was  an  independent 
and  sovereign  nation,  entitled  to  the  status 


of  such  a  nation  under  international  law. 
Second,  that  the  United  States  recognized 
the  field  of  international  relations  and  in- 
ternational commerce  to  which  all  nations 
should  have  access.  Hence  his  urgency  that 
the  United  States  should  make  no  special 
treaty  of  alliance  with  any  other  nation. 
General  George  Washington  and  President 
George  Washington  envisaged  the  field  of 
national  rights  and  responsibilities,  and 
claimed  for  his  own  country  a  share  in  the 
common  concerns  of  mankind  and  the  body 
of  international  law  and  precedence  which 
defined  those  rights. 

Hence  I  have  read  the  following  excellent 
arrangement  of  pertinent  sayings  of  George 
Washington  with  great  interest  and  ap- 
proval ;  for  it  is  a  direct  and  personal  mes- 
sage including  many  principles  which  apply 
to  the  twentieth  century  as  well  as  to  the 
eighteenth.  I  wish  it  may  be  widely  cir- 
culated. 

— Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 


Washington,  D.  C, 
December  1.  1931. 


I 


George  Washington  and  the  Cooperation 

of  States 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  stated  his 
best-known  foreign  policies  in  his 
Farewell  Address,  a  document  which  was 
five  years  in  writing,  and  upon  which  he 
had  the  counsel  of  James  Madison,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  others.  He 
developed  these  principles  of  foreign  policy 
from  concrete  necessities,  such  as  holding 
the  States  together,  placing  the  new  Re- 
public in  a  dignified  position  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  establishing  diplomatic 
connections  with  foreign  powers,  maintain- 
ing neutrality  for  the  United  States  amid 
the  broils  and  wars  of  Europe,  securing 
peace  for  his  country  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  was  out  of  such  difficult  problems  that 
Washington  fashioned  his  most  familiar 
opinions  as  to  our  foreign  relations. 

These  policies,  as  set  forth  in  the  im- 
mortal "Address,"  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows:  (1)  Careful  and  prudent 
preservation  of  a  united  and  happy  people 
under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  guided  by  an 
exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  ( 2 )  Avoid- 
ance of  inveterate  antipathies  against  or 
passioned   attachment   for   any  particular 


nations.  (3)  Good  faith  and  justice  to- 
ward all  nations;  peace  and  harmony  with 
all.  (4)  Extension  of  commercial  relations 
and  of  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations. 
(5)  As  little  political  connection  with  for- 
eign nations  as  possible.  (6)  Fulfillment 
of  all  foreign  engagements  on  the  principle 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  ( 7 ) 
Abstention  from  permanent  alliances  with 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world.  (8) 
Maintenance  by  suitable  establishments  of 
a  respectable  defensive  posture,  avoiding 
overgrown  military  establishments,  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty.  (9)  Expectation  of  no  real  favors 
from  any  nation.  (10)  Escape  from  the 
mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  and  from  the 
impostures  of  pretended  patriotism.  These 
are  the  teachings  of  Washington  most 
quoted  by  those  interested  in  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

Washington  hammered  out  of  his  unpar- 
alleled experience  and  inherent  wisdom, 
however,  certain  other  policies  and  prin- 
ciples which,  not  yet  conspicuous  in  the 
histories,  show  how  he  looked  to  coopera- 
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tion  between  States  and  between  peoples 
for  the  achievement  of  the  ends  which  na- 
tions should  unitedly  seek.  These  beliefs, 
also  related  for  the  most  part  to  concrete 
situations,  are  seen  to  be  worthy  of  thought- 
ful consideration  by  seekers  for  .peace 
among  nations,  especially  in  this  time  of 
world-wide  storm  and  stress. 

Necessity  for  United  Effort 

April  5,  1783,  hostilities  of  the  American 
Revolution  nearly  ended,  Washington  wrote 
to  his  friend  Lafayette  expressing  certain 
hopes  and  doubts  as  follows: 

We  stand  now  an  independent  people,  and 
have  yet  to  learn  political  tactics.  We  are  placed 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  have  a  char- 
acter to  establish;  but  how  we  shall  acquit  our- 
selves time  must  discover.  The  probability  (at 
least  I  fear  it)  is  that  local  or  state  politics  will 
interfere  too  much  with  the  more  liberal  and  ex- 
tensive plan  of  government,  which  wisdom  and 
foresight,  freed  from  the  mist  of  prejudice,  would 
dictate;  and  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  many 
blunders  in  treading  this  boundless  theatre  before 
we  shall  have  arrived  at  any  perfection  in  this 
art ;  .  .  .  To  avert  these  evils,  to  form  a  Con- 
stitution that  will  give  consistency,  stability  and 
dignity  to  the  Union  ...  is  a  duty  which  is 
incumbent  upon  every  man,  who  wishes  well  to 
his  country,  and  will  meet  with  my  aid  as  far  as 
it  can  be  rendered  in  the  private  walks  of  life.^ 

June  8  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  governors  of  the  States — 
a  document  urging  the  same  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation and  good  will: 

There  are  four  things,  which  I  humbly  con- 
ceive are  essential  to  the  well-being,  I  may  even 
venture  to  say,  to  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  power:  First;  an  indis- 
soluble union  of  the  States  under  one  federal  head ; 
Secondly;  a  sacred  regard  to  public  justice; 
Thirdly;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  estab- 
lishment; and,  Fourthly;  the  prevalence  of  that 
pacific  and  friendly  disposition  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  which  will  induce  them  to 
forget  their  local  prejudices  and  policies;  to  make 
those  mutual  concessions,  which  are  requisite  to 
the  general  prosperity;  and  in  some  instances,  to 
sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest 
of  the  community.^ 

In  1785  he  wrote  to  James  Warren: 
That  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  become  one 
of  the  most  respectable  nations  upon  earth,  admits. 


in  my  humble  opinion,  of  no  doubt,  if  we  would 
but  pursue  a  wise,  just  and  Hberal  poUcy  towards 
one  another  and  keep  good  faith  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.'' 

Surely  such  high  expressions  of  states-  | 
manship  are  not  without  meaning  for  our 
present  interdependent  world  of  larger  but 
similarly  disturbed  States. 

Education  for  Cooperation 

Washington  saw  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing the  youth  of  the  country  together  in 
the  interest  of  unifying  the  coming  genera- 
tions. Writing  to  Alexander  Hamilton  of 
his  interest  in  a  University  for  the  Capital 
City,  then  under  construction,  he  said,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1796: 

That  which  would  render  it  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, in  my  opinion  is,  that  during  the  juvenal 
period  of  life,  when  friendships  are  formed,  and 
habits  established,  that  will  stick  by  one,  the 
youth  or  young  men  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  would  be  assembled  together, 
and  would  by  degrees  discover  that  there  was  not 
that  cause  for  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which 
one  part  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  against  another 
part;  of  course  sentiments  of  more  liberality  in 
the  general  policy  of  the  country  would  result  from 
it.  What  but  the  mixing  of  people  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  rubbed 
off  these  impressions?  A  century  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  would  not  have  accomplished  what  the 
seven  years'  association  in  arms  did ;  but  that  ceas- 
ing, prejudices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and 
never  will  be  eradicated  so  effectually  by  any  other 
means  as  the  intimate  intercourse  of  characters  in 
early  life — who  in  all  probability  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  counsels  of  this  country  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  it.* 

Yet  Washington  saw,  -too,  the  need  of  a 
thorough  grounding  of  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  government  before 
throwing  them  into  other  environments.  On 
March  16, 1795, he  wrote  to  Robert  Brooke: 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret,  that  I  have  seen 
the  youth  of  the  United  States  migrating  to  for- 
eign countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher 
branches  of  erudition,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences.  Although  it  would  be  injustice  to 
many  to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing 
maxims  not  congenial  with  republicanism,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  a  serious  danger  is 
encountered  by  sending  abroad  among  other  po- 
litical systems,  those  who  have  not  well  learned 
the  value  of  their  own.' 
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In  the  same  year  he  wrote  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Federal  District: 

For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a 
plan  adopted  by  which  the  arts,  sciences  and 
belles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fullest  ex- 
tent .  .  .  and  ...  by  assembling  the 
youth  from  the  different  parts  of  this  rising  re- 
public, contributing  from  their  intercourse  and 
interchange  of  information  to  the  removal  of 
prejudices,  which  might  perhaps  sometimes  arise 
from  local  circumstances* 

Such  views  of  education,  including  pre- 
liminary instruction  in  the  value  of  one's 
own  political  system,  are  quite  modern  and 
in  key  with  efforts  already  well  under  way 
throughout  our  educational  world. 

Having  always  in  mind  the  preservation 
of  the  American  Union  and  of  the  special 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  Wash- 
ington considered  a  suggestion  to  import 
an  entire  faculty  from  Geneva  University 
to  guide  the  destinies  of  a  proposed  Uni- 
versity for  the  new  Federal  City.  The  prin- 
ciples which  he  enunciated  here  are  inter- 
esting still,  not  only  educationally,  but  as 
bearing  upon  immigration  in  general.  Writ- 
ing to  John  Adams,  November  15,  1794,  he 
expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  transplanting  an  entire  "Seminary  of 
Foreigners  who  may  not  understand  our 
language,"  and  continued: 

My  opinion  with  respect  to  emigration  is  that 
except  of  useful  mechanics,  and  some  particular 
descriptions  of  men  or  professions,  there  is  no  need 
of  encouragement;  while  the  policy  or  advantage 
of  its  taking  place  in  a  body   (I  mean  the  set- 
tling of  them  in  a  body)    may  be  much   ques- 
tioned; for  by  so  doing  they  retain  the  language, 
j  habits  and  principles  (good  or  bad)   which  they 
i  bring  with  them.     Whereas  by   an  intermixture 
||  with   our  people  they   or  their   descendants  get 
1  assimilated  to  our  customs,  measures  and  laws: 
in  a  word  soon  become  one  people.^ 

Closely  allied  to  the  education  of  youth 
in  public  matters,  Washington  saw  the  need 
of  accurate  information  for  the  people  at 
large  in  the  interest  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion.  Writing  to  Timothy  Pickering, 
February,  1799,  he  said: 

The  crisis  in  my  opinion  calls  loudly  for  plain 
dealing;  that  the  citizens  at  large  may  be  well  in- 
formed, and  decide  with  respect  to  public  meas- 
ures upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  facts.  Con- 
cealment   is  a   species  of   misinformation    .  .  .  .* 


Cooperation  by  Delegates 

Washington  had  also  trenchant  things 
to  say  on  the  freedom  of  delegates  to  inter- 
state conferences.  For  example,  his  nephew, 
Bushrod  Washington,  had  written  asking  his 
opinions  of  a  local  patriotic  society  and  its 
proposed  principle  definitely  to  instruct  all 
delegates.     The  reply,  written  September 

30,  1786,  included  the  following  sentences: 

To  me  it  appears  much  wiser  and  more  politic 
to  choose  able  and  honest  representatives,  and 
leave  them,  in  all  national  questions  to  determine 
from  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  the  facts  which 
shall  be  adduced,  when  internal  and  external  in- 
formation is  given  them  in  a  collective  state. 
What  certainty  is  there  that  societies  in  a  corner 
or  remote  part  of  a  State  can  possess  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  necessary  for  them  to  decide  on 
many  important  questions  which  may  come  before 
an  assembly?  .  .  .  What  figure,  then,  must  a 
delegate  make,  who  comes  there  with  his  hands 
tied,  and  his  judgment  forestalled?  His  very  in- 
structors, perhaps,  if  they  had  nothing  sinister  in 
view,  were  they  present  at  all  the  information 
and  arguments  .  .  .  might  be  the  first  to 
change  sentiments.  Hurried  as  this  letter  is,  I  am 
sensible  I  am  writing  to  you  upon  a  very  impor- 
tant subject." 

In  a  second  letter,  written  in  November, 
Washington  further  elucidated  his  opinions, 
as  follows: 

That  representatives  ought  to  be  the  mouth 
of  their  constituents  I  do  not  deny ;  nor  do  I  mean 
to  call  in  question  the  right  of  the  latter  to  in- 
struct them.  ...  In  local  matters,  which  con- 
cern the  district  or  things  which  respect  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  the  State  there  may  be  nothing 
amiss  in  instructions.  In  national  matters,  also, 
the  sense  but  not  the  law  of  the  district  may  be 
given,  leaving  the  delegates  to  judge  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  the  evidence  before  them.^° 

Thus  again  Washington's  ideas  are  seen 
to  have  their  modern  application,  if  nations 
are  to  work  together  through  bodies  of  dele- 
gates. This  wisdom  was  further  demon- 
strated by  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787, 
and  by  the  Constitution  which  those  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  hammered  out, 
under  his  presiding  genius. 

Just  before  this  Convention,  on  March 

31,  1787,  he  wrote  to  James  Madison: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  there 
is  a  probability  of  a  full  representation  of  the 
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States  in  convention ;  but  if  the  delegates  come  to 
it  under  fetters,  the  salutary  ends  proposed  will, 
in  my  opinion  be  greatly  embarrassed  and  re- 
tarded, if  not  altogether  defeated/^ 

Commercial  Cooperation 

In  spite,  however,  of  Washington's  often 
expressed  desire  to  maintain  neutrality  dur- 
ing European  disputes  and  his  insistence, 
then  necessary,  upon  developing  and  main- 
taining the  American  nation  as  an  entity  in 
itself  uninfluenced  by  other  Powers,  there 
was  one  field  in  which  he  saw  a  method 
of  cooperation,  mutually  beneficial.  This 
was  the  field  of  commerce.  His  interest  in 
trade  was  lifelong  and  far-reaching. 

Like  most  workable  ideas,  this,  too,  grew 
out  of  concrete  experiences,  tested  and  em- 
phasised by  the  principles  of  honor  and  dig- 
nity which  seemed  to  be  inherent  in  Wash- 
ington's mental  processes.  He  had  early 
traversed  trails  into  the  new  West  when,  as 
a  mere  lad,  he  had  surveyed  Lord  Fairfax's 
estates  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley;  when  at 
21  he  had  conveyed  Dinwiddle's  warning  to 
the  French  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf ;  and  again  two 
years  later  when  he  went  with  the  ill-fated 
expedition  of  Braddock  against  Duquesne. 

He  became  himself  a  planter  and  ex- 
porter. His  early  experience  as  soldier  and 
surveyor  in  the  Ohio  Valley  had  given  him 
a  keen  sense  of  the  value  to  each  other  of 
the  West  and  the  East.  He  had  purchased 
extensive  lands  in  the  West,  because  of  this 
vision  of  its  future  importance.  But  to 
open  all  this  great  territory  to  the  sea,  was, 
he  saw,  of  the  utmost  moment,  not  only  to 
individuals  but  especially  also  to  the  whole 
country.  Waterways  were  his  favorite  plan 
to  unite  East  and  West.  His  interest  in 
this  business  and  his  consciousness  that  it 
had  unifying  possibilities  are  outlined  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  March,  1784: 

My  opinion  coincides  perfectly  with  yours  re- 
specting the  practicability  of  an  easy  and  short 
communication  between  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac,  of  the  advantages  of  that  com- 
munication and  the  preference  it  has  over  all 
others,  and  of  the  policy  there  would  be  in  this 
State  of  Maryland  to  adopt  and  render  it  fa- 
cile. .  .  .  More  than  ten  years  ago  I  was 
struck  with  the  importance  of  it;  and  despairing 
of  any  aids  from  the  public,  I  became  a  principal 
mover  of  a  bill  to  empower  a  number  of  sub- 
scribers  to   undertake   at   their  own   expense,   on 


conditions  which  were  expressed,  the  extension  of 
the  navigation  from  tidewater  to  Will's  Creek. 
...  To  get  this  business  in  motion,  I  was  obhged 
even  upon  that  ground  to  comprehend  James 
River,  in  order  to  remove  jealousies,  which  arose 
from  the  attempt  to  extend  the  navigation  of  the 
Potomac.  The  plan,  however,  was  in  tolerably 
good  train,  when  I  set  out  for  Cambridge  in  1775, 
and  would  have  been  in  excellent  way,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  difficulties,  which  were  met  with  in 
the  Maryland  Assembly  ...  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  interest  and  policy  of  Maryland  are 
proportionably  concerned  with  those  of  Virginia 
to  remove  obstructions,  and  to  invite  the  trade  of 
the  western  country  into  the  channel  you  have 
mentioned.^^ 

Washington  saw  clearly  that  the  Missis- 
sippi route,  if  the  only  one  open  to  the  trade 
of  our  new  western  settlements,  would  in- 
evitably create  ties  of  self-interest  binding 
the  West  with  Spain,  who  then  dominated 
the  Mississippi  Valley.   The  English,  too, 
still  held  posts  at  Niagara,   Detroit  and 
Oswego,  and  might  easily  open  avenues  of 
commerce  toward   the  Great  Lakes.     He 
recognized  the  power  of  those  interests  that 
follow  trade  and  wished  to  utilize  them  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  weak,  young  coun- 
try. Indeed,  as  early  as  1 772  he  had  secured ; 
an  act  from  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses! 
for  the  development  of  a  waterway  to  thej 
West.     In  July,  1785,  he  wrote  to  David 
Humphreys,  expressing  his  appreciation  off 
the  political  importance  of  an  easy  trade  j 
route  to  the  West  as  follows: 

My  attention  is  more  immediately  engaged  inj 
a  project  which  I  think  big  with  great  political,] 
as  well  as  commercial  consequences  to  these  States,  ( 
especially  the  middle  ones;  it  is  by  removing  thej 
obstructions  and  extending  the  inland  navigation] 
of  our  rivers,  to  bring  the  States  on  the  Atlantic! 
in    close    connexion   with    those    forming    to    thej 
westward,   by   a   short   and   easy   transportation. 
Without  this,  I  can  easily  conceive  they  will  havej 
different  views,  separate  interests,  and  other  con-j 
nexions.     I  may  be  singular  in  my  ideas,  but  theyj 
are  these:  that  to  open  a  door  to  and  make  easyj 
the  way  for  those  settlers  to  the  westward    . 
before  we  make  any  stir  about  the  navigation  of 
the   Mississippi,   and   before   our   settlements  are 
far   advanced   toward   that   river,  would   be  oui 
true  line  of  policy." 

Multiplication  of  difficulties  led  to  one 
outstanding  result.    Washington's  plans  fori 
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improved  waterways  met  with  many  ob- 
stacles, due  to  inactivity  and  jealousies  be- 
tween the  States.  Interstate  tariffs,  too, 
and  other  impediments  to  trade  became  in- 
sufferable. Congress  had  no  authority  to 
introduce  interstate  commercial  regulations. 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  confronted  with 
these  difficulties,  especially  on  the  Potomac 
and  James  Rivers  and  on  Chesapeake  Bay, 
sent  commissions  to  confer  together  in 
March,  1785.  They  met  at  Alexandria,  ad- 
journing, on  Washington's  invitation,  to 
Mount  Vernon.  It  was  immediately  per- 
ceived that  nothing  sufficiently  far-reach- 
ing could  be  done  between  two  States  alone. 
The  exigencies  of  trade  became  then  the 
basis  upon  which,  guided  by  the  broad 
vision  of  Washington  and  Madison,  another 
conference  was  called  to  meet  at  Annapolis 
in  the  fall  of  1786,  to  which  nine  States  ac- 
cepted invitations.  Only  five  of  these 
finally  attended,  but  these  five  shortly  de- 
cided that  not  only  commerce  but  many 
other  matters  as  well  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  some  sort  of  unified  control.  Thus  it 
came  about,  primarily  because  of  the  need 
of  commerce  regulation,  that  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787  was  called  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia.  What  was  there  done  in 
framing  the  American  Constitution  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  no  little  international  im- 
portance still. 

Washington's  desire  for  a  greater  trade 
cooperation  among  the  States  was  fre- 
quently expressed.  On  October  7,  1785, 
writing  to  James  Warren,  he  said: 

We  have  abundant  reason  to  be  convinced  that 
the  spirit  of  trade,  which  pervades  these  States  is 
not  to  be  restrained  ...  and  this,  any  more 
than  other  matters  of  national  concern,  cannot  be 
done  by  thirteen  heads  differently  constructed  and 
organized.  The  necessity,  therefore  of  a  control- 
ling power  is  obvious;  and  why  it  should  be 
withheld  is  beyond  my  comprehension.^* 

In  the  same  letter  Washington  expressed 
himself  as  to  the  advantage  of  comparing 
experiences  in  agriculture: 

The  Agricultural  Society,  lately  established  in 
Philadelphia,  promises  extensive  usefulness,  if  it  is 
prosecuted  with  spirit.  I  wish  most  sincerely, 
that  every  State  in  the  Union  would  institute 
similar  ones:  and  that  these  societies  would  cor- 
respond fully  and  freely  with  each  other,  and 
communicate  all  useful  discoveries  founded  on 
practice  with  a  due  attention  to  climate,  soil  and 
seasons,  to  the  public  ,^° 


In  1788,  while  the  Constitution  was  still 
under  debate,  Washington  wrote  to  La- 
fayette, as  follows : 

I  notice  with  pleasure  the  additional  immu- 
nities and  facilities  in  trade  which  France  has 
granted  by  the  late  Royal  arret  to  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  From  the  productions  and  wants 
of  the  two  countries,  their  trade  with  each  other 
is  certainly  capable  of  great  amelioration  .  .  . 
At  present,  or  under  our  existing  form  of  con- 
federation, it  would  be  idle  to  think  of  making 
commercial  regulations  on  our  part.  One  State 
passes  a  prohibitory  law  respecting  some  article, 
another  State  opens  wide  the  avenue  for  its  ad- 
mission. One  Assembly  makes  a  system,  another 
Assembly  unmakes  it.  Virginia,  in  the  very  last 
session  of  her  Legislature,  was  about  to  have 
passed  some  of  the  most  extravagant  and  pre- 
posterous edicts  on  the  subject  of  trade  that  ever 
stained  the  leaves  of  a  legislative  code.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  a  remedy  of  these,  and  innumer- 
able other  evils,  until  a  general  government  shall 
be  adopted.^* 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
Washington's  mind  turned  more  definitely 
to  foreign  commerce.  Writing  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Newenham,  July  20,  1788,  he  said: 

I  hope  that  the  United  States  of  America  will 
be  able  to  keep  disengaged  from  the  labyrinth  of 
European  politics  and  wars;  and  that  before  long 
they  will,  by  the  adoption  of  a  good  national  gov- 
ernment, have  become  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  so  that  none  of  the  maritime  powers, 
especially  none  of  those  who  hold  possessions  in 
the  New  World  or  the  West  Indies,  shall  presume 
to  treat  them  with  insult  or  contempt.  It  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  administer  to 
their  wants  without  being  engaged  in  their  quar- 
rels." 

February  7,  1788,  he  wrote  to  Lafayette: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  the 
present  ministry  of  France  are  friendly  to  Amer- 
ica, and  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  yourself  have  a 
prospect  of  accomplishing  measures,  which  will 
mutually  benefit  and  improve  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  two   nations." 

To  Lafayette,  in  August,  1786,  he  wrote: 

I  am  happy  in  a  conviction  that  there  may  be 
established  between  France  and  the  United  States 
such  a  mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices  and 
reciprocal  interests  as  cannot  fail  to  be  attended 
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with  the  happiest  consequences.  Nations  are  not 
influenced,  as  individuals  may  be,  by  disinterested 
friendships ;  but  when  it  is  their  interest  to  live  in 
amity,  we  have  little  reason  to  apprehend  any 
rupture.  This  principle  of  union  can  hardly  exist 
in  a  more  distinguished  manner  between  two  na- 
tions, than  it  does  between  France  and  the  United 
States/' 

In   March,    1788,  he  expressed  to  the 

French  minister,  Count  de  Moustier,  his 

behef  that  commerce  should  be  a  tie  be- 
tween nations: 

I  am  happy  to  learn,  that  your  Excellency  is 
meditating  to  strengthen  the  commercial  ties  that 
connect  the  two  nations,  and  that  your  ideas  of 
effecting  it,  by  placing  the  arrangement  upon  the 
basis  of  mutual  advantage,  coincide  exactly  with 
my  own.  Treaties,  which  are  not  built  upon 
reciprocal  benefits,  are  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration.^ 

Again  in  August  he  wrote: 

The  maritime  genius  of  this  country  is  now 
steering  our  vessels  in  every  ocean  .^ 

And  still  later,  in  December,  he  wrote  to 
Count  de  Moustier  again: 

.  .  .  .  and  upon  further  reflection  it  seems 
obvious  to  me,  that  there  are  articles  enough  in 
France,  which  are  wanted  here,  and  others  in  turn 
produced  here  which  are  wanted  in  France,  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  beneficial,  extensive  and  dur- 
able commerce.^^ 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  published  Sep- 
tember 19,  1796,  Washington  further  ex- 
plains, for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen, 
his  ideas  on  commerce  evolved  through  long 
experience.    He  says: 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  inter- 
est. But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold 
an  equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seeking  nor 
granting  exclusive  favors  or  preferences;  consult- 
ing the  natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and  di- 
versifying by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  com- 
merce, but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
Powers  so  disposed — in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and 
to  enable  the  Government  to  support  them — con- 
ventional rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit; 
but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time 
abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circum- 
stances shall  dictate.^ 


As  prosperity  increased  in  America, 
Washington  frequently  connected  this  state 
of  things  with  improved  commerce.  For 
instance,  in  1793  he  wrote  to  David  Hum- 
phreys: 

All  our  late  accounts  from  Europe  hold  up  the 
expectation  of  a  general  war  in  that  quarter.  For 
the  sake  of  humanity,  I  hope  such  an  event  will 
not  take  place;  but  if  it  should,  I  trust  that  we 
shall  have  too  just  a  sense  of  our  own  interest  to 
originate  any  cause  that  may  involve  us  in  it. 
And  I  ardently  wish  we  may  not  be  forced  into  it 
by  the  conduct  of  other  nations.  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  improve  without  interruption  the  great 
advantages  which  nature  and  circumstances  have 
placed  within  our  reach,  many  years  will  not  re- 
volve before  we  may  be  ranked  .  .  .  among 
the  happiest  people  on  this  globe.  ...  A  spirit 
of  improvement  displays  itself  in  every  quarter, 
and  principally  in  objects  of  the  greatest  public 
utility  such  as  opening  inland  navigation,  .  .  . 
improving  the  old  roads  and  making  new  ones, 
building  bridges  and  houses,  and,  in  short,  pursu- 
ing those  things,  which  seem  eminently  calculated 
to  promote  the  advantage  and  accommodations 
of  the  people  at  large.^* 

And  in  his  last  letter  to  his  old  friend, 
Sally  Fairfax,  long  in  England,  he  tells  of 
the  projected  Capital  of  the  United  States, 
in — 

.  .  .  a  situation  not  excelled  for  command- 
ing prospect,  good  water,  salubrious  air,  and  safe 
harbour,  by  any  in  the  world. 

Alexandria  has,  he  says,  improved  much 
and  he  continues: 

This  show  of  prosperity,  you  will  readily  con- 
ceive, is  owing  to  its  commerce.  ...  In  a 
word,  if  this  country  can  steer  clear  of  European 
politics,  stand  firm  on  its  bottom  and  be  wise  and 
temperate  in  its  government,  it  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  happiest  nations  in  the 
world."" 

For  the  American  States,  therefore,  Wash- 
ington saw  commerce  as  an  indispensable 
binding  force  for  union  and  prosperity.  He 
saw  the  need  of  general  laws  governing  both 
internal  and  external  commerce. 

It  is  not  probable  that  he  envisaged  an 
exactly  parallel  course  as  between  nations; 
but  he  did  see  the  need  for  mutual  advan- 
tages in  commercial  treaties,  and  liked  to 
think  of  America  as  a  just  and  impartial 
Power,   maintaining   a   neutral   commerce 
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among  all  the  nations.  The  phrase  "carrier 
for  all,"  or  its  equivalent,  occurs  in  many 
of  his  remarks  on  other  phases  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

World  Peace 

From  his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  ideas 
of  economic  cooperation  and  trade  as  in- 
dispensable requisites  for  union  and  pros- 
perity for  his  own  country  and  as  a  binding 
tie  with  other  nations,  perhaps  as  much  as 
from  his  own  military  experience  flowed 
quite  naturally  Washington's  desire  for  the 
elimination  of  war.  He  did  not  conceive  that 
this  might  be  an  immediate  and  permanent 
condition  of  the  world,  but  he  was  very  posi- 
tive that  for  at  least  a  period  of  some  twenty 
years  it  was  imperative  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
they  should  remain  at  peace  with  each 
other  and  with  foreign  Powers.  To  the 
Earl  of  Buchan  he  wrote,  April  22,  1793: 

I  believe  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  United  Amer- 
ica to  have  nothing  to  do  with  political  intrigues 
or  the  squabbles  of  European  nations;  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  exchange  commodities  and  live  in 
peace  and  amity  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.^ 

December  22,  1795,  he  wrote  to  Gouver- 
neur  Morris: 

It  is  well  known  that  peace  (to  borrow  a  mod- 
ern phrase)  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  with 
me  since  the  disturbances  in  Europe  first  com- 
menced. My  policy  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be,  while  I  have  the  honor  to  remain  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  to  be  upon 
friendly  terms  with,  but  independent  of,  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth;  to  share  in  the  broils  of  none; 
to  fulfil  our  own  engagements ;  to  supply  the  wants 
and  be  carrier  for  them  all;  being  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  our  policy  and  interest  to  do 
so.  Nothing  short  of  self-respect,  and  that  justice 
which  is  essential  to  a  national  character,  ought 
to  involve  us  in  war;  for  sure  I  am,  if  this  coun- 
try is  preserved  in  tranquillity  twenty  years  longer, 
it  may  bid  defiance  in  a  just  cause  to  any  power 
whatever;  such  in  that  time  will  be  its  popula- 
tion, wealth  and  resources."' 

Washington's  desire  for  a  permanent  state 
of  peace  between  nations  is,  however,  ob- 
vious from  many  of  his  letters  and  state- 
ments. 

To  David  Humphreys,  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  sent  abroad  in  1784  to  negoti- 


ate   treaties    of    commerce    with    foreign 
Powers,  he  wrote: 

My  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  mankind 
[war]  banished  from  off  the  earth,  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  world  employed  in  more 
pleasing  and  innocent  amusements  than  in  prepar- 
ing implements  and  exercising  them  for  the  de- 
struction of  mankind.^ 

October  7,  1785,  he  wrote  to  the  Marquis 
de  la  Rouerie: 

At  present  everything  in  America  is  tranquil 
and  I  hope  will  long  remain  so.  It  is  not  our  in- 
terest to  seek  new  broils  and  I  hope  our  neighbors 
will  not  commence  them.  ...  I  never  expect 
to  draw  my  sword  again,  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  cause  that  would  induce  me  to  do  it.  But  if, 
contrary  to  all  expectations,  such  an  event  should 
take  place,  I  should  think  it  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, and  myself  highly  honored,  to  have  it  sup- 
ported by  yours.  .  .  .  My  first  wish  is,  although 
it  is  against  the  profession  of  arms — and  would 
clip  the  wings  of  some  of  your  young  soldiers  who 
are  soaring  after  glory — to  see  the  whole  world  in 
peace,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  as  one  band  of 
brothers  striving  who  should  contribute  most  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.^ 

In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  January  10, 
1788,  he  wrote: 

I  heartily  wish  the  attempt  of  that  singular 
great  character,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  to  form  a 
universal  Dictionary,  may  be  attended  with  the 
merited  success.  To  know  the  affinity  of  tongues, 
seems  to  be  one  step  toward  promoting  the  affinity 
of  nations.  Would  to  God  the  harmony  of  na- 
tions was  an  object  that  lay  nearest  to  the  hearts 
of  Sovereigns;  and  that  the  incentives  to  peace, 
(of  which  commerce  and  the  facility  of  under- 
standing each  other  are  not  the  most  inconsider- 
able) might  be  daily  increased  !*" 

To  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  had 
just  announced  his  marriage,  Washington 
wrote  in  April,  1788: 

.  .  .  the  great  personages  of  the  North 
[of  Europe]  have  been  making  war  under  the 
.  .  .  infatuation  of  Mars.  Now,  for  my  part, 
I  humbly  conceive  you  have  had  much  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  bargain.  For  certainly  it  is  more 
consonant  to  all  the  principles  of  reason  and 
religion  (natural  and  revealed)  to  replenish  the 
earth  with  inhabitants  rather  than  to  depopulate 
it  by  killing  those  already  in  existence ;  besides  it  is 
time   for  the   age   of  knight-errantry  and   mad- 
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heroism  to  be  at  an  end.  Your  young  military 
men,  who  want  to  reap  the  harvest  of  laurels,  don't 
care  (I  suppose)  how  many  seeds  of  war  are  sown ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  humanity  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  the  manly  employment  of  agriculture 
and  the  humanizing  benefits  of  commerce  would 
supersede  the  waste  of  war  and  the  rage  of  con- 
quest; and  the  swords  might  be  turned  into 
ploughshares,  the  spears  into  pruninghooks,  and, 
as  the  Scriptures  express  it,  "the  nations  learn  war 
no  more."^^ 

June  18,  1788,  he  wrote  again  to  La- 
fayette: 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  bloody  work 
cut  out  for  this  summer  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
If  war,  want  and  plague  are  to  desolate  those 
huge  armies  that  are  assembled,  who,  that  has  the 
feelings  of  a  man  can  refrain  from  shedding  a  tear 
over  the  miserable  victims  of  regal  ambition?  It 
is  really  a  strange  thing  that  there  should  not  be 
room  enough  in  the  world  for  men  to  live  without 
cutting  one  another's  throats.^' 

In  his  letter  of  July  20,  1788,  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Newenham,  previously  quoted,  he  also 
said: 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  wars  and  the  appear- 
ances of  wars  in  the  rest  of  the  world?  Mankind 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  millenial  state  .^^ 

In  August,  1788,  he  wrote  to  Thomas 
Jefferson: 

In  whatever  manner  the  nations  of  Europe 
shall  endeavor  to  keep  up  their  prowess  in  war 
and  their  balance  of  power  in  peace,  it  will  be  ob- 
viously our  policy  to  cultivate  tranquillity  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  to  extend  our  agriculture  and 
commerce  as  far  as  possible."* 

In  November,  1788,  he  wrote  to  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau: 

On  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  there  is  some  probability  of  a  general  war. 
You  will,  I  know,  my  dear  Count,  applaud  the 
wish  which  humanity  makes  to  prevent  the  effu- 
sion of  blood;  even  though  you  are  a  military 
man  and  might  have  a  better  chance  than  most 
others  to  gather  fresh  laurels  on  the  field  of 
death.^"" 

In  January  of  the  following  year  he  wrote 
again  to  Rochambeau : 

Notwithstanding  it  might  probably,  in  a  com- 
mercial view,  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of 
America  that  a  war  should  rage  on  the  other  side 


of  the  Atlantic ;  yet  I  shall  never  so  far  divest  my- 
self of  the  feelings  of  a  man  interested  in  the  hap- 
piness of  his  fellowman,  as  to  wish  my  country's 
prosperity  might  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  that  of 
other  nations.  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  but  hope, 
that  the  Independence  of  America,  to  which  you 
have  so  gloriously  contributed,  will  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind.  It  is  thus  you  see,  my  dear 
Count,  in  retirement  upon  my  farm,  I  speculate 
on  the  fate  of  nations;  amusing  myself  with  inno- 
cent reveries,  that  mankind  will,  one  day,  grow 
happier  and  better.^" 

October  26,  1799,  he  wrote  to  William 
Vans  Murray: 

My  own  wish  is,  to  see  everything  settled  upon 
the  best  and  surest  foundation  for  the  Peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  without  regard  to  this, 
that  or  the  other  nation.  A  more  destructive 
sword  never  was  drawn  (at  least  in  modern  times) 
than  this  war  has  produced.  It  is  time  to  sheathe 
it  and  give  Peace  to  mankind."' 

In  December  of  the  previous  year  Wash- 
ington had  expressed  himself  to  Lafayette 
regarding  his  withholding  of  opinion  on  the 
French  Revolution.  He  summed  up  his 
theories  as  follows: 

My  politics  are  plain  and  simple.  I  think  every 
nation  has  a  right  to  establish  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  it  conceives  it  shall  live 
most  happy,  provided  it  infracts  no  right,  or  is 
not  dangerous  to  others ;  and  that  no  governments 
ought  to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of 
another,  except  for  the  security  of  what  is  due  to 
themselves."* 

That  Washington  had  visions  of  a  better 
cooperation  among  States  in  the  interest  of 
a  firmly  established  and  organized  peace 
appears  from  these  and  from  other  utter- 
ances throughout  his  pubHc  life.  The 
phrase,  "The  Republic  of  Humanity," 
found  in  the  following  extract,  shows 
where  his  mind  was  tending.  It  was  writ- 
ten to  Lafayette  in  1786: 

.  .  .  as  the  member  of  an  infant  empire,  as  a 
philanthropist  by  character,  and,  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression),  as  a  citizen  of  the  great 
repubhc  of  humanity  at  large,  I  cannot  help  turn- 
ing my  attention,  sometimes,  to  this  subject.  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean,  I  cannot  avoid  re- 
flecting with  pleasure,  on  the  probable  influence 
that  commerce  may  hereafter  have  on  human  man- 
ners, and  society  in  general.  On  these  occasions 
I  consider  how  mankind  may  be  connected,  like 
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one  great  family,  in  fraternal  ties.  I  indulge  a  fond, 
perhaps  an  enthusiastic  idea  that,  as  the  world  is 
evidently  much  less  barbarous  than  it  has  been,  its 
melioration  must  still  be  progressive;  that  nations 
are  becoming  more  humanized  in  their  policy ;  that 
the  subjects  of  ambition  and  causes  for  hostility 
are  daily  diminishing;  and  in  fine,  that  the  period 
is  not  very  remote  when  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
and  free  commerce  will  pretty  generally  succeed 
to  the  devastation  and  horrors  of  war.'" 

At  another  time  he  wrote: 

I  most  sincerely  and  devoutly  wish  that  the 
exertions  of  those  having  this  object  in  view,  may 
effect  what  human  nature  cries  for — a  General 
Peace.*" 

Thus  in  the  fields  of  a  "Hberal  policy" 
among  States,  of  wide  contacts  in  educa- 
tion, of  informed  public  opinion,  of  cooper- 
ative action  through  unfettered  delegates, 
of  mutual  benefits  flowing  from  economic 
ties  between  States,  and,  finally,  in  his  hopes 
for  a  world  at  peace,  Washington  had  many 
sapient  things  to  say.  His  words  on  these 
themes  were  laden  with  wisdom  for  his  time. 
They  are  astonishingly  pertinent  to  major 
problems  perplexing  modern  thought  and 
aspiration. 
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The  Approaching  "Disarmament 
Conference" 

Has  the  Picture  Changed? 
By  BURTON  L.  FRENCH 

(Mr.  French  is  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  for 
eight  years  has  been  chairman  of  the  committee  that  has  prepared  the  Naval  Appropriations  bill. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  United  States  of  the  Interparliamentary    Union.) 


IN  JANUARY,  1931,  it  was  definitely 
planned  that  the  long-discussed  "disarm- 
ament conference" — more  properly  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  conference — of  world 
powers  would  be  held,  commencing  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  in  February,  1932. 

While  the  specific  call  was  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it  was 
made  upon  concurrence  of  all  the  great 
world  powers  whether  members  of  the 
League  or  not. 

The  immediate  step  was  taken  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  pledge  made  to  mankind  follow- 
ing the  World  War  in  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
signed  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
and  by  Germany  and  Austria  and  in  the 
separate  treaty  with  Germany  made  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Versailles  Treaty  recites  (Part  V, 
Military,  Naval  and  Air  Clauses) : 

"In  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a 
general  limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all  nations, 
Germany  undertakes  strictly  to  observe  the  mili- 
tary, naval  and  air  clauses  which  follow." 

This  specific  provision  was  taken  over  and 
made  part  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

As  though  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
language  above  quoted,  a  document  was 
prepared  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  at  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the 
treaty  which  interpreted  the  thought  that 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
great  powers  embodied  in  the  pledge.  This 
document  contains  these  words  ("Part  V, 
Military,  Naval  and  Air  Clauses.  Section  1 , 
Military  Clauses  I) : 

"The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  their  requirements  in  regard  to 
German  armaments  were  not  made  solely  with  the 
object  of  rendering  it  impossible  for  Germany  to 
resume  her  policy  of  military  aggression.    They  are 


also  the  first  steps  towards  that  general  reduction 
and  limitation  of  armaments  which  they  seek  to 
bring  about  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  preventives 
of  war,  and  which  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  promote." 

Entirely  apart,  however,  from  this  solemn 
covenant,  the  same  principle  has  been  iter- 
ated and  reiterated  by  peoples  of  all  the 
great  powers,  speaking  through  their  ad- 
ministrative spokesmen  of  highest  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  which  held 
its  last  convention  in  Bucharest,  Rumania, 
in  October  last,  and  which  was  made  up  of|~" 
chosen  representatives  of  the  parliaments 
of  most  of  the  world's  greatest  powers,  witht 
out  a  dissenting  vote  recommended  radical 
reduction  of  military  establishments  anc 
suggested  as  a  first  step  a  program  that,  if 
realized,  would  mean  a  saving  of  not  less 
than  $1,125,000,000  to  the  treasuries  of  al- 
ready over-burdened  nations. 

The  repeated  professions  of  faith  anc 
purpose  in  reduction  of  armaments  have 
rested  essentially  upon  two  major  factors  J 

A.  The  removal  of  one  of  the  most  fruit-f 
ful  causes  of  war ;  and 

B.  The  reduction  of  the  enormous  bud-j 
getary  burdens  incident  'to  the  maintenance 
of  large  military  establishments. 

As  we  approach  the  date  of  assembling 
of  the  "Disarmament  Conference,"  he  ia 
blind  who  does  not  recognize  that  there  ig 
widespread,  subtle,  yet  definite  propaganda 
against  the  program  for  reduction.  The  chiel| 
weapon  used  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  is  the  weapon  of  fear,  througl: 
the  sowing  of  seeds  of  suspicion  and  doub^ 
within  the  soil  of  every  nation  which  has 
possible  rival.  "Better  wait."  "Better  de-j 
lay."  "Better  have  more  explicit  under-j 
standings  on  our  problem  first."  "Bette? 
postpone  until  the  situation  between  X  an( 
Y  nations  may  be  adjusted,"  etc.,  etc.  False 
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tales  are  being  told  of  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  rival  powers.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  treaties  touching  naval  programs 
have  been  adopted  between  several  nations, 
those  who  opposed  their  adoption  and  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  their  defeat  now 
are  urging  programs  that  in  effect  would 
scuttle  the  treaties  by  forcing  construction 
as  though  it  were  mandatory  and  that 
would  make  difficult  or  impossible  further 
reductions  upon  the  expiration  of  present 
agreements.  They  are  urging  programs 
that  would  mean  the  expansion  of  navy 
yards,  aircraft  and  munition  factories  and 
other  industries  whose  personnel  and  the 
communities  where  located  would  fight  re- 
duction. If  they  are  successful,  it  will  mean 
the  saddling  of  still  more  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  upon  the  world,  whose  per- 
sonal interests  would  not  be  served  by  con- 
traction. It  will  mean,  of  course,  that  rivalry 
will  be  engendered  further  among  nations, 
and  thereby  more  fears,  due  to  the  heavy 
building  programs  upon  the  part  of  one 
nation  when  viewed  by  another,  will  disturb 
the  world  and  end  perhaps  in  the  defeat  in 
whole  or  in  large  part  of  gains  that  were 
believed  made  through  treaties  touching 
naval  armaments. 

But  Has   the   Picture   Really  Changed? 

Both  before  and  after  the  World  War 
thoughtful  people  everywhere,  including  the 
world's  foremost  statesmen  and  publicists, 
did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  an  ever 
present  cause  of  war  is  excessive  armaments. 
The  statesmen  who  framed  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  referred  to  the  "general  modera- 
tion and  limitation  of  armaments  which  they 
hope  to  bring  about  as  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful preventives  of  war."  Limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  a 
greater  security  for  all.  It  may  be  said  that 
"in  principle"  the  doctrine  is  definitely  ac- 
cepted. 

Practically  the  only  negative  voices  raised 
against  the  affimative  side  of  this  thesis  are 
by  those  who  have  personal  axes  to  grind — 
fabricators  of  war  materials  and  ships,  com- 
munities concerned  for  their  industrial  pres- 
tige, certain  officers  who  have  or  have  had 
commands  to  sustain  and  spokesmen  for 
these  groups  who  depend  upon  some  or  all 
of  them  for  their  suffrage. 


Let  Us  View  Reductions  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Cost 

In  1913  the  cost  of  military  establish- 
ments of  the  world  was  slightly  more  than 
$2,000,000,000. 

In  1930  the  cost  of  military  establish- 
ments had  climbed  to  $4,500,000,000. 

In  both  groups  of  figures,  naval  as  well 
as  army  expenditures  have  been  included. 
The  naval  budgets  of  the  six  nations  which 
expended  the  greatest  amounts  upon  their 
navies  in  1930  expended  in  that  year  50% 
more  than  their  outlays  in  1913.  The  na- 
tions and  amounts  expended  are  as  follows: 

1913  1930 

United  States $134,092,416  $375,291,828 

Great  Britain   224,443,296  271,867,022 

Japan   46,510,216  131,000,000 

France    81,692,832  101,258,766 

Italy   41,893,420  62,785,079 

Germany   112,000,000  47,700,000 

$640,632,180      $989,902,695 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  expanded  most  of  all. 

At  a  time  when  nations  are  hard  pressed 
to  find  revenues  with  which  to  meet  obliga- 
tions for  schools  and  playgrounds,  for  hos- 
pitals and  highways,  for  canals  and  harbors 
and  the  multitude  of  other  public  works 
incidental  to  peace  time  living,  a  substan- 
tial reduction  of  military  expenses  would 
swell  enormously  the  moneys  available  for 
these  purposes.  A  reduction  of  the  military 
burden  by  25%  alone  would  make  avail- 
able annually  for  world  peoples  one  billion 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars; a  reduction  of  50%  would  provide  two 
billion  two  hundred  fifty  million  dollars  an- 
nually— these  amounts  without  adding 
another  penny  to  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  $2,250,000,- 
000— that  is  50%  of  what  the  world  spends 
annualy  for  military  and  naval  purposes — 
would  accomplish  if  applied  differently: 

1 .  As  applied  to  highways  it  would  build 
in  one  year  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  per  mile 
ten  highways  from  the  west  coast  of  Europe 
to  the  east  coast  of  Asia  across  both  con- 
tinents; 

or 
as  applied  to  France  at  the  same  cost  per 
mile  it  would  build  sixty  highways  from  the 
northern  boundary  to  the  southern  and  sixty 
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highways  from  the  western  boundary  to  the 
eastern ; 

or 
as  appHed  to  the  United  States  it  would 
build  twenty  highways  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

2.  As  applied  to  canals,  it  would  build 
the  equivalent  of  seven  Panama  canals  in 
a  single  year.  (The  Panama  Canal  was  re- 
garded as  a  major  world  project  in  its  day 
and  was  built  over  a  period  of  years). 

3.  As  applied  to  drainage  and  reclama- 
tion, it  would  represent  approximately  ten 
times  the  amount  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pended in  thirty  years  upon  the  reclamation 
of  arid  lands. 

4.  As  applied  to  hospitals,  it  would  build 
and  equip  annually  five  hundred  hospitals 
of  a  thousand-beds  capacity  each,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $5,000,000  per  hospital; 

or 
it   would  build  and  equip  five  thousand 
smaller   municipal  hospitals  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $500,000  each. 

5.  As  applied  to  education,  it  would  es- 
tablish annually  fifty  universities  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $20,000,000  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment for  each  and  a  permanent  endowment 
fund  for  each  of  $30,000,000  (there  are 
but  seven  American  universities  with  like 
or  greater  endowments) ; 

or 
it    would    build    450,000    rural    grammar 
school  buildings  in  one  year  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000  each. 

6.  It  would  mean  that  $2,250,000,000 
now  levied  in  annual  taxes  could  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  men  and  women  and 
applied  to  the  comforts  of  home. 

The  World  Economic  Depression 

Opponents  of  reduction  are  making  the 
world-wide  depression  an  excuse  for  urging 
postponement. 


In  brief,  they  urge  that  a  reduction  would 
throw  whatever  number  of  men  might  be 
eliminated  back  into  an  already  over-bur- 
dened body  of  unemployed.  The  fallacy  of 
such  an  argument  must  appear  at  once 
when  it  is  recalled  that  it  is  quite  within 
the  power  of  every  government  to  employ 
upon  public  works  of  wide  and  desirable 
character  all  men  eliminated  from  military 
service,  paying  for  their  services  money  that 
would  be  saved  from  military  allocations. 

Surely  from  an  economic  standpoint  there 
can  be  not  the  slightest  justification  for  plac- 
ing the  support  of  a  man  in  uniform  and  in 
unproductive  status  upon  the  shoulders  of 
four  or  six  men  who  have  their  own  house- 
hold burdens  to  bear.  That  is  precisely 
what  present  day  military  programs  mean. 

World-wide  depression  is  an  additional 
reason  for  reduction  and  not  expansion. 

Will  Nations  Do  Teamwork? 

Will  nations  desire  to  do  team-work  in  a 
disarmament  program?  I  believe  they  will. 
I  believe  we  have  sound  reason  for  hope  as 
we  view  the  approaching  conference. 

Probably  the  approaching  conference 
should  be  regarded  more  as  a  reduction-of- 
armaments  conference  in  which  progress 
may  be  made  toward  rationalism  and  good 
sense  in  expenditures  for  military  purposes. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  sound  view  of 
that  fine  body  of  men  and  women  who  were 
in  attendance  upon  the  conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  and  unquestion- 
ably it  is  the  sound  view  of  responsible 
statesmen  of  the  world's  great  powers.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  in  harmony  with  the  pledges 
and  promises  of  all  responsible  governments 
during  the  past  twelve  ypars.  The  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  for  armaments  will  at 
once  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation  or  turn 
revenues  into  worthwhile  projects  and 
thereby  make  the  peace  of  the  world  more 
secure. 


Les  peuples  sincerement  pacifiques  ne  sauraient  se  borner  a 
maudire  la  guerre;  il  leur  appartient  d'en  eloigner  la  menace  par 
des  engagements,  des  contrats,  des  institutions  loyalement  et  solide- 
ment  etablis. 

"Le  Temps,"  Paris,  du  29  juillet,  1931. 


"The  Greenland  Question" 

By  ERIC  SYRAL  BELLQUIST 

(Mr.  Bellquist's  article  is  based  on  observation  made  in  Scandinavia  during  the 
past  year  as  a  Fellow  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. — Editor.) 


WHEN  Eric  the  Red,  over  900  years 
ago,  happened  to  land  on  a  grass- 
covered  bit  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Green- 
land he  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  gave  that 
erroneous  name  to  the  whole  island, 
which  has  recently  received  headline  notice 
through  the  exploits  of  Courtauld  and 
Ahrenberg  and  the  ill  feeling  aroused  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Norway.  The  mighty 
glaciers  and  icy  wastes  of  this  far  north- 
ern territory  have  occasioned  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  fo  the  political  atmosphere  of 
these  two  countries  which  bodes  ill  for  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  Northern 
Europe  and  has  caused  rumblings  of  call- 
ing into  action  the  complicated  machinery 
of  Geneva  and  The  Hague. 


IP 


Basis  of  Recent  Trouble 


The  immediate  cause  of  the  existing  ten- 
sion was  the  vesting  of  extensive  police 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  comprehensive 
Danish  scientific  expedition  to  Greenland 
by  the  government  of  Denmark.  This  ex- 
pedition, which  is  headed  by  Dr.  Lauge 
Koch  and  which  sailed  from  Copenhagen  in 
the  middle  of  June,  consists  of  two  ships 
and  over  sixty  members.  It  was  financed 
by  the  Carlsberg  Foundation  and  the  Dan- 
ish government  and  expects  to  conduct  a 
thorough  three-year  exploration  and  investi- 
gation of  eastern  Greenland  for  some  six 
hundred  kilometers  between  Scoresbysund 
and  Danmarks  Havn.  Two  investigation 
stations  and  a  number  of  outposts  are  to  be 
erected  and  in  addition  an  official  Danish 
archeological  expedition  is  to  cover  the  Ang- 
magsalik  district  and  the  coastline  to  the 
south.  In  consideration  of  the  size  of  the 
party  and  the  character  of  the  territory  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  some  govern- 
mental power  had  to  be  placed  in  its  hands. 
The  Norwegians  vested  somewhat  similar 
powers  in  the  hands  of  Docent  Hoel  a  year 
ago  when  he  conducted  a  far  less  important 
survey  of  some  of  this  area.  It  is  only  just 
to  point  out,  however,  that  Hoel's  authority 
extended  only  over  Norwegians  and  that  it 


was  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  terri- 
tory was  terra  nullius  under  the  treaty  of 
1924. 

Certain  Developments 

When  the  news  of  the  projected  Danish 
expedition  reached  Norway  last  winter  con- 
siderable interest  was  aroused  and  the  Nor- 
wegian Greenland  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  Norway  should 
occupy  the  territory  in  question  at  once  or 
bring  the  matter  to  the  Court  at  The  Hague. 
This  became  the  subject  of  a  note  from 
Prime  Minister  Mowinckel  to  the  Danish 
government  in  February  of  this  year.  Even 
at  that  time,  however,  the  position  of  Mo- 
winckel's  government  was  insecure  and  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  bind  a  possible  successor  to 
a  definite  policy  nothing  further  seems  to 
have  occurred. 

On  May  7  the  Venstre  government  in 
Norway  was  succeeded  by  the  first  minis- 
try of  the  Agricultural  Union  with  Kolstad 
as  premier.  The  new  Foreign  Minister, 
Braadland,  left  Oslo  immediately  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  Geneva.  While  he  was  still 
representing  his  country  in  that  capacity 
and  before  the  new  government  could  have 
been  expected  to  have  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  matter,  Ishavsraadet,  the 
Polar  Council  in  charge  of  certain  Nor- 
wegian interests  as  to  Greenland  and  the 
polar  areas,  issued  a  statement  asking  the 
government  to  occupy  and  annex  the  three- 
hundred-kilometer  eastern  coastal  stretch 
of  Greenland  between  the  south  side  of 
Davy  Sound  to  Wollaston  Forland  and  es- 
tablish Norwegian  sovereignty  over  it.  This 
request  of  the  Polar  Council  was  issued 
to  the  press  during  the  last  week  of  May 
and  caused  a  sensation  throughout  Scandi- 
navia. In  an  interview  to  Oslo  Ajtenavis 
an  unnamed  member  of  the  body  stated 
that  its  action  was  precipitated  by  the 
fact  that  unless  Norway  asserted  her  claims 
at  this  time  she  would  lose  the  territory 
for  all  time  to  come.     The  Council  rec- 
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ognized  the  fact  that  Denmark  had 
claimed  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  East 
Greenland  but  stated  that  this  had  never 
amounted  to  actual  occupation  and  hence 
was  not  effective.  The  vesting  of  police 
power  in  the  proposed  Danish  expedition 
would  add  weight  to  the  position  of  that 
country  and  eliminate  Norway.  The  very 
act  of  doing  so  was  contrary  to  the  Danish- 
Norwegian  agreement  of  1924  with  respect 
to  East  Greenland. 

Effects  of  the  Treaty 

In  this  connection  some  mention  of  that 
agreement  should  be  made.  The  treaty, 
which  went  into  effect  July  10,  1924,  af- 
fected the  part  of  East  Greenland  between 
Lindenovsfjorden  (60°  27')  and  Nordos- 
trundningen  (81°),  the  district  of  Ang- 
magsalik  not  included.  Within  this  terri- 
tory Norwegian  ships  are  allowed  free  entry 
and  the  crews  and  other  persons  on  board 
are  allowed  to  land,  winter,  and  carry  on 
hunting,  trapping  and  fishing.  These  occu- 
pations, however,  must  not  be  carried  on  in 
such  manner  that  useful  or  rare  animal 
species  are  exterminated.  Article  four  states 
that  persons  and  corporations  have  the  right 
to  occupy  land  providing  that  the  same  is 
effectively  used  and  that  it  had  not  pre- 
viously been  occupied.  This  right  is  lost  if 
the  occupant  or  his  representative  fails  to 
remain'  on  the  place  several  years  in  suc- 
cession. Article  five  gives  permission  to 
establish  stations  for  weather  observations, 
telegraph  and  telephone,  and  establishments 
for  scientific  and  humanitarian  purposes. 
The  contracting  parties  may  by  joint  agree- 
ment make  such  modifications  in  the  agree- 
ment as  experiences  may  demand.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  are  submitted  to  the  Court  at 
The  Hague  and  the  document  is  irrevocable 
for  twenty  years  and  is  automatically  re- 
newed for  a  second  twenty-year  period  un- 
less intention  to  revoke  is  given  by  either 
party  at  least  two  years  before  execution. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814  and  a 
resolution  of  the  Norwegian  Storting  in 
1821  Norway  has  at  least  tacitly  implied 
the  sovereignty  of  Denmark  over  Green- 
land. Most  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  recognized  Danish  ownership  of 
Greenland,  the  United  States  doing  so  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.     Norway  is  the  only  state  that  has 


contested  the  Danish  proclamation  of  pos- 
session of  1921.  She  has  continued  to 
look  upon  East  Greenland  as  a  territory 
which  might  some  day  be  hers.  In  the  f 
treaty  of  1924  the  Danes  did  not  relinquish  " 
their  sovereignty  although  the  claim  is  ad- 
vanced by  Norway  that  the  territory  af- 
fected thereby  became  terra  nullius  or  a 
sort  of  no-man's-land,  open  for  occupation. 
Without  doubt  this  agreement  is  open  to 
different  interpretations  and  there  is  some 
justification  for  the  assertion  of  the  German 
Professor  Wohlgast  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  documents  in  the  field  of 
public  law. 

Evidences  of  111  Will 

The  issuance  of  the  recent  statement  of 
the  Polar  Council  of  course  brought  forth 
an  avalanche  of  comment.  The  Norwegian 
press  in  general  denounced  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  was  handled.  Morgen- 
bladet  characterized  the  incident  as  bun- 
gling foreign  policy  by  amateurs.  Ajten- 
posten  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Council 
was  seeking  sensation  and  hoped  that  Nor- 
way's position  had  not  been  weakened  by 
its  action.  Nationen,  the  government  or- 
gan, exonerated  the  government  and  held 
the  Council  wholly  responsible.  Tidens 
Tegn,  however,  thought  that  in  spite  of  all 
it  was  fortunate  that  the  matter  had  become 
acute  and  that  the  country  had  been  placed 
in  a  position  where  it  had  to  make  the  much- 
needed  decision.  The  Danish  press  spoke 
strongly  for  Denmark's  sovereignty  and 
took  offense  at  the  Norwegian  pretentions 
calling  them  an  international  insult.  In 
Sweden  opinion  was  practically  unanimous 
in  regretting  the  whole  incident,  deploring 
that  the  issue  should  be  sharpened  to  the 
point  where  international  machinery  might 
have  to  be  utilized  to  ease  the  tension. 

In  the  debate  that  arose  in  the  Storting 
the  Prime  Minister  and  acting  Foreign 
Minister,  Kolstad,  disavowed  the  action  of 
the  Polar  Council  in  taking  the  initiative 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
declared  that  the  government  had  admon- 
ished that  body  to  cease  making  any  state- 
ments unless  such  were  authorized  by  the 
ministry  or  proper  department.  It  seems 
a  bit  peculiar,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment could  wash  its  hands  entirely  clean  of 
the  matter  as  the  Foreign  Minister  or  his 
representative  has  a  seat  in  the  Polar  Coun- 
cil and  therefore  should  be  au  courant  as  to 
its  deliberations,  most  certainly  so  on  such 
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'<  hnportant  matters  as  this.     On  May  28th 
♦  the  government  held  a  secret  session  with 
fespect  to  the  Greenland  question  and  on 
the  following  day  the  whole  Storting  like- 
wise went  into  a  closed  session  on  the  issue. 

Comparative  Effects 

After  the  first  outburst  Denmark  received 
the  news  of  the  above  events  with  apparent 
calm.  The  writer  was  in  Copenhagen  just 
at  this  time  and  the  attitude  there  seemed 
to  be  to  wait  for  the  next  move  from  Oslo. 
The  outfitting  of  the  expedition  which  had 
caused  the  flurry  continued  and  plans  were 
completed  for  its  embarcation  in  the  middle 
of  June.  Prime  Minister  Stauning  of  Den- 
mark stated  that  the  world  as  a  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  Norway,  recognized  Den- 
mark's sovereignty  and  that  if  that  nation 
tried  to  encroach  upon  Danish  rights  in  any 
way  the  case  would  immediately  be  sub- 
mitted to  international  judicial  procedure. 
Stauning  also  pointed  out  that  the  Nor- 
wegians granted  Hoel  police  power  in  1930 
in  spite  of  Danish  protests  and  that  now  the 
Danes  were  vesting  similar  authority  in  Dr. 
Koch,  not  in  retaliation,  but  simply  because 
it  was  essential  for  good  order  and  because 
Denmark  obviously  could  not  countenance 
the  beginning  of  Norwegian  government  in 
territory  belonging  to  it.  The  Foreign 
Minister,  Dr.  Munch,  supported  the  defi- 
nite views  of  his  colleague. 

In  assessing  opinion  in  Norway  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  such  protests  as  were 
made  against  the  action  of  the  Polar  Coun- 
cil were  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  matter  had  been  broached.  There 
was  little  or  no  sentiment  against  the  claims 
set  forth  by  Norway.  That  is,  the  feeling 
was  merely  that  the  representations  as  to 
her  rights  in  this  territory  should  have 
been  made,  but  that  they  should  perhaps 
not  have  been  made  so  hurriedly  and  cer- 
tainly not  through  that  channel  but  rather 
through  those  ordinarily  provided  for  diplo- 
matic intercourse.  The  government  and 
Storting  went  no  further  than  to  declare 
the  formal  action  of  the  Council  inexpedi- 
ent. The  time  and  method  were  ill  chosen, 
that  is  all.  Tidens  Tegn,  Dagbladet,  Syt- 
tende  Mai,  Norges  Handels  og  Sjjartsti- 
dende  and  other  papers  strongly  supported 
Norwegian  occupation  of  East  Greenland 
and  many  organizations,  notably  Faedre- 
landslaget,  urged  that  annexation  take  place 
immediately. 


Added  to  this  sentiment  is  the  fact  that 
the  present  government  of  Norway  repre- 
sents the  country's  nationalistic  party. 
The  platform  of  the  Agricultural  Union 
party  states  that  "our  external  policy  is 
pointed  in  a  strong  national  direction.  Our 
ancient  rights  to  Greenland  and  our  fishing 
rights  in  the  polar  seas  must  be  maintained." 
It  is  the  only  party  platform  that  definitely 
takes  a  stand  on  this  matter. 

The  Norwegian  claims  are  based  not  so 
much  upon  public  law  as  upon  sentiment 
and  tradition.  It  is  felt,  and  perhaps  not 
without  considerable  justification,  that 
Norway  historically  as  well  as  morally  has 
a  better  claim  to  the  territory  than  Den- 
mark, which  only  through  its  mingling  with 
Norway  came  into  contact  with  this  north- 
ernly  island.  Both  the  first  and  second 
colonizations  of  Greenland  were  made  by 
Norwegians  and  as  early  as  1261  the  island 
was  taxed  by  the  Norwegian  Crown  and 
for  many  centuries  it  has  contributed  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  that  country.  Fish, 
furs  and  whale  products  have  come  to  Nor- 
way from  Greenland  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties as  the  years  have  gone  by.  The  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  Treaty  of  Kiel, 
the  fact  that  it  never  has  been  accepted  by 
Norway  and  that  the  agreement  of  1821 
to  some  extent  was  forced  upon  Norway 
by  the  Great  Powers,  are  other  things  add- 
ing weight  to  this  argument.  Several  press 
organs,  notably  Ajtenposten,  advances  the 
higher  authority  of  historical  and  moral 
rights  in  juxtaposition  to  the  more  or  less 
formalistic  points  of  international  law  upon 
which  Danish  possession  rests. 

The  Norwegians  fear  that  their  economic 
interests  would  be  seriously  affected  in  the 
event  of  effective  Danish  occupation  of 
East  Greenland.  At  present  there  are 
some  ninety  Norwegian  fishing  and  whaling 
huts  in  the  territory  in  question,  whereas 
Denmark  has  less  than  a  scant  half  dozen. 
Norway  also  states  that  her  fishing  and 
other  activities  in  this  area  as  permitted 
under  the  agreement  of  1924  furnishes  ade- 
quate legal  basis  for  occupation  although 
because  of  that  treaty  she  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  do  so.  The  Danish  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  given  assurances  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  encroach  upon  the 
treaty  rights  of  their  neighbors  and  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  protest  upon  this 
basis. 
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Further  Activities 

On  the  whole  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  there  was  no  serious  question  of  actual 
Norwegian  occupation  at  this  time.  Al- 
though such  a  move  was  sponsored  by  an 
activist  element  it  is  doubtful  if  the  step 
would  have  been  taken  had  not  the  events 
outlined  above  taken  place.  For  a  while 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Norwegians  would  per- 
mit the  Danish  expedition  to  proceed  with- 
out taking  definite  action,  that  Norway 
would  wait  and  later  make  its  formal  protest 
by  bringing  the  matter  before  an  interna- 
tional tribunal. 

Realizing,  however,  that  delay  might 
mean  effective  Danish  occupation  which 
might  not  be  easy  to  dislodge,  the  Nor- 
wegians decided  to  act  immediately  and  to 
present  the  Danes  with  a  jait  accompli. 
Accordingly  King  Haakon  on  July  10 
signed  a  governmental  decree  annexing  the 
territory  of  East  Greenland  between  the 
northern  latitudes  71°  30'  and  75°  40'. 
The  government  based  its  act  on  the  claim 
that  Norwegian  explorers  and  hunters  had 
already  taken  into  possession  this  three 
hundred  mile  coastal  stretch  between  the 
Carlsbad  and  Bessel  fjords.  The  annexa- 
tion may  be  considered  as  purely  technical 
and  was  taken  with  a  view  to  future  pro- 
ceedings at  The  Hague. 

Denmark  of  course  did  not  permit  the 
challenge  to  pass  unnoticed.  Announce- 
ment was  at  once  made  by  the  Danish 
Foreign  Office  that  it  would  lodge  a  protest 


at  the  World  Court,  saying  that  the 
decree  was  in  clear  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  1924.  On  July  11  a  complaint  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  charging  that  the  action  of 
Norwegian  hunters  and  the  proclamation 
of  occupation  from  Oslo  constituted  a  viola- 
tion of  Danish  rights  and  pleading  that  the 
occupation  be  declared  null  and  void. 

As  to   the   Outcome 

Altogether  it  seems  unfortunate  that  this 
altercation  should  have  been  allowed  to 
mar  the  peace  of  the  North.  The  Danes 
undoubtedly  now  regret  that  they  did  not 
make  Norwegian  recognition  of  their  sover- 
eignty a  condition  to  the  granting  of  the 
economic  privileges  in  1924.  But  as  that 
was  not  done  the  necessity  of  an  amicable 
settlement  is  now  acute.  It  would  be  most 
agreeable  if  the  two  countries  could  settle 
the  discord  by  a  simple  agreement,  say  the 
granting  of  extended  economic  rights  to 
Norway  also  on  the  western  coast  in  re- 
turn for  her  recognition  of  Danish  sover- 
eignty. But  matters  have  probably  gone 
too  far  for  this  now.  Norway  is  still  a 
young  country  and  as  is  always  the  case  in 
such  instances  her  new  blood  courses  fast 
through  the  body  politic  and  nationalism 
is  strong.  She  is  not  likely  to  retract  the 
step  just  taken  and  it  is  practically  certain 
that  a  bit  of  internationalism  will  have  to 
be  applied  before  goodwill  is  restored  in 
this  part  of  Europe. 


MACHINE-AGE 

By  Mary  C.  Stevens 

More  savage  than  beasts 

Is  man  .  .  .  with  sword  in  his  hand, 

Anger  in  his  heart. 


India  and  America 


By  J.  C.  Chatterji 


Director,    India    Academy    of    America;     formerly    Director    of    Oriental    Research 
to  tlie  Government    of   Kashmir,    India. 


THE  practical  qualities  of  American  cul- 
ture are  but  imperfectly  known  in  India. 
Knowledge  of  India's  vast  accumulation  of 
intellectual  and  philosophical  culture,  ac- 
quired during  thousands  of  years,  is  meager 
and  often  inaccurate  in  the  United  States. 
The  progress  of  civilization  requires  a  better 
understanding  of  India's  way  of  looking  at 
life  on  the  part  of  America  and  America's 
way  of  looking  at  life  on  the  part  of  India. 

What  India  Can  Best  Supply 

Will  Durant,  the  author  of  "The  Story  of 
Philosophy,"  recently  stated  that  his  study 
of  India's  culture  has  caused  him  to  realize 
that  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy 
about  which  the  West  has  long  been  wran- 
gling in  disagreement,  were  discovered,  ex- 
haustively analyzed  and  clarified  in  India 
thousands  of  years  ago.    He  also  stated  that 
the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  ideals  which 
were  the  dreams  of  his  earlier  years  was 
given  back  to  him  after  he  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  life  and  culture  of  India. 
The  basic  philosophy  of  India  conforms  in 
surprising  detail  with  discoveries  Western 
science  is  making  of  the  universe,  adding  to 
that  science  itself  spiritual  meanings  as  a 
logical  sequence,  and  indicating  at  the  same 
time  the  way  the  West  seems  destined  to  fol- 
low in  the  new  demand  for  a  reinterpretation 
of  human  values.     Western  thinkers,  like 
Einstein,  Eddington,  Jeans,  Milliken,  Over- 
street  and  others  of  the  front  rank,  are  work- 
ing a  revolution  in  the  conceptions  of  mat- 
ter, mind,   time,  space;    and  are  making 
thereby    imperative    an   understanding   of 
Hindu  thought  as  a  means  of  comprehend- 
ing the  new  principles  of  knowledge.     In 
the  words  of  Prof.  E.  Washburn  Hopkins, 
"India's  outlook  on  life  may  in  essentials 
be  that  which  modern  scientific  thought  is 
almost  prepared  to  adopt." 

But  it  is  not  in  the  field  of  philosophic 
thinking  alone  or  in  that  concerning  human 
values  only — fields  in  which  India  has  ad- 
mittedly excelled  greatly — that  a  study  at>d 
understanding   of    India's    culture    should 


prove  useful  now.  In  the  matter  of  art,  too, 
India  has  made  important  contributions, 
which  are  being  recognized  more  fully  every 
day  by  leading  authorities  in  the  matter. 
The  art  forms,  therefore,  of  India  should 
also  be  studied  anew  and  widely — more  so 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case — if  there  is 
to  be  a  proper  understanding  in  matters 
spiritual  between  India  and  America. 

What  Is  Most  Needed  from  America 

At  the  same  time  in  practical  ways  of 
progressive  improvement  for  humanity  the 
United  States  leads  the  world.  Higher 
standards  of  living,  increase  in  technical 
skill,  peristent  improvement  in  methods  of 
industrial  activities  of  all  kinds  are  more 
conspicuous  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  utilitarian  spirit  of 
America  gives  to  the  United  States  un- 
doubted leadership  in  this  field. 

The  India  Academy 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  there  has 
been  organized  the  India  Academy  of  Amer- 
ica to  stimulate  an  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  India  to  the 
advantage  of  the  culture  of  each.  For 
America  a  better  understanding  of  India's 
contributions  to  human  thought  will  mean 
a  broadened  outlook  on  life  and  a  forward 
step  in  human  progress.  As  America  is 
looking  for  additional  human  values  in  terms 
that  India  can  supply,  so  India,  for  her  part, 
is  now  preparing  to  advance  in  ways  of  prac- 
tical development  which  will  mean  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  era  in  her  age-old  history.  India 
looks  to  America  for  inspiration  in  the  prac- 
ticalities of  life,  and  hopes,  for  her  part,  to 
make  repayment  in  some  measure  by  famil- 
iarizing America  with  those  Hindu  interpre- 
tations of  existence  which  are  recognized  by 
the  thoughtful  all  over  the  world  as  pro- 
found philosophic  truths. 

The  Mysterious  Link  Between  India 
and  America 

This  exchange  of  ideas  and  ideals  and  the 
development  thereby  of  a  closer  association 
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and  helpful  cooperation  between  India  and 
America  for  the  cultural  benefit  of  mankind, 
would  seem  to  have  been  designed  from  the 
very  beginning.  For,  as  Walt  Whitman  vi- 
sioned  it,  there  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
accident  in  the  discovery  of  America  as  an 
incident  in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  passage  to 
India;  the  newly  discovered  country  was 
even  mistaken  for  a  time  for  India,  and  the 
aborigines  of  the  New  World  were  called 
"Indians,"'  a  name  which  persists  to  this 
day  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  way 
America  came  to  be  known  to  Europe.  At 
any  rate,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  this  generally  overlooked 
fact;  namely,  that  it  was  the  fame  of  India's 
wealth  and  wisdom  and  consequent  search 
on  the  part  of  Medieval  Europe  for  a  west- 
ern passage  to  India,  that  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  It  is  a  fact  which  probably 
has  a  far  deeper  purpose  in  it  than  is  as  yet 
apparent  to  most — a  purpose  which  will  per- 
haps be  fulfilled  best  by  what  Prof.  John 
Dewey  has  called  a  "spiritual  exchange"  and 
a  closer  cultural  cooperation  between  India, 
the  most  ancient  yet  still  vigorous  represent- 
ative of  the  East,  and  America  the  latest 
and  most  progressive  humanity  of  the  West. 

Recent     Archeological     Discoveries     in     Asia 

Minor  and  the  Indus  Valley  Make  a 

Resurvey  of  Relations  Necessary 

There  is  another  important  reason,  hith- 
erto only  very  imperfectly  recognized,  why 
the  culture  of  India  in  its  widest  sense  and 
in  its  worldwide  intercultural  relations,  both 
past  and  present,  should  be  studied  and 
made  known  more  extensively  in  the  West 
than  has  till  now  been  the  case.  There  was 
a  time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  people  in 
the  West  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Occident  was  the  progeny,  exclu- 
sively, of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  the 
only  Asiatic  influence  which  had  anything 
to  do  with  its  growth  was  the  culture  of  the 
Hebrews;  and  that,  therefore,  in  order  to 
understand  Western  culture  it  was  entirely 
unnecessary  to  travel  beyond  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  excepting  a 
short  journey  farther  east  into  Palestine 
But  it  is  now  fully  admitted  that  the  cul- 
tures of  Greece,  Rome  and  Palestine  can  not 
themselves  be  understood  fully  without  ref- 
erence to  Crete,  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 
Even  this  recognition,  however,  did  not 
bring  India  and  the  farther  East  any  nearer 


to  the  West.  They  continued  still  to  be  re- 
garded as  lands  which,  insofar  as  any  cul- 
tural relations  with  the  West  in  the  past 
were  concerned,  might  as  well  have  been  on 
a  different  planet.  But  the  recent  archeolog- 
ical discoveries  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Indus  Valley  in  India  have  made  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  even  the  ancient  culture? 
of  western  Asia,  which  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  cultures  of  Egypt,  Crete  and  the 
Greco-Roman  world,  can  not  possibly  be 
understood  fully  without  a  more  accurate 
and  wider  knowledge  of  the  ancient  cultures 
of  India. 

The  Hittites  and  India 

To  take  only  one  example:  The  monu- 
ments of  the  Hittites,  who  ruled  a  vast  em- 
pire— probably  two  empires — and  undoubt- 
edly exercised  a  far  greater  influence  on  the 
culture  of  the  Hebrews  than  would  appear 
from  the  scanty  Hittite  reference  in  the 
Bible,  can  not  possibly  be  appreciated  in 
full,  except  in  the  light  of  the  culture  of 
India,  as  has  been  pointed  out  recently  by 
Professor  Garstang  of  Oxford. 

The  Hebrews  and  India 

And  if  a  study  of  India's  ancient  cultures 
is  admittedly  necessary  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Hittite  culture  with  which 
the  Hebrews  had  such  close  relations,  the 
same  study  may  prove  to  be  of  an  equal 
value  in  the  understanding  of  some  of  the 
still  obscure  problems  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Hebrews  themselves. 

Nor  is  there  anything  inherently  impos- 
sible in  this.  We  now  definitely  know  that 
a  language  allied  to,  at  any  rate  influenced 
by,  Vedic  Sanskrit  was  spoken  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  15th  century  B.  C.  and  perhaps  in  still 
earlier  times;  that  in  those  days  some  form 
of  a  Vedic  cult  flourished  among  the  Hit- 
tites, which  is  proved  conclusively  from 
Hittite  records  themselves  containing  names 
of  V^edic  deities;  and  that  finally  the  rulers 
at  least,  if  not  the  whole  population,  of 
Mitanni  (i.  e.,  what  is  now  northern  Syria) 
were  Aryan  in  race  and  religion  and  were  in 
very  intimate  contact  with  both  the  Hittite 
and  the  Egyptian  peoples  and  therefore,  no 
doubt,  also  with  the  Hebrews  about  the  tra- 
ditional days  of  Moses. 

And  if  the  Hebrews  and  a  certain  section 
of  the  Aryans  were  thus  in  mutual  contact, 
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direct  or  indirect,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  no  influence  on  one  an- 
other. On  the  contrary,  there  are  clear 
traces  of  the  Semitic  influence  in  the  Vedic 
tradition,  as  for  instance  in  the  word 
taimaxta  which  means  a  great  sea  serpent 
and  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  Semitic 
sources. 

India  and  the  Gypsies 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  the  Gypsies.  They  speak 
a  language  that  is  closely  allied  to  the  Vedic 
and  Sanskritic  languages  of  India,  so  much 
so  that  in  consequence  of  this  they  are  re- 
garded as  having  come  from  India.  But  in 
the  light  of  the  new  evidence  discovered  in 
Asia  Minor,  showing  the  presence  in  Asia 
Minor  in  Hittite  times  of  an  Indo-Aryan  and 
Vedic  culture  and  language,  this  need  not 
necessarily  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary. 
in  view  of  the  facts  {a)  that  according  to 
one  authority  the  gypsies  are  connected  with 
a  sect  of  the  "Melkhi-Zedekites"  living  in 
Asia  Minor  near  Phrygia  and  Lycaonio;  and 
{b)  that  their  name,  Atzigan,  would  be  ade- 
quately and  very  simply  accounted  for  by 
referring  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  what 
is  still  called  Zigana,  not  far  removed  from 
Phrygia  (to  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea),  the 
Gypsies  may  have  really  come  from  Asia 
Minor,  rather  than  from  India.  If  so,  their 
own  tradition  that  they  came  from  what 
they  call  "Little  Egypt"  would  be  invested 
with  a  new  interest  and  may,  when  studied 
anew  in  comparison  with  certain  incidents 
and  facts  mentioned  in  the  Rig  Veda,  throve 
a  new  light  not  only  on  the  Rig  Veda  itself, 
01  which  the  geography  can  not  possibly  be 
identified  in  India,  but  also  on  the  story  of 
the  Exodus  between  which,  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  story  as  told  in  the  "Ten  Kings" 
section  of  the  Rig  Veda  on  the  other,  there 
seems  to  be  a  remarkable  likeness. 

In  any  case,  if  the  Gypsies  are  found  to 
have  come  from  Asia  Minor,  they  might  be 
only  remnants  of  those  Indo-European 
peoples  who  had  settlements  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  Hittite  days  and  no  doubt  for  cen- 
turies afterwards. 

India  and  the  West  in  the  Greco-Roman  and 
Early  Christian  Days 

It  is  not  only  in  these  early  periods  that 
the  culture  of  the  West,  at  any  rate  of 
western  Asia,  had  contacts  with  the  culture 


of  India  as  represented  by  some  of  its  Vedic 
forms.  This  contact  may  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  maintained  throughout  the  ages, 
even  though  we  have  as  yet  no  indubitable 
evidence  for  it  till  we  come  down  to  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  We  can  gather, 
however,  that  even  before  his  days  there 
must  have  been  trade  relations  between 
Greece  and  India;  that  there  were  Indian 
soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Persians  who 
fought  against  Greece;  and  that  Persia, 
which  had  contacts  with  Greece,  was  in 
close  touch  with  northwest  India.  But  if 
the  evidence  of  any  direct  relations  between 
India  and  the  Grecian  world  before  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  scanty — practically  un- 
known so  far — there  can  be  little  question 
of  such  relations  continuing  unbroken  since 
Alexander's  march  into  the  Punjab  in  the 
north  of  India.  We  know  that  Chandra 
Gupta,  the  grandfather  of  the  great  Emperor 
Asoka,  married  a  daughter  of  Selecus,  Alex- 
ander's General,  and  later  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors as  ruler  of  a  part  of  his  divided  em- 
pire; that  Asoka,  in  the  third  century  B.  C, 
sent  out  "missionaries"  to  preach  "good-life" 
in  Hellenistic  states  as  far  west  as  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  and  perhaps  also  in  Alexan- 
dria; that  Apolloniu  of  Tyana,  who  was  born 
some  years  before  the  Christian  era  and  was 
famous  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  those  days, 
visited  India  and  resided  there  for  a  time  in 
a  temple  of  which  the  remains  have  been 
unearthed  recently  just  outside  of  what  was 
once  the  famous  city  of  Taxila  whose  king 
made  treaty  with  Alexander;  that  there 
were  several  princes  of  Greek  origin  who 
ruled  over  parts  of  northwest  India  after  the 
days  of  Alexander  and  Saleucus  and  one  of 
them,  Manander,  who  reigned  about  the  end 
of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  B.  C,  was  a  patron  of  Buddhism, 
appearing  in  Buddhist  tradition  as  King 
Milinda;  that  at  a  later  date  a  Greek,  Heli- 
odoru  by  name,  erected  a  votive  pillar  to  the 
glory  of  Vishnu  in  a  town  in  central  India; 
that  there  was  between  China  and  the  Ro- 
man empire  a  thriving  trade  in  silk  which 
passed  through  central  Asian  regions  at  the 
time  entirely  Buddhistic  and  dominantly 
under  the  influence  of  India;  that  in  the 
story  of  Balaam  and  Josaphat,  Josaphat, 
who  may  be  called  an  official  saint  of  the 
Christian  Church,  is  only  Buddha  in  a  dif- 
ferent garb;  that  Saint  Christopher  is  like- 
wise perhaps  only  another  Buddhist  charac- 
ter adapted  and  adopted  into  the  Christian 
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Church ;  and  that  there  is  the  tradition  that 
the  Apostle  Thomas  himself  visited  India 
and  founded  there,  in  the  south  of  India,  a 
Christian  Church  which  continues  to  flourish 
to  this  day. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  already 
well-known  facts  which,  while  proving  a  pro- 
longed interchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  be- 
tween India  and  the  West  since  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great  down  to  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  also  challenge  a  further 
research  into  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  in  this  field  still  a  number  of  problems 
which  require  solution.  There  is,  for  in 
stance,  the  problem  of  the  remarkable  simi- 
larity in  regard  to  specific  points  between  the 
system  of  the  Jainas  of  India  and  that  of  the 
Stoics,  not  to  say  of  the  similarity  between 
the  name  Zeno,  of  the  traditional  founder  of 
Stoicism,  and  the  designation  Jaina.  A  sec- 
ond problem  consists  in  that  marked  simi- 
larity which  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  be- 
tween the  Greek  conceptions  of  the  four 
"elements,"  the  ether  and  atoms  on  the  one 
hand,  and  respective  conceptions  in  Brah- 
manic  and  Buddhistic  philosophy  on  the 
other.  There  is  again,  take  one  more  ex- 
ample, the  problem  of  the  similarity  between 
the  ancient  Hindu  science  of  medicine  and 
the  Greek  Hippocratic  system,  including  the 
astounding  fact  that  the  name  Hippocrates 
(derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  Greek  words 
hippos,  horse,  and  kratus,  strong)  reminds 
one  strongly  not  only  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "horse  strength"  section  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  medicine,  but  also  of  the  divine  heal- 
ing twins  called,  in  the  Vedas,  Ashvins,  who 
obviously  had  something  to  do  with  "horses" 
{ashva  meaning  horse),  whether  actual  or 
symbolic. 

All  these  questions  are  awaiting  further 
investigation  and  elucidation. 

India  and  China  and  Japan 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  study 
of  India,  her  life  and  culture,  namely,  that 
relating  to  China  and  Japan.  It  is  an  aspect 
in  which  America  should  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  view  of  her  close  contact  with  these 
Far  Eastern  countries.  The  culture  of  China 
and  Japan  can  never  be  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  without  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  thought  and  culture  of  India,  with 
which  the  life,  thought  and  art  of  China  and 
Japan  and  their  offshots  have  been  inti- 


mately connected,  certainly  from  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  and  in  all 
probability  from  still  earlier  times.  In  other 
words,  one  of  the  chief  aids  if  not  the  only 
key  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  life  and 
culture  of  the  Sino- Japanese  world  is  to  be 
found  in  India. 

India  and  Iranic  Culture 

Once  more  India  is  the  present  home  of 
the  majority  and  the  most  enlightened  sec- 
tion of  the  still  remaining  representatives  of 
the  Avestic  culture  of  Iran  and  of  Zoro- 
aster's teachings  which  had  so  much  to  do 
with  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  can  now 
be  studied  best,  at  any  rate  most  advan- 
tageously, among  the  Par  sees  there. 

India  and  Other  Cultures 

India  again  is  one  of  the  most  important 
centers  of  Islamic  culture  and  contains  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  as  pro- 
duced by  that  culture. 

Nor  is  Judaistic  culture  entirely  unrepre- 
sented in  India.  On  the  contrary  there  are 
still  living  in  the  western  coast  regions  of 
India  and  their  neighborhood,  Hebrews  who 
came  into  India  centuries  ago,  and  they 
represent  a  phase  of  Judaism  which  may  be 
studied  with  advantage. 

India  and  Christian  Culture 

Last  but  not  least,  India  has  something  to 
say  about  the  current  Christian  culture,  too. 
Besides  being  the  home  of  one  of  the  oldest 
sections  of  Christianity,  traditionally  traced 
back  to  the  Apostle  Thomas  himself,  India 
is  the  one  country  where  Christianity  today, 
in  its  contact  with  Hindu  life  and  philoso- 
phy, is  itself  receiving  a  new  interpretation 
which  is  not  only  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive from  the  scientific  standpoint  of 
historical  and  comparative  studies  in  re- 
ligion, but  may  be  productive  of  as  profound 
a  result  for  the  world  at  large  as  was  the 
earfier  contact  of  Christianity  with  Greek 
philosophy  for  the  nations  of  Europe. 

India  as  the  Main  Cultural  Link  Between  the 
East  and  the  "West 

India  thus  happens  to  be  not  only  a  "liv- 
ing museum"  providing  most  promising  and 
fruitful  opportunities  for  the  study  of  prac- 
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tically  all  the  cultures  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
also  the  country  which  can  be  truly  spoken 
of  as  the  most  natural,  if  not  the  most 
powerful  connecting  link  between  the  whole 
of  the  East  and  West.  She  therefore  deserves 
consideration  not  only  from  an  historic  point 
of  view,  but  also  as  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  the  present  world  culture 
as  a  united  whole,  which  the  internationally 


minded   America,    above    all   others,    un- 
doubtedly seeks  to  achieve. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  culture  of  India,  ancient  and  yet  even 
now  a  mighty  living  force,  should  be  studied 
anew  and  extensively  and  why  there  should 
be  "spiritual  exchange"  between  the  East 
and  the  West  generally  and  between  India 
and  America  specially. 
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"OUR  YOUTH  AND  WORLD  ORDER" 

By  JACKSON  H.   RALSTON 

(Dr.  Ralston  was  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  first  dispute  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague.  He  was  Umpire  for  the  Italian  Claims  against  Venezuela  before  the  mixed  tribunal  at  Caracas. 
He  is  Lecturer  at  Stanford  University.  He  is  the  author  of  "International  Arbitral  Law  and  Procedure";  "Democ- 
racy's International  Law";  "Law  and  Procedure  of  International  Tribunals";  "International  Arbitration  from 
,thens  to  Locarno." — Editor.) 


Within  the  limits  of  a  short  paper,  it  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  treat  of  our  youth 
and  world  order  in  a  very  general  fashion 
only,  and  to  call  attention  briefly  to  only 
some  of  the  factors  seemingly,  of  pressing 
moment.  If  world  order  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance and  advantage — and  after  the  re- 
cent experience  of  disorder  in  which  the 
world  has  indulged  it  can  scarcely  seem 
otherwise — one  of  the  first  things  to  con- 
sider is  one's  own  natural  method  of  ap- 
proach to  bring  about  and  to  maintain  such 
a  condition. 

Patriotism 

We  are  asked  very  frequently  to  be  patri- 
otic, above  all  things  100%  American,  and 
if  this  quality  be  desirable  from  a  world 
standpoint,  its  veritable  characteristics  de- 
serve at  least  a  casual  examination.  There 
is  the  story  of  an  Arkansas  treasurer  under 
whose  supervision  funds  had  disappeared. 
Of  his  speech  of  defense  of  himself  it  was 
said  afterwards  that  he  did  not  exactly  ex- 
plain what  had  become  of  the  funds  in  his 
charge,  but  he  paid  a  glorious  tribute  to 
the  American  eagle.  Evidently  patriotism 
of  this  sort  has  its  limitations.  The  kind 
of  patriotism  which  looks  to  immediate 
pecuniary  benefit  and  the  putting  of  money 
in  the  pockets  of  the  American  people  at 
the  expense  of  neighboring  peoples  will 
always  have  its  limitations.  Such  patrio- 
tism may  lead  to  dollars  in  the  present,  only 
to  bring  in  its  train  revenges  disastrous  to 
all  concerned. 

Youth  must  be  led  to  look  at  world  prob- 
lems in  a  broad  way,  after  all  best  illustra- 


ted by  the  enlightened  self-interest  we  must 
display  in  the  management  of  our  ordinary 
public  affairs,  where  we  place  our  offering 
upon  the  altar  of  public  interest,  with  the 
belief  that  our  sure  reward  must  come  in  the 
advanced  prosperity  of  all,  in  which  we 
share. 

If  we  transfer  the  scene  of  action  to  the 
world  of  nations,  we  shall  find  that  in  the 
end  our  apparent,  though  not  real,  sacrifice 
will  be  recompensed  by  the  prosperity  of 
our  neighbors,  in  which  prosperity  our 
sharing  is  assured.  Truly  enlightened  self- 
interest,  not  the  immediately  selfish  va- 
riety— the  nation  being  the  party  in  action 
— will  open  the  most  promising  vistas. 

Patriotism,  like  charity,  must  begin  at 
home;  so  we  begin  at  home,  as  indeed  we 
must,  since  our  first  dealings  are  with  our 
immediate  neighbors.  But  in  a  national 
sense  we  cannot  be  just  except  as  to  other 
nations.  As  patriots,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, how  may  we  treat  other  nations  as 
we  would  be  treated  ourselves?  This  would 
lead  us  to  inquire  as  to  the  effects  of  certain 
types  of  protectionism  and  nationalism 
with  which  at  times  our  own  and  many 
other  countries  have  been  afflicted,  each 
country  striving  to  gain  monetary  advan- 
tages at  the  expense  of  others,  and  all  in  the 
end  becoming  involved  in  misfortunes. 

This  is  not  in  any  wise  to  inveigh  against 
patriotism  itself — it  is  rather  to  base  pa- 
triotism upon  broad  considerations,  reflect- 
ing that  one  nation  cannot  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  depriving  the  citizens  of  another 
nation  of  their  natural  right  of  trade  and 
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commerce  without  in  the  end  itself  being 
the  sufferer.  The  purest  patriotism  knows 
no  artificial  boundary  lines,  but  demands 
the  doing  of  that  which  tends  to  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind. 

International   Law 

In  the  interest  of  world  order,  to  which 
I  ask  young  men  and  young  women  to 
devote  themselves,  I  bespeak  attention  to 
the  study  of  real  international  law.  I  know 
this  term  is  one  of  forbidding  sound.  One 
is  apt  to  think  of  it  as  something  afar  off 
and  difficult  of  apprehension.  To  my  mind 
this  should  be  far  from  the  truth,  although 
at  present  it  is  enveloped  in  high-sounding 
words,  such  as  "sovereignty,"  "independ- 
ence," "prestige,"  "laws  of  war,"  of  "neu- 
trality," of  "belligerency,"  etc.  But  if  one 
would  know  the  truth  about  international 
law,  one  has  only  to  consider  that  nations 
are  but  aggregations  of  men;  that  the  law 
which  should  govern  such  aggregations 
cannot  rightfully  be  essentially  different 
from  that  which  governs  relations  between 
neighbors;  that  all  the  lofty  words  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  but  hollow  and 
pretentious  facades  if  they  are  made  to 
mean  something  to  which  we  are  not  ac- 
customed in  our  every-day  life.  Youth 
must  bear  in  mind  that  sovereignty  can  no 
more  exist  in  a  nation  in  its  dealings  with 
fellow  nations  than  a  person  can  possess 
sovereignty  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow 
man;  that  a  nation  in  a  family  of  nations 
can  rightfully  no  more  exercise  independ- 
ence than  a  man  can  in  the  town  of  which 
he  is  a  part ;  that  prestige  is  a  favorite  word 
with  a  bullying  nation ;  that  the  laws  of  war 
are  not  laws  at  all,  but  customs  of  miti- 
gated brutality  nations  sometimes  find  it 
advisable  to  accept  in  bloody  encounters; 
that  control  by  belligerents  of  neutral 
countries  are  infractions  of  natural  right. 

Failure  to  recognize  the  essential  hollow- 
ness  of  many  precepts  of  accepted  interna- 
tional law  has  led  to  numerous  violations 
of  world  order  in  the  past,  and  one  will 
waste  no  time  if  one  devotes  critical  study 
to  this  subject,  testing  every  grandiloquent 
word. 

It  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years 
that  the  world  has  begun  to  appreciate  in 
any  measure  the  fundamental  truth  of 
that  which  I  have  undertaken  to  express  in 
a  few  words.      Only  within  a  short  period 


have  nations  begun  to  discover  that  they 
cannot  live  without  responsibility  to  their 
neighbors ;  that  the  world  is  growing  too 
small  in  the  relations  between  nations,  too 
close  and  complicated  to  allow  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  old  forms  of  life,  where  each 
nation  was  a  segregated  community  which 
could  deal  at  arm's  length  with  all  the  rest; 
that  evil  effects  necessarily  accompany  the 
following  of  old  manners  of  national  life 
now  that  all  are  drawn  together  in  speedy 
communication. 

Foundations  in  Order 

It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  when 
States  first  passed  laws  against  such  crimes 
as  murder  and  robbery  they  had  no  idea  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  abstract  morality. 
Their  ideas  on  such  a  subject  were  too 
crude  to  be  embodied  in  any  code  of  con- 
duct as  morals.  The  end  sought  to  be  at- 
tained was  not  the  preservation  of  individ- 
ual life  or  ownership.  Men  generally 
realized,  however,  that  such  offenses  were 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  orderly 
society,  and  disturbing  in  their  effects.  The 
idea  is  today  expressed  in  the  conclusion 
of  indictments — "against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  State  and  contrary  to  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided," 
not  "contrary  to  the  principles  of  morality 
and  right  living."  We  shall  find  ourselves 
approaching  a  similar  conditions  in  the 
lives  of  nations.  We  shall  find  war  de- 
nounced, not  as  an  immoral  or  unchristian 
or  inhuman  process,  but  one  interfering  with 
the  orderly  intercourse  of  the  nations,  and 
therefore  the  subject  of  international  con- 
demnation. 

Evidences  of  Advance 

The  proof  of  recent  progress  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  in  itself  tending  to  wor'd 
order,  will  be  manifest  enough  when  I  call 
attention  to  a  few  considerations.  Within 
thirty-two  years  the  first  truly  international 
conference  discussing  world  peace  was  held 
at  The  Hague  at  the  initiative  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  This  resulted  in  a  number 
of  conventions  intended  to  regularize  the 
relations  between  nations,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  covered  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  by  arbitration.  This 
was  followed  eight  years  later  in  1907  by  a 
second  conference  which  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree  perfected  the  work  of  the  first, 
and  drafted,  largely  under  American  direc- 1 
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tion,  a  project  for  a  World  Court.  This, 
however,  came  to  nothing,  because  of  the 
then  impossibihty  of  agreeing  upon  a 
method  of  electing  judges.  Following  these 
two  steps  of  an  important  nature  tending 
toward  world  order,  the  World  War  from 
1914  to  1918  interrupted  progress.  It  is  an 
interesting  circumstance  that  after  an  un- 
paralleled outbreak  of  disorder  the  pendu- 
lum of  events  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  taking  the  greatest  step  toward  world 
order  history  has  even  known.  We  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican initiative  and  insistence  more  than 
any  other  one  cause  brought  about  the 
Covenant  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with 
the  formation  of  the  Lreague  of  Nations, 
followed  by  the  institution  of  the  World 
Court.  The  nations  began  to  recognize 
that  if  a  check  were  to  be  placed  upon  their 
conflicting  ambitions  and  policies,  it  could 
only  be  done  by  mutual  and  general  action. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  while  the 
United  States  was  most  prominent  in  bring- 
ing about  the  great  result  achieved  in  the 
formation  of  the  League  and  the  World 
Court,  it  is  yet  backward  in  joining  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  their  practical 
operation.  The  world  order  which  we  so 
much  desire  is  by  our  own  action  left  in  a 
state  of  somewhat  unstable  equilibrium. 
This  we  may  say,  although  recognizing  for 
the  time  being  that  despite  our  inaction  or 
hostility  a  real  advance  has  been  made. 

For  these  institutions  which  we  helped  to 
create  and  then  refused  to  participate  in, 
it  may  be  argued,  have  prevented  already 
several  wars  and  have  brought  about  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  in  itself  discourages 
war.  The  moral  effect  of  an  International 
Court  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  Court 
within  a  nation,  and  just  as  the  possibility 
of  resort  to  a  legal  tribunal  prevents  con- 
flicts between  men  and  puts  out  of  question 
any  idea  of  bloody  struggle,  so  a  like  tri- 
bunal between  nations  produces  a  like  ef- 
fect. 

But  the  effects  of  the  League  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  immediate  operation 
of  the  instrumentalites  provided  by  or 
through  it.  The  representatives  of  the  na- 
tions have  grown  accustomed  to  meeting 
together,  facing  each  other,  and  threshing 
out  their  mutual  differences  and  difficulties, 
with  a  hitherto  unknown  degree  of  frank- 
ness in  exposing  their  motives  and  objects. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  illustration  of  the 


results  to  be  brought  about  by  close  asso- 
ciation is  shown  in  the  Locarno  Pacts.  In 
them,  representatives  of  the  great  nations 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  meeting 
around  a  table,  constructed  the  most  posi- 
tive obstacles  in  the  way  of  further  armed 
conflicts  between  each  other.  Germany 
recognized  absolutely  the  inviolability  of 
the  French  and  Belgian  frontiers,  and  as  to 
its  Eastern  frontiers,  while  not  admitting 
that  such  frontiers  were  satisfactory,  agreed 
that  there  should  be  no  rectification  at- 
tempted by  war.  More  than  this,  the  na- 
tions concerned  agreed  to  the  peaceful 
settlements  of  all  differences  between  them, 
providing,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  ref- 
erence to  arbitration,  the  World  Court  and 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  To 
these  are  added  the  formation  of  Concilia- 
tion Commissions,  with  ample  time  to  in- 
quire and  report  before  too  serious  difficul- 
ties arose  between  parties  to  the  Pacts. 
When  these  pacts  were  signed,  a  great  for- 
ward stride  was  taken  toward  insuring  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Following  these  great  accomplishments 
(and  I  have  referred  to  but  a  few  of  many) 
we  have  the  Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact, 
concurred  in  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
renouncing  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  and  only  permitting  the  ex- 
istence of  wars  of  national  defense.  We 
have  to  confront  the  fact  that  no  suitable 
method  has  yet  been  found  for  determining 
when  conditions  of  self-defense  arise,  and 
that  the  Kellogg-Briand  Treaty  adds  but 
little,  if  anything,  to  antecedent  disposi- 
tions. Nevertheless,  it  is  the  expression  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  for  peace,  and  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  steps  of  real  world-wide  advantage. 

We  hav6  witnessed  a  steady  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  of 
International  Justice.  Wide  categories  of 
disputes  may  now  go  almost  automatically 
to  the  Court  for  settlement,  other  methods 
failing,  and  even  the  great  powers  are  in  a 
measure  ceasing  to  rely  upon  their  physical 
strength  to  enforce  their  views  and  accept- 
ing judicial  determination  in  almost  all 
cases. 

Along  with  all  the  facts  of  which  I  have 
spoken  there  has  been  witnessed  a  growth 
in  the  most  important  field  of  Commissions 
of  Inquiry.  The  Commissions  provided 
for  by  the  Locarno  Pact  were  of  inquiry 
and  conciliation.    The  great  nations  of  the 
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world  now  quite  universally  have  created 
between  each  other  Commissions  of  In- 
quiry whose  services  can  be  invoked  when- 
ever any  question  of  serious  moment  arises 
between  them.  The  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sions is  to  report  all  the  facts  attendant 
upon  the  dispute,  although  incapable  in 
themselves  of  giving  judgment.  For  the 
suggestion  of  the  institution  of  such  Com- 
missions before  the  existence  of  any  actual 
difficulty,  and  for  the  requirement  that  no 
hostile  step  shall  be  taken  until  such  Com- 
missions have  completed  their  reports,  the 
world  is  indebted  to  William  J.  Bryan,  who 
put  his  ideas  in  treaty  form  with  various 
nations  shortly  after  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  in  1913.  Since  then,  with  modifi- 
cations and  exceptions,  the  principle  has 
grown  to  receive  large  recognition.  In  it- 
self, it  constitutes  an  important  bulwark 
against  the  growth  of  international  difficul- 
ties into  war. 

Discouraging    Left-overs 

Granting  all  that  I  have  said  so  far  rela- 
tive to  the  machinery  for  peace  which  has 
come  into  vogue  within  about  thirty  years, 
the  question  may  arise  how  it  happens  that 
there  is  so  much  talk  of  war.  It  is  of  course 
dangerous  to  assume  the  role  of  prophet, 
and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  do  so  with- 
out reservations,  but  there  are  some  con- 
siderations to  which  I  shall  invite  atten- 
tion. When,  for  thousands  of  years,  men 
have  regarded  war  as  the  natural  and  logi- 
cal solution  of  differences  between  nations, 
it  is  not  readily  that  they  recognize  the 
fact  that  such  a  point  of  view  is  becoming 
archaic.  The  old  diplomatic  dog  who  felt 
that  his  diplomacy  could  only  have  force  in 
so  far  as  it  was  backed  up  by  guns  has 
found  trouble  in  learning  the  newer  tricks 
of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  He  will  growl, 
even  though  his  movements  are  chained. 
It  is  no  longer,  however,  possible  for  him 
to  attack  an  enemy  in  the  face  of  the  dis- 
approval of  the  world,  nor  can  be  afford  to 
break  all  the  promises  into  which  it  is  found 
he  has  entered. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  armaments  of  the  world  have 
increased  since  the  last  war.  Partly  is  this 
the  result  of  the  nervousness  consequent 
upon  the  happening  of  such  a  tremendous 
catastrophe,  a  nervousness  which  has  hardly 
begun  to  wear  off,  although  the  causes  of 
it  are  to  some  degree  already  disappearing. 


Again  we  are  assured  that  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  left  the  world  with  many  sore 
spots.  True  this  is,  but  after  ten  years  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many  of  the 
sores  are  curing  themselves,  and  others  will 
be  cured  in  the  years  of  peace  we  may  ex- 
pect to  follow.  We  may  remind  ourselves 
that  in  1870  parts  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
were  taken  away  from  France,  much  to  the 
sorrow  of  France  and  those  who  lost  French 
citizenship.  Nevertheless,  such  were  the 
softening  effects  of  time  that  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  lost  French  citizenship 
in  1870  did  not  particularly  rejoice  over 
acquiring  it  forty-eight  years  later,  while 
the  intervening  years  had  materially  dimin- 
ished French  chagrin  over  the  original  loss. 
So  may  we  expect  that  many  of  the  ani- 
mosities of  today  which  are  so  tender  over 
some  divisions  of  territory  in  Europe  will, 
as  the  years  go  by,  be  assuaged. 

Another  hopeful  situation  may  arise  from 
the  suggestion  of  a  United  States  of  Eu- 
rope, so  far  as  custom  houses  are  concerned 
and  in  other  respects,  insisted  upon  by 
Briand.  True  it  is  that  he  and  other 
Frenchmen  have  of  late  found  fault  with 
Germany  and  Austria  for  taking  him  too 
quickly  at  his  word  and  acting  on  their  own 
behalf  in  forming  a  customs  union.  This 
the  French  fear  will  grow  into  a  political 
union.  For  the  present,  fear  of  such  a 
union  may  be  unfounded,  but  in  the  long 
run  Germany  and  Austria  cannot  success- 
fully be  kept  apart.  The  elements  work- 
ing for  unity  are  too  strong.  Against  the 
natural  course  of  events  French  anxiety  can 
scarcely  prevail. 

We  have  considered,  briefly,  it  is  true, 
some  of  the  larger  elements  affecting  world 
order  as  between  natiorial  governments. 
The  picture  furnished  us  would  appear  flat- 
tering, and  incline  one  to  be  optimistic 
rather  than  pessimistic  with  regard  to  world 
order.  We  have  seen  the  steady  advance- 
ment in  machinery  for  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace.  Commissions  of  Inquiry  and 
Conciliation,  the  World  League,  the  World 
Court — to  which  let  us  hope  America  will 
soon  be  a  party — the  present  predilection 
for  peace,  even  the  poverty  of  the  world, 
all  tend  in  the  one  direction.  Commerce, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  the  struggle  for 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  world  which  has 
heretofore  been  in  weak  hands,  at  least  in 
the  tropical  countries,  is  less  strenuous  in 
its  demands  for  new  territory.    This  condi- 
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tion  is  aided  in  some  degree  by  the  mandate 
system  giving  within  its  sphere  equal  access 
to  natural  wealth  for  all  nations.  Against 
this  particular  feature  of  course  we  have  to 
weigh  the  insistence  of  Italy  for  a  larger 
measure  in  the  direct  control  of  such  natu- 
ral resources,  but  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  world  Italy  cannot  afford,  at  any  rate 
directly,  to  make  an  open  demand  for  a 
larger  place  in  the  sun  as  its  justification 
for  war.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  com- 
merce, naturally  fearing  conflict,  tends  to 
favor  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional relations  rather  than  one  by  war. 

A  New  Note 

I  have  been  discussing  world  order,  and 
have  offered  to  view  so  far  but  a  part  of 
the  picture.  Other  elements  come  in  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  this  present  time 
of  stress,  more  especially.  Within  twelve 
years  there  has  burst  upon  the  horizon  a 
new  system  of  national  government.  The 
Communistic-Socialistic  theory  has  sud- 
denly sprung  into  actuality  in  Russia.  Im- 
portant as  this  is  in  itself,  interesting  as 
the  Russian  experiment  may  be  to  the 
whole  world,  it  would  not  be  so  important 
or  so  interesting  if  at  the  present  moment 
there  had  not  coincidentally  occurred  what 
seems  to  many  like  a  breakdown  of  what 
is  termed  the  Capitalistic  scheme  of  civili- 
zation. The  world  is  anxiously  inquiring 
whether  or  not  it  may  be  forced  to  follow 
the  Russian  example,  or  in  what  direction 
its  path  for  the  future  may  lead. 

With  our  ideas  and  points  of  view  we 
cannot  believe  that  Russia  offers  us  an 
alternative  we  would  be  willing  to  follow. 
We  cannot  feel  that  man  is  made  for  the 
State.  We  believe  that  man  created  the 
State  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  ante- 
date its  existence.  We  are  justly  unwilling 
to  surrender  the  individual  initiative  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  together  with 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  of 
investigation  which  we  know  have  brought 
us  large  results,  for  a  civilization  which 
would  make  of  all  our  citizens  mere  cogs  in 
a  gigantic  governmental  machine.  The 
query  arises,  however,  in  view  of  present 
distressed  conditions,  conditions  of  ever- 
quickening  recurrence,  whether  we  are 
likely  to  have  within  the  several  States  of 
the  world  order  or  confusion,  and  if  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  re-examine  the  whole 
question  of  government.     The  history  of 
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the  world  induces  us  to  fear  that  the  search 
may  be  accompanied  by  situations  fraught 
with  disaster  and  bloody  war  within  and 
without  the  State.  Our  concern,  therefore, 
is  not  simply  with  the  relation  between 
States  as  such,  but  also  with  the  relations 
of  the  citizen  to  the  State.  From  this  ex- 
amination even  the  most  optimistic  must 
emerge  with  troubled  feelings. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  a  sug- 
gestion without  undertaking  to  assume  in 
the  sHghest  degree  the  role  of  a  prophet. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  choice, 
if  we  are  compelled  to  make  one,  will  neces- 
sarily be  between  what  we  call  the  Capi- 
talistic system  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Communistic-Socialistic,  as  represented  by 
Russia,  on  the  other.  It  may  be  that  after 
much  travail  the  world  will  incline  toward 
a  more  extended  system  of  individualism 
than  has  yet  prevailed;  that  the  State  will 
discover  that  neither  by  the  arm  of  taxa- 
tion nor  in  any  other  manner  should  it 
interfere  with  the  right  of  individuals  to  do 
whatever  within  reason  shall  seem  just; 
while  there  may  be  anxious  inquiry  as  to 
what  functions  the  State  should  itself  carry 
out  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  which  for 
their  execution  require  the  exercise  of  State 
power.  When  this  inquiry  is  made,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  State  has  turned  over 
to  private  individuals  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  should  only  be  called  into  play  prop- 
erly by  the  State  itself.  Again,  some  other 
solution,  not  yet  apparent,  may  be  sought. 

But  let  me  turn  once  more  to  the  Rus- 
sian problem.  Russians  apparently  believe 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  engaged  in 
a  tacit  conspiracy  against  them.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  attitude  of  all  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers  toward  France  140  years  ago, 
and  the  further  fact  that  those  in  charge 
of  Russia  recur  to  this,  we  need  not  wonder 
much  at  the  Russian  position,  free  as  each 
one  of  us  may  individually  feel  of  any  de- 
sire to  meddle  in  Russian  affairs. 

We  have  further  to  remember  that  Rus- 
sia is  offering  a  real  challenge  to  the  world, 
and  the  result  of  the  Russian  experiment 
may  be  to  upset  the  economy  of  the  world 
as  we  now  understand  it.  Already  it  is 
found  that  Russia  can  produce,  for  ex- 
ample, wheat  and  coal  at  prices  far  below 
the  cost  of  production  anywhere  else.  Rea- 
sons for  this  are  said  to  be  in  the  economies 
of  cooperation  Russia  can  effect,  and  in  the 
further  fact  that  the  landed  monopoly  of 
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Russia  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, while  other  forms  of  monopoly  are 
non-existent,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned. 
Absence  of  these  elements  will  tend  in  the 
end,  many  believe,  to  make  it  possible  for 
Russia  to  produce  not  only  wheat  and  coal 
but  wood  and  cotton,  and  doubtless  many 
other  necessities  of  life  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production  elsewhere;  while  the 
Russian  laborer  is  better  paid,  in  point  of 
fact,  than  he  was  under  the  Czar. 

I  mention  these  things,  not  as  a  defense 
or  as  an  excuse  of  Russian  methods  with 
which  I  have  no  sympathy,  but  to  show 
that  Russia  forcibly  gets  rid  of  many 
charges  upon  production  which  have  seemed 
to  us  essential  and  unavoidable. 

As  to  the  Future 

We  are  brought,  therefore,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  industrial  situation  of  the 
world  conceivably  may  be  entirely  changed 
as  the  result  of  the  Russian  experiment, 
and  that  if  we  would  preserve  order  within 
the  States  of  the  world,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  confront  with  an  examining  eye 
conditions  to  which  we  have  grown  so  ac- 
customed that  we  have  regarded  them  as 
normal  and  necessary. 

Thus  we  find  that  a  study  of  world  order 
means  something  vastly  more  than  a  mere 
consideration  of  the  present  relations  which 
exist  between  nations.  In  our  study  we 
shall  have  to  be  not  only  statesmen,  but 
philosophers  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Inclined  as  I  am  thus  to  envisage  the 
problems  with  which  youth,  entering  upon 
life,  is  bound  to  be  confronted,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  future  offers  many  more 
causes  for  anxiety  as  to  the  course  of  the 
world  and  maintenance  of  world  order  than 
ever  offered  themselves  to  the  gaze  of  those 


of  my  generation.  I  do  not  envy  youth  its 
prospects.  Any  adequate  study  of  world 
order  requires  a  thorough  re-examination 
of  the  fundamental  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  as  between  man  and  man  and  as 
between  man  and  the  State. 

We  of  the  passing  generation  have  been 
content  to  accept  civilization  as  it  was,  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  Youth,  it  may  be,  will 
live  in  a  time  of  changing  civilization,  a 
time  demanding  vital  thought,  and  it  may 
be  as  radical  measures  as  were  called  into 
play  when  the  world  changed  from  what 
we  call  the  old  feudal  system  into  what  is 
termed  the  present  Capitalistic  system.  I 
personally  believe  the  coming  generation 
will  live  through  a  period  of  storm  and 
stress  even  more  severe  than  any  like  pe- 
riod in  the  past.  One  element  which  will 
make  it  more  severe  will  be  the  rapidity 
with  which  events  now  move.  When  popu- 
lations were  infinitely  smaller,  when  ideas 
did  not  so  readily  travel  from  man  to  man, 
when  the  general  scale  of  intelligence  was 
much  lower,  when  communications  in  every 
way  were  more  difficult,  then  great  move- 
ments and  great  changes,  with  consequent 
dislocations  and  struggles,  were  less  acute 
than  will  be  the  case  from  now  on.  I  do 
not  envy  youth  its  tasks,  but  could  I  wit- 
ness it,  would  rejoice  at  the  victory. 

Out  of  turmoil  will  grow,  I  think,  not  a 
following  of  the  Russian  subserviency  of 
the  individual  to  the  State,  but  a  higher 
and  juster  appreciation  of  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  upon  which  in  the  last  analy- 
sis the  true  happiness  of  the  State  as  a 
whole  must  depend.  Out  of  the  troublous 
times  which  I  have  indicated  our  youth 
may,  after  all,  usher  in  a  new  day,  marking 
a  great  increase  in  the  well-being  of 
humanity. 


A  Report  setting  forth  arguments  for  and  again>t  our  ad- 
herence to  the  World  Court,  available  for  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  734  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  March  of  Arbitration  and 
Concilation 

Treaties  and  Conventions  of  Arbitration  or  Conciliation  of  the 
United  States,  in  Force  or  Under  Negotiation 


THE  treaty  engagements  of  the  United 
States,  involving  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  through  arbitration  or 
conciliation,  are  of  importance  to  the 
student  of  existing  possibilities  for  peace. 
The  American  Peace  Society  is  specially 
placed  to  appreciate  the  growth  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  the  Society  was  appealing  to  State 
Legislatures  to  adopt  resolutions  favoring 
"just  and  honorable  substitutes"  for  war, 
believing  "that  the  time  has  come  when 
civilized  nations  may  safely  agree  to  settle 
their  decisions  in  some  pacific  way."  As 
early  as  1837  the  Society  was  petitioning 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  with  the  re- 
sult that  by  a  vote  of  thirty  out  of  thirty- 
two  in  the  Senate  and  unanimous  in  the 
House,  the  Legislature  adopted  a  Resolu- 
tion calling  for  "the  institution  of  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations,  for  the  purpose  of  fram- 
ing a  code  of  international  law,  and  espe- 
cially a  High  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  controversies  between  na- 
tions," as  "a  scheme  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful attention  and  consideration  of  all  en- 
lightened Governments."  The  develop- 
ment since  then  has  been  impressive. 

The  most  important  differences  between 
arbitration  and  conciliation  are  that  (1) 
the  findings  and  recommendations  made 
by  a  commission  of  conciliation  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governments  for  use  as  a 
basis  of  negotiation  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversies referred  to  the  commission,  and 
are  not  necessarily  binding  upon  the  Gov- 
ernments; whereas  the  award  of  an  arbitral 
tribunal  has  the  character  of  a  judicial 
decision  and  usually  is  binding  on  the  Gov- 
ernments; and  (2)  matters  submitted  to 
arbitration  are  usually  limited  to  questions 
justiciable  in  character,  whereas  disputes  of 
every  nature  may  be  submitted  to  a  com- 
mission of  conciliation  for  investigation 
and  recommendations. 

Thanks  to  the  Treaty  Division  of  the 
Department  of  State,  The  Advocate  of 
Peace  is  able  to  tabulate  these  treaties  as 
of  October  31,  1931. 
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Bilaterial  Treaties  and  Conventions  of 
Arbitration  or  Conciliation 

In  1908  and  1909,  arbitration  conven- 
tions were  signed  by  the  United  States  with 
twenty-five  foreign  countries.  Twenty-two 
of  these  conventions  were  ratified  and  pro- 
claimed. They  are  frequently  mentioned 
as  the  Root  Treaties,  Mr.  Elihu  Root  hav- 
ing been  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  they  were  negoti- 
ated. A  similar  treaty  was  signed  with 
Liberia  in  1926.  Six  of  these  treaties  are 
still  in  force,  namely,  with  the  following 
countries: 

Brazil  Liberia 

Ecuador  Peru 

Haiti  Uruguay 

In  1913  and  1914,  during  the  incum- 
bency of  Secretary  of  State  William  J. 
Bryan,  conciliation  treaties,  known  as  the 
Bryan  Peace  Treaties,  were  signed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  with  thirty  coun- 
tries. Twenty-two  of  these  treaties  were 
ratified  and  proclaimed;  nineteen  of  them 
are  still  in  force,  namely,  those  with: 


Bolivia 

France 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

Chile 

Italy 

Spain 

China 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Denmark    [and 

Norway 

Uruguay 

Iceland] 

Paraguay 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 


Peru 


The  other  three,  the  treaties  with  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  were 
superseded  by  the  convention  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  commissions  of 
inquiry,  signed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Central  American  Republics,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1923. 

During  the  year  1928,  arbitration  trea- 
ties were  concluded  by  the  United  States 
with  the  following  eleven  countries: 


Albania 

Finland 

Lithuania 

Austria 

France 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Italy 
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They  have  all  come  into  force  by  ex- 
change of  ratifications: 

Finland    January  14,  1929 

Albania .   February  12,  1929 

Germany    February  25,  1929 

Austria    February  25,  1929 

Czechoslovakia     April  11, 1929 

Sweden    April  15, 1929 

Denmark   April  17,  1929 

France    April  22,  1929 

Lithuania     January  20,  1930 

Poland     January  4,  1930 

Italy   January  20,  1931 

During  the  year  1929,  arbitration  treaties 
were  concluded  by  the  United  States  with 
the  following  eleven  countries: 

Belgium  Ethiopia  Portugal 

Bulgaria  Hungary  Rumania 

Egypt  Luxemburg  Yugoslavia 

Estonia  Norway 

They  have  all  been  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Ten  have  come  into  force  by 
exchange  of  ratifications: 

Norway   June    7, 1929 

Yugoslavia June  22,  1929 

Bulgaria    July  22,  1929 

Rumania July  22,  1929 

Hungary     July  24,  1929 

Ethiopia  August    5,  1929 

Portugal    October  31,  1929 

Estonia     June  18,  1930 

Belgium August  25, 1930 

Luxemburg September    2, 1930 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Egypt 
will  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  shall  have  indicated  that  it 
is  prepared  to  make  the  exchange. 

During  the  year  1930,  arbitration  trea- 
ties were  concluded  by  the  United  States 
with: 

China  Latvia 

Greece  Netherlands 

Iceland 

They  have  all  been  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Three  of  the  treaties  have  come  into 
force  by  exchange  of  ratifications: 

Latvia   July  10, 1930 

Netherlands   July  17,  1930 

Iceland    October    2,  1930 

Ratifications  of  the  treaties  with  China 
and  Greece  will  be  exchanged  as  soon  as 
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the  Governments  of  China  and  Greece  shall 
have  indicated  that  they  are  prepared  to 
make  the  exchange. 

Since  January  1,  1931,  a  treaty  has  been 
signed  with  Switzerland  embracing  the  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  provisions  which  in 
respect  of  other  countries  are  each  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  treaties.  This  treaty  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  in  Decem- 
ber next. 

Negotiations  have  been  initiated  for 
similar  arbitration  treaties  with  the  follow- 
ing six  countries: 

Great  Britain  Siam 

Japan  Spain 

Persia  Turkey 

There  were  likewise  signed  in  1928,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  conciliation 
treaties,  similar  to  the  Bryan  treaties,  with 
the  following  seven  countries: 

Albania  Germany 

Austria  Lithuania 

Czechoslovakia  Poland 
Finland 

These  treaties  have  all  become  effective 
by  exchange  of  ratifications: 

Finland     January  14,  1929 

Albania    February  12,  1929 

Germany    February  24,  1929 

Austria   February  28,  1929 

Czechoslovakia  April  11,  1929 

Lithuania     January  20,  1930 

Poland    January    4, 1930 

During  the  year  1929,  conciliation  trea- 
ties were  concluded  by  the  United  States 
with  the  following  nine  countries: 

Belgium  Hungary 

Bulgaria  Luxemburg 

Egypt  Rumania 

Estonia  Yugoslavia 
Ethiopia 

They  have  all  been  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  eight  have  become  effec- 
tive by  exchange  of  ratifications: 

Yugoslavia     June  22, 1929 

Bulgaria   July  22,  1929 

Rumania     July  22, 1929 

Hungary     July  24, 1929 

Ethiopia August    5,  1929 

Estonia June  18,  1930 

Belgium    August  25,  1930       i 
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The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Egypt 
will  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  has  indicated  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  make  the  exchange. 

During  the  year  1930,  conciliation  trea- 
ties were  concluded  by  the  United  States 
with  Greece  and  Latvia.  Ratifications  of 
the  treaty  with  Latvia  were  exchanged  on 
July  10,  1930,  and  that  treaty  is  now  in 
force.  Ratifications  of  the  treaty  with 
Greece  will  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  the 
Government  of  Greece  shall  have  indicated 
its  readiness  to  make  the  exchange. 

Since  January  1,  1931,  a  treaty  has  been 
signed  with  Switzerland  embracing  the  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  provisions  which  in 
respect  of  other  countries  are  each  the 
subject  of  separate  treaties.  This  treaty 
awaits  transmission  to  the  Senate. 

There  has  also  been  signed,  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1931,  a  treaty  with  Italy  amending 
article  2  of  the  treaty  to  advance  the  cause 
of  general  peace  signed  by  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Italy  on  May  5,  1914.  This 
amendatory  treaty  also  awaits  transmis- 
sion to  the  Senate. 

Negotiations  have  been  initiated  for 
similar  conciliation  treaties  with  the  follow- 
ing four  countries: 

Japan  Siam 

Persia  Turkey 

The  policy  which  this  Government 
entered  upon  in  1928,  has  been,  as  shown 
in  the  negotiations  hereinabove  described, 
to  conclude  arbitration  treaties  with  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  had 
Bryan  Peace  Treaties,  but  no  arbitration 
treaties,  in  force  at  that  time,  and  to  con- 
clude both  arbitration  and  conciliation 
treaties  with  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  did  not  have  a  treaty  of  either 
character  in  force. 

Multilateral  Treaties  and  Conventions 
K      of  Arbitration  or  Conciliation 

"  The  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  two 
conventions  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  signed  at  The  Hague 
on  July  29,  1899,  and  October  18,  1907, 
respectively,  the  first  of  which  is  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  fourteen 
countries,  and  the  second  of  which  is  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and 
twenty-nine  other  countries. 

The  United  States  is  also  a  party  to  the 
convention  for  the  limitation  of  force  for 


the  recovery  of  contract  debts,  signed  at 
The  Hague  October  18,  1907,  to  which 
twenty  other  countries  are  parties. 

The  United  States,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  are  par- 
ties to  a  convention  for  the  establishment 
of  international  commissions  of  inquiry, 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  7,  1923. 

The  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  treaty 
to  avoid  or  prevent  conflicts  between  the 
American  States,  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  international  commissions 
of  inquiry,  and  which  was  concluded  and 
signed  at  the  Fifth  International  Congress 
of  American  States  on  May  3,  1923.  The 
following  seventeen  countries  have  ratified 
or  adhered  to  the  treaty: 

Brazil  Honduras 

Chile  Mexico 

Costa  Rica  Panama 

Cuba  Paraguay 
Dominican  Republic         Peru 

Ecuador  United  States 

El  Salvador  Uruguay 

Guatemala  Venezuela 
Haiti 

This  treaty  is  often  called  the  Gondra 
treaty,  in  recognition  of  its  principal 
author,  a  delegate  from  Paraguay. 

On  January  5,  1929,  a  Pan  American 
arbitration  treaty  and  a  Pan  American  con- 
ciliation treaty  were  signed  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  following  countries: 

Bolivia  Haiti 

Brazil  Honduras 

Chile  Mexico 

Colombia  Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica  Panama 

Cuba  Paraguay 

Dominican  Republic  Peru 

Ecuador  United  States 

El  Salvador  Uruguay 

Guatemala  Venezuela 

The  conciliation  treaty  has  been  ratified 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  the  following  six 
countries  have  been  deposited  with  the 
Chilean  Government: 

United  States    March  27,  1929 

Guatemala   November  15,  1929 

Chile December  28, 1929 

(without  reservation) 
El  Salvador December  28,  1929 
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Mexico    January    9,  1930 

Cuba August    7, 1930 

The  arbitration  treaty  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
following  six  countries  have  been  deposited 
with  the  Department  of  State: 
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Dominican  Republic    September  17,  1929 

Guatemala    October  29,  1929 

El  Salvador   December  28,  1929 

Mexico   January      6,  1930 

Chile   February  27, 1930 

Cuba  November    8,  1930 


Twenty-Seventh  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union 

Bucharest,  Romania,  October  1  to  7,  1931 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 

Executive-Secretary  of  the  American  Group 


FAR  from  least  of  the  benefits  flowing 
from  the  Conferences  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  is  the  opportunity 
they  offer  to  the  members  of  Parliaments 
for  the  study  at  first  hand  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Delegates  from  the  American  Con- 
gress to  the  Tv^enty-seventh  Conference  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  in  Bucharest, 
October  1-7,  have  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  a  new  and  better  informed  ap- 
preciation of  the  Kingdom  of  Romania. 

Romania 

Romania,  facing  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
southeast  of  Europe,  with  an  area  about  the 
size  of  New  England,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  has  been  properly  called  the  "cross- 
road of  dead  empires."  It  is  an  area  de- 
scribed five  hundred  years  before  Christ 
by  Herodotus,  a  land  associated  with  the 
Thracians,  the  Scythians,  the  Illyrians,  the 
Getae,  the  Celts,  the  Dacians.  It  has  been 
often  invaded:  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
335  B.  C,  and,  during  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era,  by  Goths,  Huns,  Avars,  in  their 
onward  march  against  Rome  and  Byzan- 
tium. It  is  not  without  interest  that  the 
remains  of  Ovid,  the  Roman  poet,  buried 
in  18  A.  D.,  have  just  been  discovered  in 
Romania's  seaport  town  Constanza,  the 
"Tomi"  of  Roman  days.  The  name  Ro- 
mania harks  back  to  the  annexation  of  this 
territory  by  Trajan,  Emperor  of  Rome,  in 
the  year  101  A.  D.,  for  it  was  the  activity 
of  this  virile  person  that  Romanized  and 
eventually  gave  the  name  to  the  peoples 
of  this  land.    Trajan  "Christianized'  them, 


the  people  adopting  the  faith  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek.  After  three  centuries  of 
Hungarian  Catholic  rule,  the  Romanians 
withdrew,  about  1290,  and  established 
the  two  Greek  Orthodox  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  It  was  by  the 
union  of  these  two  principalities  within 
European  Turkey,  following  the  Crimean 
War  in  1856,  that  Romania,  as  a  political 
entity,  was  organized.  Its  independence 
proclaimed  in  1877,  it  was  finally  estab- 
lished during  the  reign  of  King  Carl  I,  as 
the  "Kingdom  of  Romania"  in  1 88 1 .  Thus, 
while  there  have  been  Romanians  for  over 
eighteen  hundred  years,  the  Kingdom  of 
Romania  is  only  fifty  years  old. 

The  rulers  of  Romania  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: Prince  Alexander  Cuza,  elected  by 
the  people,  1859-1866;  King  Carl  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  familiarly  known  as  "Car- 
men Sylvan,"  the  poet,  1866-1914;  King 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  M3,rie,  1914-1927; 
Prince  Michael  under  the  Regency,  July, 
1927,  to  June,  1930;  King  Carl  II,  June 
7,  1930,  to  date. 

As  a  result  of  the  World  War,  which 
Romania  entered  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
in  1916,  the  Romania  set  up  by  the  union 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  doubled  her 
area  and  population  by  the  addition  of 
Transylvania,  which  included  Banat,  Cris- 
hana,  Maramuresh  and  Bukowina  from  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire;  and  by  the  re- 
turn of  Bessarabia  from  Russia.  Thus  Ro- 
mania is  now  surrounded  by  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  north,  the  Black 
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Sea  on  the  east,  Bulgaria  on  the  south,  and 
Hungary  and  Jugoslavia  on  the  west,  at  the 
latitude  of  southern  Canada.  It  is  across 
this  stretch  of  territory,  between  the 
Danube  on  the  south  and  the  Dniester  on 
the  northeast,  that  the  Austro-Hungarian, 
Turkish,  Russian  and  German  empires  con- 
tended with  their  fateful  commercial  and 
political  ambitions.  Nearly  every  religious 
cult,  too,  has  struggled  over  these  plains 
and  mountains.  So  Romania  is  a  story 
ranging  from  prehistoric  and  tribal  times, 
through  Roman  colonization,  many  inva- 
sions, various  dominations,  to  the  kingdom 
of  today.  The  people  of  the  realm  still 
retain  a  language  eighty  per  cent  Latin,  and 
customs  and  arts  clearly  influenced  by  the 
many  who  have  swept  over  the  land.  Greek 
aristocrats  from  Phanar  of  Constantinople, 
for  example,  brought  to  the  Romanians  a 
French  culture,  quite  as  did  the  Norman 
nobles  to  England  after  the  conquest  of 
1066,  so  that  one  capable  of  using  the 
French  language  has  little  difficulty  in  con- 
versing with  educated  Romanians.  The 
empires  that  fought  over  these  lands  of  the 
Romanians  are  seemingly  dead.  Romania 
is  quite  alive. 

Of  course  the  main  problem  of  this  coun- 
try with  its  population  now  of  approxi- 
mately eighteen  million  is  to  adapt  a  gov- 
ernment of  a  small  pre-war  kingdom  to  a 
territory  and  a  population  both  twice  what 
they  were  in  1916.  The  difficulties  are  very 
grave.  After  a  catastrophic  depreciation, 
the  Romanians,  however,  have  stabilized 
their  currency.  They  succeeded  in  balanc- 
ing their  budget  for  a  time;  but  due  to 
the  depression  and  to  the  fact  that  seven- 
tenths  of  the  country's  income  goes  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  army  and  the  payment  of 
foreign  debts,  the  budget  is  now  in  a  bad 
way.  They  have  instituted  agrarian  re- 
forms, reducing  the  large  estates  from  forty 
to  ten  per  cent  and  increasing  the  small 
farms  from  fifty-nine  to  eighty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  total  area;  not  always  to  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer.  Following  the  war,  Hungary, 
Austria  and  Germany  were  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  adapting  large  administra- 
tive units  to  radically  reduced  areas  and 
populations.  Czechoslovakia  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  setting  up  a  new  administra- 
tion. Romania,  however,  has  had  to  struggle 
to  develop  her  relatively  small  governmen- 
tal unit  to  the  new  and  vastly  larger  area 


and  population,  with  its  problems  of  capi- 
tal, transportation,  production,  trade,  ad- 
ministration, education.  Because  of  such 
facts,  visiting  Parliamentarians  from  Amer- 
ica found  Romania  a  most  interesting  field 
for  study.  Some  were  surprised  to  discover 
that  Romania  ranks  third  in  the  production 
of  corn,  sixth  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
and  sixth  in  the  production  of  petroleum. 
They  were  impressed  by  the  very  low  prices 
of  foods,  the  shortage  of  sales  and  the  ap- 
parent effects  of  the  general  depression; 
but  they  were  pleased  with  the  fresh  caviar 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  only  one 
hundred-forty  miles  from  Bucharest.  They 
were  charmed  by  the  peasant  handicrafts. 
They  were  happily  entertained  by  a  number 
of  American  officials  in  Bucharest,  our  Min- 
ister, Charles  Wilson,  Counsellor  Sussdorff, 
Consul  Randolph,  and  others.  They  were 
entertained  by  Princess  Alexandrina  Can- 
tacuzina  at  her  chateau  of  Samora;  by  King 
Carl  and  the  handsome  boy  Prince  Michael 
in  their  chateau  in  Sinaia,  which  is  so  exqui- 
sitely framed  by  the  soft  and  colorful  Car- 
pathian Mountains.  The  Romanian  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  headed 
by  Scarlet  Stan,  its  secretary,  the  entire 
Government  of  Romania,  indeed  the  Ro- 
manian people  generally,  led  every  delegate 
to  feel  the  warmth  of  hospitality  at  the 
heart  of  Romania. 

The  Conference 

The  Conference  opened  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  Thursday,  October  1,  and 
closed  Wednesday  evening,  October  7,  with 
a  banquet  given  in  the  Officers'  Club  by  the 
Royal  Government. 

Due  to  various  economic  and  political 
crises  preventing  many  parliamentarians 
from  leaving  their  posts,  in  some  cases  to 
impending  elections,  in  others  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  parliaments  had  already 
begun  their  fall  sessions,  the  Conference  at 
Bucharest  must  rank  as  one  of  the  smallest 
in  the  history  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  The  twenty  Parliaments  repre- 
sented— there  were  forty-one  in  Washing- 
ton in  1925 — were  as  follows:  Belgium, 
Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Esthonia,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway, 
Poland,  Romania,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States.  The  British 
Group  had  planned  to  send  a  large  delega- 
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tion,  but  at  the  last,  due  largely  to  the  fall 
of  the  pound  sterling,  none  of  the  delegates 
was  able  to  come.  During  the  Conference, 
however,  a  telegram  was  received  from 
Madrid  announcing  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Spanish  Group. 

American    Delegation 

The  members  of  the  American  delega- 
tion were:  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana,  and  Representatives:  Andrew  J. 
Montague,  of  Virginia,  President  of  the 
Group;  Cyrenus  Cole,  of  Iowa;  Burton  L. 
French,  of  Idaho;  Fletcher  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Fritz  G.  Lanham,  of  Texas; 
J,  Charles  Linthicum,  of  Maryland;  Wil- 
liam I.  Sirovich,  of  New  York;  Arthur 
Deerin  Call,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Group,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Montague 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Montague  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  I.  du  Pont;  Mr.  Linthicum 
by  Mrs.  Linthicum;  and  Mr.  Hale  by  Mrs. 
Hale. 

Death  of  Fletcher  Hale 

Representative  Fletcher  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  took  from  the  beginning  an 
active  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference. He  attended  every  session  and 
aided  his  fellow  delegates  greatly  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsel  and  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. He  and  Mrs.  Hale  were  happy  to 
attend-  the  receptions,  and  together  they 
accompanied  the  Group  on  its  journey  by 
special  train  some  two  hours  from  Bucha- 
rest, Sunday,  October  4,  to  meet  the  King 
at  his  Chateau  Pelesch,  in  Sinaia.  Follow- 
ing the  Conference,  he  and  Mrs.  Hale  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  sailed  from  Cherbourg, 
October  15,  on  the  S.  S.  President  Harding. 
Two  days  later  he  was  taken  unexpectedly 
ill.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  his  con- 
dition, the  ship  arrived  at  the  dock,  Thurs- 
day, October  22,  twelve  hours  in  advance 
of  its  schedule.  Mr.  Hale  was  taken  imme- 
diately to  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital, 
where,  two  hours  later,  he  died.  In  the 
passing  of  Fletcher  Hale,  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
the  Congress,  the  American  people  lost  a 
delightful  friend  and  a  useful  public  servant. 

The  Discussions 

The  meetings  of  the  Conference  were 
held  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and 
from  3  p.  m.  to  adjournment.     Thursday, 


October  1,  M.  Henri  LaFontaine,  of  Bel- 
gium, Vice  President  of  the  Belgium  Senate, 
opened  the  Conference,  in  place  of  M.  Fer- 
nand  Bouisson,  President  of  the  Council, 
who  was  detained  in  France  because  of  the 
illness  of  his  wife.  Upon  the  nomination 
of  Senator  LaFontaine,  M.  Pompeiu,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Romanian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, was  elected  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence. M.  Nicolas  lorga,  Rumania's  leading 
scholar  and  historian,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  Bucharest,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  greeted  the  Conference 
with  the  assurance  that  the  delegates  might 
expect  the  best  wishes  and  the  active  in- 
terest of  the  Romanian  Government. 

As  has  long  been  the  custom,  following 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  the  Conference,  the  general  debate 
opened  on  the  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General.  This  printed  Report  is  always 
presented  to  the  Conference  in  advance. 
It  is  invariably  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  dealing  with  the  General  Political 
Situation  in  the  World,  and  the  second  with 
the  Work  of  the  Union.  The  Reports  of 
the  Secretary- General  have  always  been 
valuable  summaries  of  current  international 
relations.  The  Report  this  year,  the  French 
text  of  which  covers  forty-iive  printed 
pages,  was  no  exception.  In  it  the  Secre- 
tary-General aimed  to  express  no  personal 
opinions  on  the  problems  he  mentioned; 
rather,  as  he  said  in  the  Report,  his  sole 
object  was  to  indicate  among  past  events 
"those  which  particularly  affect  the  Union 
and  its  activity  and  thus  to  provide  a  basis 
for  the  general  debate."  The  first  part  of 
the  Report  dealt  principally  with  the  eco- 
nomic crises  and  unemployment,  with  inter- 
national economic  cooperation,  the  coming 
disarmament  conference,  and  certain  politi- 
cal problems  illustrated  by  various  dictator- 
ships—somewhat disturbing  to  parliamen- 
tary institutions  with  which  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  is  particularly  concerned. 
The  second  part  dealt  particularly  with  the 
Conference  at  London  in  1930,  the  activities 
of  the  various  Study  Commissions  of  the 
Union,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  general 
debates  on  the  Secretary's  Report  some- 
times wander  far  afield;  but  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Union  to  give  the  delegates  in  this 
way  every  opportunity  to  raise  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  colleagues  any  question  which 
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seems  to  them  worthy  of  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  the  ParHaments.  Measured  by 
results,  the  scheme  seems  to  be  excellent. 
The  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  is  be- 
fore the  delegates,  many  of  whom  have 
views  which  they  wish  to  lay  before  the 
Conference.  It  is  usually  possible  to  hitch 
these  views  on  to  some  part  of  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary-General.  It  works  out 
well  to  give  the  delegates  this  chance  to 
introduce  themselves  early  in  the  sessions, 
to  get  things  going,  to  set  the  pace  of  the 
Conference. 

All  of  Thursday  and  Friday  forenoon 
were  devoted  thus  to  the  ^'Secretary's  Re- 
port''. Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  feature 
of  this  discussion  was  the  address  of  Herr 
Lobe,  President  of  the  German  Reichstag, 
in  which  he  pleaded  for  a  customs  union 
between  France  and  Germany  as  a  possible 
beginning  of  a  general  union  of  the  powers. 

Beginning  Friday  afternoon,  the  Confer- 
ence turned  to  the  problem  of  world  dis- 
armament. The  Council  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  had  adopted  a  resolution 
last  April  relative  to  the  preparation  for  the 
General  Disarmament  Conference  called  for 
next  February.  This  Resolution  was  be- 
fore the  Conference  and  formed  the  basis 
for  the  discussion.  The  final  resolution  as 
adopted  by  the  Conference*  gives  little 
indication  of  the  intensity  of  the  arguments 
on  two  phases  of  the  resolution.  At  the 
opening  of  the  discussion,  two  amendments 
were  presented:  one  by  the  Germans,  call- 
ing for  a  clause  recognizing  the  rights  and 
duties  of  all  nations;  and  another,  pre- 
sented by  Count  Carton  de  Wiart  and  M. 
LaFontaine,  both  of  Belgium,  and  by  M. 
Fernand  Merlin,  of  France,  in  behalf  of  the 
French  delegation,  asking  that  there  be  in- 
serted a  provision  for  the  "organization  of 
a  strictly  defensive  international  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  League  of  Nations," 

The  German  amendment,  after  much 
discussion,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference by  inserting  the  words  italicized  in 
the  following  paragraph  of  Resolution  VI: 

"The  XXVIIth  Inter-Parliamcntary  Conference, 
in  adopting  the  resolution  of  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Council  of  April  13,  1931,  reminds  the  Groups 
of  the  Union  and  their  individual  members  of  the 
urgent  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  in  order  that  the  General  Disarma- 
ment   Conference    led    by    the    principle    of    the 


See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 


equality  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  States,  and 
taking  into  account  Article  8,  §§  1  and  2  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant,  shall  result  in  an 
International  Convention  instituting  a  drastic  re- 
duction of  the  present  armaments,  and  eliminating 
every  possibility  of  an  armaments  race,  which 
would  inevitably  lead  to  fresh  wars". 

The  amendment  calling  for  an  interna- 
tional force  failed.  The  discussion  upon 
the  question,  however,  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  intense  of  the  Conference.  The  friends 
of  the  proposal  presented  it  with  such  force 
that  it  appeared  at  first  to  be  on  the  way  to 
adoption  by  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Burton  L. 
French,  however,  speaking  for  the  American 
Delegation,  opposed  it  on  the  floor,  M. 
Moltesen,  of  Denmark,  asked  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  to  withdraw  it.  Where- 
upon the  amendment  was  referred  to  a 
drafting  committee.  The  following  Tues- 
day morning  this  drafting  committee  pro- 
posed to  the  Assembly  that  it  consider  the 
amendment  as  a  new  question  and  suggested 
that  the  Conference  renew  the  mandate  of 
the  existing  "Security  Committee"  and 
urge  it  to  study  the  different  aspects  of  the 
whole  question  of  an  international  force 
and  that  the  committee  be  asked  to  report 
on  this  subject  at  the  next  Conference.  It 
developed,  however,  that  the  drafting  com- 
mittee could  not  agree  on  a  text  for  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  amendment,  calling  for  an 
international  force  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers approving  the  proposal,  others  favor- 
ing a  request  that  the  Conference  reject  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Conference 
felt  free  to  give  its  opinion  on  the  amend- 
ment which  then  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing form:  "The  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference believes  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  League  of 
Nations  a  strictly  defensive  international 
force,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
order  of  the  world  and  for  the  suppression 
of  any  attempt  to  disturb  that  order." 
Faced  with  this  situation,  Mr.  French  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Union,  resolutions  not  on  the 
agenda  can  be  discussed  and  voted  upon 
only  if  the  Conference  authorizes  such  a 
procedure  by  a  majority  vote  of  two-thirds 
and  then  only  after  the  matter  has  been 
favored  by  the  Council.  To  this  the  Con- 
ference agreed  and  the  amendment  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Council.     The  Council  met 
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the  same  day  to  discuss  the  matter.  It 
finally  voted,  by  10  to  9,  that  the  pro- 
posal should  not  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
ference. Because  of  the  closeness  of  the 
vote,  however,  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  matter 
should  be  considered  by  the  Conference  be 
left  to  the  Conference  itself  under  the  rule 
requiring  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  ballot 
showed  that  ninety-sLx  delegates  favored 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  and 
ninety-three  opposed;  whereupon,  it  was 
declared  the  consideration  of  the  question 
must  be  rejected.  From  the  vote  and  the 
discussions,  however,  it  is  apparent  that 
here  is  a  question  destined  surely  to  come 
before  the  Interparliamentary  Union  again. 
Indeed,  Resolution  VII  calls  for  just  that. 
To  us  who  have  been  following  the  work  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  a  decade 
or  more,  it  is  clear  that  interest  in  the  re- 
duction of  national  armaments  has  grad- 
ually increased,  and  that  there  are  many 
parliamentarians  who  believe  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  international  force  as  an  in- 
strument for  world  peace. 

Among  various  other  aspects  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  armaments,  there  was  Germany's 
interest  to  make  it  clear  that  she  favors  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  States.  SLx 
members  of  the  German  delegation  opposed 
the  fifth  paragraph  of  resolution  I,  favor- 
ing the  Treaty  prepared  by  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  likely  to  perpetuate  the  unequal  treat- 
ment inflicted  upon  Germany.  Resolution 
III,  as  finally  adopted,  favored  an  arma- 
ments truce,  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Council,  a  truce 
which  has  since  been  adopted  by  practically 
all  of  the  Governments,  the  United  States 
included. 

Monday,  October  5,  the  Conference  de- 
voted most  of  its  discussion  to  the  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  protection  of  mothers 
and  children.  Frau  Schroder,  of  Germany, 
opened  the  discussion,  which  was  carried 
on  by  others,  including  Dr.  Sirovich  of  the 
American  Group.  The  resolution,  as  finally 
adopted,  is  a  fair  expression  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  Conference. 

The  discussions  on  agricultural  problems, 
not  so  dramatic  as  some,  were  perhaps  more 
thoughtful.  The  Report  had  been  pre- 
pared through  a  long  period  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee which  had  met  at  The  Hague,  Ber- 


lin, and  Geneva  before  its  final  session 
at  Bucharest.  The  report  had  been  largely 
influenced  by  Dr.  Treub,  who  for  ten  years 
had  presided  over  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Questions.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  speakers  discussed  the  dif- 
ficulties due  to  over-production.  Nearly  all 
demanded  that  the  industrial  states  must 
help  the  agricultural  peoples  to  overcome 
the  crises,  preferably  through  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreements,  through  interna- 
tional organization  of  agricultural  credits 
at  low  rates  of  interest,  through  the  aboli- 
tion of  dumping.  Representatives  from 
Denmark  pleaded  for  the  free  circulation  of 
agricultural  products  and  the  liberty  of  sale. 
The  paragraph  concerning  international 
agricultural  credits  was  added  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

A  European  Federal  Union  occupied  the 
Conference  during  most  of  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 7.  A  Belgian  delegate  expressed 
the  view  that  there  are  problems  which  can 
be  solved  only  by  the  twenty-seven  Euro- 
pean States  themselves.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  certain  existing  regional  agreements, 
such  for  example  as  the  Agreements  of  Oslo, 
concluded  between  Belgium,  Holland,  Lux- 
emburg, and  the  Scandinavian  States, 
agreements  open  to  all  States.  He  urged 
as  a  next  step  the  adhesion  of  Germany 
and  France.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
plan  for  a  Balkan  Federation  discussed 
last  year  at  the  first  Balkan  Conference  in 
Athens,  and  to  be  brought  forward  again 
at  the  Second  Balkan  Conference  about  to 
be  held  in  Stamboul.  Two  French  dele- 
gates called  attention  to  the  efforts  already 
made  in  the  interests  of  a  European  Union. 
Mr.  Montague,  President  of  the  American 
Group,  remarked  that  the  American  dele- 
gates felt  themselves  insufficiently  versed 
in  the  problem  to  have  an  opinion,  but  that 
American  Parliamentarians  generally  fol- 
lowed with  greatest  interest  the  efforts  of 
their  European  friends  to  improve  their 
methods  of  organization  and  collaboration. 

Other  Activities 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  organization 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is  com- 
posed of  a  working  staff  known  as  the  Bu- 
reau, with  headquarters  at  6,  rue  Constan- 
tin,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  There  is  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  five  made  up 
of  the   following  persons   for   the   coming 
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year:  M.  Fernand  Bouisson  (France), 
President;  M.  Henri  La  Fontaine  (Bel- 
gium), retiring  in  1932;  M.  L,  Moltesen 
(Denmark),  retiring  in  1933;  M.  Cicio  Pop 
(Romania),  retiring  in  1934;  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  (Great  Britain),  retiring  in 
1935.  The  Committee  has  named  M.  La 
Fontaine  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  President 
i)f  the  Council  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  is  also  a  Council  composed  of  two 
from  each  of  the  National  Groups.  At 
Bucharest  the  Council  met  three  times,  the 
two  members  from  the  United  States  be- 
ing Representative  Andrew  J.  Montague, 
of  Virginia,  and  Representative  Burton  L. 
French,  of  Idaho.  The  Council  re-elected 
as  its  President  for  the  ensuing  year  M. 
Fernand  Bouisson,  President  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  President  of 
the  Council  is  ex-officio  President  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  It  was  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Montague  that  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dele- 
gate of  the  British  Group  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Council,  gracious  host  during 
the  Conference  in  London  last  year,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  suceed  Herr  Lobe  of  Germany,  in- 
eligible for  re-election. 

The  Six  Study  Committees,  continued 
from  year  to  year,  constitute  as  their  names 
imply  the  working  bodies  of  the  Union. 
Each  of  these  Committees  with  its  Chair- 
man and  American  representative  follows: 

Committee  on  Political  and  Organization 
Questions:  Chairman,  Count  di  San  Martino 
(Italy).  American  representative.  Repre- 
sentative Morton  D.  Hull,  of  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Juridical  Questions:  ]M. 
Henri  La  Fontaine  (Belgium).  American 
representative,  Representative  H.  W.  Tem- 
ple, of  Pennsylvania. 

Committee  on  Economic  and  Financial 
Questions:  Baron  Szterenyi  (Hungary). 
American  representative,  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nolly, of  Texas. 

Committee  on  Ethnic  and  Colonial  Ques- 
tions: M.  F.  Studer  (Switzerland).  Ameri- 
can representative.  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  of  Montana. 

Committee  for  the  Reduction  of  Arma- 
ments: Dr.  P.  Munch  (Denmark).  Ameri- 
can representative,  Representative  Burton 
iK.  Wheeler,  of  Montana. 


Committee  on  Social  and  Humanitarian 
Questions:  M.  Fernand  Merlin  (France). 
American  representative,  Representative  J. 
Charles  Linthicum,  of  Maryland. 

The  final  results  of  the  Conference  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  "appendix." 

Appendix 

Resolutions 
I. — Protection  of  Mothers  and  Children 

A. 

Protection  of  mothers  and  children  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  childbirth,  including  the  first  year  of 
the  child's  life. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union, 

convinced  that  it  is  indispensable  in  the  interests 
of  the  nations  and  of  humanity  that  society  should 
be. organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  normal 
development  of  the  individual, 

considering  that  the  World  War  destroyed  mil- 
lions of  human  lives  and  caused  the  most  serious 
physical  and  moral  damage, 

considering,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  increas- 
ing employment  of  women  in  industry  and  com- 
merce may  become  a  danger  to  the  coming  genera- 
tions, 

recommends  the  following  measures  to  the 
Groups,  in  the  interests  of  mothers  and  children: 

1.  That  the  ratification  of  the  Washington  Con- 
vention of  1919  relating  to  the  employment  of 
women  in  industry  and  commerce  before  and  after 
childbirth  should  be  hastened  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  the  inclusion 
of  the  rules  of  that  Convention  in  the  legislation 
of  all  countries; 

2.  That  appropriate  measures  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  the  same  protection  for  women  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  work,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  adopted  by  the  Third  Labour 
Conference,  in  October,  1921; 

3.  That  efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure  similar 
protection  for  women  employed  in  domestic  work, 
taking  as  a  guide  the  rules  of  the  Washington  Con- 
vention mentioned  under  (1),  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  special  nature  of  the  work; 

4.  That  the  creation  of  institutions  for  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  mothers  and  children  should 
be  recommended. 

In  this  connection  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  particularly  recommends: 

a)  The  creation  of  institutions  which  make  it 
possible  for  women  to  be  confined  under  good 
sanitary  conditions,  either  in  institutions  which 
receive  them  at  the  time  of  confinement  or  in 
homes  for  expectant  mothers  and  for  mothers 
and  children  C'maisons  maternelles  et  farailiales") 
where  they  can  spend  the  last  period  before  con- 
finement and  the  months  immediately  following, 
together  with  their  children. 

b)  The  creation  of  public  institutions,  such  as 
welfare  centers,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
expectant  mothers  and  mothers  with  the  informa- 
tion of  a  sanitary,  social  and  legal  nature  which 
their  condition  calls  for. 
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c)  The  development  of  the  system  of  family 
allowances  and  social  services  in  favour  of  large 
families. 

B. 

Situation  and  protection  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  illegitimate  and  of  destitute  children. 


Considering  that  the  fulfilment  of  maintenance 
obligations  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
normal  development  and  for  the  health  of  the 
child; 

considering  that  children  living  in  a  different 
country  from  that  of  their  father  or  parents  often 
meet  with  difficulties  in  obtaining  maintenance 
owing  to  the  fact  that  international  private  law 
frequently  prescribes  the  application  of  the  law 
of  the  other  land ; 

The  XXVIIth  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference 
recommends  that  judgments  relating  to  mainte- 
nance should  become  applicable  in  all  countries 
in  a  simplified  form  on  the  lines  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  agreement  of  June  21st,  1923 
(B.G.B1.138,  1924),  between  Germany  and  Austria 
and  of  the  agreements  between  certain  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation. 

II. 

The  XXVIIth  Inter-Parliametary  Conference 
recommends  that  the  legal  status  of  persons  with- 
out nationality,  and  more  particularly  of  children 
without,  nationality,  should  be  regularized  as  soon 
as  possible  by  an  international  convention. 

II. — Salaried  "Work  of  Women 

The  Conference, 

considering  the  necessity  for  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  present  conditions  of  work  for  women 
in  order  to  obtain  prompt  and  efficacious  inter- 
national action  towards  improving  such  conditions, 

considering  on  the  other  hand  that  such  investi- 
gation cannot  be  carried  out  without  the  assistance 
of  persons  experienced  in  the  prevailing  conditions 
of  the  main  types  of  salaried  work  for  women, 

requests  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Humani- 
tarian Questions  to  study  at  its  next  meeting  the 
formation  of  a  body  to  study,  discuss  and  solve 
the  questions  concerning  such  work. 

This  task  should  be  entrusted  to  a  consultative 
committee  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  and  with  the  collaboration  of 
women. 

III. — Activity  of  the  Groups 


In  view  of  the  importance  of  promoting  the 
work  in  favour  of  peace  and  international  co- 
operation pursued  by  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  by  putting  into  execution  the  resolutions 
passed  by  its  Conferences; 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  lies  with  the  national 
Groups  of  the  Union  to  secure  the  application  of 
those  resolutions  in  the  political  life  and  in  the 
legislation  of  their  respective  countries,  as  also  in 
international  life; 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  if  positive  results  are 
to  be  obtained  in  this  respect  through  the  action 


of  the  Groups,  it  is  indispensable  that  those 
Groups,  as  autonomous  members  of  the  Union, 
should  exercise  a  permanent  and  continuous  in- 
fluence within  their  respective  parliaments; 

The  XXVIIth  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference 
warmly  recommends  to  the  national  Groups  the 
following  measures: 

1.  That  two  regular  Group  meetings  at  least 
should  be  called  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  of 
which  should  discuss  the  action  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  Confer- 
ences. (See  article  17  of  the  Rules  for  Confer- 
ences.) 

2.  That  detailed  information  should  be  given  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Groups  (Statutes,  article 
3)  as  to  the  steps  taken  in  connection  with  the 
resolutions  of  preceding  Conferences  and  especially 
as  to  the  motives  which  may  have  led  a  Group  to 
refrain  from  action  with  regard  to  any  particular 
resolution. 

3.  That  debates  on  questions  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Union  should  be  instituted  within 
the  Groups.  Such  debates  might  be  opened  by 
national  or  foreign  experts,  parliamentary  or  non- 
parliamentary,  invited  by  the  Groups. 

With  regard  to  resolutions  of  Conferences 
recommending  the  ratification  of  international 
conventions,  the  Conference  asks  each  Group  to 
see  that  the  steps  taken  with  the  Government  with 
a  view  to  ratification  should  be  renewed  until 
the  Group  has  achieved  its  ends. 

II. 

The  Conference  requests  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Bureau  to  prepare  draft  model  regulations  for 
Groups  and  to  submit  the  draft  to  the  permanent 
Committee  on  Political  and  Organisation  Ques- 
tions. 

IV. — Amendments  to  Articles  3,   7,   10,   12, 
14  and  16  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Union 

(omitted) 
V. — Agricultural   Questions 


The  XXVIIth  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference, 

considering  that  the  main  cause  of  the  agricul- 
tural crisis  must  be  sought  on  one  hand  in  over- 
production and  on  the  other  in  the  absorbing 
capacity  of  the  market, 

expresses  the  wish 

a)  that  the  States,  on  the  basis  of  international 
agreements,  or  professional  agricultural  group- 
ments should  seek  measures  which  would  lead  to 
the  limitation  of  surplus  production; 

h)  that  the  system  of  bounties  on  exports  and 
other  measures  of  preference,  in  whatever  form, 
which  have  an  artificial  influence  on  the  markets, 
be  abolished  by  all  the  States ; 

c)  that  the  stocking  of  temporary  surplus  prod- 
ucts be  organised  in  cases  where  they  can  be 
stocked,  in  order  to  prevent  certain  States  takini; 
measures  which  would  lead  to  an  unfair  exporta- 
tion of  their  excess  products; 

d)  that  the  States  should  seek,  by  international 
agreements,  to  fight  against  every  kind  of  unfair 
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competition  supported  either  by  employing  labour 
recruited  by  abnormal  means  and  by  the  compul- 
sory restriction  of  home  consumption,  or  by  any 
other  procedure  which  would  make  possible  ex- 
port trade  at  artificial  prices. 


Further,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  better  sys- 
tem of  exchange  of  agricultural  products, 

the  Conference  recommends  the  conclusion  of 
international  agreements,  with  the  following  main 
objects: 

a)  to  prevent  abuse  of  sanitary  prohibitions 
and  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  clause  of  the 
treaties  limiting  those  prohibitions; 

b)  to  repress  frauds  connected  with  the  sale  of 
agricultural  products  and  to  ensure  the  respect  of 
appellations  of  origin; 

c)  to  check  the  course  of  the  rise  in  tariffs; 

d)  to  ensure  markets  for  agricultural  products. 
In  this  connection,  the  Conference, 

without  formulating  any  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  preferential  treaties, 

expresses  the  wish  that  the  Governments  and 
Parliaments  (particularly  all  those  of  Western 
Europe)  should  study  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing new  multilateral  commercial  treaties  on  the 
basis  of  purchases  by  quota  in  certain  countries; 
such  treaties  should  not  assume  an  agressive  char- 
acter, but  should  contribute  to  the  regulation  of 
world  exports,  and  thus,  indirectly,  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  agricultural  production  of  the  world. 


The  Conference 

recognises  that  trusts  and  cartels  may  prejudice 
agriculture.  It  therefore  considers  it  desirable 
that  the  States  should  endeavour  to  protect  agri- 
culture in  this  field  in  cases  where  there  has  been 
a  rise  in  the  prices  unjustified  by  circumstances. 


The  Conference 

recognises  that  the  measures  which  may  be  pro- 
posed with  a  view  to  remedying  the  agricultural 
crisis  must  not  be  adopted  without  taking  into 
account  the  advantages  which  industrial  products 
may  enjoy  on  national  and  international  markets, 
in  order  that  a  right  balance  between  agriculture 
and  industry  may  be  retained  and,  where  neces- 
sary, ensured. 

S. 

The  Conference  approves  the  efforts  of  the 
League  of  Nations  towards  the  organisation  of 
international  agricultural  credits.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  these  efforts  may  have  satisfactory  re- 
sults, the  interest  must  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate. 

VI. — Preparation  for  the  General  Disarma- 
ment Conference 

The  XXVIIth  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference, 
in  adopting  the  resolution  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Council  of  April  13,  1931, 

reminds  the  Groups  of  the  Union  and  their  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  urgent  duty  incumbent  on 
them  to  do  everything  in  their  power  in  order  that 


the  General  Disarmament  Conference,  led  by  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  States,  and  taking  into  account  Art.  8,  §§  1  and 
2,  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  shall  result 
in  an  International  Convention  instituting  a  drastic 
reduction  of  the  present  armaments,  and  elimi- 
nating every  possibility  of  an  armaments  race, 
which  would  inevitably  lead  to  fresh  wars. 

It  recalls  the  fact  that  the  XXIIIrd  Inter-Par- 
liamentary Conference,  which  met  at  Washington 
in  1925,  proclaimed  "the  necessity  of  giving  to  the 
nations  a  feeling  of  security", 

that  the  XXIVth  Conference,  held  in  Paris  in 
1927,  declared  that  "in  addition  to  the  security 
guaranteed  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  which 
the  Union  wishes  to  see  more  well-defined  and 
more  efficacious,  one  of  the  means,  and  one  of  the 
most  important,  of  reaching  that  end  would  be  a 
general  reduction  of  armaments", 

and  that,  moreover,  the  peace  treaties  of  1919- 

1920  fix  a  limit  to  the  armaments  of  certain  States 

"in  order  to   render  possible   the   initiation  of  a 

general  limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all  nations". 

The  Conference  believes 

that  the  draft  treaty  prepared  by  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission,  and  which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Disarmament  Conference,  constitutes  a  useful 
basis  for  the  work  of  the  Conference  whose  aim 
is  to  carry  out  the  first  stage  of  the  work  of  dis- 
armament (for  instance  by  a  25%  reduction  of 
expenditure),  this  work  being  destined  to  lead  to 
the  total  and  general  disarmament  of  all  nations 
by  successive  and  rapid  stages  of  further  reduc- 
tion, 

that  active  propaganda  for  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Preparatory  Commission  and  for 
the  success  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  should 
be  made  in  every  country  by  the  National  Groups 
of  the  Union,  whose  duty  it  is  to  impress  upon 
public  opinion  the  importance  and  advantages  of 
a  serious  reduction  of  armaments. 

Nevertheless,  the  Conference  is  of  opinion  that, 
for  the  complete  attainment  of  that  end,  the  draft 
requires  to  be  supplemented  in  several  respects,  in 
conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  post-war  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Conferences  and  particularly  with 
the  "Technical  Plan  for  a  Reduction  of  Arma- 
ments" adopted  by  the  Paris  Conference  in  1927. 
The  Conference  therefore  addresses  a  pressing 
appeal  to  the  Groups  of  the  Union  and  to  the 
individual  members  urging  them  immediately  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  with  the  Government 
and  within  Parliament  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing that  the  delegates  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments to  the  Disarmament  Conference  shall  be 
instructed  to  press  for  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing provisions  in  the  final  Convention: 

a)  A  prohibition  to  increase  present  armaments. 
— The  principle  of  limitation  must  not  in  any  case 
permit  of  an  increase  in  the  present  state  of 
armaments. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  for  national  defence 
for  one  fiscal  year  must  not  in  the  case  of  any  of 
the  signatory  States  exceed  the  average  of  the 
ordinary  expenditure  for  the  three  preceding  fiscal 
years. 

b)  Reduction  and  strict  limitation  of  the  aver- 
age daily  effectives  in  the  land,  sea  and  air  armed 
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forces   and    formations  organised   on  a   military- 
basis. 

c)  The  fixation  of  a  ratio,  not  to  be  exceeded, 
between  the  number  of  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  effectives, 
on  the  other. 

d)  The  prohibition  to  prepare  for,  to  train  for 
and  to  resort  to  chemical  and  bacteriological  war- 
fare and  aerial  bombardment. — .\n  appeal  to  pub- 
lic opinion  and  to  scientists  in  every  country  to 
enforce  upon  their  Governments  the  observance  of 
these  prohibitions. 

e)  The  fixation  of  a  ratio,  not  to  be  exceeded, 
between  the  effectives  and  war  material. 

The  necessity  of  supplementing  the  indirect 
limitation  of  war  material  (resulting  from  the 
limitation  of  expenditure)  by  means  of  direct  Umi- 
tation  appUcable  to  certain  weapons  (tanks,  heavy 
guns,  etc.). 

f)  The  extension  of  the  prohibition  on  subma- 
rines, as  provided  by  Convention  for  certain  pow- 
ers, to  all  maritime  countries;  or,  in  any  case,  the 
fixation  of  a  ma.ximum  tonnage  for  submarines  in 
such  a  way  as  to  limit  them  to  purely  defensive 
purposes. 

g)  The  limitation  of  the  tonnage  of  all  surface 
war-ships  to  a  maximum  of  10,000  tons. 

h)  The  special  limitation  of  all  expenditure  re- 
lating to  air  armaments. 

The  Permanent  Disarmament  Committee  (See 
under  i)  to  be  requested  immediately  to  prepare 
proposals  for  the  conclusion  of  economic  agree- 
ments between  civil  aviation  undertakings  in  the 
different  countries. 

i)  The  extension  of  the  sphere  of  competence  of 
the  Disarmament  Committee  giving  it  the  right  to 
prepare  proposals  for  further  reduction  and  to 
provide,  by  the  means  which  it  judges  to  be  appro- 
priate, for  an  efficacious  supervision  of  the  state 
of  armament  in  the  different  countries. 

II. 

In  view  of  the  close  connection  between  the 
reduction  of  armaments  and  the  control  of  the 
traffic  in,  and  the  manufacture  of,  armaments  and 
war  material,  it  is  urgent  and  indispensable 

that  the  States  should  without  delay  ratify  the 
Convention  of  1925  relating  to  the  control  of  the 
traffic  in  arms; 

that,  further,  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  should,  in  good  time  before  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Disarmament  Conference, 
present  its  report  on  the  supervision  of  the  private 
manufacture  of  arms,  the  "evil  effects"  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations ; 

and  that,  finally,  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
League  shall  introduce  into  a  draft  convention  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Conference  appropriate  and 
efficacious  provisions  concerning  the  manufacture 
in  State  factories. 

III. 

The  Conference  notes  with  great  satisfaction 
that  the  idea  of  an  Armaments  Truce  before  the 
reunion  of  the  General  Disarmament  Conference, 
an  idea  formulated  in  the  above-mentioned  reso- 
lution   of   the    Inter-Parliamentary    Council,    has 


been  adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly 
which  has  just  ended  its  work. 

The  Conference  invites  all  the  Groups  of  the 
Union  to  take  immediately  the  most  urgent  steps 
with  their  respective  Governments  so  that  they 
accept  before  November  1st,  the  date  fixed  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Assembly,  such  an  armaments 
truce. 

VII. — Security  Problems — International 
Force 

The  Conference  renews  the  mandate  of  the 
Security  Committee  to  study  the  different  aspects 
of  the  problems  concerning  the  creation  of  an  in- 
ternational force,  the  implications  of  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact,  and  also  the  means  of  finding  a  solu- 
tion for  these  problems,  and  requests  the  Commit- 
tee to  present  a  report  on  this  subject  to  the  next 
Conference. 

VIII. — European  Federal  Union 

A. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  decides  that: 

1.  It  is  not  expedient  to  form  an  official  asso- 
ciation of  the  European  Inter-ParUamentary 
Groups. 

2.  .\n  important  place  should  be  reserved  in  the 
General  Debate  for  the  consideration  of  certain 
European  problems. 

With  this  object  the  permanent  Committees  will 
be  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary  General  a 
list  of  those  problems  which  they  consider  to  be 
the  most  important. 

3.  The  delegates  of  the  Groups  may  take  the 
initiative,  at  each  Conference,  of  calling  a  special 
meeting  of  European  parliamentarians,  after  con- 
sulting the  President  of  the  Conference  on  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  such  a  meeting. 

4.  There  is  every  reason  to  encourage  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Union  to  co-ordinate  the  steps  taken 
by  certain  National  Groups  in  view  of  examining 
together  questions  particularly  concerning  two  or 
several  nations. 

B. 

5.  In  any  case,  the  formation  of  a  European 
Union  can  only  be  carried  out  in  perfect  agree- 
ment and  harmony  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
whose  authority  and  influence  must  be  neither 
diminished  nor  impeded  by  the  existence  and  the 
working  of  a  new  international  grouping. 

6.  With  this  reservation,  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union  takes  note  of  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  European  Union  formed  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  states  that  it  is  ready  to  give  its 
help  to  this  work  both  by  discussions  on  European 
problems  as  mentioned  above  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  closer  contacts  between  European  parlia- 
mentarians. (Nos.  2,  3  and  4.) 

C. 

7.  The   XXVIIth    Inter-Parliamentary    Confer^ 
ence,  after  examining  the  problems  the  study  o\ 
which,  from  the  European  point  of  view,  seer 
particularly  suitable,  considers  that  most  of  ther 
should  be  discussed  by  the  Union  during  a  sittii 
of  the  plenary   Conference.     This  is  particularl5j 
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the  case  with  the  reduction  of  armaments,  the 
present  economic  crisis  and  the  formation  of  cus- 
toms agreements. 

8.  There  are,  however,  certain  questions  which 
might  be  studied  by  the  European  Groups  from 
a  purely  continental  point  of  view,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  foreigners  (establishment,  relief, 
naturalization),  transport  and  transit  of  electric 


power,  agricultural  credits,  work  in  the   mining 
industry,  postal  tariffs,  etc. 

9.  Finally  the  Conference  asks  the  Committees 
of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  to  seek,  in  the 
course  of  their  work,  the  means  by  which  the 
European  States  might  be  brought  to  collaborate 
more  closely  in  the  realisation  of  certain  common 
tasks. 


INTERNATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 


Secretary  of  State's  Note  to 
Japan  and  China 

THE  Secretary  of  State  sent,  through  the 
American  diplomatic  missions  in  China  and 
in  Japan,  identical  notes,  on  September  24,  to  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese  Governments,  the  texts 
of  which  are  as  follows: 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
have  observed  with  regret  and  with  great  concern 
events  of  the  past  few  days  in  Manchuria.  In 
view  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that  principles  and  methods  of  peace 
shall  prevail  in  international  relations,  and  of  the 
existence  of  treaties,  to  several  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  intended  to  regulate  the  adjustment  of  con- 
troversies between  nations  without  resort  to  use 
of  force,  the  American  Government  feels  war- 
ranted in  expressing  to  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese  Governments  its  hope  that  they  will 
cause  their  military  forces  to  refrain  from  any 
further  hostilities,  will  so  dispose  respectively  of 
their  armed  forces  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  international  law  and  international  agreements, 
and  will  refrain  from  activities  which  may  preju- 
dice the  attainment  by  amicable  methods  of  an 
adjustment  of  their  differences. 


Reply  from  Japan 

ON  September  28,  the  American  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  at  Tokio,  Edwin  L.  Neville,  reported 
to  the  Department  of  State  that  he  had  received 
the  following  note  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  note  of  September  25  in  w'hich  you  were  so 
good  as  to  convey  to  me  the  views  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  on  the  subject  of  the  actual  con- 
dition'of  affairs  in  Manchuria. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  deeply  sensible  of 
the  friendly  concern  and  the  fairness  of  views  with 
which  the  American  Government  has  observed 
the  recent  course  of  events  in  Manchuria.  In 
common  with  the  hope  expressed  by  the  American 


Government,  it  has  already  caused  the  Japanese 
military  forces  in  Manchuria  to  refrain  from  any 
further  acts  of  hostility,  unless  their  own  safety, 
as  well  as  the  security  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  and  of  Japanese  lives  and  property  within 
that  railway  zone,  is  jeopardized  by  the  aggression 
of  Chinese  troops  or  armed  bands.  Every  care 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  exercised  by  the 
Japanese  forces  to  observe  all  the  requirements  of 
international  law  and  international  agreements, 
and  to  avoid  any  action  that  is  calculated  to 
prejudice  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  Japan  and  China. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  confident  that  by 
frank  and  unimpassioned  discussions  between  the 
two  parties  in  conflict,  in  the  light  of  their  true 
and  lasting  interests,  an  adjustment  will  be  found 
to  set  at  rest  the  existing  tension  in  Manchuria. 


Reply  from  China 

ON  September  28,  the  Chinese  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  left  the  following  note  with  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State: 

September  27,  1931. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  am  in- 
instructed  to  communicate  to  you  the  reply  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  the  note  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  dated  September  24,  1931,  as 
follows: 

The  Chinese  Government  received  yesterday 
afternoon  the  communication  from  the  American 
Government  regarding  the  present  situation  in 
China,  transmitted  from  Peiping  by  the  American 
Minister  to  China. 

The  Chinese  Government  and  people  are  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States,  feeling  themselves  much  inter- 
ested in  the  situation  created  in  China  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Japanese  troops,  desire  that  principles  and 
methods  of  peace,  instead  of  armed  force,  should 
be  used  in  the  relations  between  China  and  Japan, 
as  between  any  other  civilized  states.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Govern- 
ments that  the  American  Government  has  been 
prompted  by  the  earnest  desire  to  uphold,  as  one 
of  the   signator>'   powers,  the   sanctity    of   those 
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international  treaties,  particularly  the  Treaty  for 
the  Renunciation  of  War  signed  at  Paris  in  1928, 
which  bind  the  parties  not  to  have  recourse  to  war 
but  to  use  pacific  means  in  their  relations  with 
one  another. 

As  a  result  of  the  aggressive  movements  of  the 
Japanese  troops,  our  territory  has  been  invaded, 
our  cities  and  towns  have  been  occupied,  and  in 
certain  cases  ransacked,  our  public  officers  and 
innocent  citizens  have  been  injured,  insulted  and 
murdered.  Even  on  the  very  day  when  the 
American  Government  dispatched  its  identic  notes 
to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Governments,  advis- 
ing restraint  from  further  hostilities,  Chinese  pas- 
senger trains  carrying  refugees  on  the  Peiping-Lia- 
oning  (Peking-Mukden)  Railway  were  attached 
by  bombs  and  machine  gun  fire  from  Japanese 
military  aeroplanes,  which  resulted  in  many 
casualties.  This,  while  the  Japanese  Government 
declares  that  it  has  taken  all  measures  to  prevent 
the  aggravation  of  the  situation  and  that  the 
troops  will  be  forthwith  withdrawn  from  the  oc- 
cupied areas,  and  free  acts  of  war  are  still  being 
committed  by  the  Japanese  troops.  In  spite  of 
such  circumstances,  the  entire  Chinese  Nation  has 
been  exhorted  to  maintain  a  dignified  calm,  in  the 
belief  that  the  delinquent  party  will  render  a 
full  account  for  its  wanton  acts  to  all  the  civilized 
states,  under  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  inter- 
national treaties  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  Chinese  Government  can  conceive  no  other 
way  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  international 
law  and  international  agreements,  when  interna- 
tional law  and  international  agreements  have 
already  been  trampled  under  foot,  than  for  Japan 
to  withdraw  her  troops  immediately  and  com- 
pletely from  the  occupied  areas  and  to  give  full 
redress  to  the  aggrieved  party,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Chinese  people. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  most  effective  means  will  be  promptly 
taken  for  maintaining  the  dignity  and  inviolability 
of  the  international  treaties  above  referred  to,  so 
that  all  efforts  heretofore  made  by  the  various 
powers,  especially  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  might  not  be  in  vain. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  irfy 
highest  consideration. 

Yung  Kwai, 
Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim. 


The  Arms  Truce 

SPE.\KING  before  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  on  September  8,  Signor  Grandi, 
Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  urged  that 
from  that  date  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  disarm- 
ament conference  there  should  be  a  "real  and  effec- 
tive truce  in  armaments."  On  the  first  of  October 
the  Assembly  adopted  the  following  resolution : 


In  view  of  the  fact  than  an  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  all  States  not  to  increase  their  arma- 
ments would  help  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence,  to  prevent  competition  in  armaments, 
and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  forthcoming 
Conference,  the  Assembly  requests  the  Govern- 
ments invited  to  the  Disarmament  Conference  to 
prepare  for  this  event  by  means  of  an  armaments 
truce,  and  accordingly  requests  the  Council  to  urge 
the  Governments  convened  to  the  said  Conference 
to  give  proof  of  their  earnest  desire  for  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  efforts  to  ensure  an  organized 
peace  and,  without  prejudicing  the  decisions  of 
the  Conference  or  the  programmes  or  proposals 
submitted  by  each  Government,  to  refrain  from 
any  measures  involving  an  increase  in  their  arma- 
ments. 

The  Assembly  likewise  requests  the  Council  to 
ask  the  Governments  to  state,  before  November 
1st,  1931,  whether  they  are  prepared  for  a  period 
of  one  year  as  from  this  date  to  accept  this  truce 
in  armaments. 

The  League  of  Nations,  under  date  of  October 
2,  asked  the  United  States  to  say  before  No- 
vember 1  whether  or  not  this  Government  is  pre- 
pared, in  accordance  with  terms  of  the  above 
mentioned  resolution,  to  accept  the  armaments 
truce  proposed  by  the  Assembly.  To  this  inquiry, 
Secretary  Stimson  replied,  October  29,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and,  with  reference  to  the  latter's  note  of  Oct.  2 
with  regard  to  an  armaments  truce  proposed  by 
the  Assembly,  has  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
declaration: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  of  Sept.  30,  1931,  suggesting  an  arma- 
ments truce,  and  declares  that,  without  prejudic- 
ing its  position  at  the  forthcoming  general  disarma- 
ment conference  or  affecting  any  proposal  it  may 
desire  to  submit  to  that  conference,  it  is  prepared, 
for  the  period  of  one  year  beginning  Nov.  1,  1931, 
to  accept  the  truce,  provided  that  like  action  is 
taken  by  the  other  principal  military  and  naval 
powers. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  this  Government  that 
the  proposed  truce  shall  not  apply  to  construction 
which  had  been  begun  or  for  ^hich  contracts  had 
bet  let  prior  to  its  entry  into  force. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  hopes  that 
by  a  unanimous  acceptance  of  this  truce  an  atmos- 
phere of  confidence  will  be  created  which  will 
prevent  competition  in  armaments  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
general  disarmament  conference. 

November  16,  Chairman  Aristide  Briand,  of  the 
League  Council,  announced  that  the  one  year  truce 
had  gone  into  international  effect  on  that  day. 
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News  in  Brief 


Through  an  error  it  was  stated  in  our  August 
issue,  page  175,  that  the  University  of  California 
had  conferred  a  degree  upon  the  minister  from 
Czechostovakia  to  the  United  States.  We  should 
have  said  that  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia conferred  this  degree  upon  M.  Ferdinand 
Veverka.  We  regret  the  mistake  and  are  glad  to 
make  this  correction. 

Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Davis,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was,  in  1916,  assistant  editor  of  the  Advo- 
cate OF  Peace,  went  to  Geneva  in  August  to  super- 
intend the  publications  of  the  Geneva  Research  In- 
formation Committee.  This  committee  will  give 
each  month  a  review  of  League  activities  and  a 
study  of  some  important  League  subject.  Mr. 
Davis  has  lately  been  Director  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  "Independent  Outlook." 

"Peace  is  the  art  of  living  together."  This  was 
the  prize-winning  peace  motto  in  the  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Baltimore  committee  on  World 
Friendship  Among  Children.  The  motto  was  car- 
ried by  the  children  of  the  Har  Sanai  Temple  Re- 
ligious School.  The  second  prize,  won  by  the 
Sparrows  Point  Junior  Epworth  League,  was 
"Friendship  and  Peace  are  the  golden  threads  that 
tie  the  hearts  of  all  the  world." 

The  idea  of  an  international  police  will  not 
down.    In  fact  it  has  now  risen  to  the  clouds  with 
Senator  de  Jouvenel's  announcement,  November 
i   20,  of  a  plan  for  world  organization  of  aviation  to 
i  which  the  governments  are  supposed  to  delegate 
the  power  of  international  police.    This  Interna- 
j  tional  Aerial  Union  would  be  put  at  the  disposition 
\  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  times  of  crisis,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan.    M.  de  Jouvenel,  member  of  the 
French  Senate,  was  Secretary  General  of  the  Con- 
gress on  Disarmament,  November  26  and  27,  at 
Paris. 

The  new  home  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Buffalo 
was  christened  "Peace  House"  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover  on  October  14.  The  building  faces  the 
Niagara  River  near  the  Peace  Bridge. 

Senor  Madariaga  of  Spain  is  credited  with  the 
picturesque  statement  that  if  the  nations  would 


contribute  to  the  League  of  Nations  S%  of  their 
present  annual  expenditures  on  armament  the  total 
sum  at  5%  interest  would  run  the  League  activities 
for  all  time. 

Several  South  American  capitals  have  named 
grade  schools  for  foreign  nations.  In  these  schools 
the  history,  traditions  and  ideah  of  the  country 
selected  are  especially  studied.  The  United  States 
of  America  school  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  cele- 
brated, November  18,  the  life  and  achievements 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Representatives  of  both 
the  American  and  Uruguayan  governments  at- 
tended the  exercises. 

The  twenty-eighth  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Bureau  was  held  in  Brussels,  Au- 
gust 5-10.  Disarmament  was  the  main  topic  of 
discussion. 

This  year's  floods  in  China  endangered,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  estimates,  nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  entire  people.  Sixteen  provinces  were  affected, 
most  of  them  in  the  rice-producing  centers.  The 
problem  of  food  shortage  therefore  is  acute  and 
will  be  for  some  time.  The  National  Flood  Relief 
Commission  has  been  created  by  Chinese  authori- 
ties to  cope  with  the  calamity,  composed  of  promi- 
nent Chinese  and  foreign  civic  leaders. 

Luis  M.  Sanchez  Cerro,  of  Peru,  was  an- 
nounced on  November  28  to  be  the  victor  in  the 
presidential  elections  held  in  October.  Upon  his 
inauguration  Peru  will  be  under  a  constitutional 
government  for  the  first  time  in  many  months. 

The  demand  for  courses  of  study  in  Interna- 
tional Relations  has  made  it  desirable  for  Colum- 
bia University  to  issue  a  special  bulletin  for  the 
year  1931-32,  listing  courses  in  International  Law 
and  International  Relations.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of 
thirty-four  pages. 

History  teaching  by  the  use  of  moving-picture 
films  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
has  been  the  subject  of  experiment  in  England. 
The  report  now  issued  by  the  Historical  Associa- 
tion finds  the  film  method  of  teaching  world 
history  of  much  greater  value  than  the  old  ways. 
The  report  suggests  means  of  extending  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  accurate  films,  subject  to  a 
central  advisory  body  of  historical  experts. 
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A  SOCIAL  CENTER  for  American  students  in  Paris 
is  under  construction.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  M. 
Edouard  Renard,  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  the  municipality  of  Paris  has  made  available 
5,000  square  meters  of  departmental  grounds. 
The  center  will  have  a  library,  medical  clinic, 
games  room,  swimming  pool,  ballroom,  chapel  and 
other  features,  similar  to  those  in  American  uni- 
versities. 

An  international  contest  for  a  Christmas  pas- 
torale on  the  theme,  "The  Manger  of  the  Trench," 
is  announced  through  our  Ambassador  to  Italy,  by 
the  Fallen  Heroes  Organization  of  Rovereto,  Italy. 
It  is  to  be  written  for  piano  or  small  orchestra. 
The  organization  intends  to  transmit  by  radio  the 
winning  composition  on  Christmas  Eve.  At  the 
same  ceremony  the  great  bell  of  Rovereto,  called 
the  "Fallen  Heroes  Bell,"  commemorating  the 
World  War  dead  of  all  nations,  will  be  rung  for 
the  world  to  hear. 

Volume  2  of  the  United  States  treaty  edition, 
which  is  the  first  volume  of  document  texts,  is  now 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State.  It  covers  the 
period  from  July  4,  1776,  through  the  year  1818. 
Other  volumes  are  to  follow. 


to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  factory  act  which  lately  came  into  force  and 
which  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  social  evolution  of 
China. 

The  Department  of  State  points  out  that  the 
United  States  is  a  member  of  twenty-six  inter- 
national bureaus  to  which  it  pays  annual  contri- 
butions. During  the  fiscal  year  1930  this  country 
was  invited  to  participate  in  eighty-four  inter- 
national conferences  and  actually  took  part  in 
sixty-five.  Congressional  appropriations  were  made 
for  eleven  of  these.  In  1931,  up  to  September  this 
country  was  invited  to  105  International  con- 
ferences and  participated  in  eighty-two.  The  De- 
partment has  been  obliged  to  create  a  division  of 
International  Conferences  to  take  care  of  these 
events. 

Yugoslavia  entered  a  new  stage  in  its  political 
development  when  the  end  of  the  King's  dictator- 
ship was  formally  announced  on  September  3.  At 
the  same  time  a  new  constitution  was  handed  down 
by  the  King,  a  constitution  which  is  to  go  into 
effect  after  a  general  election,  but  without  any 
form  of  popular  ratification.  The  recent  dictator-  \ 
ship  has  been  operative  since  January  6,  1929. 


The  peace  idea  has  certainly  taken  its  place 
among  the  tenets  abroad  in  the  world  when  a 
Paris  designer  puts  out  a  model  for  a  "peace 
shirt."  Following  the  idea  of  the  red  shirt  of 
Garibaldi  and  the  black  shirt  of  Mussolini,  Paul 
Poiret  of  Paris  has  created  the  "green  shirt"  for 
peace  workers. 

Before  leaving  this  country,  Dino  Grandi, 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,  sent  a  rousing  message 
to  all  Italo-Americans,  charging  them  to  be  "loyal 
and  faithful  citizens  of  the  great  starry  Republic." 

The  American  naval  aviation  forces  in  Nicara- 
gua furnished  navy  planes  to  transport  personnel 
and  medicines  to  Belize,  British  Honduras,  after 
the  severe  earthquake  and  tidal  wave  disaster 
there  September  10.  American  consul  Taggart  at 
Belize  was  commissioned  by  the  Red  Cross  to  ad- 
minister a  relief  fund. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chinese  government  the 
International  Labor  Office  has  sent  two  experts  to 
assist  the  Chinese  Government  in  organizing  a 
factory  inspection  service.    This  service  is  destined 


An  accord  with  Haiti  was  signed  August  5,  at 
Port  au  Prince  by  the  American  minister  and  the 
Haitian  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  agreement 
makes  a  complete  transfer  to  Haitian  authority 
of  all  services,  excepting  the  office  of  the  Financial 
Advisor-General  Receiver  and  the  Gendarmerie 
of  Haiti  both  of  which  require  special  safeguarding 
on  account  of  the  obligations  jointly  assumed  by 
this  country  and  Haiti  in  the  bond  issue  under 
the  treaty  of  1915  and  the  Protocol  of  1919.  By 
the  accord  a  speedier  Haitianization  of  services  has 
been  accomplished  than  was  recommended  by  the 
Forbes  Commission  or  even  than  that  first  pro- 
posed by  Haiti. 

Our  regular  air-mail  service  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  officially  stated  in  August  to  cover  more 
than  80,000  miles  every  week.  The  planes  make 
direct  connections  with  eighteen  Latin  American 
republics  and  cover  all  but  the  last  stages  to  two 
more.  This  service  has  largely  developed  within 
the  past  two  years. 

Telephone  service  has  been  opened  this  fall 
between  London  and  Constantinople. 
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The  American  Institute  of  Prague,  formed 
last  year,  organized  a  special  informative  con- 
ference in  October,  1931,  to  acquaint  the  twenty- 
one  new  American  students  in  Czechoslovak  uni- 
versities with  cultural  facts  about  Czechoslovakia. 

A  CONFERENCE  OF  CHINESE  and  Mongolians, 
summoned  by  Soviet  authorities,  met  in  Vladi- 
vostok, October  14,  to  consider  measures  to  intro- 
duce a  new  Latinized  Chinese  alphabet  into  the 
Soviet  Buriat  Mongol  Repubhc  of  Siberia  and 
Outer  Mongolia.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Len- 
ingrad, under  orders  from  the  Central  Executive 
Committee,  last  year  appointed  a  commission 
which   has   prepared   the   alphabet   as  a   measure 

greatest  urgency. 


i 


The  NEWLY  ORGANIZED  Exccutive  Commitee  of 
the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and  Work 
met  in  Cambridge,  England,  August  22-29.  Me- 
morial services  were  held  for  Archbishop  Soder- 
blom,  under  whose  inspiration  the  whole  Stock- 
holm movement  began  in  1925.  The  council  has 
sections  in  various  countries,  the  Arnerican  section 
closely  associated  with  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  Balkan  Conference,  meeting  late  in  Oc- 
tober in  Turkey,  made  little  headway  owing  to 
acute  minorities  problems.  Before  the  next  con- 
ference this  question  is  to  be  specially  studied  by 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Balkan  states  and  a 
new  draft  treaty  of  non-aggression  and  arbitration 
to  be  prepared  for  the  conference. 

Special  thanks  to  the  United  States  of  America 
"for  their  valuable  cooperation  with  the  League  in 
the  important  problems  affecting  the  maintenance 
and  progress  of  peace"  were  expressed  by  M.  Titu- 
lesco.  President  of  the  1931  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  his  closing  speech. 

Great  Britain  desires  to  be  relieved  of  her 
mandate  over  Irak  next  year.  Accordingly  the 
Mandates  Commission  has  formulated  rules  for 
terminating  such  mandates,  and  the  rules  were 
approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions at  its  meeting  September  5.  France  also 
hints  that  she  will  shortly  wish  to  abandon  her 
mandate  over  Syria. 

The  Assyrian  patriarch,  Mar  Shinum  XXI, 
sent  an  appeal  from  Mosul,  October  23,  to  the 
League  of  Nations  Mandates  Commission  and  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  saying  that  the  Assyr- 


ians would  not  find  it  possible  to  live  in  Irak  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  Mandate  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  asking  that  the  whole  people  be  allowed 
to  migrate  to  some  country  under  western  control. 

Mexico  has  created  a  committee  representing 
the  foreign  ministry  and  other  government  depart- 
ments to  draft  a  trade  treaty  to  be  submitted  to 
all  countries  with  which  she  has  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, except  Japan  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
where  other  arrangments  are  pending.  All  Mex- 
ico's trade  agreements  were  cancelled  in  1926. 

Owing  to  the  disastrous  hurricane  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  universal  economic  depression,  the 
Dominican  Republic  notifies  the  United  States 
government  that  it  must  temporarily  divert  certain 
customs  revenues  to  vital  government  functions 
and  to  the  preservation  of  order.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  a  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominican  Republic  these  revenues 
would  ordinarily  be  applied  to  amortization  of 
foreign  loans.  The  Department  of  State,  after 
investigation,  has  consented  to  the  emergency 
measures  proposed. 

The  Fifth  Palestine  and  Near  East  Exhibition 
(Levant  Fair)  will  be  held  in  April  1932  at  Tel- 
Aviv  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  distributing 
center  for  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  The 
Fair  is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency  the 
High  Commissioner  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  on  this  occasion  far  exceed  in  scope  and 
variety  the  four  preceding  ones.  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  will  be  among  the 
foreign  countries  sending  exhibits. 

Fifty  American  boys  of  high-school  age  are  in- 
vited to  be  the  guests  of  Dutch  families  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  this  year.  The  invitation  came 
through  the  Netherlands- American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Amsterdam  to  Dr.  Sven  V.  Knudsen, 
President  of  "My  Friends  Abroad"  with  headquar- 
ters in  Boston.  Rotary  and  American  Clubs  in 
Scandinavian  cities  and  National  Women's  Clubs 
of  Denmark,  have  given  previous  invitations  of 
the  same  sort,  to  American  boys. 

We  are  told  that  the  Orleans  Railway  Company 
in  France  has  for  some  time  carried  on  paternalistic 
projects  to  secure  social  benefits  to  its  employees. 
Medical  and  hospital  aid,  education,  safety  and 
housing  comfort  at  low  cost  are  among  its  activi- 
ties. It  encourages  sport,  musical  and  artistic 
clubs  and  even  travel  groups.  About  650  persons 
used  the  vacation  camps  last  year. 
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The  commerce  of  the  western  hemisphere  was 
the  subject  of  attention  at  the  fourth  Pan  Ameri- 
can conference  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  Washington,  October  5-12.  Previous  confer- 
ences were  held  at  the  same  place  in  1911,  1919 
and  1927. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  Emeritus 
of  Stanford  University,  and  long  an  advocate  of 
international  peace,  died  at  his  home  in  California, 
September  19. 

In  Wisbach,  England,  Miss  Priscilla  H.  Peck- 
over,  a  unique  and  influential  figure  in  the  Peace 
Movement  of  England,  died,  September  9,  at  the 
age  of  97. 

"Disarmament — Peace  and  Prosperity"  was 
the  theme  of  the  16th  Annual  Meeting  and  Good- 
will Congress  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Interna- 
tional Friendship  Through  the  Churches,  that  was 
held  in  Chicago,  November  10,  11  and  12,  and 
which  was  addressed  by  forty  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment for  better  international  relationship. 

A  committee  of  thirteen  business  men,  econo- 
mists and  lawyers  has  been  formed  by  invitation 
of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  "to  undertake  a  scientific  study 
of  the  possible  use  of  economic  pressure  by  the 
United  States  against  a  nation  going  to  war  in 
violation  of  treaty  provisions,  and  to  make  a 
report  to  the  public  suggesting  specific  proposals 
along  these  lines." 

The  George  F.  Milton  Awards  in  Journalism, 
the  income  from  which  is  now  available  to  South- 
ern writers,  carried  a  cash  award  of  $500  during 
1931  for  the  writer  who  has  published  in  any 
newspaper  or  periodical  in  the  South  during  the 
year  "the  best  editorial,  or  editorials,  advancing 
the  cause  of  International  Peace."  By  the  term 
"Southern"  is  meant  the  following  States:  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana 
and    Maryland.      All    articles    to    be    considered 


for  this  Award  must  be  mailed  to  "The  George 
F.  Milton  Award,  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion, Box  4218,  The  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  must  be  received  by 
December  31,  1931.  The  decisions  will  be  an- 
nounced as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  of  the 
year  and  checks  will  be  mailed  to   the  winners. 

President  Hoover  has  approved  the  following 
advisory  and  technical  staff  for  the  Delegation  of 
the  United  States  to  the  General  Disarmament 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Geneva,  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 2  next.  The  Delegates  have  not  yet  been 
selected. 

Advisers 
For  the  State  Department 

Mr.  Theodore  Marriner,  Counselor  of  Embassy 
For  the  Army 

Brigadier  General  George  S.  Simonds 
For  the  Navy 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  J.  Hepburn 

Technical  Staff 

For  the  State  Department 

Mr.    S.    Pinckney    Tuck,    First    Secretary     of 
Embassy 
For  the  Army 

Lieutenant  Colonel  George  V.  Strong 

Major  James  B.  Ord 

Major  James  E.  Chaney 
For  the  Navy 

Captain  A.  H.  Van  Keuren 

Commander  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid 

Commander   Richmond   K.   Turner 

Secretariat 

Secretary  to  Delegation: 

Mr.  James  Clement  Dunn,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  International  Conferences 
Assistant  Secretaries  to   Delegation: 

Mr.    David    McK.    Key,    Third    Secretary    of 

Embassy 
Mr.    Samuel    Reber,    Jr.,    Third    Secretary    of 
Embassy 

Press  Relations 

Mr.  Robert  Thompson  Pell,  Press  Officer. 


Vote  on  the  World  Court  ? 
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Book  Reviews 


England's  Crisis,  by  Andrd  Siegfried.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  H.  H.  Hemming  and 
Doris  Hemming.  Pp.  311  and  index.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co.,  New  York,  1931.    Price,  $3. 

M.  Siegfried,  economic  expert,  professor  at  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  in  Paris,  has  already 
produced  one  of  the  sanest  studies  of  America  ever 
written  by  a  foreigner.  Readers  of  "America 
Comes  of  Age"  will,  therefore,  sieze  upon  this  eco- 
nomic study  of  England  in  her  present  crisis.  The 
book  was  published  shortly  before  the  British 
abandonment  of  the  gold  standard.  It  perhaps 
gains  in  interest  because  of  this  fact. 

With  the  thrifty,  hard-working  French  people 
in  mind,  the  author  finds  many  things  to  criticize 
in  the  Enghshman's  attitude,  especially  under  the 
"dole"  system.  "Shiftless  living,"  and  not  really 
a  "high  standard  of  living"  are  what  he  sees  among 
English  laborers. 

Gold  and  wages  having,  he  says,  both  been  peg- 
ged high,  the  falling  international  prices  have  made 
it  impossible  for  English  industry,  working  as  he 
points  out  under  obsolete  methods  and  at  high 
cost,  to  sell  its  goods  profitably.  This  he  finds  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  The  pound  stabil- 
ized at  a  lower  figure,  abandonment  of  the  dole, 
modernizing  of  factories,  and  a  populace,  high  and 
low,  willing  to  work  harder  and  with  a  lower  in- 
come are  measures  that  seem  to  him  immediately 
necessary. 

He  finds  it  alarming  for  the  future  of  England 
that  the  state  is  now  carrying  on  only  by  "requisi- 
tioning or  sequestering  on  one  pretext  or  another" 
the  capital  accumulated  by  earlier  generations, 
which  should  not  be  used  for  current  expenses. 
Here  he  finds  a  contrast  between  England  and 
France;  for  in  England  the  producer  has  been 
fleeced  for  the  capitalist  who,  in  turn,  has  been 
deeply  taxed  for  the  workman,  who  has  let  tlie 
money  "go  up  in  smoke."  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  capitalist  has  been  taxed  for  the  pro- 
ducer, who  has  re-equipped  his  damaged  factories 
with  modern  machinery,  and  is  now  prepared  to 
produce  more  capital.  In  homely  words  Siegfried 
finds  that  England  has,  since  the  war,  been  "using 
up  her  seed  wheat." 

In  spite  of  devastating  criticism  of  English 
habits  and  methods,  the  author  shows  a  real  affec- 
tion and  admiration  for  much  that  is  English. 
"The  English  mind,"  he  says,  "is  naturally  con- 
structive; it  lends  itself  to  co-operation  and  is 
essentially  loyal."  Politically,  "an  excellent  team 
is  always  at  hand  no  matter  what  party  is  in 
power."  In  spite  of  the  shaking  of  England's 
structure  because  of  the  war,  and  in  spite  of  uni- 
versal unrest,  there  as  elsewhere,  her  future  is  not 
necessarily  dark.  Siegfried,  looking  ahead,  says, 
"The  Empire  and  the  spirit  of  England  on  which 
it  thrives,  has  unlimited  powers  of  adaptation  and 
life." 


The  Good  Earth,  by  Pearl  Buck.  Pp.  375.  The 
John  Day  Co.,  New  York,  1931.     Price,  $2.50. 

Farming  in  China,  famine  in  China,  the  life  of 
the  family,  love  for  the  good  brown  earth,  all 
these  are  here.  But  deeper  than  this,  the  whole 
story  is  universally  human.  The  pathos  and 
tragedy  of  man's  life  everywhere  is  felt  to  be 
closely  akin  to  that  which  one  follows  with  keen 
and  instinctive  interest  from  beginning  to  end  of 
this  book. 

As  "Rice,"  by  Louise  Jordan  Miln,  published 
last  year,  was  a  poignant  story  of  peasant  home 
life  in  China  through  the  eyes  of  the  woman 
heroine,  this  gives  a  picture  of  the  same  section  of 
common  people,  lowly  and  homely,  through  the 
experiences  of  the  man,  Wang  Lung,  who  is  the 
center  of  the  action.  It  is  a  coherent,  dramatic 
story,  told  with  great  simplicity  in  language  sug- 
gestive of  the  poetry  of  the  Orient.  One  leaves  it 
feehng  better  aware  of  the  sorrows,  joys  and  am- 
bitions of  the  folk  of  vast  China;  but,  too,  with 
tolerant  sympathy  with  the  foibles,  longings  and 
loyalties  of  simple  people  everywhere.  To  accom- 
plish this,  it  would  seem,  is  the  very  kernel  of 
literary  art. 

French  Public  Opinion  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
1870-1914,  by  E.  Malcolm  Carroll.  Pp.  310 
and  index.  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1931. 
Price,  $3. 

The  mind  of  the  pubHc  is,  naturally,  a  difficult 
thing  to  appraise,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  important 
element  in  the  history  of  events.  Its  formation, 
expression  and  influence  can  be  approximately  dis- 
covered, partly  in  election  campaigns,  but  even 
more,  possibly,  through  a  study  of  the  press  jf 
the  period.  This  is  what  Professor  Carroll,  of 
Duke  University  does  for  French  Public  Opinion 
from  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  to  that 
of  the  World  War.  Seldom  does  he  find  that  the 
people  of  themselves  desire  war;  but  phrases  like 
"the  lost  provinces,"  "Alsace-Lorraine,"  "Perfidious 
Albion"  and  the  like  have  their  effect  upon  the 
public.  He  finds  that  such  policies  as  the  balance 
of  power  and  defensive  alliances  are  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  French,  but  there  is  often  evi- 
dent a  desire  for  a  merely  defensive  military  policy, 
and  usually  for  better  relations  with  neighboring 
countries. 

The  book  furnishes,  however,  an  amazing  picture 
of  the  way  in  which  international  crises  have  been 
manipulated  in  Europe.  The  propaganda  of  for- 
eign-owned newspapers  in  France,  the  secret  bar- 
gains, the  "blank  checks"  in  diplomatic  affairs,  the 
under-cover  reasons  for  international  complica- 
tions, all  tend  to  make  the  Ameriacn  reader  more 
than  ever  wary  of  plunging  into  such  a  maelstrom. 

Nevertheless  one  feels  that  public  opinion,  if 
allowed  to  feed  unon  facts,  would,  thoueh  of  many 
schools  of  thought,  tend  to  move  steadily  on  to- 
ward normal  family  life  among  the  nations. 

Kaiser  and  Chancellor,  bv  Karl  Friederich 
Nowak.  Translated  by  E.  W.  Dickes.  Pp.  282 
and  index.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1930.  Price, 
$3.50. 

Herr  Nowak  claims  that,  while  much  of  his 
material — portraits,    documents    and    newspaper 
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clippings — have  come  from  the  Kaiser,  himself, 
he  has,  nevertheless,  carefully  checked  and  cor- 
rected the  matter  with  other  sources  available 
and  that  therefore  his  book  is  unbiased.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel,  however,  that  the  book  is 
intended  as  a  reply  to  the  Kaiser's  critics. 

The  period  covered,  that  of  the  early  life  and 
first  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Kaiser  William  of 
Germany,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  light  of 
later  events.  When  the  book  came  out  in  Ger- 
many in  1929  it  aroused  a  storm  of  criticism.  In 
our  part  of  the  world  it  can  be  greeted  with  cooler 
appraisal.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  harsh  and 
rigorous  training  of  the  youth.  This  was  quite  in 
accord,  we  understand,  with  the  Prussian  system; 
but  Nowak  points  out  certain  damage  that  it  did 
to  the  boy  and  man.  The  ideals  of  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor Bismark  and  those  of  the  young  Emperor 
as  here  outlined  were  bound  to  come  into  conflict. 
It  is  the  reason  for  the  break  between  them,  which 
is  the  real  theme  of  the  book. 

It  is  one  of  the  grim  ironies  of  history  that  so 
much  in  Germany's  internal  policy  was  for  years 
disjointed  in  order  to  hold  Russia,  only  to  find 
Russia  and  Germany,  after  all,  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  war  of  1914.  It  is,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
eyes,  too,  a  sorrowful  fact  that,  with  quite  liberal 
ideals  for  his  own  countrymen,  the  Kaiser  should 
have  retained  all  those  notions  of  military  strength 
as  the  sole  measure  of  a  country's  greatness  which 
blocked,  at  the  time  of  the  Hague  Conferences, 
world  agreement  on  arms  reduction. 

With  a  background  of  other  historical  knowl- 
edge, any  reader  will  find  this  book  an  interesting 
interpratation  of  things  that  happened  later. 

American  Precedents  in  Australian  Federation, 
by  Erling  M.  Hunt.  Pp.  278  and  index.  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  New  York,  1930.  Price, 
$4.50.' 

The  Australian  Constitution,  which  went  into 
effect  January  1,  1901,  was  built  up  through  an 
interesting  series  of  events  and  conventions.  The 
situations  and  arguments  which  developed  in  Aus- 
tralia are  of  particular  interest  to  Americans  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  between  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  that  finally  developed 
by  Australia. 

There  were  available  several  types  of  govern- 
ment for  study,  from  the  British  nonfederated 
responsible  government  to  the  truly  federal  gov- 
ernments of  Canada  or  Switzerland.  As  it  hap- 
pened, however,  the  principles  underlying  the 
American  Federal  Government  proved  most  ap- 
plicable to  conditions.  This  was  not  because  of 
any  special  admiration  for  America,  but  because 
after  much  preparation  and  several  conventions 
in  which  delegates  from  Australian  states  partici- 
pated, the  main  framework  of  the  American  con- 
stitution seemed  best  to  meet  the  desires  of  both 
large  and  small  states. 

The  book  outlines  the  Australian  federal  move- 
ment from  the  beginning  and  then  takes  up  the 
study  of  American  precedent  in  the  development 
of  the  Senate,  the  House  and  the  Judiciary.  De- 
tails of  the  resultant  constitution  are  somewhat 
different,  as  in  the  provisions  for  amendment. 
The  book  is  sufficiently  condensed  but  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  interesting  both  to 
those  who  wish  to  learn  something  of  ideas  under- 


lying democratic  government  and  for  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  Australia  and  her  states- 
men. 

Born  a  Jew,  by  Boris  D.  Bogen.  Pp.  351.  Mac- 
millan.  New  York,  1930.     Price,  $3. 

The  Russian  Jew  who  left  his  home  in  Moscow 
to  find  freedom  in  America  tells  here  much  more 
than  his  own  story  of  struggle.  He  narrates  the 
particular  glories  and  the  particular  hardships  of 
the  Jew  in  the  modern  world.  Bogen's  difficulties 
as  a  Jewish  immigrant  are  but  a  prelude  to  that 
portion  of  the  book  which  makes  it  really  note- 
worthy. That  is  the  administration  of  relief  dur- 
ing and  after  the  War  to  the  European  Jews,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Poland  and  Russia.  In  that 
work  Mr.  Bogen  acted  as  an  agent  of  his  people 
in  America,  and  the  story  adds  a  large  chapter, 
hitherto  little  known,  to  the  poignant  story  of  j 
war-time  suffering  and  heroic  relief.  I 

The  Great  Crusade  and  After,  1914-1928,  by 
Preston  William  Slosson.  Pp.  465  and  index. 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1930.     Price,  $5. 

It  is  a  delight  to  pick  up  a  contemporary  his- 
tory which  is  written  not  only  with  philosophical 
detachment  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  idealism,  but 
also  with  a  sense  of  human  nature  and  consid- 
erable humor.  Such  is  this  book  by  Professor 
Slosson.  It  is  an  expert  and  interesting  inter- 
pretation of  social  trends  in  this  country  since  . 
1914.  We  see  ourselves  in  various  lights  as  we 
read  about  our  behavior  in  war-time,  in  recon- 
struction, in  relation  to  prohibition,  nationalism, 
sports,  the  woman  movement  and  other  matters. 
If  there  be  a  moral  implied  anywhere  it  is  so 
charmingly  disguised  that  we  can  formulate  our 
own  while  we  alternately  laugh  at  or  applaud 
ourselves. 

The  "Saga  of  the  Motor  Car"  is  the  title  of  a 
chapter  in  which  the  automobile  is  said  to  have 
done  more  to  open  a  new  age  than  any  event 
"since  the  battle  of  Hastings."  In  fact,  nothing 
that  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  new  America  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked,  from  the  international 
services  of  Elihu  Root  to  the  Piggly-Wiggly  chain 
stores.  A  brilliant  chapter  on  journalism  and 
advertisement  gleams  with  wit  and  insight.  There 
is  also  included  a  chapter  oil  "Science,  Mistress 
and  Handmaid,"  written  by  Professor  Slosson's 
father,  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  before  his  death. 

Mark  Sullivan  and  Professor  Beard  have  lately 
written  books  in  much  the  same  field  as  this, 
but  each  has  had  a  different  method.  Sullivan 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  news,  Beard  from 
the  special  outlook  of  industry.  Slosson  might 
fitly  have  given  his  book  the  title  of  his  fifteenth 
chapter  as  a  subtitle.  It  is  "The  Mind  of  a  Na- 
tion." 

The  Mixed  Courts  of  Egypt,  by  Jasper  Yeates 
Brinton.  Pp.  402  and  index.  Yale  University 
Press,  1930.     Price,  $5. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  great  judicial  machine 
developed  in  Egypt  and  said,  by  Sir  Maurice  Amos 
in  1925,  to  be  the  "most  successful  international 
institution  in  history."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
mixed  courts  of  Egypt  are  national  courts,  but  for 
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over  fifty  years  fifteen  nations  have  contributed 
in  perfect  harmony  to  their  functioning. 

Nubar  Pasha,  Armenian  foreign  minister  of  the 
Khedive  Ismail,  has  been  called  the  one  great 
statesman  Egypt  has  produced  since  Joseph.  It 
was  his  prophetic  wisdom  and  statesmanship  that 
brought  into  being  this  judicial  system  deaUng 
with  foreigners  in  Egypt.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
diplomatic  battle  for  these  courts,  begun  in  1867 
by  Nubar,  their  checkered  history,  their  function, 
growth  and  astonishing  success,  which  makes  this 
book  of  peculiar  interest.  This  is  particularly 
true  now  that  Egypt  seems  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  a  new  age. 

Old  Pastures,  by  Padraic  Colum.  Pp.  42.  Mac- 
millan.  New  York,  1930.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  poems.  But  the  prose  of 
Padraic  Colum  is  always  so  charged  with  the  lilt 
and  rhythm  of  the  Irish  tongue,  and  this  verse  is 
so  largely  informal  in  structure  that  except  for 
the  look  of  the  page  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  these  are  consciously  poems  or  not.  He 
uses,  too,  sometimes  the  device  of  repetition  of 
phrase  or  idea  so  characteristic  of  biblical  poetry. 
This  adds  to  the  homely  simplicity,  not  less  than 
to  the  balance  and  swing  of  the  style. 

The  poems  are  mostly  about  Ireland,  of  her 
peasants  and  roads,  her  soil  and  blossoms  and 
legends.  A  few  there  are  of  Hawaii,  a  few  of 
general  or  classic  derivation,  but  all  are  simple  and 
human,  breathing,  withal,  unaffected  beauty. 

Tales  from  the  Argentine,  edited  by  Waldo 
Frank;  translated  by  Anita  Brenner.  Pp.  268. 
Farrer  &  Rinehart,  New  York,  1930.  Price 
$3.50. 

The  editor  of  these  tales  succeeds  in  his  intent 
to  "form  a  kind  of  background  that  may  prepare 
the  American  public  to  experience  less  helplessly" 
in  the  Argentine  of  tomorrow.  The  literature 
savors  of  Argentine's  past  and  carries  the  flavor 
of  many  parts  of  this  great  land.  The  stories 
picture  the  northern  aboriginal  forests,  the 
southern  pampas  and  the  western  Cordilleras. 
Some  of  the  writers  are  actually  modem,  but  so 
rooted  in  the  past  that  they  picture  it  predomi- 
nently.  The  editor  believes  that  when  the  Argen- 
tine has  matured  it  will  be  as  distinctively  a 
literary  people,  as  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
are  essentially  plastic  in  their  art  expression. 

The  seven  tales,  by  as  many  authors,  are  lively 
reading.  The  illustrations  by  Mordecai  Gorelak 
are  vivacious  and  humorous,  quite  appropriate  to 
the  stories.  The  civilization  shown  is  curiously 
different  from  our  own,  yet  quite  understandable. 

Another  volume  is  planned  to  follow  this.  It 
will  embody  Hterature  representing  Argentine's 
present.  Surely  work  such  as  this  is  one  of  the 
very  best  ways  in  which  to  bring  about  real 
understanding  of  each  other  by  nations  with  racial 
differences. 

Children  at  the  Crossroads,  by  Agnes  E.  Bene- 
dict. Pp.  238.  Commonwealth  Fund,  New 
York,  1930. 

In  the  season  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Welfare,  this  collection  of  cases  investi- 


gated by  visiting  teachers  to  rural  districts  is 
particularly  apropos.  Maladjusted  children  of 
many  kinds  figure  in  the  stories.  The  work  of 
finding  out  and  studying  the  cases  in  typical  rural 
communities  was  carried  on  largely  for  informa- 
tion purposes  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Visiting  Teachers.  The  romantic  appeal  of  the 
"old  red  schoolhouse"  is  largely  dissipated  by  the 
study,  and,  too,  the  supposed  advantage  of  coun- 
try life  for  all  children.  At  least  this  is  true  in 
spots  where  community  life  is  undeveloped  and 
where  school  support  is  inadequate  to  deal  with 
unusual  cases.  The  book,  full  as  it  is  with  human 
interest,  adds  materially  to  one's  knowledge  of 
the  neels  of  the  "crossroads"  child. 

Educating  for  Peace,  by  Elizabeth  Miller  Lobin- 
gier  and  John  Leslie  Lobingier.  Pp.  219  and 
index.     Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,   1930.     Price  $2. 

A  book  for  all  adults  who  deal  with  children 
and  who  wish  to  further  the  set  of  the  popular 
mind  toward  peace  is  this  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lobingier.  Most  of  the  same  methods  might  be 
employed  in  the  teaching  of  ethics  in  any  relation- 
ship. To  further  the  understanding  of  other 
races;  to  inculcate  habits  of  fair  play  and  ordered 
relations;  to  teach  cooperation  and,  no  less,  devo- 
tion to  the  flag  and  what  it  symbolizes,  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  methods  suggested  here. 
The  Pact  of  Paris  is  seized  upon  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  whole  educational  framework  in 
this  field. 

Methods  in  the  home,  the  church  and  the 
school  are  suggested  in  chapters  devoted  to  each. 
An  excellent  section  treats  of  dramatization  and 
gives  lists  of  subjects  and  plans  for  both  informal 
and  formal  plays  and  pageants.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  here  a  timely  warning  against  any  propa- 
ganda underrating  the  sincere  devotion  of  those 
who  have  fought  our  wars. 

An  excellent  list  of  books  tending  to  teach,  or 
to  help  teachers  and  parents  in  teaching  good- 
will is  appended.  It  is  in  these  days,  a  rapidly 
growing  list. 

A  Soldier's  Diary,  by  Captain  Will  Judy.  Pp.  216. 
Judy  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1930.  '  Price,  $2. 

Diaries  were  forbidden  by  American  Army 
regulations,  yet,  says  Captain  Judy,  he  violated 
regulations.  He  claims  that,  save  in  the  case  of 
some  spelling  and  names,  the  diary  has  received  no 
doctoring  since  it  was  written,  on  the  ground. 
It  reads  that  way.  One  suppresses  the  desire  to 
ask  how  he  succeeded  in  carrying  about  with  him 
so  bulky  a  manuscript  as  this  must  have  been 
before  the  end.  However,  even  if  it  were  fiction 
the  diary  carries  the  aroma  of  truth.  Complaints 
are  frank  and  plenty.  He  uses  always  common 
sense  in  his  outlook,  and  does  not  forget  that  he 
is  a  civilian  first  and  a  soldier  afterward.  Thus  he 
gives  an  unhysterical  as  well  as  an  unmilitary  rec- 
ord, but  a  loyal  and  faithful  soldier's  account,  too. 
He  comes  out  hating  war,  hoping  there  will  never 
be  another,  yet  feeling  quite  sure  that  if  his  coun- 
try again  does  take  part  in  war,  he  will  have 
the  tailor  remodel  the  old  uniform. 
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The  Little  Entente,  by  John  0.  Crane.  Pp. 
215,  index  and  maps.  Macmillan,  New  York, 
1931.     Price,  $2.50. 

"The  efficiency  of  the  Little  Entente  system 
largely  depends  on  the  degree  of  internal  stability 
achieved  by  the  member  states."  These  states, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia,  set  up 
the  Little  Entente  in  1920  as  a  defensive  alliance  to 
preserve  the  new  status  quo  in  the  Danubian  basin. 
Surrounded  by  greater  countries,  still  in  a  state  of 
upheaval,  countries  which  were  resentful  of  terri- 
tory sliced  off  for  the  new  postwar  states,  condi- 
tions in  1920  were  threatening  in  the  extreme  to 
the  new  states. 

This  book  gives  the  story  of  the  forming  of  the 
alliance,  of  the  progress  toward  inner  stability  in 
each  state  involved,  their  relation  toward  their 
neighbors  and  an  estimate  of  the  outlook  for 
future  peace  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Entente. 

Mr.  Crane  has  spent  some  seven  years  working 
in  Danubian  lands,  four  of  them  as  private  secre- 
tary to  President  Masaryk  of  Czechoslovakia. 
His  outlook  is,  therefore,  from  the  angle  of  the 
Little  Entente.  Yet  he  convincingly  and  not  un- 
sympathetically  analyzes  the  Hungarian  question. 
Future  peace  lies  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  the  Little  Entente  he  says,  "will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  failure,"  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  feeling  between  itself  and 
Hungary.  Rectification  of  boundaries,  fair  treat- 
ment of  Magyar  minorities  and  the  King  question 
are  now  the  greatest  Hungarian  problems. 

The  maze  of  European  political  alliances,  as  re- 
lating to  the  Danubian  states,  is  amazingly  con- 
densed and  untangled  in  the  book.  If  America  is 
to  work  with  Europe  these  things  should  be  bet- 
ter understood  here.  A  distinct  addition  to  the 
book's  usefulness  is  a  transparent  map  giving  the 
old  boundaries  in  central  Europe,  placed  over 
another  map  which  gives  in  heavy  red  lines  the 
present  boundaries.  Why  do  not  all  makers  of 
historical  maps  do  likewise? 

Spain,  Its  Story  Briefly  Told,  by  Catherine 
Moran.  Pp.  260  and  index.  Stratford  Co., 
Boston,  1930.     Price,  $2. 

Miss  Moran,  the  Irish  author  of  this  book  on 
Spain,  has  had  exceptional  advantages  and  train- 
ing for  such  work.  After  spending  some  years  at 
Oxford  University,  where  she  did  distinguished 
work  in  historical  research,  she  was  appointed  pri- 
vate tutor  to  the  Infantas  of  the  Spanish  Royal 
family.  While  in  Spain,  with  access  to  chronicles 
and  documents,  she  continued  her  historical  stud- 
ies. The  resultant  book  was  published  just  before 
the  establishment  of  the  present  Spanish  Republic. 
It  therefore  rounds  out  a  complete  cycle  of  history. 

Both  Catholic  and  Royalist  in  feeling,  the  au- 
thor, nevertheless,  has  produced  a  book  that  is 
factual,  direct  and  fair.  It  enables  us,  says  G.  K. 
Chesterton  in  the  introduction,  "to  relate  men 
and  times  and  institutions  with  each  other  in 
rational  order."  While  the  manner  of  telling  the 
story  lacks  something  of  warmth  and  color,  it 
is  the  only  recent  work  of  the  sort  in  English; 
in  fact,  its  very  austerity  lends  usefulness  to  the 
book  as  an  outline  for  study   and  reference.     A 


filip  to  the  imagination  is  given  in  the  chrono- 
logical Hst  of  events  in  Spanish  history  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  because  of  the  length  of  time 
covered.  A  country  whose  history  begins  with 
the  sixth  century  B.  C.  and  continues  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  surely  replete  with  interest  and  ro- 
mance for  other  peoples. 

The  Road  Back,  by  Erich  Maria  Remarque.  Pp. 
343.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1931.  Price, 
$2.50. 

The  author  of  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front," 
follows  up  with  the  story  of  war-weary  German 
boys  restored  again  to  normal  conditions.  But 
the  war  is  in  their  bones.  Much  as  they  loathe  it, 
war  is  all  they  have  known  during  the  formative 
period  of  young  manhood.  Now  they  are  back, 
knocking  at  all  the  doors  of  their  youth,  trying  to 
fit  into  civilian  life,  brutalized  but  wistful.  They 
find  nothing  the  same,  not  even  the  comradeship 
of  the  trenches.  One  by  one  they  drift  into  psy- 
chopathic wards,  crime,  suicide,  or,  if  they  man- 
age to  cling  to  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  find 
little  satisfaction  anywhere. 

The  pathetic  most  that  the  hero  at  last  rests 
upon  is  this:  "Perhaps  I  shall  never  be  really  happy 
again.  Perhaps  the  war  has  destroyed  all  that  and 
no  doubt  I  shall  always  be  a  little  inattentive  and 
nowhere  quite  at  home ;  but  I  shall  probably  never 
be  wholly  unhappy  either — for  something  will  al- 
ways be  there  to  sustain  me,  be  it  merely  my  own 
hands,  or  a  tree  or  the  breathing  of  the  earth." 

The  book  gives  another  and  useful  slant  upon 
the  destructive  results  of  war. 

Paragraph  Reviews 

Adventuring  in  PE-ivcE  and  Good- Will,  by  Annie 
Sills  Brooks.  Pp.  92.  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston, 
1930.     Price  $1. 

A  ten-day  junior  vacation  school  course,  with 
the  religious  background,  giving  programs  and 
stories  illustrating  methods  of  teaching  inter- 
national good-will. 

Justice  for  Hungary — The  Cruel  Errors  of 
Trianon.  Pp.  164.  Legdary  Brothers,  Buda- 
pest, 1930. 

Intended  to  show  the  injustices  of  the  great 
loss  of  territory  to  Hungary  since  the  Worid 
War,  this  volume  is  issued.  It  is  an  album  of 
beautiful  pictures  in  sepia  and  colors,  with  articles 
showing  the  development  in  art,  literature,  archi- 
tecture and  music  of  Hungary's  thousand  years 
of  civilization. 

The  Cross  Bearers,  by  A.  M.  Frey.  Pp.  306. 
Viking  Press,  New  York,  1930.    Price  $2.50. 

This  translation  from  the  German  adds  another 
record  of  personal  experiences  in  the  World  War. 
This  time  the  men  are  in  the  German  Red  Cross 
service.  The  usual  horrors  are  depicted  and 
rather  more  than  the  usual  vulgarities.  There  are 
moments  when  one  asks,  looking  through  this 
lens,  if  humanity  is  really  worth  the  effort  of  sav- 
ing after  all. 
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WHAT  SHALL  ENDURE?* 

Great  roads  the  Romans  built  that  men  might  meet, 
And  walls  to  keep  strong  men  apart — secure.* 
Now  centuries  have  gone;   and  in  defeat 
The  walls  have  fallen,  but  the  roads  endure. 
Ethelyn  Miller  Hartwich. 
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The  Conference  in  May 

THE  Citizen's  Conference  on  "George 
Washington  and  the  Cooperation  of 
States,"  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  May  2  to  5,  is  attracting  wide 
interest,  especially  among  conservative  men 
and  women  of  our  country.  The  need  for 
such  a  conference  is  acknowledged  widely. 
In  whatever  direction  we  turn,  the  world, 
our  own  country  not  excepted,  is  faced  with 
problems  of  the  gravest  magnitude.  Tur- 
bulence stalks  through  every  walk  of  life. 
Practically  all  of  our  problems  are  affected 
by  our  country's  international  relations,  be 
they  in  the  realms  of  industry,  of  law  and 
justice,  of  education,  of  religion,  of  family 
welfare,  or  of  the  organized  efforts  to  pro- 
mote international  understanding  and  co- 


operation. Competing  efforts  to  unravel  the 
skein  end  with  rather  sickening  frequency 
in  only  adding  to  the  snarl.  Uninformed 
opinions  bring  in  their  wake  the  usual  dis- 
cord of  councils  that  befog  more  than  they 
clarify  the  air.  There  are  open  threats  at 
the  moment  against  the  choicest  traditions 
of  America. 

Not  only  we  of  this  country,  but  peoples 
quite  generally,  are  asking:  "What  is  the 
best  that  America  has  to  say  and  to  do  just 
now  towards  finding  an  acceptable  way 
out?"  In  its  attempt  to  answer  this  search- 
ing inquiry,  in  accord  with  the  tried  meth- 
ods of  democracies,  the  American  Peace 
Society  thinks  of  this  Conference  as  a  citi- 
zen's conference,  a  meeting  of  informed  men 
and  women  for  the  reconsideration  of  the 
best  means  for  promoting  international  jus- 
tice, mutual  understanding,  applied  intelli- 
gence. 

Because  so  many  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  our  national  and  international  policies 
were  so  firmly  laid  by  George  Washington, 
because  this  year  is  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Washington's  birth,  and  because  the 
American  Peace  Society  has  been  invited  by 
the  officials  responsible  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Bicentennial  to  hold  its  Conference 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  this  gathering 
in  the  interests  of  a  greater  stability  of 
opinion  is  specifically  named  "George  Wash- 
ington and  the  Cooperation  of  States." 

The  nature  of  the  Conference  may  be  best 
indicated  by  the  personnel  of  the  program 
committee.  The  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee is  James  Brown  Scott.    Associated  with 
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Dr.  Scott  are:  Honorable  Chandler  P.  An- 
derson; Dr.  Magnus  W.  Alexander;  Honor- 
able Oscar  T.  Crosby;  Honorable  William 
Nelson  Cromwell;  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton; 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe;  Thomas  Raeburn  White, 
Esquire;  Reverend  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J.; 
Justice  Walter  I.  McCoy;  Dr.  Charles 
Cheney  Hyde;  Rt.  Reverend  James  E.  Free- 
man, D.D.;  Ex-Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller; 
James  O.  Murdock,  Esquire;  Honorable 
Henry  W.  Temple;  Colonel  Wade  H.  Ellis; 
Colonel  U.  S.  Grant,  III;  William  Tyler 
Page. 

The  Conference  will  be  composed  of 
official  delegates,  Conference  members,  and 
the  general  public.  The  official  delegates 
will  include  the  members  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  five  delegates  from  each 
institution  member  of  the  Society,  including 
five  alternate  delegates.  The  official  dele- 
gates will  have  the  right  to  attend  all  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding the  meetings  of  the  study  commis- 
sions, to  participate  in  the  debates  and  to 
vote  upon  any  resolution  or  other  subject 
before  the  conference.  These  official  dele- 
gates will  be  admitted  to  the  reserved  seats 
at  all  meetings.  The  Conference  members 
will  include  persons  especially  invited  to 
speak  or  take  part  in  the  Conference,  and  all 
persons  who  shall  register  and  pay  a  fee  of 
$2  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Conference. 
These  Conference  members,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  admitted  to  the  re- 
served sections.  The  general  public  will  be 
admitted  without  charge  to  the  general  as- 
semblies, outside  the  reserved  sections. 

There  is  no  doubt  either  of  the  serious- 
ness or  of  the  importance  of  the  Conference. 
This  is  especially  so  because  of  the  critical 
state  in  which  the  world  finds  itself.  Time 
is  now  of  the  essence  of  things.  Men  every- 
where are  seeking  constructive  measures. 
Halfway  palliatives  have  little  appeal. 
There  is  a  demand  that  we  find  the  under- 
lying substance  of  things.  During  the  last 
dozen  years,  there  has  been  too  little  prog- 


ress. Our  United  States  is  charged  with 
falling  down  as  a  cooperator  with  other 
nations,  especially  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  its  efforts  to  organize  peace  and 
justice.  It  is  urged  that  if  the  world  is  to 
be  in  position  to  stop  an  aggressor,  the 
United  States  must  reconsider  its  right  as  a 
neutral  to  deal  with  all  belligerents.  We 
cannot  morally  take  the  position  of  being  a 
neutral  exploiter  and  profiteer.  There  is  a 
wide  demand  that  our  United  States  should 
agree,  in  case  of  threatened  hostilities,  to 
consult  with  other  nations.  Does  the  east- 
ern embroglio  dispel  the  view  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  that  the  plighted  word  of  a  neighbor 
is  sufficient  security?  How  must  the 
Briand-Kellogg  Pact  be  "implemented"?  Is 
the  French  claim  that  there  can  be  no  secur- 
ity under  disarmament  without  guarantees 
from  other  States  tenable?  How  far  must 
new  sanctions  be  established  toward  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  plighted  word? 
To  what  further  extent  should  we  cooperate 
with  the  League  of  Nations?  What  must  be 
done  to  lead  the  United  States  Senate  to  put 
us  into  the  World  Court?  In  what  ways 
should  the  United  States  change  its  attitude 
toward  immigration,  toward  the  curbing  of 
communistic  activities,  toward  the  demand 
for  adequate  national  defense?  Because  of 
the  wide  differences  of  opinion  on  all  these 
inquiries,  it  is  evident  that  they  deserve 
most  careful  attention  in  the  interest  of  a 
more  united  American  front.  Men  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility,  particularly  in  our 
Government,  are  carefully  watching  public 
opinion.  That  is  the  challenge  to  this  Con- 
ference. 

There  are  enough  charges  against  our 
United  States  to  warrant  our  most  thought- 
ful and  objective  examination.  Public 
credit  has  been  shot  to  pieces,  and  con- 
fidence in  law  and  order  has  been  rudely 
jolted.  Even  our  sacrifices  for  righteous 
causes  are  misunderstood,  if  not  wasted. 
If  we  are  to  replace  our  foolishness  with 
commonsense,  the  time  is  at  hand. 
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Lights  in  the  Darkness  of  the 
Far  East 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  social  situations 
often  wait  upon  the  outbreak  of  some 
disaster.  Is  there  any  prospect  that  the 
world  will  reap  any  benefits  from  the  break- 
down of  civilization  in  the  Far  East?  The 
situation  there  is  bad  enough.  Since  on 
September  18,  the  Japanese  Army  occupied 
Mukden,  capital  of  Manchuria,  the  situa- 
tion has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Japa- 
nese, fighting  on  foreign  soil,  defeated  Gen- 
eral Ma  Chan-Shan  and  occupied  Tsitsihar 
in  November.  They  occupied  Chinchow 
early  in  January.  Later  in  that  month,  the 
Japanese  were  storming  sections  of  Shang- 
hai, and  early  in  February  they  were  bom- 
barding the  forts  at  Nanking.  Upon  Japa- 
nese initiative,  Manchuria  declared  itself  on 
February  18,  an  independent  state.  To 
Secretary  Stimson's  note  to  Senator  Borah, 
appearing  elsewhere  in  these  columns  as  an 
international  document,  Japanese  officials 
replied  that  Mr.  Stimson  had  displayed  ''ig- 
norance of  the  history  of  the  Washington 
Conference." 

It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  goings  on 
in  China  will  bring  about  four  beneficent 
changes.  The  first  of  these  may  well  be  a 
better  organization  of  the  Chinese  state.  As 
a  result  of  this  bitter  experience,  the  Chi- 
nese masses  are  already  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  more  stable  gov- 
ernment. If  they  are  to  achieve  their  aims 
to  abolish  extraterritoriality,  the  conces- 
sions, the  settlements,  the  treaty  ports,  the 
impositions  of  foreigners  throughout  their 
land,  they  now  know  that  they  must  organ- 
ize for  the  task.  Boycotts,  riots  and  dem- 
onstrations are  not  enough.  China  must 
have  a  government  in  which  the  Chinese 
people  believe.  The  troubles  of  the  hour 
have  brought  this  home  with  renewed  force. 
The  world  may  reasonably  expect  a  better 
organized  government  for  China  as  the  re- 
sult of  recent  events. 


Another  beneficent  result  of  the  struggle 
will  appear  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  a 
proud  people,  especially  concerned  to  war- 
rant the  good-will  from  other  nations.  The 
Japanese  public  will  soon  learn  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  support  Japanese  statesmen  than  to 
rely  so  completely  upon  their  military  or- 
ganization. The  Japanese  civilian  is  learn- 
ing the  lesson  that  the  German  Junkers 
learned  through  1914-1918.  The  people  of 
Japan,  as  a  result  of  their  mistaken  forays 
south  of  the  Great  Wall,  are  learning  that 
they  can  achieve  their  highest  interests  only 
under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  by  fulfilling 
their  arrangements  with  foreign  nations  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  by  contenting  them- 
selves with  what  George  Washington  called 
"a  respectable  defensive  posture."  The 
time  is  soon  at  hand,  we  believe,  when  Japa- 
nese civilians  will  insist  that  they  be  given 
the  control  of  the  military  arm  of  govern- 
ment. 

Another  hopeful  phase  of  this  Far  East- 
ern embroglio  is  the  development  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  its  Covenant,  the 
League  is  given  duties  and  powers  which  it 
now  discovers  it  cannot  carry  out.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war  in  Manchuria,  the 
League  issued  statements  that  only  served 
to  harden  the  Japanese  attitude  in  Man- 
churia. Its  threats  of  an  economic  boycott, 
provided  for  in  the  League  Covenant,  and  of 
a  diplomatic  boycott  have  been  found  to  be 
futile.  It  is  now  clear  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  for  this  League  to  fix  upon  the 
aggressor  offhand.  The  League  knows  that 
Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant  is  in  the  main 
unworkable;  that  it  could  not,  under  the 
terms  of  that  Article  for  example,  sever  com- 
mercial relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  When  the  League  intimated 
that  it  might  go  outside  its  moral  influence, 
it  simply  exposed  its  own  weakness.  The 
real  power  of  the  League  is  in  its  moral 
strength.  Its  experience  in  the  Far  East  is 
demonstrating  this.  When  the  League  has 
fully  learned  what  it  can  and  what  it  can- 
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not  do,  it  ought  to  be  willing  to  change  its 
Covenant  accordingly.  If  that  change  is 
made,  the  United  States  may  iind  it  possible 
and  desirable  to  enter  more  intimately  into 
the  really  beneficial  labors  of  the  League. 
Count  Coudenhove  Kalergi,  friend  of  the 
pan-European  movement,  thinks  the  time 
soon  at  hand  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  accord  with  the  "Four- 
teen Points"  advocated  by  President  Wil- 
son. We  believe  that  the  experiences  in  the 
Far  East  are  making  such  a  development 
possible.  Wilson's  "Fourteen  Points"  were 
the  peace  terms  Germany  accepted  in  1918; 
whereas,  those  which  she  was  required  to 
sign  in  1919  were  one-sided  interpretations 
of  those  "Points."  Since  Germany  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  the  "Fourteen  Points," 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  she  would  be 
satisfied  with  them  now.  A  revision  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  consonant  with 
these  "Points"  would  give  France  the  op- 
portunity to  grant  at  last  a  limited  revision 
of  those  clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
which  do  not  square  with  them.  This  would 
open  the  way  to  a  Franco- German  agree- 
ment. .  Germany  would  then  be  given  the 
status  of  equality  with  other  nations,  and 
one  of  the  chief  danger  points  of  the  world 
would  disappear.  We  believe  that  the  op- 
erations in  the  Far  East  tend  to  make  such 
a  development  possible. 

Finally,  the  behavior  of  Japan  since  last 
September  has  aroused  the  world  and  dem- 
onstrated again  the  supreme  power  of  en- 
lightened opinion  over  the  destructive  mech- 
anisms of  brute  force.  Japanese  aggression 
is  bringing  about  its  own  defeat,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Shinto  are  themselves  beginning 
to  acknowledge.  If  force  is  to  be  respected 
it  must  operate  under  the  control  of  that 
higher  power  we  call  justice.  Emerson 
wrote  at  the  age  of  thirty  to  a  friend  that 
he  strongly  felt  "the  unmanlike  character 
of  war"  and  that  he  would  "gladly  study 
the  outward  signs  of  that  progress"  which 
had  brought  him  to  that  feeling.     If  the 


Concord  seer  were  with  us  today  he  would 
find  a  universal  condemnation  of  the  "un-  j 
manlike  character"  of  military  coercion  un- 
restrained by  civilian  control.  That  is  a 
soothing  fact  of  contemporary  life.  If 
Japan  wants  room  for  her  surplus  popula- 
tion, a  place  in  the  sun,  equality  among  the 
nations,  food  and  raw  materials,  and  an  end 
to  racial  discriminations,  she  will  have  to 
treat  with  her  sister  nations  fairly  and  on 
the  level.  When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  ^ 
about  to  become  Secretary  of  State  he  wrote 
to  LaFayette:  "I  think,  with  others,  that 
nations  are  to  be  governed  with  regard  to 
their  own  interests,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  to  their  interests  in  the  long  run  to  be 
grateful,  faithful  to  their  engagements  even 
in  the  worst  of  circumstances,  and  honor- 
able and  generous  always."  There  are  high- 
minded  Japanese  who  will  go  on  supporting 
just  such  principles  to  the  end. 


Recent  Phases  of  the  Peace 
Movement 

MOST  of  the  extremists  of  today  are  ad- 
vocating what  history  has  proved  to 
be  untenable.  And  yet,  from  letters  re- 
cently received,  we  are  impressed  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  rather  general  return  to  the 
skeptical  opinions  about  the  peace  move- 
ment, the  cynical  views  held  in  an  earlier 
day.  A  former  United  States  Senator,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  ability,  writes  that  he  is 
unable  to  endorse  the  aims  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  to  advance  the  processes  of 
justice  between  nations,  on  the  ground  that 
these  aims  have  never  got  anywhere  in  ac- 
tual practice  and  in  his  judgment  they 
"never  will." 

"Immediately  after  the  Armistice,"  the 
Senator  adds,  "I  somewhere  encountered  the 
statement  that  since  the  beginning  of  what 
we  call  civilization,  something  like  fourteen 
hundred  pacts,  treaties  or  agreements  be- 
tween nations  have  been  negotiated,  all  hav- 
ing as  their  outstanding  purpose  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  war.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
gave  birth  to  our  League  of  Nations,  was 
designed  to  supplant  hostilities  by  negotia- 
tion and  to  enforce  decrees  forbidding  hos- 
tilities by  the  sanction  of  the  signers  of  the 
League.  Since  then  we  have  celebrated  the 
ratification  of  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact,  At 
the  same  time  preparations  for  war  by  land 
and  sea  and  air  have  been  prosecuted  with 
increasing  diligence  and  expense,  and  even 
now  Japan,  unmindful  of  her  agreements,  is 
waging  war  against  China  and  at  the  same 
time  denying  the  fact.  None  of  these  things 
have  surprised  me.  As  long  as  human  na- 
ture remains  what  it  is,  your  efforts  for 
peace,  praiseworthy  and  elevating  as  they 
are,  will  come  to  nothing.  Some  years  ago 
John  Carter  wrote  a  book  entitled  'Man  is 
War.'    He  was  right." 

In  this  "old  stuff"  we  simply  have  an  evi- 
dence that  the  efforts  of  man  to  forswear 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  international  dis- 
pute are  slipping  once  again,  and  that  skep- 
ticism over  the  whole  peace  movement  is 
once  more  claiming  its  inning.  The  Sena- 
tor's views  were  the  views  held  a  century 
ago  by  everybody,  save  only  a  small  group 
of  idealists  thought  by  most  people  of  that 
time  to  be  hopeless  visionaries.  The  Sena- 
tor will  have  to  acknowledge  that  today 
peoples  and  governments  everywhere  sub- 
scribe in  principle  to  the  doctrines  those 
"cranks"  upheld,  pleaded  for,  and  in  some 
instances  died  for.  Skepticism  only  marks 
the  decline  of  reason,  just  as  it  became  an 
expression  of  the  downfall  of  the  most  glori- 
ous period  of  Greek  philosophy.  As  long 
as  healthy  persons  exist  the  doors  to  some- 
thing better  for  the  race  will  be  pushed  open 
and  men  will  go  on  entering  in. 

Two  other  atavistic  expressions  of  mod- 
ern thought  on  world  peace  are  found  on  the 
one  hand  among  the  extreme  advocates  of 
physical  force  as  the  only  protector  of  na- 
tions; and  on  the  other,  among  those  whom 
we  have  come  to  call  the  "extreme  pacifists." 
Both  of  these  wings  of  thought  were  ram- 
pant a  century  ago.  Neither  school  is  con- 
tributing one  new  important  fact  or  hopeful 
principle. 


The  extreme  disciple  of  brute  force,  how- 
ever, presents  to  us  his  case  ably,  as  always. 
He  says,  in  his  modern  way: 

"I  believe  that  this  generation  —  and 
every  generation — of  us  Americans  are  not 
the  outright  owners  of  all  that  is  comprised 
in  our  country;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
we  are  merely  its  momentary  trustees,  in- 
heritors of  the  proof  of  the  labors  of  the  past 
that  have  made  us  what  we  are  and  guard- 
ians thereof  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations, trustees  under  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion so  to  conduct  our  present  affairs  as  best 
to  enable  our  heirs  to  carry  on  the  fight  for 
civilization.  I  believe  that,  with  the  na- 
tion as  with  the  individual,  it  is  the  fight  for 
the  right  rather  than  love  of  the  ease  of 
peace  that  should  control.  I  believe  that, 
in  the  world  as  it  really  is  and  as  it  probably 
will  be  for  generations,  force  will  be  as  esseu' 
tial  to  survival  and  growth  of  civilization  as 
the  'peace  officer,'  the  sheriff  and  the  prison 
are  to  courts  in  their  carrying  out  of  the 
laws.  I  believe  that  the  first  duty  of  us 
Americans  of  today  to  our  heirs  is  to  make 
and  keep  our  country  and  the  means 
whereby  we  live  obviously  unassailable  with 
any  hope  of  success.  I  believe  that  an 
America  thus  impregnable  can  thus  and  only 
thus  exercise  maximum  pressure  for  the  pro- 
motion of  civilization  and" — note  the 
phrase — "the  progressive  preservation  of 
peace." 

From  one  of  these  outstanding  advocates 
of  force  we  have  recently  received  what  he 
calls  "two  illustrations",  as  follows: 

"Had  our  leaders  seized  the  opportunity 
of  our  initial  neutrality  during  the  late  Eu- 
ropean war  so  to  arm  the  United  States  that 
our  joining  either  belligerent  group  would 
have  obviously  brought  about  the  defeat  of 
the  other,  we  could  have  been,  at  relatively 
insignificant  expense,  in  the  words  of  Col. 
E.  M.  House  'the  arbiter  of  peace  and  prob- 
ably without  the  loss  of  a  single  life.'  .  .  . 
Academic  aversion  in  high  quarters  to  arma- 
ments prolonged  the  war  and  compelled  our 
active  participation." 

A  second  illustration :  Our  open  door  doc- 
trine at  one  time  covered  Korea. 

"But  as  we  failed  to  support  it,  Korea  is 
now  a  Japanese  province.     .     .     .     When 
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our  Navy  was  potentially  adequate  in  1922 
we  were  able  to  constrain  the  Japanese  to 
evacuate  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung 
that  they  had  seized  during  the  European 
War.  But  since  then  we  have  failed  to  keep 
our  Navy  up  to  anything  like  treaty  levels, 
with  the  result  that  the  Japanese  are  now 
in  process  of  repeating  as  to  Manchuria,  in 
effect,  what  they  did  to  Korea.  Persons  not 
agreeing  with  these  views  are  simply  un- 
realistic pacifists." 

A  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  efforts  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  a 
century  enables  one  to  agree  with  perhaps 
most  of  the  views  here  set  forth.  The  "fight 
for  right"  is  a  lovlier  expression  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  than  the  mere  love  of  ease.  The 
major  part  of  this  "fight,"  however,  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  if  na- 
tions are  to  be  led  to  achieve  their  interests 
without  the  necessity  of  war.  A  peace  of 
strength  is  superior  to  a  peace  of  weakness. 
We  must  all  beUeve  in  a  police  force.  Let 
the  nations  have  their  "adequate  navies,"  if 
they  can  agree  what  that  phrase  means. 
America's  desire  to  be  "obviously  unassail- 
able with  any  hope  of  success"  is  not  un- 
natural. Of  course,  what  might  have  hap- 
pened just  prior  to  the  world  war,  in  Japan 
and  elsewhere,  had  we  had  more  fighting 
ships  is  a  realm  for  conjecture  only.  The 
point  here  is  that  the  sole  reliance  upon 
force  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  peace 
is  a  very  old  doctrine,  old  as  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; and  as  recent  as  its  failure  to  maintain 
peace  in  a  force  surcharged  Europe  two 
decades  ago.  Our  arch  protogonist  of  force 
now  assures  us  that  what  he  advocates  is 
"the  progressive  preservation  of  peace." 
That  is  new. 

Another  atavistic  expression  of  current 
opinion  is  "pacifism";  by  which  is  now  usu- 
ally meant  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  in 
all  international  relations.  The  pacifist  bases 
his  doctrine  upon  his  own  conscience.  This, 
too,  is  an  old  doctrine.  Until  one  begins  to 
break  it  down  into  its  concrete  applications, 
it  is  an  appealing  doctrine.     The  pacifist 


seems  never  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  his  own  conscience  may  be  the 
voice  of  error.  When  he  says  that  prepar- 
ing for  war  has  never  preserved  peace,  he 
runs  counter  to  certain  phases  of  experience. 
When  he  says  that  war  cannot  bring  about 
the  desired  end,  he  appears  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  wars  on  occasion  have  brought 
about  desired  ends,  as  at  Orleans,  Waterloo, 
Yorktown.  When  he  says  that  war  is 
fought  for  causes  not  made  clear  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  apparently  forgets  that  it  is  the 
people  themselves  who  often  push  their  gov- 
ernments into  war.  When  he  says  that  vic- 
tors do  not  gain  enough  to  counterbalance 
their  losses,  he  again  forgets  the  achieve- 
ments of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  British 
Commonwealth.  When  he  says  that  the 
toleration  of  war  produces  spiritual  degra- 
dation, he  should  be  willing  to  grant  that  it 
has  been  known  also  to  produce  spiritual 
exaltation.  To  deny  the  righteousness  of  a 
defensive  war  contributes  nothing  now,  any 
more  than  in  the  past,  except  to  polemics. 
It  is  not  accurate  to  say,  as  certain  pacifists 
do,  that  "no  war  is  inevitable  when  there 
are  peaceful  methods  of  settling  every  con- 
troversy"; for  we  have  on  our  hands  in  the 
Far  East  just  now  an  illustration  to  the  con- 
trary. When  the  pacifist  contents  himself 
with  trying  to  impress  the  Government  that 
it  cannot  count  on  a  united  country  behind 
it  even  if  it  were  attacked,  on  the  ground 
that  then  Congress  will  thus  be  made  to 
hesitate  to  enter  a  war,  he  is  placing  his 
activities  on  a  plane  too  low  to  command 
respect. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  peace  makers 
need  accept  these  extreme  views  of  absolute 
pacifism.  If  they  find  themselves  unable 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  defensive  and 
aggressive  war,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  such  a  distinction.  Arguments  over 
this  distinction  punctuate  the  publications 
and  records  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
from  the  beginning.  The  rational  peace 
movement  may  well  take  unto  itself  the  task 
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of  showing  that  achievements  in  the  per- 
manent interest  of  a  warless  world  must  be 
found  in  a  course  somewhere  between  those 
extremes  which  a  long  experience  has  shown 
to  be  both  barren  and  unworkable. 


The  Fact  About  Aristide  Briand 

THERE  have  been  many  arresting  facts 
about  Aristide  Briand,  who  died  in 
Paris,  March  7.  He  was  a  member  of 
twenty-three  Cabinets,  and  eleven  times 
Premier  of  France.  Recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing orator  of  a  nation  of  orators,  he  has 
long  been  the  outstanding  figure  at  the 
League  of  Nations.  Strongly  nationalistic, 
for  a  year  and  a  half  director  of  his  country's 
prosecution  of  the  war,  he  later  labored  in- 
cessantly with  Stressemann  in  behalf  of  a 
rapprochement  between  his  country  and 
Germany.  He  made  possible  the  Locarno 
agreements,  for  which  in  1926  he  received 
the  Nobel  Prize.  On  April  6,  1927,  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War,  he  openly  advo- 
cated a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  France  to  renounce  war  as  between 
themselves,  a  step  that  led  to  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact.  In  May,  1930,  he  set  forth 
his  proposal  for  a  United  States  of  Europe. 
In  May,  193 1,  he  was  defeated  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  France.  Within  the  last  weeks 
of  his  life  he  labored  diligently  to  end  the 
conflict  in  the  Far  East. 

It  was  our  privilege  in  1926  to  hear  him 
in  Geneva,  Foreign  Minister  of  his  country, 
welcome  Germany  into  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, saying:  "No  more  war!  No  more 
shall  we  resort  to  brutal  and  sanguinary 
methods  of  settling  our  disputes,  even 
though  differences  between  us  still  exist. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  for  the  judge  to  de- 
clare the  law.  Just  as  individual  citizens 
take  their  difficulties  to  be  settled  by  a 
magistrate,  so  shall  we  bring  ours  to  be 
settled  by  pacific  procedure.  Away  with 
rifles,  machine  guns,  cannon!     Clear  the 


way  for  conciliation,  arbitration,  peace. 
Countries  do  not  go  down  in  history  as 
great  solely  through  the  heroism  of  their 
sons  on  the  battlefield  or  the  victories  they 
gain  there.  It  is  a  far  greater  tribute  to 
their  greatness  if,  faced  with  difficulties,  they 
can  stand  firm,  be  patient,  and  appeal  to 
the  right  to  safeguard  their  interests." 

The  outstanding  fact  associated  with 
Aristide  Briand,  however,  is  none  of  these 
things,  unusual  as  they  are.  The  impressive 
thing  about  him,  the  convincing,  pertinent 
thing,  is  the  greater  regard  which,  because 
of  him,  people  generally  have  come  to  feel 
for  wise  and  honest  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  peace  between  nations.  This  wide 
respect  for  the  work  of  him  is  evidence  of 
a  popular  demand  that  cannot  always  be 
ignored.  What  the  world  has  come  to  be- 
lieve, to  hope  for  and  to  expect,  largely 
because  of  his  labors,  is  the  supreme  fact 
associated  with  the  memory  of  this  many 
times  and  in  some  ways  matchless  minister 
of  France. 


Results  World  Court 
Referendum 

SINCE  there  is  a  chance  that  the  World 
Court  may  soon  be  again  before  the 
Senate,  we  now  announce  the  results,  fol- 
lowing the  work  of  a  year  by  the  American 
Peace  Society  to  get  eight  hundred  of  its 
members  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  ques- 
tion, "Should  the  United  States  of  America 
join  the  existing  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  at  The  Hague?"  These  re- 
sults to  date  are  as  follows:  Of  the  eight 
hundred  members  circularized,  one  hundred 
eighty-six,  23^  per  cent,  have  replied.  Of 
these  one  hundred  eighty-six,  one  hundred 
sixty-three,  or  20}i  per  cent  of  the  total, 
voted  "yes";  and  twenty-one,  or  2%  per 
cent  of  the  total,  voted  "no."  It  will  be 
noted  that  of  the  whole  number  urged  to 
vote,  76^  per  cent  have  not  been  interested 
to  reply  at  all. 
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This  apparent  lack  of  interest  among  this 
chosen  group  of  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  at  a  time  when  the 
Court  seemed  to  be  a  major  question  before 
the  American  people,  may  indicate  that 
Senator  Watson  was  correct  in  charging  re- 
cently that  nobody  wants  the  World  Court. 
These  figures,  however,  do  not  necessarily 
warrant  such  a  conclusion.  The  apparent 
lack  of  interest  may  not  be  a  lack  of  interest 
at  all.  It  may  be  that  those  who  have  not 
voted  are  simply  waiting  for  more  informa- 
tion. It  may  be  that  all  of  them  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  United  States  a  member  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice if  only  they  were  convinced  that  the 
Court  has  the  same  disinterested  relation  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  our  own 
Supreme  Court  has  to  the  States  of  our 
Union.  It  may  be  that  they  did  not  vote 
upon  this  question  because  they  are  in 
doubt  upon  this  point,  quite  as  there  seems 
to  be  doubt  among  some  of  the  experts. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  in  position 
to  take  the  long  view  of  the  efforts  to  estab- 
lish an  international  court.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  job  it  set  for  itself  one  hundred  four 
years  ago  was  to  educate  the  world  to  the 
necessity  for  such  a  court,  the  other  fifty 
per  cent  being  its  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  international  law.  The  Society  is  glad 
to  point  to  the  remarkable  growth  since  that 
time  of  world  opinion  favorable  to  the  judi- 
cial settlement  of  international  disputes  and 
to  the  establishment  of  Courts  capable  of 
advancing  that  beneficent  process. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  what  may  happen 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  There  are 
enough  members  of  that  body  interested  to 
promote  the  cause  of  justice  between  na- 
tions to  keep  it  on  a  safe  and  even  keel.  We 
must  credit  them  with  motives  as  honorable 
as  ours.  What  they  will  do  with  the  Proto- 
cols of  course  we  do  not  know.  It  may 
decide  to  ratify  them,  with  the  Root  in- 
terpretations; it  may  refuse  to  ratify  the 
existing  Protocols;  or  it  may  agree  to  rat- 


ify them  with  new  interpretations  of  its 
own.  We  are  convinced  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  are  firm  believers  in  the  judicial 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  The 
day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  United 
States  will  take  its  place  with  its  sister 
nations  in  a  mutually  acceptable  Court 
of  International  Justice.  In  our  view, 
there  is  less  political  partisanship  over  this 
question  in  the  Senate  than  formerly.  The 
Austro-German  Anschluss  advisory  opinion 
reaffirms  our  belief  that  the  advisory  opin- 
ion jurisdiction  of  the  Court  might  well  be 
transferred  to  some  other  body,  say,  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  or  to  some 
court  especially  provided  for  the  purpose. 
It  may  be  that  the  Senate  will  yet  be  able 
to  bring  some  such  change  to  pass.  The 
United  States  Senate  is  able  to  refer  this 
whole  matter  to  a  special  commission  of  ex- 
perts charged  with  the  duty  to  draft  a  con- 
vincing brief  setting  forth  what  the  United 
States  can  and  ought  to  do  in  the  premises. 
Precisely  what  are  the  reasons  why  the 
United  States  should  or  should  not  join  the 
existing  Court?  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
get  this  question  answered,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  only  justifiable 
impatience  on  the  part  of  our  people  will  be 
due  to  further  delay  in  getting  at  the  reasons 
for  our  action  or  inaction  in  the  matter. 
Willy  nilly,  we  are  all  listening  for  the  voice 
of  the  Senate.  The  members  of  that  body 
know  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  eventually  insist  that  our  country  co- 
operate with  other  nations  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  justice  in  terms  of  the  law  and 
of  the  courts.  Edmund  Burke's  standard 
of  statesmanship  was  the  disposition  to  pre- 
serve combined  with  the  ability  to  improve. 
In  the  same  fine  spirit  the  Senate  may  well 
take  the  position  of  leading  rather  than  of 
merely  blocking  the  way,  of  holding  fast  to 
that  which  is  good,  but  of  opening  the  way 
for  the  inevitable  advance. 
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German  Universities  View  Armaments 

AMID  the  pleas  against  what  George 
.  Washington  called  "overgrown  mili- 
tary establishments,"  none  has  impressed 
us  more  than  a  recent  manifesto  signed  by  a 
number  of  the  leading  scholars  in  Germany. 
Among  these  distinguished  professors  are 
Dr.  Fritz  Tillmann,  of  the  University  of 
Bonn;  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schlink,  of  Darmstadt; 
Dr.  Gustav  Aubin,  of  the  University  of 
Halle-Wittenberg;  Dr.  Hans  Heinrich  Bor- 
cherdt,  and  Dr.  Oswald  Bumke,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich ;  Dr.  Otto  Franke,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin;  Dr.  Ludwig  von  Koh- 
ler,  of  Tubingen;  Dr.  Adolph  Nagel,  of  the 
Dresden  Technical  High  School;  Dr.  Alwin 
Schleicher,  of  Aachen,  and  Professors  Fried- 
erich  Solder  and  Dr.  Eduard  Spranger,  both 
of  the  University  of  Berlin.  A  translation 
of  their  statement  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Disarmament  Conference,  so  long 
planned  and  discussed,  is  to  convene  this 
year.  Countless  millions  of  care-worn  men 
and  women  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  com- 
ing negotiations.  In  this  solemn  moment 
the  German  universities  lift  their  voices  as 
mandatories  of  the  German  academic  world 
and  as  representatives  of  German  science,  as 
searchers  for  justice,  equity  and  historical 
truth,  and  address  the  following  declaration 
to  the  whole  world : 

"The  task  before  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference is  to  bring  the  military  power  of  all 
countries  into  conformity  with  the  equal 
rights  of  all  nations  to  equal  security. 

"The  one-sided  disarmament  of  Germany 
and  her  former  allies,  as  well  as  the  one- 
sided limitation  of  their  military  sover- 
eignty, violates  this  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  security.  Germany's  military  and 
naval  forces,  limited  to  a  total  of  115,000 
men  and  deprived  of  all  modern  arms,  can- 
not safeguard  her  security  against  her  neigh- 
bors' overwhelming  superiority  in  arma- 
ments. Germany's  disarmament  is,  however, 
only  a  preliminary  step.  All  the  signatories 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  have  solemnly 
agreed  to  follow  Germany's  lead  and  disarm. 
This  agreement  means  that  all  nations  in  the 
world  are  obliged  to  accept  the  same  meth- 
ods of  disarmament  which  hold  good  for 
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Germany  and  her  former  allies.  The  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  for  all  nations  requires 
that  no  country  or  countries  should  be  for- 
bidden to  do  what  others  are  allowed  to  do ; 
nor  some  countries  be  restricted  as  regards 
their  military  strength,  while  others  are  free 
to  arm  themselves.  It  is  only  in  this  spirit 
that  real  disarmament  can  be  brought  about 
and  equal  security  for  all  nations  be  insured, 
which  is  the  condition  sine  qua  non  for 
free  and  peaceable  intercourse  between  all 
nations. 

"We  therefore  solemnly  exhort  all  na- 
tions and  governments  not  to  accept  dis- 
armament measures  that  bring  no  true  disar- 
mament, but  only  perpetuate  the  existing 
condition  of  unequal  rights  and  unequal 
security.  The  draft  Convention,  adopted 
in  spite  of  Germany's  vote  of  dissent,  by  the 
Preliminary  Commission  on  Disarmament, 
can  never  bring  about  real  disarmament. 

"Only  if  the  Disarmament  Conference 
aims  at  subordinating  might  to  a  right,  to 
which  all  nations  are  equally  entitled,  will 
the  result  of  its  labors  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  Whoever  does  not  bear  this 
principle  in  mind  will  have  to  answer  to 
future  generations  for  the  failure  of  the 
great  idea  of  disarmament  and  of  the  ideal 
of  a  peaceful  and  united  Europe.  The 
suppression  of  the  sacred  rights  of  nations 
is  the  greatest  menace  to  world  peace." 


The  Depression  in  France 

FROM  our  French  correspondent  we 
learn  that  the  year  1932  began  sadly 
throughout  France  in  an  atmosphere  of 
stress  and  distrust.  At  present  the  condi- 
tions are  improving  little,  if  any.  The  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  nations  seems  to  have 
lost  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
public,  the  nearer  problem  of  getting  work 
having  wiped  away  all  other  questions  for 
the  working  and  even  for  the  middle  classes. 
Many  big  concerns  have  closed,  and  more 
are  expecting  to  follow  suit.  The  others 
have  reduced  their  employees,  and  thou- 
sands of  men  are  looking  for  jobs.  The 
horror  of  admitting  pauperism,  inborn  for 
the  majority  of  French  people,  prevents  the 
official  lists  of  unemployed  from  showing 
the  whole  truth.  Semistarvation  is  frequent. 
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The  general  morale  is  reaching  a  low  ebb. 
In  some  firms,  engineers  have  become  fore- 
men; foremen,  skilled  workmen;  skilled 
workmen,  navvies,  the  last  of  whom  are 
without  means  of  earning  their  bread. 
Shops  are  closing  everywhere.  The  cost  of 
living  does  not  diminish  except  for  the  lux- 
uries. The  price  of  foodstuffs  keeps  up. 
Big  flats  are  empty.  Expensive  cars  are 
sold  at  a  loss.  Furs  and  jewelry  are  cheap. 
The  tragedy  is  that  the  prices  for  meat, 
vegetables  and,  milk,  especially  bread,  are 
still  very  high. 

In  Lorraine  the  situation  is  grave,  com- 
plicated by  the  large  number  of  foreigners. 
The  men  are  on  half  pay,  because  of  half 
time.  Here  and  there  is  a  caisse  de  com 
pensation  for  large  families,  and  organiza- 
tions are  established  for  feeding  once  a 
day  the  school  children,  who  bring  their 
bread  and  receive  soup,  meat  and  vegetables. 

These  social  efforts  are  very  expensive; 
but  because  of  the  mounting  taxes,  private 
charity  has  to  pay  the  bill.  Working  people 
are  being  urged  to  cultivate  small  parcels  of 
land  and  to  grow  their  own  foodstuffs. 
Many  laborers  are  responding  to  this  appeal 
hopefully.  Our  correspondent  is  organiz- 
ing distributions  of  seeds  and  offering  prizes 
for  the  breeding  of  rabbits  and  goats.  "The 
problem  of  getting  shoes,"  we  are  told,  "re- 
mains a  nightmare! " 

People  in  the  towns  are  suffering  most. 
Near  the  old  gates  of  Paris,  for  example, 
every  day  long  queues  of  men  and  women 
wait  pathetically  for  the  distribution  of  free 
soup.  All  this  near  the  elections  of  the  new 
parliament  is  thought  to  be  extremely  grave. 
As  one  of  our  correspondents  puts  it:  "A 
nation  half-starved  is  very  unsafe  and  un- 
stable, and,  though  our  nation  is  reasonable, 
.one  cannot  hopefully  expect  a  perfect  and 
continuous  self-suppression." 

It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  burden  of 
indirect  taxes  in  France,  for  these  taxes  are 
tied  onto  the  purchases  of  butter,  meat. 


petrol,  grains,  and  numberless  other  essen-    J 
tial  commodities.    As  an  illustration  of  the     ■ 
effects  of  direct  taxation,  we  have  the  fact 
that  a  family  with  an  income  of  $5,000, 
with  four  children  in  the  family,  pays  in     i 
direct  taxes  $1,340.  | 

The  average  person  in  France  has  ceased 
to  take  much  interest  in  anything  outside 
his  own  life  and  the  means  of  keeping  it. 
And  yet,  we  are  told,  there  is  an  interesting 
sort  of  revival,  especially  among  the  young 
men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  They 
are  more  earnest  and  self-sacrificing.  The 
boys  turn  to  their  work  with  a  kind  of  new 
energy,  which  has  the  interesting  result  of 
raising  the  standards  of  the  schools.  France 
is  forgetting  the  post-war  prosperity,  and  is 
slipping  back  gradually  into  the  old  grooves 
of  work,  of  thoughts  and  of  self-denial.  One 
correspondent  puts  it  thus:  "If  the  crisis 
does  not  affect  too  long  the  roots  of  life,  it 
will  have  at  least  the  good  result  of  shaking 
us  into  sanity;  that  is,  into  the  knowledge 
that  life  is  a  serious  and  often  rather  painful 
business.  As  a  sample  of  this  attitude  I 
will  tell  you  what  my  son  (age  17)  has  been 
doing.  He  cut  down  part  of  his  meals.  He 
slept  on  the  floor  with  the  windows  wide 
open.  When  I  asked  for  an  explanation,  I 
got  the  following:  'It  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  learn  the  sufferings  of  the  people  so 
as  to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  help  .  I 
must  be  as  hungry,  tired  and  cold  as  those 
who  are  stranded;  otherwise  how  can  I  dare 
speak  to  them?'  Thousands  of  young  men 
are  accepting  the  same  creed.  If  they  can 
raise  their  voices  above  the  grumbling  and 
be  heard,  the  new  generation  will  recover 
much  of  our  French  hereditary  virtues.  .  .  . 
Only  how  shall  we  feed  them  all?" 


THE  American  Community  of  New  York 
City,  which  lately  undertook  a  survey 
of  two  type  communities  in  order  to  dis- 
cover how  much  interest  in  international 
affairs  exists  in  America,  uncovered  an  ap- 
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palling  amount  of  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence on  all  such  matters.  The  organization 
is  now  putting  out,  for  fifty  cents,  a  mono- 
graph written  for  local  volunteer  peace 
workers,  setting  forth  the  best  ways  of 
organizing  a  campaign  of  education  on  in- 
ternational affairs  in  a  local  community.  It 
includes  suggestions  for  work  with  some 
thirty-three  groups,  most  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  our  cities  and  towns.  We  wish 
such  an  outline  for  social  education  might 
be  very  widely  used.  It  is  based  on  mod- 
ern social  science;  it  deals,  not  with  con- 
troversial details,  but  with  miethods.  Some 
such  means,  wisely  followed,  would  surely 
advance  thoughtfulness  and  intelligence. 

r  I  lO  THOSE  who  have  urged  us  to  back 
J-  a  nation-wide  boycott  of  Japanese 
goods,  or  even  to  favor  a  governmental  boy- 
cott including  a  blockade  of  Japan,  we 
would  reply  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  fore- 
see any  benefits  from  spreading  more  irri- 
tation in  a  world  already  overburdened 
with  that  incommodious  commodity.  If 
Japan  has  flown  off  the  handle,  the  problem 
would  seem  to  be  to  help  her  get  back.  The 
best  way  to  help  her  do  this  is  first  to  mind 
our  own  business,  and  then  to  rest  calmly 
on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  of 
the  judicial  calm  inseparable  from  justice. 
Just  now  the  spirit  of  sputter  and  fight 
leaves  us  cold. 


WHATEVER  the  achievements  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  for  the  reduction 
and  limitation  of  armaments,  the  work  there 
will  be  worth  while.  Adding  Frank  Si- 
monds,  "Bill"  Hard,  "Freddie"  Wile  and  the 
official  records,  and  dividing  the  result  by 
four,  one  gets  the  clear  impression  that  what 
is  going  on  there  is  a  post-graduate  course 
in  international  relations.  The  delegates 
are  learning  a  very  great  deal.  When,  in 
1925,  we  pressed  Mr.  Elihu  Root  to  de- 
liver an  address  in  Washington  before  the 


Interparliamentary  Union,  he  accepted  with 
the  understanding  that  we  were  to  furnish 
him  with  certain  documents,  one  being  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1924.  When  we  re- 
minded the  Senator  that  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col was  dead,  he  said:  "Yes,  the  Geneva 
Protocol  is  dead;  but  whenever  men  get 
together  and  do  a  piece  of  work  like  that, 
even  though  they  fail,  the  world  never 
thinks  the  same  again." 


THE  emotional  appeal  inherent  at  the 
heart  of  the  peace  movement  has  just 
been  illustrated  again  by  the  passage  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  the  Water- 
ton-Glacier  International  Peace  Park.  This 
bill,  sponsored  by  Representative  Leavitt 
of  Montana,  is  an  expression  of  the  desire 
by  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  commemorate  the  long  existing 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  a  peace 
cemented  by  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty  of 
1817.  By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
Glacier  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  the  Waterton  Lakes  National 
Park  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  will  be- 
come a  part  of  one  international  park  to  be 
known  as  the  Waterton-Glacier  Interna- 
tional Peace  Park.  It  is  not  without  in- 
terest that  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  instinctively  approve 
this  most  fitting  marriage  of  peace  and 
beauty. 


GOVERNOR  Franklin  Roosevelt  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  February  2  in 
which  he  had  something  arresting  to 
say  about  his  change  of  views  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  now  flatly  op- 
poses participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  political  controversies  of  Europe  or 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  back  in  1920, 
worked  in  behalf  of  American  participa- 
tion in  the  League.  In  this  address,  how- 
ever,  the   speaker   pointed  out   that   the 
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League  of  Nations  today  "is  not  the 
League  conceived  by  Woodrow  Wilson." 
Throughout  its  history  the  League  has  be- 
come primarily  a  meeting  place  for  the 
political  discussion  of  strictly  European 
political  difficulties,"  he  said.  "In  these  the 
United  States  should  have  no  part,"  added 
the  Governor.  He  said  further:  "Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  League  would  not 
serve  the  highest  purpose  of  the  prevention 
of  war  and  the  settlement  of  international 
difficulties  in  accordance  with  fundamental 
American  ideals.  Because  of  these  facts, 
therefore,  I  do  not  favor  American  par- 
ticipation. What  the  world  needs  most 
today  is  a  national  policy  which  will  make 
us  an  example  of  national  honor  to  other 
nations."  

OUR  Government's  attitude  toward  Nic- 
aragua was  set  forth  on  January  11  by 
Rear   Admiral   Clark   Howell   Woodward, 


President  Hoover's  personal  representative 
in  Nicaragua  to  supervise  the  Presidential 
elections  soon  to  be  held.  The  Admiral  is 
in  Nicaragua  upon  the  request  of  President 
Moncada  and  with  the  support  of  the  politi- 
cal parties.  The  Admiral  said:  "As  my 
Government  has  already  announced:  'the 
sole  interest  of  the  United  States  as  regards 
these  elections  is  that  by  means  of  fair  and 
open  elections,  at  which  everybody  who  is 
entitled  to  vote  has  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  the  preference  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 
may  clearly  be  expressed.  The  United 
States  Government,  of  course,  will  not  sup- 
port, nor  will  it  oppose,  the  candidacy  of  any 
person  for  nomination  or  for  the  election  to 
the  Presidency.'  "  The  Admiral,  who  is 
now  in  this  country,  will  return  to  Nica- 
ragua early  in  June  to  remain  until  after 
the  elections. 


Reparation  Negotiations 

FOLLOWING  the  return  from  Washing- 
ton last  October  of  the  former  French 
Premier,  M.  Pierre  Laval,  negotiations  were 
inaugurated  between  the  French  and  the 
German  governments  regarding  the  next 
step  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  repara- 
tion payments.  The  joint  statement  issued 
by  President  Hoover  and  Premier  Laval  on 
October  25,  1931,  announced  their  agree- 
ment as  to  the  probable  need  of  extending 
the  debt  moratorium  beyond  the  Hoover 
year,  and  added  that  "the  initiative  in  this 
matter  should  be  taken  at  an  early  date  by 
the  European  powers  principally  concerned, 
within  the  framework  of  the  agreements 
existing  prior  to  July  1,  1931."  Translated 
into  plain  language,  this  meant  that  the 
French  were  determined — and  to  this  our 


government  agreed — that  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  bringing  about  the  current  debt 
holiday  should  not  be  repeated ;  that  if  Ger- 
many wanted  further  relief,  she  was  to 
apply  for  it  by  invoking  the  machinery  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  in  the  Young  Plan  and 
the  agreements  based  on  it.  Hence  the 
Franco-German  negotiations. 

Provisions  of  the  Young  Plan 

The  relief  machinery  which  was  to  be  in- 
voked by  Germany  is  described  in  Articles 
119-132  of  the  Young  Plan,  implemented  by 
Article  X  of  the  Trust  Agreement  between 
the  reparation  creditor  powers  and  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  provisions,  the  B.  I.  S.  is 
under  an  obligation  to  convene  a  Special 
Advisory  Committee  whenever  the  German 
Government  exercises  its  option  of  postpon- 
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ing  the  transfer  of  any  part  of  the  postpon- 
able  annuity  or  "at  any  other  time  when  the 
German  Government  declares  to  the  creditor 
governments  and  to  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements  that  it  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  in  good  faith  that  Germany's 
exchange  and  economic  life  may  be  seriously 
endangered  by  the  transfer  in  part  or  in  full 
of  the  postponable  portion  of  the  annuities." 

It  is  provided  that  the  committee  "shall 
consist  of  seven  ordinary  and  four  co-opted 
members.''  Each  of  the  ordinary  members 
represents  one  of  the  seven  countries  whose 
experts  had  drawn  up  the  Young  Plan ;  that 
is,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Japan,  and  the  United  States;  and 
is  nominated  by  the  governor  of  the  central 
bank  in  his  country,  except  that  the  Amer- 
ican member  may  be  nominated  by  "a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  the  United  States  or 
some  other  agreed  American  financial  in- 
stitution." These  seven  members  must 
not  be  connected  either  with  the  central 
banks  or  any  government  departments  of 
their  respective  countries.  After  constitut- 
ing themselves  into  a  committee,  the  seven 
ordinary  members  "may,  if  they  so  desire, 
co-opt  not  more  than  four  additional  mem- 
bers," who,  "during  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  until  the  report  is  made,  shall 
be  equal  in  "^11  other  respects  to  the  ordinary 
members." 

The  duty  of  the  committee  under  the  plan 
consists  in  considering  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  had  led  up  to  its  con- 
vocation and  in  making  "a  full  investigation 
of  Germany's  position  in  regard  to  her  obli- 
gations under  the  (Young)  plan."  It  is 
then  expected  to  submit  a  report  to  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  Bank  stating  whether  or 
not  its  members  are  satisfied  that  "the  Ger- 
man authorities  have  used  every  effort  in 
their  power  to  fulfill  their  obligations,"  and 
if  they  are  satisfied  that  such  is  the  case, 
"what  in  their  opinion  are  the  measures  that 
should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  (Young)  plan."  Beyond  this  the 
committee  has  no  power,  since  it  is  to  act  "in 
a  purely  consultative  capacity"  and  "its 
findings  shall  have  no  effective  force  unless 
confirmed  and  accepted  by  the  Bank  as 
trustee  of  the  creditors  and  if  necessary  by 
the  governments  concerned." 

Article  125  states  categorically  that  "the 
committee  shall  play  no  part  in  connection 
with  the  unconditional  annuity  accepted  by 


Germany."  The  scope  of  the  committee's 
activity  is  thus  limited  by  the  plan  to  a  con- 
sideration of  Germany's  ability  to  discharge 
the  obligations  resulting  from  the  payment 
of  the  conditional  portion  of  the  annuities. 

Private  Debts  and  Reparation  Payments 

The  Franco-German  negotiations  cen- 
tered around  the  question  of  whether  the 
Advisory  Committee,  for  the  convocation  of 
which  the  Germans  were  perfectly  willing  to 
ask  in  the  prescribed  manner,  should  be 
limited  in  its  terms  of  reference  to  the  pro- 
visions described  above,  or  should  also  be 
instructed  to  consider  the  problem  of  the 
German  short-term  private  debts.  For  the 
time  being,  this  problem  of  the  private  debts 
stood  adjourned  as  a  result  of  the  so-called 
"stand-still"  agreement,  negotiated  in  Sep- 
tember between  the  German  debtors  and  the 
foreign  creditors,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  latter  agreed  not  to  demand  repayment 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  ending  February 
29,  1932.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  six  months  the  problem 
might  become  pressing,  the  Germans  in- 
sisted that  the  two  sets  of  obligations  should 
be  discussed  together,  while  the  French  took 
the  position  that  they  were  separate  and 
distinct  and  should  be  so  treated. 

The  German  request  for  the  convocation 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  made  on  No- 
vember 19,  was  rather  vague  as  to  the  meas- 
ure of  agreement  reached  on  this  point.  The 
mode  of  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Young 
Plan  was  followed  out,  but  since  at  that  time 
no  current  payments  were  being  made  by 
Germany  on  account  of  the  postponable 
annuity,  the  request  had  to  be  formally 
based  on  the  second  of  the  two  conditions 
outlined  above,  namely,  on  the  fact  that  the 
German  Government  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  transfer  of  conditional  pay- 
ments was  endangering  the  country's  finan- 
cial position.  However,  in  view  of  what 
had  already  happened,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  the  language  of  such  a  declaration  was 
scarcely  adequate,  and  the  German  note  to 
the  Bank  and  to  the  governments  concerned 
contained  the  following  important  state- 
ment, immediately  following  the  declaration 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Young 
plan: 

In  making  this  declaration  the  German  Govern- 
ment feels  bound  to  state  that  a  declaration  in 
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these  terms  does  not  in  effect  do  justice  to  the 
actual  position.  Since  the  new  plan  was  conceived, 
the  economic  and  financial  situation  in  the  world, 
particularly  in  Germany,  has  been  fundamentally 
altered  by  an  unparalleled  crisis.  As  the  new  plan 
confers  upon  the  Special  Advisory  Committee  the 
task  of  considering  the  position  from  all  points  of 
view,  the  committee  must  examine  the  problem  as 
a  whole,  and  with  regard  to  all  its  contributory 
causes,  and,  in  doing  so,  must  particularly  consider 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  Germany's  private  in- 
debtedness has  to  be  settled  in  due  time,  before  the 
end  of  February  next,  by  an  agreement  to  be  con- 
cluded between  the  foreign  creditors  and  the 
German  debtors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  parallel  discussion  of  the  two 
problems.  The  Advisory  Committee,  con- 
voked by  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments, met  at  Basle  on  December  7,  and 
three  days  later  a  committee  of  German 
debtors  and  their  foreign  creditors  met  in 
Berlin. 

French  Declaration  of  Policy 

On  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Basle 
committee,  the  French  Government  com- 
municated an  official  statement  of  its  rep- 
aration policy  to  all  the  governments  in- 
terested. This  French  statement  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  French  Government  accepts  the  re- 
quest made  by  Germany  for  an  inquiry  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  under  the  Young 
Plan  as  the  straightforward  step  of  a  debtor 
desirous  to  comply  with  his  obligations.  In 
respect  of  the  inquiry  at  present  proceeding 
the  French  Government  preserves  a  free 
hand,  because  the  terms  of  the  German  ap- 
plication for  it,  although  known  in  Paris, 
were  not  submitted  for  its  final  approbation. 

The  world  crisis  is,  of  course,  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  state  of  German  finances. 
But  equally  the  source  of  the  default  is  to 
be  found  in  systematic  overspending  and 
overborrowing  in  Berlin.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment recognizes  the  need  of  measures  to 
be  taken  to  come  to  Germany's  assistance 
in  her  temporary  need,  and  in  this  respect 
it  will  be  guided  by  the  terms  of  the  com- 
munique issued  in  Washington  after  the 
conversations  of  M.  Laval  with  President 
Hoover.  For  at  that  time  the  need  for  an 
extension  of  the  one-year  moratorium  was 


considered.  But,  while  ready  to  make  far- 
reaching  concessions  for  the  relief  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Germany,  the  French  Government 
insists  that  the  principle  itself  of  reparation 
payments  must  be  upheld,  and  this  for  two 
reasons :  ( 1 )  because  there  is  absolutely  no 
proof  that  Germany  will  remain  bankrupt 
for  ever;  and  (2)  because  it  is  imperative  to 
maintain  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  interna- 
tional agreements. 

The  present  financial  crisis  in  Germany, 
the  statement  continues,  is  not  favorable  to 
an  inquiry  of  a  final  nature  on  Germany's 
capacity  to  pay.  Necessarily,  the  inquiry 
must  concern  itself  with  a  transitional  state 
of  affairs,  for  the  solution  of  which  only 
temporary  measures  can  be  recommended. 
When  an  international  conference  on  rep- 
arations meets  later  the  whole  problem  of 
Germany's  capacity  to  pay  will  be  taken  up 
again.  But,  in  any  case,  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  by  the  Advisory  Committee  must 
include  the  all-important  question  of  Ger- 
man capital  invested  abroad,  and  the  meas- 
ures needed  for  bringing  it  back. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  short-term 
credits,  the  French  Government  refuses  to 
see  the  practical  value  of  the  demand  for 
priority.  The  issue  really  does  not  arise, 
because  the  two  problems  of  reparations  and 
private  debts  are  but  the  elements  of  the 
fundamental  problem  of  the  capacity  to 
pay,  and  of  respect  for  contractual  obliga- 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  the  French  Government 
takes  the  view  that  an  alteration  in  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Young  Plan  for 
reparation  payments  is  possible  only  simul- 
taneously with  a  reduction  of  intergovern- 
mental debts.  The  benefit  from  such  a 
reduction  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
Germany. 

Composition  and  Work  of  the  Basle 
Committee 

With  the  German  point  of  view  expressed 
in  the  note  asking  for  the  convocation  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  with  the  French 
official  position  announced  in  the  statement 
summarized  above,  the  Basle  committee 
met  at  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments. The  committee  consisted  of  Mr. 
Walter  Stewart,  of  the  Chase  Pomeroy 
Bank,  U.  S.  A.;  Sir  Walter  Layton,  repre- 
senting Great  Britain,  nominated  by  the 
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Bank  of  England;  M.  Charles  Rist,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Bank  of  France;  Herr  Carl 
Melchior,  of  Messrs.  Warburg  and  Com- 
pany, nominated  by  the  Reichsbank;  Signor 
Alberto  Beneduce,  president  of  the  Consor- 
zio  Di  Credito,  Rome,  nominated  by  the 
Bank  of  Italy;  M.  Emile  Franqui,  vice- 
governor  of  the  Societe  Generale  Belgique, 
nominated  by  the  National  Bank  of  Bel- 
gium; and  Mr.  Nohara,  of  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank,  nominated  by  Japan. 

It  had  been  intended  at  first  to  elect  Mr. 
Stewart  as  chairman  by  general  consent,  and 
so  continue  in  the  long  tradition  of  appoint- 
ing an  American  to  preside  over  committees 
inquiring  into  reparation  problems.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  tradition  was  des- 
tined to  be  broken.  After  some  discussion 
the  chairmanship  was  formally  offered  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  declined  it,  and  a  second 
election  took  place.  Since  neither  the 
French,  Belgian,  nor  German  delegate  could 
very  well  hold  the  scales  in  so  delicate  a 
matter,  in  which  each  was  so  materially 
interested,  and  since  there  was  no  question 
of  electing  the  Japanese  delegate,  the  choice 
finally  lay  between  Sir  Walter  Layton  and 
Signor  Beneduce.  The  election  of  the  latter 
was  unanimous. 

It  had  been  decided  in  advance  to  co-opt 
four  additional  delegates  as  provided  in  the 
Young  Plan,  and  the  committee  had  only  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  personalities. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  R.  G.  Bindsched- 
ler,  vice-president  of  the  Credit  Suisse,  Zu- 
rich, and  M.  Oscar  Rydbeck,  manager  of 
the  Scandinavisk  Kredit  Aktiebolaget, 
Stockholm,  who  had  served  on  the  commit- 
tee which  adopted  the  Layton-Wiggin  Re- 
port, and  M.Colijn,  nominated  by  the  Neth- 
erlands Bank,  a  former  Minister  of  Hol- 
land, and  well  known  as  a  leading  economic 
expert  at  the  League  of  Nations.  It  had 
previously  been  decided  that  Yugoslavia, 
as  one  of  the  countries  most  closely  affected 
by  the  Hoover  moratorium,  should  provide 
the  other  delegate,  and  for  this  purpose  M. 
Juritch,  a  former  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
selected.  Signor  Dilotti  was  appointed  sec- 
retary-general to  the  committee. 

The  committee  was  in  session  until  De- 
cember 23,  and  some  of  its  meetings  were 
quite  stormy.  By  that  date,  however,  it 
finally  agreed  upon  a  unanimous  report, 
which  was  duly  signed  and  communicated  to 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  and 
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the  governments  concerned  with  the  repara- 
tion problem. 

Basle  Report  on  Conditions  in  Germany 

The  Basle  report  opens  with  an  analysis 
of  the  present  situation  in  Germany  and  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  present  crisis. 
Sweeping  withdrawals  of  foreign  credits 
have  played  havoc  with  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  Germany  and  led  to  a  series  of  legis- 
lative enactments,  which  culminated  in  the 
emergency  decree  of  December  8,  measures 
without  parallel  in  modern  legislation. 

Germany  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
credit  crisis  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
her  short-term  debts.  A  census  taken  by 
the  German  Government  showed  that  12,- 
000,000,000  Reichmarks  were  owing  at  the 
end  of  July.  Before  that  date  sums  esti- 
mated at  2,900,000,000  Reichsmarks  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  then  1,200,000,000 
have  been  withdrawn  under  the  "standstill" 
agreement.  Against  this  exports  have  re- 
cently been  heavy,  but  exceedingly  long 
credit  has  been  given  in  many  cases,  and 
the  surplus  of  exports  has  been  due  in  part 
to  certain  specia  causes,  including  the  pres- 
sure of  manufacturers  to  sell  stocks  and 
some  exceptional  sales  to  Great  Britain  in 
anticipation  of  tariffs.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  surplus  of  exports  can  continue 
at  its  recent  level  in  view  of  general  adverse 
factors,  including  higher  tariffs,  exchange  re- 
strictions in  other  countries,  and  sterling 
competition. 

A  rough  balance  of  payments  shows  that 
Germany  had  to  meet  during  the  whole  of 
1931  withdrawals  of  capital  amounting  to 
about  4,900,000,000  Reichsmarks.  After 
using  the  other  resources  available  to  her, 
this  has  caused  a  drain  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  from  the  Reichsbank  of  1,700,- 
000,000m.  As  a  result,  the  Reichsbank  has 
had  to  take  a  series  of  measures  of  increas- 
ing stringency  in  order  to  limit  the  other 
calls  for  foreign  exchange  which  might  be 
made  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  lose  reserves,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  has  been  forced  to  extend  its  own  credit 
to  make  up  for  the  sweeping  losses  of  de- 
posits by  the  banks  and  savings  banks. 

Germany's  industrial  production  fell  be- 
tween 1928  and  1931  by  one-third,  which, 
the  summary  says,  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease of  unemployment  to  a  level  of  5,000,- 
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000  wholly  unemployed  out  of  21,000,000 
employed  persons.  Interest  rates  have  been 
high  ever  since  the  inflation.  During  1930 
advances  to  manufacturers  of  first-class 
standing  seldom  cost  less  than  8  per  cent. 
The  figure  now  is  about  12  per  cent.  The 
decline  in  industrial  activity,  with  its  effect 
on  profits,  wages,  and  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment, has  seriously  reduced  the  yield  of 
taxation.  Besides  new  taxation  sweeping 
economies  have  been  made  in  the  budget, 
especially  in  the  salaries  of  civil  servants,  in 
unemployment  benefit,  and  in  poor  relief. 
It  is,  however,  an  advantage  to  the  German 
budget  that  the  debt  charge  contained 
therein  is  comparatively  low. 

The  committee  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  in  Germany  has  be- 
come so  high  that  there  is  no  margin  for 
further  increase.  The  decline  in  German 
business  activity  has  affected  the  position 
of  the  railway  system,  but  the  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that,  once  conditions  return 
to  normal,  the  German  Railway  Company 
will  be  able  in  future  years,  if  operated  on  a 
commercial  basis,  to  yield  a  net  operating 
surplus. 

Germany  and  the  World   Crisis 

Chapter  2  of  the  report  begins  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  world  crisis,  of  which  the 
outstanding  feature  is  the  fall  in  prices.  All 
forms  of  economic  activity  have  been  af- 
fected. Reduced  purchasing  power  has  in- 
volved the  disappearance  of  profits,  unem- 
ployment, and  an  uninterrupted  slump  in 
Stock  Exchange  securities.  The  stability  of 
the  banks  has  been  imperilled,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  capital  from  borrowing 
countries,  particularly  in  Central  Europe, 
has  threatened  the  stability  of  currencies, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  control  of  the  ex- 
change markets  and  in  certain  cases  the  sus- 
pension of  foreign  payments.  The  spread- 
ing of  the  crisis  to  lending  countries  has 
involved  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard by  some  of  them,  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  tendency  to  hoard.  The  latest  phase  is 
the  imposing  of  tariff  and  other  restrictions, 
which  has  still  further  reduced  interna- 
tional trade. 

Commenting  on  this  situation  in  relation 
to  reparations,  the  committee  recalls  the 
dilemma  referred  to  by  the  Banking  Com- 


mittee in  August  last,  and  points  out  the 
confusion  that  might  arise  between  a  system 
involving  large  annual  payments  by  debtor 
to  creditor  countries  and  at  the  same  time 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free 
movement  of  goods.  So  long  as  further  cap- 
ital was  being  lent  to  debtors  the  dilemma 
did  not  arise,  but  in  1929,  when  these  capi- 
tal movements  ceased,  it  became  evident 
that  in  the  long  run  these  annual  payments 
must  be  made  in  the  form  of  goods.  But 
the  world  cannot  quickly  adjust  itself  to  im- 
portant changes  in  the  course  of  credit  and 
trade,  and  attempts  to  maintain  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  by  large  move- 
ments of  gold  weakened  the  monetary  foun- 
dations of  many  countries. 

Germany's  demand  for  capital  to  fill  the 
gap  left  by  the  War  and  its  aftermath  was 
met  to  a  substantial  extent  by  an  influx  of 
capital  estimated  by  the  Bankers  Commit- 
tee at  18,000,000,000  Reichsmarks.  Though 
10,000,000,000  was  an  offset  to  reparations, 
the  balance  of  8,000,000,000  marks,  to- 
gether with  Germany's  own  savings,  led  to  a 
large  development  of  public  and  private 
enterprise  in  the  years  1925-30.  During 
a  period  of  five  years  no  less  than  32,800,- 
000,000  Reichsmarks  of  new  capital  were 
invested,  of  which  22,400,000,000  repre- 
sented investments  by  public  authorities. 
But  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  capital  in  Germany — much  of  it  repay- 
able at  short  term — was  owned  by  foreign- 
ers made  her  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  finan- 
cial disturbance.  The  withdrawal  of  such 
credits  involves  a  threat  not  merely  to  the 
foreign  exchange  but  to  the  liquidity  of  the 
banks  themselves. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Reich,  States,  and 
Communes  during  this  period  increased  in  a 
similar  proportion  to  this  capital  invest- 
ment. Although  the  revenue  rose  rapidly 
from  14,700,000,000  to  18,000,000,000,  the 
expenditure  rose  equally  rapidly  from  17,- 
200,000,000  to  20,800,000,000,  and  this  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  brought  an  increase  of 
debt,  which  grew  in  a  disquieting  fashion. 
Though  inflation  had  reduced  the  public 
debt  by  1924  to  a  very  small  amount,  by 
1931  it  had  grown  to  24,000,000,000,  of 
which  one-third  was  for  public  undertak- 
ings. When  the  crisis  came  the  fact  that 
expenditure  was  on  so  high  a  scale  meant 
that  the  deficit  was  correspondingly  large. 
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Basle  Report  on  Prospects  for  German 
Recovery 

The  committee  terminates  this  chapter  by 
observing  that  every  previous  crisis  has  in 
the  end  been  followed  by  a  period  of  sta- 
bility and  prosperity,  and  that  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  to  judge  its  prospects  for  the 
future  on  the  basis  of  an  exceptional  period 
of  depression.  At  the  present  time  the  bud- 
gets of  all  countries  and  of  most  railways 
show  deficits.  To  assume  that  equilibrium 
will  not  be  regained  after  the  present  crisis 
would  be  a  counsel  of  despair.  This  is  as 
true  of  Germany  as  of  other  countries.  In 
past  years  she  has  built  up  an  immense  and 
powerful  economic  equipment.  The  restric- 
tion of  markets  and  the  fall  of  prices  have 
prevented  her  from  utilizing  this  equipment 
to  the  full.  The  activity  of  her  factories  is 
now  necessarily  reduced.  But,  although  it 
is  not  possible  to  fix  a  date,  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  it  will  ultimately  be  restored 
with  the  assistance  of  the  measures  sug- 
gested in  the  conclusions  of  the  committee's 
report.  The  committee  has  no  doubt  that, 
as  regards  the  railway  and  the  budget  re- 
ceipts, they  are  no  less  elastic  than  else- 
where. 

The  report  summarizes  the  German  emer- 
gency decrees  of  the  last  two  years.  In- 
come-tax has  been  raised  twice,  beer  and 
tobacco  taxes  have  been  increased,  and  the 
turnover  tax  has  been  raised  from  0.25  to  2 
per  cent.  Official  salaries  are  reduced  by 
20  per  cent.  Similar  cuts  apply  to  local 
authorities,  who  have  also  imposed  a  poll 
tax  and  new  local  taxes  on  beer  and  other 
beverages.  Unemployment  insurance  con- 
tributions are  raised  to  6>^  per  cent,  prices 
and  rates  are  to  be  cut  by  10  per  cent,  and 
wages  reduced  to  about  the  1927  level.  In- 
terest on  long-term  bonds  is  reduced  by 
about  25  per  cent.  Control  of  the  banks  has 
been  set  up  and  new  regulations  made  for 
the  savings  banks.  Stringent  foreign  ex- 
change control  operates,  and  drastic  pro- 
visions have  been  taken  against  the  flight  of 
capital.  The  question  how  far  the  measures 
described  above  will  be  successful  cannot  be 
answered  at  the  present  moment.  But  the 
committee  considers  that  the  steps  taken  to 
defend  and  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
currency  and  the  budget  show,  in  its  opin- 
ion, a  resolute  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  meet  the  situation. 


Conclusions  Reached  by  the  Basle  Committee 

In  the  final  chapter  the  committee  draws 
the  conclusion  from  its  survey  of  the  facts 
that  Germany  would  be  justified  in  declar- 
ing, as  she  is  entitled  to  do  under  the  Young 
Plan,  that,  in  spite  of  the  steps  she  has 
taken  to  maintain  the  stability  of  her  cur- 
rency, she  will  not  be  able  in  the  year  be- 
ginning in  July  next  to  transfer  the  con- 
ditional part  of  the  annuity.  The  commit- 
tee, however,  goes  on  to  say  that  it  would 
not  consider  it  had  fully  accomplished  its 
task  if  it  did  not  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Governments  to  the  unprecedented  gravity 
of  the  crisis,  the  magnitude  of  which  un- 
doubtedly exceeds  the  "relatively  short  de- 
pression" envisaged  in  the  Young  Plan,  to 
meet  which  "the  measures  of  safeguard" 
contained  therein  were  designed.  The 
Young  Plan,  with  its  rising  series  of  an- 
nuities, contemplated  a  steady  expansion 
of  world  trade,  not  merely  in  volume  but 
in  value,  in  which  the  annuities  payable 
by  Germany  would  become  a  factor  of  di- 
minishing importance.  In  fact,  the  oppo- 
site has  been  the  case.  Since  the  Young 
Plan  came  into  effect,  not  only  has  the 
trade  of  the  world  shrunk  in  volume,  but 
the  very  exceptional  fall  in  gold  prices  that 
has  occurred  in  the  last  two  years  has  it- 
self added  to  the  real  burden  not  only  of 
the  German  annuities  but  of  all  payments 
fixed  in  gold. 

In  the  circumstances  the  German  prob- 
lem— which  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
growing  financial  paralysis  of  the  world — 
calls  for  concerted  action,  which  Govern- 
ments alone  can  take.  But  the  problem  has 
assumed  a  world-wide  range.  There  is  no 
previous  parallel  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
dislocation  that  is  taking  place,  and  may 
well  involve  a  profound  change  in  the  eco- 
nomic relations  of  nations  to  one  another. 
Action  is  most  urgently  needed  in  a  much 
wider  field  than  that  of  Germany  alone. 
The  economic  interdependence  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world  today  needs  no 
further  proof;  recent  years  have  most 
strikingly  illustrated  it.  Since  July  last, 
for  example,  it  has  been  evident  that  if  the 
crisis  by  which  Germany  has  been  over- 
whelmed were  not  remedied  it  would 
spread  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  destroy  the 
credit  system  so  painstakingly  built  up, 
and  create  profound  repercussions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 
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Connnittee's  Suggestions  to  the  Governments 

In  examining  the  whole  situation  the 
Committee  suggests  that  all  Governments 
should  particularly  take  note  of  the  follow- 
ing considerations: 

(1)  That  transfers  from  one  country  to 
another  on  a  scale  so  large  as  to  upset  the 
balance  of  payments  can  only  accentuate 
the  present  crisis. 

(2)  The  release  of  a  debtor  country 
from  a  burden  of  payments  which  it  is  un- 
able to  bear  may  merely  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  that  burden  to  a  creditor  coun- 
try, which,  in  its  character  as  a  debtor, 
it  in  its  turn  may  be  unable  to  bear. 

(3)  The  adjusting  of  all  reparations  and 
War  debts  to  the  troubled  circumstances 
of  the  world — and  this  adjustment  should 
take  place  without  delay  if  new  disasters 
are  to  be  avoided — is  the  only  lasting  step 
capable  of  re-establishing  confidence.  It  is 
the  very  condition  of  economic  stability. 

Finally,  though  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  energetically  defending  the  stabil- 
ity of  its  currency,  steps  are  necessary  to 
secure  that  these  measures  shall  have  a  per- 
manent effect.  The  destruction  of  the 
work  which  European  governments  have 
undertaken  in  recent  years  in  order  to  re- 
establish stability  of  currencies  would 
mean  an  extremely  disquieting  setback 
heavy  with  consequences.  The  report  ends 
with  an  appeal  to  the  governments  to  per- 
mit no  delay  in  dealing  with  this  great 
crisis,  which  weighs  so  heavily  on  all  alike. 

The    Forthcoming    Lausanne    Conference 

The  committee's  report  was,  by  its  very 
nature,  merely  a  series  of  recommendations 
to  the  governments  concerned.  Before  any 
of  its  proposals  could  be  put  into  effect, 
they  required  official  ratification  by  the 
governments.  Accordingly,  immediately 
after  the  Basle  report  was  signed,  negotia- 
tions were  begun  for  the  convocation  of  a 
conference  of  government  representatives 
to  deal  with  the  questions  raised  in  the 
report. 

It  was  decided  that  the  conference 
should  meet  on  January  18  in  the  Swiss 
city  of  Lausanne.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, however,  while  giving  its  tentative 


approval  to  this  plan,  which  was  urged 
particularly  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  was  in  favor  of  a  later  date  for 
the  meeting.  It  took  the  position  that 
many  of  the  controversial  points  could  more 
easily  be  settled  by  means  of  unofficial  dis- 
cussion and  negotiation.  At  its  insistence, 
the  conference  was  postponed  for  a  week 
and  was  scheduled  to  meet  on  January 
25.  But  this  postponement  proved  to  be 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  French,  and  just 
before  that  date,  official  announcement  was 
made  that  the  conference  would  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

After  more  negotiation,  this  time  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  French  govern- 
ments, an  announcement  was  made  from 
London  early  in  February  to  the  effect  that 
the  Lausanne  conference  would  assemble 
in  June. 

New  Agreement  on  Private  Debts 

In  the  meantime,  the  committee  of  bank- 
ers discussing  in  Berlin  the  question  of 
short-term  private  debts  continued  its  ses- 
sions and  did  not  conclude  its  work  until 
January  23,  when  a  new  agreement  was 
signed.  The  essence  of  this  new  agree- 
ment is  the  prolongation  for  one  year  of 
the  "standstill"  arrangement  made  in  Sep- 
tember, 1931,  with  certain  important  modi- 
fications. Some  opportunities  will  be  given 
to  short-term  creditors  to  make  exchanges 
into  longer  term  investments.  In  the  case 
of  reimbursement  credits  every  foreign  bank 
will  have  the  right  to  demand  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  of  its  short-term  claims  on  March 
1,  but  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  upon 
which  this  is  to  be  calculated  is  the  level 
of  October  8,  1931,  and  repayment  will 
only  take  the  form  of  the  extinction  of  un- 
used credit  lines.  Foreign  banks  whose 
credits  are  now  used  to  the  extent  of  90 
per  cent  will  have  preference  when  further 
repayment  quotas  are  agreed  upon. 

When  and  to  what  extent  such  additional 
quotas  are  to  be  released  is  left  open.  A 
committee  of  representatives  of  the  creditor 
banks  is  to  be  set  up,  to  meet  once  every 
three  or  four  months  and  discuss  with  the 
Reichsbank  and  the  debtor  representatives 
the  possibilities  of  further  repayments  in 
the  light  of  the  foreign  exchange  situation. 
The  Reichsbank  will  undertake  to  do  its 
best  to  provide  foreign  exchange,  but,  if  it 
is  of  opinion  that  this  is  impossible  with- 
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out  courting  danger,  it  will  notify  the  cred- 
itors, who  will  be  at  liberty  to  cancel  the 
agreement. 

There  are  two  schemes  under  which  cash 
creditors  will  have  the  option  of  changing 
some  of  their  credits.  Under  one  of  these 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
up  10-year  certificates  which  will  have  a 
IS  per  cent  security,  with  the  Reichsbank 
as  trustee.  A  IS  per  cent  trust  fund  of 
200,000,000  marks  will  be  established  by 
the  deposit  by  the  German  banks  with  the 
Reichsbank  of  securities  to  the  amount  of 
IS  per  cent  of  the  cash  credits  they  owe. 
The  securities  may  be  of  various  descrip- 
tions, including  customers'  bills,  shares, 
mortgages,  and  so  on. 

The  second  scheme  of  Swiss  origin,  of 
which  more  advantage  is  likely  to  be  taken, 
provides  for  the  release  of  cash  credits  in 
reichsmarks  for  reinvestment  in  Germany. 
For  this  purpose  the  cash  credits  are  di- 
vided into  two  categories,  those  granted  to 
German  banks  and  those  granted  directly 
to  German  trade  and  industry.  Subject  to 
short  terms  of  notice  creditor  banks  will  be 
entitled  to  demand  of  German  debtor  banks 
the  release  in  reichsmarks  of  2S  per  cent 
of  the  short-term  cash  credits  half-yearly. 
The  amounts  thus  released  must  be  rein- 
vested in  Germany.  The  foreign  banks, 
which  will  be  free  to  choose  the  form  of 
their  investment — mortgages,  stocks,  bonds, 
land,  and  so  on — ^will  have  to  undertake  to 
keep  the  money  invested  in  Germany  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  though  changes  in 
investments  may  be  made  under  certain 
conditions.  The  same  terms  will  apply  to 
credits  granted  by  foreign  banks  directly 
to  commercial  or  industrial  undertakings, 
except  that  the  release  of  only  IS  per  cent 
for  reinvestment  can  be  demanded  half- 
yearly. 

The  essential  loopholes,  in  view  of  the 
confusion  prevaihng  at  present  in  regard 
to  international  reparation  and  debt  settle- 
ments, are  quite  plainly  defined.  The 
creditor  banks  will  have  the  right  to  cancel 
the  prolongation  agreement  if  Germany  de- 
clares a  moratorium,  if  the  re-discount 
credits  granted  to  the  Reichsbank  by  the 
foreign  central  banks  are  not  renewed,  or  if 
international  changes  of  an  economic  or 
financial  character  should  create  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  efficacy  of  the  "stand- 
still" agreement  is  seriously  endangered. 


War  in  the  Far  East 

DURING  the  last  three  months  the  con- 
flict between  Japan  and  China,  serious 
enough  in  its  first  stage  last  autumn,  has 
developed  into  a  problem  of  world-wide 
importance.  This  last  period  has  witnessed 
the  completion  of  the  Japanese  occupation 
of  Manchuria,  culminating  in  the  establish- 
ment there  of  an  independent  state  under 
as  yet  informal,  but  nevertheless  very  real, 
Japanese  protectorate ;  the  emergence  of  an 
armed  conflict  between  China  and  Japan  in 
the  great  Chinese  port  of  Shanghai ;  and  the 
development  of  this  latter  conflict  into  reg- 
ular warfare. 

Japan  Completes  Occupation  of  Manchuria 

For  four  months,  following  the  first  clash 
between  China  and  Japan  at  Mukden  on 
September  18,  1931,  the  armed  forces  of 
Japan  continued  unrelentingly  the  work  of 
establishing  their  power  in  the  three  prov- 
inces of  China  which  constitute  southern 
Manchuria,  From  the  zone  contiguous  to 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  where  they 
have  a  right  to  maintain  armed  forces  by 
virtue  of  treaty  arrangements,  the  Japanese 
sallied  in  all  directions  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  establishing  law  and  order  and 
securing  protection  for  Japanese  nationals 
and  their  property,  threatened,  according  to 
official  Japanese  pronouncements,  by  Chi- 
nese bandits.  This  campaign  of  bandit 
eradication  carried  the  sphere  of  Japanese 
occupation  clear  to  the  Great  Chinese  Wall 
which  separates  Manchuria  from  China 
proper. 

An  important  episode  in  this  campaign 
was  the  occupation  by  the  Japanese  troops 
of  the  important  Manchurian  city  of  Chin- 
chow,  the  last  Chinese  center  in  southern 
Manchuria  to  fall  under  Japanese  domina- 
tion. It  was  at  Chinchow  that  Marshal 
Chang  Hsueh-Liang,  the  Chinese  war  lord 
of  Manchuria,  established  his  civil  and  mili- 
tary headquarters  after  being  driven  from 
his  capital,  Mukden.  It  was  from  Chin- 
chow, according  to  the  Japanese,  that  the 
Chinese  bandits  operating  in  Manchuria  re- 
ceived their  munitions  and  equipment.  Since 
a  complete  elimination  of  Marshal  Chang 
Hseuh-Liang  from  Manchurian  affairs 
was  one  of  the  principal  Japanese  objectives, 
the  Japanese  command  in  Manchuria  made 
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a  number  of  demands  for  his  withdrawal 
within  the  Great  Wall.  Finally,  Japanese 
troops  were  moved  into  the  vicinity  of  Chin- 
chow,  and  the  city  was  evacuated  by  the 
Chinese  army. 

After  destroying  the  government  of  the 
Marshal,  the  Japanese  authorities  proceeded 
to  the  organization  of  new  administrative 
units.  In  each  of  the  three  Manchurian 
provinces  a  new  provisional  government  was 
established,  with  headquarters  respectively 
at  Mukden,  Kirin,  and  Heilungkiang.  The 
personnel  of  these  new  provincial  govern- 
ments was  made  up  of  Chinese,  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Japanese.  Soon  after  the 
provincial  governments  began  functioning, 
Manchuria  was  declared  an  independent 
state,  and  a  convention  was  called  to  draw 
up  the  constitution.  Pending  future  devel- 
opments, a  Japanese  army  of  occupation  re- 
mains stationed  in  Manchuria. 

Appointment    of    League    Commission    of 
Inquiry 

The  Japanese  occupation  of  Manchuria 
was  carried  out  in  the  face  of  strong  pro- 
tests made  against  it  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  Council,  which, 
on  the  demand  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
took  up  the  question  almost  immediately 
after  it' arose,  requested  Japan  to  withdraw 
her  troops  back  into  the  railway  zone  and 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  China  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties,  outstand- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  Japan  was 
willing  to  enter  into  negotiations,  but  made 
the  withdrawal  of  her  troops  conditional 
upon  China's  previous  acceptance  of  a  num- 
ber of  demands.  This  China  refused  to  do. 
After  prolonged  discussion,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  League  Council  would 
appoint  and  dispatch  to  Manchuria  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry.  This  decision  was  em- 
bodied in  the  League  resolution  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  which  read  as  follows: 

The  Council: 

(1)  Reaffirms  the  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously by  it  on  September  30,  1931,  by  which  the 
two  parties  declare  that  they  are  solemnly  bound. 
It  therefore  calls  upon  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Governments  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  assure 
its  execution  so  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japa- 
nese troops  within  the  railway  zone  may  be  effected 
as  speedily  as  possible  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  said  resolution ; 


(2)  Considering  that  events  have  assumed  an 
even  more  serious  aspect  since  the  Council  meeting 
of  October  24,  notes  that  the  two  parties  undertake 
to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther aggravation  of  the  situation  and  to  refrain 
from  any  initiative  which  may  lead  to  further 
fighting  and  loss  of  life ; 

(3)  Invites  the  two  parties  to  continue  to  keep 
the  Council  informed  as  to  the  development  of  the 
situation ; 

(4)  Invites  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
to  furnish  the  Council  with  any  information  re- 
ceived from  their  representatives  on  the  spot; 

(5)  Without  prejudice  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  above-mentioned  measures,  desiring,  in  view  of 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  contribute 
towards  a  final  and  fundamental  solution  by  the 
two  Governments  of  the  questions  at  issue  between 
them,  decides  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  five 
members  to  study  on  the  spot  and  to  report  to  the 
Council  on  any  circumstances  which,  affecting  in- 
ternational relations,  threatens  to  disturb  the  peace 
between  China  and  Japan,  or  the  good  understand- 
ing between  them  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  Governments  of  China  and  of  Japan  will 
each  have  the  right  to  nominate  one  assessor  to 
assist  the  Commission.  The  two  Governments 
will  afford  the  Commission  all  facilities  to  obtain 
on  the  spot  whatever  information  it  may  require. 
It  is  understood  that  should  the  two  parties  initi- 
ate any  negotiations  these  would  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Com- 
mission, nor  would  it  be  within  the  competence 
of  the  Commission  to  interfere  with  the  military 
arrangements  of  either  party.  The  appointment 
and  deliberations  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
prejudice  in  any  way  the  undertaking  given  by 
the  Japanese  Government  in  the  resolution  of 
September  30  as  regards  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Japanese  troops  within  the  railway  zone. 

(6)  Between  now  and  its  ordinary  session, 
which  will  be  held  on  January  25,  1932,  the 
Council  will  continue  to  have  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  invites  its  President  to  follow  the  question 
and  to  summon  it  afresh  if  necessary. 

The  Commission,  as  finally  appointed, 
was  made  up  as  follows :  Lord  Ly tton  ( Great 
Britain),  General  Claudel  (France),  Major- 
General  Frank  McCoy  (United  States), 
Dr.  Schnee  (Germany),  and  Count  Aldro- 
vandi-Marescotti  (Italy).  As  soon  as  tech- 
nical preparation  were  completed,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  proceeded  to  their 
task  in  the  Far  East. 
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United  States  Note  to  Japan 

The  basis  of  the  protest  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Secretary  Stimson  that  the 
events  which  had  unfolded  themselves  in 
Manchuria  were  in  violation  of  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  and  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty, 
signed  at  the  Washington  Conference  of 
1922.  The  first  of  these  instruments  out- 
lawed war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  and  bound  its  signatories  to  apply 
nothing  but  pacific  means  to  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  The  second  rep- 
resented a  solemn  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  signatory  powers,  including  Japan,  to 
abstain  from  violating  the  territorial  and 
administrative  integrity  of  China. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
Washington  and  Tokyo  culminated  in  the 
dispatching  by  Secretary  Stimson  to  the 
governments  of  Japan  and  China  of  a  formal 
note  which  appears  elsewhere  in  these  col- 
umns as  an  International  Document. 

Copies  of  the  note  were  sent  also  to  the 
other  signatories  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty, 
namely.  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, The  Netherlands,  and  Portugal. 

H  Japanese  Reply 

The  Japanese  reply  to  the  Stimson  Note 
began  with  the  following,  truly  remarkable 
statement: 

The  Government  of  Japan  was  well  aware  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  al- 
ways be  relied  on  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  support  Japan's  efforts  to  secure  the 
full  and  complete  fulfillment  in  every  detail  of 
the  treaties  of  Washington  and  the  Kellogg  Treaty 
for  the  outlawry  of  war.  They  are  glad  to  re- 
ceive this  additional  assurance  of  the  fact. 

The  Japanese  Government  then  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  with  great  adroitness  that 
the  treaties  mentioned  in  the  American 
Note  could  scarcely  be  any  longer  appli- 
cable to  China,  because  of  the  domestic  situ- 
ation prevailing  there. 

The  note  ended  with  another  remarkable 
statement,  as  follows: 

At  the  present  juncture,  when  the  very  existence 
of  our  national  policy  is  involved,  it  is  agreeable 
to  be  assured  that  the  American  Government  are 
devoting  in  a  friendly  spirit  such  sedulous  care 
to  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  situation.  . 


Japanese   Ultimatum   at   Shanghai 

With  the  occupation  of  Manchuria  com- 
pleted and  with  the  League  Commission  of 
Inquiry  starting  for  the  Far  East,  a  new 
situation  suddenly  developed  which  over- 
shadowed what  had  gone  on  before.  This 
was  the  Shanghai  affair. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Manchurian  de- 
velopments was  an  intensification  of  an  anti- 
Japanese  trade  boycott  everywhere  in 
China.  Such  a  boycott  had  been  carried 
on  intermittently  for  some  time,  but  after 
the  events  in  Manchuria  it  assumed  threat- 
ening proportions  so  far  as  Japan  was  con- 
cerned. One  of  the  great  centers  of  the  boy- 
cott movement  was  the  great  Chinese  port 
of  Shanghai,  which  as  a  treaty  port,  con- 
tains a  large  International  Settlement,  in 
which  there  are  normally  stationed  small 
military  and  naval  forces  of  a  number  of 
countries,  including  Japan. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  boycott,  a  num- 
ber of  incidents  took  place  in  which  Japa- 
nese subjects  and  their  property  were  at- 
tacked, the  Japanese  naval  commander  at 
Shanghai  demanded  from  the  municipal  au- 
thorities that  these  actions  cease.  After 
some  negotiation,  an  ultimatum  was  issued 
by  the  Japanese  command  that  unless  the 
demands  were  met,  Japanese  forces  would 
be  landed  in  Shanghai  outside  the  settle- 
ment. The  ultimatum  was  to  expire  on 
January  28.  The  events  of  that  day  are 
described  as  follows  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times: 

At  7.30  a.  m.: — The  Japanese  naval  com- 
mander informally  gave  the  foreign  authorities 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  International 
Settlement  24  hours'  notice  of  his  intention  to 
take  action  against  the  Chinese. 

At  12  o'clock,  noon: — The  Municipal  Council 
of  the  Settlement  met  and  declared  a  state  of 
emergency   as  from  4  p.  m. 

At  1  p.  m.: — The  Chinese  mayor  of  Greater 
Shanghai  intimated  compliance  with  the  Japa- 
nese demands,  which  the  Japanese  Consul-General 
later  declared  to  be  satisfactory  for  the  time  be- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  declaration  of  a  state  of 
emergency,  preceded,  as  it  had  been,  by  a  warn- 
ing to  foreigners  to  come  into  the  Settlement, 
came  into  effect  before  the  arranged  hour,  a  huge 
stream  of  refugees  from  Chinese  territory  giving 
the  Settlement  authorities  a  complex  traffic  prob- 
lem, which  was  handled  well. 
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About  9.30  p.  m.  I  was  personally  informed 
by  a  high  authority  by  telephone  that  the  Japa- 
nese Consul-General  had  just  stated  that  the  Chi- 
nese acceptance  of  the  Japanese  terms  was  satis- 
factory. Strong  apprehension  was,  however,  dis- 
played by  those  in  touch  with  Japanese  naval 
officers  and  especially  with  an  extreme  Japanese 
propagandist  organization.  This  apprehension 
was  justijfied  by  a  telephone  message  received  by 
an  important  Settlement  authority  from  an  un- 
impeachable Japanese  source  that  Admiral 
Shiosawa  was  about  to  land  troops  and  to  occupy 
Chapei.  Nothing  was  said  about  taking  posts  or 
defending  the  Japanese  sector  of  the  Settlement. 

Soon  after  10  p.  m.,  following  Japanese  denun- 
ciation of  Chinese  good  faith  in  observing  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement,  came  the  formal  an- 
nouncement that  the  admiral  intended  to  land 
forces  to  protect  Japanese  nationals. 

Soon  after  that,  Japanese  marines,  al- 
ready landed  in  the  Japanese  portion  of  the 
International  Settlement,  marched  into 
Chapei,  the  native  city  of  Shanghai,  and 
proceeded  to  disarm  the  local  police  and 
take  charge  generally. 

However,  the  Japanese  forces  encoun- 
tered stubborn  resistance.  The  environs  of 
Shanghai  were  defended  by  the  Cantonese 
19th  Route  Army,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Chinese  fighting  units,  and  the  commander 
of  this  army  decided  not  to  withdraw.  The 
Chinese  resistance  caused  the  Japanese  to 
bombard  the  native  city  of  Shanghai  by 
shelling  it  from  the  fleet  and  subjecting  it  to 
air  attacks.  This  show  of  force,  however, 
proved  to  be  unavailing,  and  the  Japanese 
Government  found  itself  compelled  to  send 
naval  reinforcements  and  a  large  army  force 
to  Shanghai  in  order  to  carry  out  the  task 
undertaken  by  Admiral  Shiosawa,  the  naval 
commander  responsible  for  the  original 
attack. 

League  of  Nations  Inquiry  at  Shanghai 

After  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  a 
truce  was  arranged  which  lasted  several 
days.  It  was,  however,  soon  broken  and 
fighting  was  resumed  and  spread  over  a 
fairly  wide  area.  In  addition  to  attempting 
to  clear  the  city  of  Shanghai  of  Chinese 
troops,  the  Japanese  naval  and  military 
forces  also  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
Chinese  forts  of  Woosung  which  command 
the  approaches  to  the  city  from  the  sea.  In 
both  of  these  attempts  the  Japanese  forces 


were  unsuccessful,  and  fresh  reinforcements 
on  an  ever-increasing  scale  were  poured  into 
Shanghai. 

In  the  meantime  the  League  of  Nations 
Council  was  drawn  into  the  Shanghai  affair 
as  a  result  of  new  demands  for  action  by  it 
made  by  the  Chinese  representative.  Under 
the  authority  of  Article  XV  of  the  League 
Covenant,  which  had  been  invoked  by  the 
Chinese,  the  Council  appointed  a  special 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  consular  body  at  Shanghai, 
to  report  on  the  state  of  affairs  there. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  reported  that 
while  it  was  impossible  to  determine  which 
side  had  been  responsible  for  the  breach  of 
the  truce,  at  the  time  of  the  report  (Feb- 
ruary 6)  a  state  of  war  existed  in  Shanghai, 
with  the  Japanese  in  the  offensive. 

League  Note  to  Japan 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  the  League  Council  took  a 
step  which  represented  its  most  definite  ac- 
tion to  date.  Up  to  that  time,  all  of  the 
Council's  communications  were  addressed 
to  both  China  and  Japan.  After  the  Com- 
mission's report,  the  Council,  in  a  session 
attended  by  all  its  members  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Japan  and  China  (twelve  in  all), 
decided  to  dispatch  a  note  to  Japan  alone. 
The  text  of  this  note  was  as  follows: 

(1)  The  president  of  the  Council  on  behalf  of 
his  colleagues  pointed  out  in  an  appeal  addressed 
on  January  29  to  both  parties  that  "good  relations 
between  states  could  only  be  secured  by  co- 
operation and  mutual  respect  and  that  no  per- 
manent solution  could  be  achieved  by  force, 
whether  military  or  merely  economic,  and  that 
the  longer  the  present  situation  continued  the 
wider  the  breach  between  the  two  peoples  would 
become  and  the  more  difficult  the  solution  would 
be  with  all  the  disasters  that  would  mean  not 
only  to  the  two  nations  directly  involved  but  to 
the  world  in  general. 

(2)  The  12  members  of  the  Council,  other  than 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  representatives,  feel 
constrained  today  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  government  of  Japan  to  recognize  the  very 
special  responsibility  for  forbearance  and  re- 
straint which  devolves  upon  it  in  the  present 
conflict  in  virtue  of  the  position  of  Japa:i  as  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  a  'perma- 
nent member  of  its  Council. 
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(3)  The  situation  which  has  developed  in  the 
Far  East  during  the  past  months  will  be  fully 
studied  by  the  commission  appointed  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties.  But  since  the  commis- 
sion was  set  up  there  have  occurred  and  are  still 
occurring  events  in  the  region  of  Shanghai  which 
have  intensified  public  anxiety  throughout  the 
world,  which  endanger  the  lives  and  interests  of 
the  nationals  of  numerous  countries,  add  to  the 
unexampled  difficulties  with  which  the  world  is 
faced  during  the  present  crisis  and  threaten  to 
throw  new  and  serious  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference. 

(4)  The  12  members  of  the  Council  are  far 
from  disregarding  the  grievances  advanced  by 
Japan  and  throughout  all  these  months  have 
«iven  her  the  full  confidence  which  they  owe  to 
an  associate  of  long  standing  who  had  ever  been 
punctilious  in  the  fulfillment  of  all  her  obligations 
and  duties  as  a  member  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions. They  cannot  but  regret,  however,  that 
she  has  not  found  it  possible  to  make  full  use  of 
the  methods  of  peaceful  settlement  provided  in 
the  covenant,  and  recall  once  again  that  the 
solemn  undertaking  of  the  pact  of  Paris  to  achieve 
solution  of  international  disputes  shall  never  be 
sought  by  other  than  peaceful  means.  The  12 
members  of  the  Council  cannot  but  recognize  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  which  is  taking 
place  on  her  territory  China  has  her  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  League  and  agreed  to  accept  its  pro- 
posal for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

(5)  The  12  members  of  the  Council  recall  the 
terms  of  Article  10  of  the  covenant  by  which  all 
members  of  the  League  have  undertaken  to  re- 
spect and  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  poUtical  independence  of  other  members. 
It  is  their  friendly  right  to  direct  attention  to  this 
provision,  particularly  as  it  appears  to  them  to 
follow  that  no  infringement  of  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  no  change  in  the  political  independ- 
ence of  any  member  of  the  League  brought  about 
in  disregard  of  this  article  ought  to  be  recognized 
as  valid  and  effectual  by  the  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

(6)  Japan  has  an  incalculable  responsibility 
before  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  to  be  just 
and  restrained  in  her  relations  with  China.  She 
has  already  acknowledged  this  responsibility  in 
most  solemn  terms  by  becoming  one  of  the  signa- 
tures of  the  nine-power  treaty  of  1922  whereby 
the  contracting  powers  expressly  agreed  to  re- 
spect the  sovereignty,  the  independence  and  the 
territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China. 
The  12  members  of  the  Council  appeal  to  Japan's 
high  sense  of  honor  to  recognize  the  obhgations  of 


her  special  position  and  of  the  confidence  which 
the  nations  have  placed  in  her  as  a  partner  in 
the  organization  and  maintenance  of  peace. 

American-British  Peace  Efforts 

In  the  meantime  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Governments,  supported  by  a  number  of 
others,  made  an  attempt  to  mediate  between 
Japan  and  China.  Definite  proposals  were 
made,  embodying  the  following  five  points: 

1.  Cessation  of  all  acts  of  violence  on  both  sides 
forthwith  on  the  following  terms: — 

2.  No  further  mobilization  or  preparation  what- 
ever for  further  hostilities. 

3.  Withdrawal  of  both  Japanese  and  Chinese 
combatants  from  all  points  of  mutual  contact  in 
the  Shanghai  area. 

Protection  of  the  International  Settlement  by 
the  establishment  of  neutral  zones  to  divide  the 
combatants.  These  zones  to  be  policed  by  neu- 
trals; the  arrangements  to  be  set  up  by  the  Con- 
sular authorities  on  the  spot. 

5.  Upon  acceptance  of  these  conditions  prompt 
advances  to  be  made  in  negotiation  to  settle  all 
outstanding  controversies  between  the  two  na- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  Decem- 
ber 9  without  prior  demand  or  reservation  and 
with  the  aid  of  neutral  observers  or  participants. 

The  powers  making  the  proposals  urged 
their  acceptance  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  peace,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
not  exposing  the  International  Settlement 
at  Shanghai,  with  its  large  foreign  popula- 
tion, to  dangers  inherent  in  a  military  strug- 
gle all  around  it.  The  foreign  military  and 
naval  forces  in  the  Settlement  had  been 
greatly  augmented  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  but  grave  anxiety  was  still  felt 
for  the  safety  of  the  zone  protected  by  these 
forces. 

The  American-British  peace  proposals 
were  not  accepted  by  either  side.  The  Chi- 
nese expressed  willingness  to  withdraw  their 
troops,  provided  the  Japanese  forces  were 
withdrawn  simultaneously.  The  Japanese 
insisted  on  Chinese  withdrawal  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  their  evacuation.  As  a  result, 
the  mediation  attempt  failed  entirely. 

Launching  of  the  Japanese  Offensive 

The  Japanese  demand  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Chinese  troops  from  Shanghai  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  new  ultimatum  served 
on  the  Chinese  by  the  Japanese  command. 
When  the  Chinese  refused  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  ultimatum,  the  Japanese 
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launched,  on  February  20,  a  general  offen- 
sive against  the  Chinese  forces,  stationed 
between  Woosung  and  Chapei,  a  battlefront 
of  about  20  miles.  Although  in  this  offen- 
sive the  Japanese  threw  against  the  Chi- 
nese a  powerful  force  of  regular  troops,  sup- 
ported by  all  the  implements  of  modern 


warfare — heavy  artillery,  bombing  planes, 
tanks,  etc. — the  Chinese,  in  the  meantime, 
had  greatly  strengthened  their  defenses,  and 
the  first  attacks  were  beaten  off.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing  (end  of  February),  the 
Japanese  offensive  is  still  in  progress,  with 
none  of  its  objectives  achieved. 


The  Interparliamentary  Union 

By  DR.  CHR.  L.  LANGE,  Secretary  General 

Dr.  Lange,  long  the  executive  head  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  was  awarded  with  Mr.  Branting  of  Sweden 
in  1921  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He  is  Norway's  representative  at  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
author  of  texts  dealing  particularly  with  the  history  of  arbitration  and  of  the  peace  movement. — Editor. 


I. — Before  the  War 

ON  OCTOBER  31,  1887,  a  delegation 
of  British  Members  of  Parliament  and 
of  leaders  of  trades  unions  were  introduced 
to  President  Cleveland  at  the  White  House 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  They  had  come 
to  submit  to  the  President  an  address, 
signed  by  234  Members  of  Parliament,  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  At 
that  time  such  treaties  between  States  were 
very  rare ;  no  Eurojjean  country  had  as  yet 
signed  a  single  such  document,  nor  had  the 
United  States.  Some  South  American  States 
only  were  parties  to  them. 

This  movement  which  Sir  William  Ran- 
dal Cremer  had  initiated  in  England  found 
its  echo  in  America,  and  during  the  legisla- 
tive session  of  1887-1888  Congress  was 
flooded  with  memorials,  some  containing 
the  names  of  very  important  persons,  in 
favor  of  international  arbitration.  Never- 
theless, the  project  of  an  Anglo-American 
treaty  failed;  the  only  outcome  of  the 
movement  was  the  vote  by  the  Senate  in 
1890  of  a  resolution  favoring  general  arbi- 
tration treaties. 

Foundation  of  the  Union 

This  effort,  however,  was  very  important, 
for  out  of  it  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
was  born. 

Cremer  had  learned  that  Frederic  Passy, 
leader  of  the  Peace  Party  in  the  French 
Chamber,  had  already  voiced  the  cause  of 
arbitration  there,  and  that  he  had  found 
considerable    support.     In    1888    Cremer 


opened  communications  with  Passy,  and  on 
October  31,  1888,  exactly  a  year  after  the 
interview  at  the  White  House,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Paris,  attended  by  25  French 
and  9  British  parliamentarians.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  meeting  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  last  years 
in  favor  of  arbitration  treaties  between 
France  and  the  United  States  and  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  No- 
body was  sanguine  enough  even  to  dream 
of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  next  meeting,  which  is  considered 
as  the  first  Interparliamentary  Conference 
properly  speaking,  took  place,  again  in 
Paris,  in  the  following  year,  during  the 
World  Fair,  on  June  29  and  30,  1889.  It 
was  really  international  in  character:  96 
members  of  9  different  Parliaments  at- 
tended: 55  Frenchmen,  30  British,  5 
Italians,  while  each  of  the  following  nations 
was  represented  by  one  member:  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Hungary,  Liberia,  Spain  and  the 
United  States.*  The  Conference  was 
opened  by  Jules  Simon  and  presided  over 
by  Frederic  Passy. 

In  one  of  its  resolutions  the  Conference 
gave  the  fundamental  reason  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary institution:  "The  conduct  of 
governments  tending  to  become  more  and 
more  the  expression  only  of  ideas  and  sen- 
timents voiced  by  the  body  of  citizens,  it  is 
for  the  electors  to  lead  the  policy  of  their 
country  in  the  direction  of  justice,  of  right 
and  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations." 


Mr.  William  Whiting  of  Massachusetts. 
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Development  of  the  Union  Before  the  War 

Up  to  1914  the  members  of  the  Union 
met  eighteen  times  in  Conference:  twice  in 
Paris  (1889  and  1900),  twice  in  London 
(1890  and  1906),  twice  at  The  Hague 
(1894  and  1913),  four  times  at  Brussels 
(1895,  1897,  1905  and  1910),  once  in  each 
of  the  following  European  capitals:  Rome 
(1891),  Bern  (1892),  Budapest  (1896), 
Christiania  (1899),  Vienna  (1903),  Berlin 
(1908).  Once  the  Interparliamentarians 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  meet  on  American 
soil  at  St.  Louis  and  in  Washington,  in 
1904.  In  September  1912  the  Seventeenth 
Conference  was  held  at  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 

d. 

Work  of  the  Union 


w 


The  parliamentarians  who  founded  the 
Union  in  Paris  in  1889  very  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed its  object  through  its  name.  It 
was  called  the  "Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence for  International  Arbitration,"  another 
proof  of  the  power  of  concentration  of  its 
founder,  Sir  William  Randal  Cremer.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  through  this  rigid  exclusion 
of  Utopian  aims,  through  the  accentuation  of 
one  practical  aim,  the  institution  appealed 
to  the  common  sense  of  hard-headed  poli- 
ticians, and  it  was  thus  possible  during  the 
first  difficult  years  to  win  the  confidence 
and  adhesion  of  men  who  otherwise  would 
certainly  have  held  aloof.  But  as  the  Union 
progressed  in  numbers  and  its  influence  ex- 
tended, other  problems  than  those  of  arbi- 
tration were  discussed,  all,  however,  relat- 
ing to  the  progressive  evolution  and  or- 
ganization of  the  community  of  nations. 
The  Conferences  passed  resolutions  regard- 
ing neutrality  and  the  laws  of  war.  They 
declared  several  times  in  favor  of  the  im- 
munity of  private  property  at  sea  during 
war,  a  reform  so  ardently  demanded  by  the 
common  interests  of  peaceful  commerce. 
Two  Conferences  adopted  a  voeu  in  favor 
of  the  elaboration  of  a  code  of  international 
law.  Some  of  them  discussed  the  problems 
relating  to  the  growth  of  international 
armaments. 

Up  to  1914,  however,  the  Interparlia- 
mentarians always  limited  themselves  to 
the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  inter- 
national law ;  they  never  discussed  economic 
questions  and  always  expressly  refused  to 
pronounce  themselves   on  problems  of   a 


political  nature,  in  which  the  interests  of 
different  States  might  be  opposed. 

The  latter  principle  is  one  inevitably 
bound  up  with  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion itself.  Because  the  Union  is  composed 
of  responsible  statesmen,  belonging  to  na- 
tions whose  legitimate  interests  may  from 
time  to  time  be  in  conflict,  it  would  inevi- 
tably compromise  its  own  authority  if  it 
raised  its  voice  for  or  against  this  or  the 
other  practical  solution  of  international 
conflicts.  The  Interparliamentary  gather- 
ings have,  without  exception,  always  re- 
stricted themselves  to  the  advocacy  of 
peaceful  and  judicial  methods  for  the 
settlement  of  conflicts. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

The  first  two  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ferences had  only  treated  one  side  of  the 
problem  of  arbitration,  namely,  the  con- 
clusion of  treaties  stipulating  the  obliga- 
tion for  the  States  to  submit  conflicts  to 
arbitration. 

The  Rome  Conference,  in  1891,  tackled 
another  side  of  the  problem:  it  invited 
the  Interparliamentary  Committees  to  put 
on  the  agenda  of  the  following  Conference 
the  institution  of  an  arbitration  court. 
This  would  mean  important  progress  in 
two  respects:  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  recourse  to  arbitration  would  be  facili- 
tated if  it  were  not  necessary  to  organize 
the  tribunal  while  the  conflict  was  still 
exasperating  the  minds  on  both  sides,  and 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint  the  existence 
of  such  a  court  would  show  the  state  of 
progress  of  the  society  of  nations.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  by  the  permanent  existence  of  a 
jurisdiction  resting  on  law  that  a  society 
manifests  itself  as  legally  organized. 

The  question  occupied  the  three  follow- 
ing Conferences: 

The  Brussels  Conference,  in  1895,  on  the 
proposal  of  two  eminent  members  of  the 
Union,  the  Hon.  Philip  Stanhope,  later 
Lord  Weardale,  and  the  Belgian  senator, 
Auguste  Houzeau  de  Lehaie,  voted  a  draft 
Convention  of  fourteen  articles,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  different  Govern- 
ments. 

This  draft  reposed  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

1.  National  sovereignty  remains  inalien- 
able and  inviolable. 
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2.  The  adherence  of  each  Government  to 
the  constitution  of  an  International  Per- 
manent Court  should  be  purely  voluntary. 

3.  All  adherent  States  should  be  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  before  the  In- 
ternational Permanent  Court. 

4.  The  judgments  of  the  Permanent 
Court  should  have  the  form  of  an  execu- 
tive sentence. 

Four  years  later,  in  1899,  the  first  Peace 
Conference  was  convened  at  The  Hague. 
The  great  Convention  voted  by  the  Con- 
ference "for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes"  to  a  large  extent  rests  on 
the  convention  drafted  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  Thus  it  places  all  States 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  respect 
to  the  Arbitration  Court  created  by  the 
Convention. 

This  was  a  real  victory  for  the  ideas 
championed  by  the  Union.  It  is  moreover 
a  fact  that  the  convocation  of  the  Hague 
Conference  itself  was  due  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary movement  and  especially  to  the 
Budapest  Conference  in  1896,  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  When  in  1898  the 
Austrian  Government  proposed  to  place  an 
important  order  for  artillery  and  the 
Russian  War  Minister  demanded  cannons 
of  the  same  kind  for  his  own  country,  it 
was  suggested  that  negotiations  should  be 
opened  between  the  two  Governments.  No 
decision,  however,  having  been  reached,  a 
young  attache  to  the  Russian  Foreign 
Ministry  drew  the  attention  of  his  superiors 
to  the  movement  against  increasing  arma- 
ments and  in  favor  of  peace,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  activity  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  had  been  present  at  the 
Seventh  Conference  at  Budapest  in  1896, 
arid  had  at  that  time  written  a  report  on 
the  Conference  and  on  the  importance  of 
peace  work  in  general.  He  now  proposed 
to  send  out  an  appeal  to  the  Governments, 
on  the  basis  of  those  ideas.  His  proposal 
was  accepted  by  Count  Mouravieff,  but  re- 
jected at  first  by  the  Czar,  One  day,  how- 
ever, changing  his  mind  abruptly,  Nicholas 
II  informed  the  Foreign  Minister  that  he 
had  decided  to  agree  to  the  suggestion,  and 
on  August  24,  1898,  Count  Mouravieff 
transmitted  the  manifesto  to  the  ministers 
of  other  States  within  the  Russian  Court. 
Circulars  were  sent  round  shortly  after 
with  regard  to  the  convocation  and  agenda 
of  the  Conference,  the  second  of  which  con- 


tained not  only  the  idea  of  a  limitation  of 
armaments  but  also  that  of  international 
arbitration.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  wa$  to  a 
great  extent  responsible  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  arbitration  on  the  part 
of  the  States. 

Calling  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference 

It  was  thus  all  the  more  natural  that  the 
St.  Louis  Conference  in  1904,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt, 
Member  of  Congress  and  founder  of  the 
American  Group  of  the  Union,  took  the 
initiative  in  a  movement  for  the  convoca- 
tion of  another  Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  Bartholdt,  in  preparing  the  program 
for  the  Conference,  drafted  a  resolution 
known  as  the  "Resolution  of  St.  Louis,"  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  enlightened  public  opinion  and  the 
spirit  of  modern  civilization  demand  that  differ- 
erences  between  nations  shall  be  settled  in  the 
same  manner  as  controversies  between  individ- 
uals; that  is,  through  courts  of  justice  and  in 
conformity  with  well-recognised  principles  of  law: 
therefore 

The  Conference  asks  that  the  different  Powers 
of  the  entire  world  delegate  representatives  to  an 
international  Conference,  which  shall  meet  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  them,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  following  questions: 

a.  The  subjects  postponed  by  the  First  Hague 
Conference. 

b.  The  negotiaton  of  arbitration  treaties  be- 
tween the  nations  which  shall  be  represented  in 
this  Conference. 

c.  The  establishment  of  an  international  Con- 
gress which  shall  meet  at  stated  periods  to  dis- 
cuss international  questions. 

And  decides  to  request,  respectfully  and  ur- 
gently, the  President  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
vite all  the  nations  to  send  representatives  to 
such  a  Conference." 

The  late  Hon.  Theodore  Burton,  then 
member  of  the  House,  later  United  States 
Senator,  presented  the  resolution  to  the 
Conference  in  a  forceful  speech,  and  after  a 
memorable  debate  it  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

On  September  24,  1904,  the  members 
of  the  Conference  were  received  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  the  White  House.  We 
now  know  from  the  "Recollections,"  pub- 
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lished  by  Richard  Bartholdt,  that  he  had 
carefully  prepared  the  ground  for  this  in- 
terview. After  an  address  by  Mr.  Bar- 
tholdt, the  Secretary  General  of  the  Union, 
M.  Gobat,  of  Switzerland,  presented  the 
resolution  to  President  Roosevelt,  who 
ended  his  reply  to  the  address  with  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ''At  an  early  date  I  shall 
issue  the  call  for  the  Conference  you  re- 
quest." 

Model  Arbitration  Treaty 

In  the  meantime  the  Union  was  actively 
occupied  with  the  framing  of  the  program 
for  this  new  Conference.  This  work  en- 
tirely filled  the  time  of  the  two  general  as- 
semblies, at  Brussels  in  1905  and  in  London 
in  1906.  Thus  the  London  Conference 
voted  a  draft  of  an  international  Conven- 
tion and  took  a  new  step  forward  in  the 
arbitration  question,  still  the  chief  object 
of  the  Union.  Indeed,  if  the  Court  insti- 
tuted by  the  First  Hague  Conference 
should  be  able  to  exert  all  its  usefulness,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  States  engaged 
themselves  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration 
for  certain  classes  of  conflicts. 

The  model  arbitration  treaty  was  origi- 
nally due  to  the  initiative  of  Hon.  Richard 
Bartholdt.  It  was  voted  by  the  London 
Conference  on  the  remarkable  report  sub- 
mitted, on  behalf  of  a  special  committee, 
by  H.  E.  Ernest  de  Plener,  late  Austrian 
Minister  of  Finance.  At  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1907  it  was  adopted  by  the  Por- 
tuguese delegates  and  by  them  submitted 
to  the  Arbitration  Commission.  Around 
this  draft  convention  were  fought  the  most 
prolonged  struggles  of  the  Conference. 
During  these  debates  the  draft  was  limited 
in  certain  respects,  but  considerably  ex- 
tended in  others.  At  first  received  very 
coolly,  it  found  successively  a  more  and 
more  numerous  following,  and  at  last  it 
united  the  votes  of  32  States  out  of  the  44 
represented  at  The  Hague. 

This  was  not  sufficient.  The  principle  of 
the  necessity  of  a  unanimous  vote,  which 
is  regularly  followed  in  diplomatic  con- 
ferences, again  prevailed,  as  the  minority 
refused  to  give  way.  The  Conference 
passed  a  unanimous  declaration,  however, 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration: "Some  conflicts,  especially  those 
concerning  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  international  conventions,  are  liable 


to  be  submitted  to  obligatory  arbitration 
without  any  restriction." 

The  Berlin  Conference  and  the  Organization 
of   the   Union 

The  Union  could  point  to  a  moral  vic- 
tory: at  The  Hague  the  majority  had  rallied 
to  its  standpoint;  but  it  had  not  found 
unanimous  favor.  In  order  to  gain  a  com- 
plete victory  it  was  necessary  to  redouble 
the  efforts  and  to  concentrate  them. 

From  this  standpoint  the  Fifteenth  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  should  be  men- 
tioned. It  met  in  Berlin  in  September, 
1908,  and  was  of  particular  importance 
for  the  organization  of  the  Union. 

During  the  first  years  the  Union  had  no 
permanent  organization.  The  Conferences 
invited  their  members  to  form  "Interparlia- 
mentary Committees"  in  each  country. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  present  national 
Groups.  At  the  Rome  Conference  in  1891 
the  foundation  of  a  Central  Office  was  de- 
cided upon.  A  final  organization  was  not  in- 
stituted until  the  Bern  Conference  in  1892. 
It  founded  the  Interparliamentary  Bureau, 
which  was  to  serve  as  Central  Office  of  the 
Union,  under  the  management  of  the  Swiss 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  Bureau  was  at  first  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  permanent  committee,  the  rules 
of  which  were  for  some  years  rather  un- 
stable and  changing.  It  was  only  at  the 
Christiania  Conference  in  1899  that  some 
stability  was  obtained,  through  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Interparliamentary  Council, 
composed  of  two  members  from  each  Group. 

The  aim  of  the  reorganization  decided 
upon  at  Berlin  in  1908  was,  then,  on  the 
one  hand  to  strengthen  the  central  authori- 
ties of  the  Union  with  a  view  to  creating  a 
strong  executive,  and  on  the  other  to  vivify, 
through  this  concentration  of  the  forces, 
the  national  Groups  which  must  needs  be 
the  essential  supporting  elements  of  the 
institution. 

This  new  organization  necessitated  con- 
siderable expenditure.  In  order  to  meet 
this,  the  Union  made  an  appeal  to  its  dif- 
ferent Groups,  asking  them  to  ensure  an 
annual  revenue.  Before  this  the  Union 
had  been  supported  by  the  individual  con- 
tributions of  members,  one  State  only, 
Norway,  having  voted  a  small  official  an- 
nual subvention.  At  the  Berlin  Conference 
Lord  Weardale,  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
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meters  of  the  reorganization,  announced 
that  the  British  Government  proposed  to 
grant  to  the  Union  an  annual  subsidy  of 
£300.  He  was  also  able  to  announce  that 
an  International  Committee  was  willing  to 
guarantee  an  annual  subvention  for  five 
years,  or  until  the  different  States  had  re- 
solved upon  their  attitude  towards  the 
Union. 

The  appeal  of  the  Union  was  responded 
to  by  nearly  all  the  States  in  which  Groups 
then  existed.  Only  in  a  very  few  cases 
were  the  Groups  themselves  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  funds.  In  1914  the  Union 
was  assured  of  an  annual  income  of  between 
$12,000  and  $14,000. 

This  official  connection  between  the 
Union  and  the  Governments  is  a  fact  of 
great  importance.  The  nations  do  not  pay 
for  nothing.  They  give  their  money  be- 
cause they  expect  to  have  something  in  re- 
turn, and  they  have,  so  to  speak,  bound 
themselves  to  take  into  serious  considera- 
tion the  drafts  presented  to  them  by  the 
Interparliamentarians.  The  Union  thus  be- 
came one  of  the  active  elements  in  the 
organization  of  the  Society  of  Nations  which 
was  later  to  come  into  existence. 

The  New  Organization 

The  new  organization  may  be  said  to  co- 
ordinate in  a  wise  way  the  different  forces 
of  the  Union.  Its  highest  authority  is  the 
Conference,  which  meets  annually  or  every 
second  year. 

The  Council  is  the  highest  administrative 
authority  of  the  Union.  It  decides  what 
questions  may  be  brought  before  the  Con- 
ferences and  passes  the  draft  resolutions 
to  be  submitted  to  the  latter.  It  has,  be- 
sides, the  control  of  the  finances,  accepts 
gifts  and  subventions  and  fixes  the  esti- 
mates for  the  following  year.  It  nominates 
the  Secretary  General  and  passes  his  annual 
reports. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  five  has 
the  control  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Bureau,  which  is  managed  by  the  Secre- 
tary General,  fixing  its  annual  program  and 
directing  the  main  lines  of  its  activity. 

The  Last  Years  Before  the  War 

The  efforts  of  the  Union  during  the 
years  1909-1914  were  chiefly  concentrated 
upon  two  objects.    The  first  of  these  was 


to  obtain  effective  guarantees  for  the  re- 
sults attained  at  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1907  and  at  the  Naval  Confer- 
ence in  London  in  1908-1909,  which  supple- 
mented the  work  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  war  at  sea.  The 
second  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Third  Peace  Conference  which  was  to  take 
place  in  1915  or  1916.  In  connection  with 
the  former  of  these  objects,  the  Union  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  hasten  the  ratification  of 
the  draft  International  Conventions  con- 
cluded at  these  two  Conferences.  These 
important  agreements  would  only  come  into 
full  effect  if  ratified  by  the  States.  It 
seemed  very  probable  that  the  numerous 
efforts  made  by  the  Conferences  and 
Groups  of  the  Union  would  have  produced 
the  desired  result,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  International  Prize  Court  and  the  Naval 
Declaration  of  London,  if  the  World  War 
had  not  broken  out. 

The  greater  part  of  the  program  of  the 
three  Conferences  immediately  before  the 
war  was  concerned  with  the  second  of  the 
above  objects.  These  Conferences  were 
held  as  follows:  in  1910  at  Brussels,  in  1912 
at  Geneva  and  at  The  Hague  in  1913.  The 
program  of  the  Conference  which  was  to 
have  assembled  at  Stockholm,  in  August, 
1914,  if  the  war  had  not  intervened,  was 
also  mainly  concerned  with  this  object. 

The  procedure  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Conferences  was  also  materially  altered. 
Formerly,  proposals  which  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  were  not  prepared  until  the 
Council  meeting  which  took  place  the  very 
day  before  the  Conference.  At  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  1912  this  system  was 
changed.  All  the  rapporteurs  had  pre- 
pared their  reports  in  sufficient  time  before 
the  Conference.  The  reports  had  been 
printed  and  circulated  to  adherents,  who 
were  thus  in  a  position  to  study  them  and 
prepare  themselves  to  take  part  in  the 
debates.  The  same  system  was  adopted 
for  the  next  two  Conferences  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  meeting  which  was  to  have  been 
held  at  Stockholm  in  1914,  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  reports  had  been  prepared  in 
two  volumes,  containing  altogether  243 
pages.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  discus- 
sions at  the  Conferences  came  more  and 
more  to  resemble  real  parliamentary  de- 
bates. In  former  times  the  Interparlia- 
mentary meetings  had  had  a  distinctly  prop- 
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agandist  complexion;  they  now  assumed 
a  more  positive  and  constructive  character. 
Some  Interparliamentarians  have  regretted 
this  development  in  certain  respects.  They 
consider  that  the  extent  to  which  Parlia- 
ments can  assist  the  peace  movement  by 
means  of  propaganda  will  thereby  be  dimin- 
ished. On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
development  of  a  positive  and  constructive 
policy  is  undoubtedly  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  Union's  prestige  and  to  endow 
its  proposals  and  schemes  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  authority. 

Generally  speaking,  the  rapporteurs  did 
not  submit  their  final  reports  to  the  Confer- 
ences until  these  had  been  discussed,  very 
often  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  special 
committees.  A  series  of  committees  of 
this  kind  were  successively  formed  to  con- 
sider such  questions  as:  the  organization 
of  an  international  court;  the  legal  regime 
of  straits  and  maritime  canals;  declarations 
of  permanent  neutrality;  the  permanent 
organization  of  Peace  Conferences;  the  limi- 
tation of  armaments,  etc.  As  a  rule  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  was  adopted:  a  question 
was  raised  at  one  of  the  Conferences  by  an 
individual  delegate  or  upon  the  motion  of 
a  Group;  the  question  was  then,  as  it  were, 
submitted  for  discussion  in  first  reading. 
Subsequently,  a  special  committee  was 
generally  formed,  consisting  of  members 
possessing  special  qualifications,  and  repre- 
senting those  Groups  which  were  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  problem.  The  com- 
mittee often  met  several  times  and,  when 
it  had  completed  its  work,  detailed  one  of 
its  members  to  present  the  report  to  the 
subsequent  Conference.  In  order  to  sup- 
ply committees  with  the  requisite  documen- 
tation, the  Interparliamentary  Bureau  or 
some  expert  at  its  request  published  special 
works  upon  certain  subjects.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  two  important  works  had  just 
been  completed:  "L'arbitrage  obligatoire 
en  1913,"  a  summary  and  analysis  of  all 
treaty  stipulations  of  this  category  which 
were  in  force  in  1913,  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  General;  and  "La  Limitation  des 
Armements,"  by  Dr.  Hans  Wehberg,  a  col- 
lection of  all  known  schemes  on  this  subject. 

If  the  Stockholm  Conference  could  have 
taken  place,  it  would  have  discussed  and 
probably  adopted  important  resolutions 
and  schemes  relating  to  an  International 
Court  of  Justice,  to  arbitration  and  to  the 


administration  of  straits  and  maritime 
canals.  The  next  Conference,  which  was 
to  have  met  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada — part  of  the  session  was  to  be  held 
at  Washington  and  part  at  Ottawa — would 
have  considered  the  organization  of  Inter- 
national Peace  Conferences;  international 
mediation;  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
capture;  the  limitation  of  armaments;  and, 
lastly,  a  system  of  delegation  from  the 
Groups  for  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ferences. After  the  meeting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  a  Conference  at  Madrid 
was  to  have  followed  in  1916  or  1917. 

It  may  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  prob- 
lems referred  to  above  are  within  the  sphere 
of  International  Peace  Conferences.  The 
Union  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  the 
work  of  preparation  for  the  third  of  these 
Conferences  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
in  1915  and  1916.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  new  wording  of  the  first 
article  of  its  Statutes,  which  were  adopted 
at  Geneva  in  1912  and  which  had  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  Interparliamentary  move- 
ment, the  Union  had  already  added  other 
questions  to  its  agenda.  For  instance,  at 
The  Hague,  in  1913,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  favor  of  the  unification  and  re- 
duction of  international  letter  rates,  and  the 
general  principles  governing  the  Union's 
cooperation  in  international  movements 
were  discussed.  A  new  sphere  of  activity 
for  the  Union  was  developing.  The  other 
international  organizations — for  labor  ques- 
tions, for  the  unification  of  maritime  law, 
etc.  —  would  prepare  draft  international 
conventions  upon  these  special  subjects; 
the  Union  would  then  assist  them,  by 
means  of  its  national  Groups  in  the  various 
Parliaments,  to  persuade  the  States  to  pass 
the  proposed  legislative  reforms,  or  to  ratify 
conventions  already  signed. 

II. — The  World  War  Period 

This  increased  volume  of  activity  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  July,  1914. 

During  wars  of  a  more  or  less  local 
character — such  as  the  Spanish-American 
War  in  1898,  the  South  African  War,  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  the  war  between  Italy 
and  Turkey  in  1911,  the  two  Balkan  wars 
in  1912-1913 — the  Union  had  always  been 
in  a  position  to  maintain  its  activity  to  the 
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full.  An  entirely  different  situation  was, 
however,  created  by  a  war  in  which,  from 
the  very  outset,  five  great  European  Powers 
were  involved,  and  which  was  eventually  to 
draw  in  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in 
1917  the  greater  portion  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  course  of  a  world-wide  war, 
every  form  of  international  movement  nec- 
essarily ceased. 

Moreover,  any  form  of  political  action  in 
the  field  of  the  Union,  in  connection  with 
the  war  itself,  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
Union  has  always  and  very  wisely  refrained 
from  any  pronouncement  upon  current  polit- 
ical questions.  Besides,  since  there  was  no 
means  of  holding  a  meeting  either  of  the 
Executive  Committee  or  of  the  Council — 
not  to  mention  a  Conference — there  was  no 
one  who  could  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Union. 
The  international  character  of  the  Union 
forbade  any  such  action,  on  its  part  or  on 
the  part  of  any  other  international  organi- 
zation. 

In  these  circumstances,  two  problems  had 
to  be  faced :  in  the  first  place,  an  effort  had 
to  be  made  to  maintain  the  Union's  various 
organizations  during  the  crisis,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  renewal  of  its  activities  after 
the  war;  in  the  second  place,  an  attempt 
had  to  be  made  to  mobilize  the  forces  re- 
maining at  the  disposal  of  the  Union,  with  a 
view  to  preparing  the  foundations  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  which  the  Union  has  ever  set 
before  it. 

Neither  of  these  tasks  was  easy  to  accom- 
plish. The  first  was  rendered  easier  by  the 
immediate  transfer  of  the  Bureau  to  a  neu- 
tral State,  Norway,  where  it  remained 
throughout  the  war  and  until  1920.  From 
Christiania  it  was  possible  to  maintain  con- 
tinuous touch  with  all  the  Groups  of  the 
Union  and  by  this  means  the  Group  organi- 
zations of  the  Union  were  preserved.  The 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  dealt 
with  administrative  and  financial  questions 
by  letter.  The  difficulties  were,  however, 
often  considerable,  more  especially  those 
connected  with  finance.  These  difficulties 
were  nevertheless  overcome  and  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  succeeded  in  surviving 
the  war. 

The  second  task — that  of  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  coming  peace — was  closely 
bound  up  with  the  former,  as  well  as  with 
the  past  history  of  the  Union.  In  1917  the 
Bureau  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 


■  Conditions  of  a  Lasting  Peace.  A  Statement 
of  the  Work  of  the  Union,"  in  the  three 
world  languages.  This  paper  showed,  by 
reproducing  a  series  of  draft  schemes  and 
resolutions  adopted  by  Interparhamentary 
Conferences  and  committees,  how  far  the 
Union's  efforts  had  been  directed,  since  long 
before  the  war,  towards  the  solution  of  those 
problems  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
public  opinion  and  of  statesmen  at  its  termi- 
nation. 

The  formation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1919  was  the  point  of  crystallization  of 
all  the  influences  at  work,  of  which  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Union  was  only  one,  to  bring 
about  the  sway  of  justice  in  international 
affairs.  The  Interparliamentary  Union  may 
at  any  rate  claim  the  honor  of  having, 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  career,  played 
the  part  of  pioneer  to  this  permanent  organ- 
ization of  international  relations  between 
Governments. 

In  addition  to  the  above  pamphlet,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  a  publication  issued 
by  the  Bureau,  also  in  three  languages,  deal- 
ing with  the  important  "Treaties  for  the 
Advancement  of  Peace,"  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  some  tweny  different 
countries  during  1913  and  1914. 

The  efforts,  however,  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Bureau  would  not,  by  themselves, 
have  sufficed  to  maintain  the  Union  in  exist- 
ence. Its  efforts  had  to  be  further  supple- 
mented by  action  on  the  part  of  the  Groups. 
The  fact  that  all  joint  action  by  means  of 
Conferences  was  unavoidably  prevented 
during  the  war,  caused  many  of  the  Groups 
to  fall  more  or  less  into  abeyance.  Several 
refrained  from  any  form  of  action;  in  the 
case  of  others,  the  revolutions  of  1917  and 
1918  brought  about  a  complete  dissolution. 
The  Bureau,  however,  succeeded  in  main- 
taining touch  with  some  of  their  most  active 
members,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  a 
number  of  "points  d'appui"  were  in  exist- 
ence, which  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
work  of  reconstruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  Parliaments  in  which  the  Groups 
had  been  able  to  continue  their  existence 
and  work  in  spite  of  the  war.  In  the  first 
place,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  neutral 
countries,  in  which  the  Groups  held  regular 
meetings.  Some  of  them  actually  developed 
their  activities  during  the  war;  this  applies 
particularly  to  the  Groups  of  the  three 
Scandinavian    countries.      In    the    Anglo- 
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Saxon  States  also,  in  America,  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  the  Groups  met  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  adopted  important  declarations, 
thus  demonstrating  to  the  general  public 
and  the  Governments  that  the  Interparlia- 
mentary movement  was  still  alive. 

The   League  of  Nations 

The  predominating  feature  of  the  peace 
settlement  after  the  World  War  was  the 
creation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  con- 
stitutes an  official  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  States  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  were  justified.  In  sev- 
eral respects,  for  instance  by  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  by  the  creation  of  an  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  has  followed  the  lines  indicated  by 
the  Union  and  by  other  peace  organizations. 

It  was  not  surprising  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  developments,  the  question  was 
raised  whether  the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  Union  had  not  disap- 
peared. Almost  all  the  nations  are  now 
officially  represented  in  the  League.  Here 
is  an  assembly  which  automatically  meets 
every  year  and  which,  it  would  seem,  is 
calculated  to  ensure  in  a  far  more  efficient 
manner  the  realization  of  international 
ideals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adherents  of  the 
Interparliamentary  movement  point  out,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  still  at  the  beginning  of  its  career,  and 
that  it  will  need  support.  Moreover  the 
League  is  not  complete:  several  States,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  largest,  still  remain  out- 
side the  League,  though  regularly  cooperat- 
ing with  it  in  one  or  the  other  branch  of 
its  activities.  The  Covenant  will  assuredly 
require  amendment  and  expansion.  The 
Interparliamentary  Union  can  render  very 
great  service  in  these  respects.  This  was 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Council  at  its  first  post-war  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  at  Geneva  in  October, 
1919.  The  Council  then  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"The  Interparliamentary  Council,  assembled  for 
the  first  time  since  the  termination  of  the  World 
War,  records  with  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  the 
foundation  of  the  League  of  Nations  established 
by  the  Covenant  of  Paris. 

"The  task  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  is, 
in  concrete  form,  the  lofty  ideal  of  cooperation 


by  all  nations  in  peaceful  and  productive  labor, 
is  to  protect  the  world  from  a  recurrence  of  war 
such  as  that  which  has  lately  devastated  Europe, 
and  to  obtain  for  the  peoples  the  benefits  of  a 
progressive  system  of  disarmament. 

"The  Council  which,  like  President  Wilson,  sees 
in  the  new  institution  'the  only  hope  of  human- 
ity,' is  confident  that  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  will  henceforth  devote  all  its  efforts  to- 
wards strengthening  the  position  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  ensuring  its  democratic  develop- 
ment." 

The  Council  clearly  indicated,  in  this  res- 
olution, the  important  role  which  the  Union 
could  fill  in  connection  with  the  League.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  unanimous 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly  are  as 
yet  not  binding  upon  the  States  members 
of  the  League.  The  League  is  not  a  super- 
State  which  can  impose  its  will.  Before  the 
resolutions  of  the  Assembly  can  take  effect, 
they  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  States,  and 
the  latter  must  take  the  legislative  or  other 
measures  required  for  their  execution.  In 
this  connection,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  can  play  an  extremely  useful  part  by 
means  of  its  Groups.  The  same  applies  to 
the  International  Labor  Office,  which  is 
affiliated  to  the  League.  This  new  and 
valuable  organization  could  also  be  exten- 
sively aided  by  the  Union  and  its  Groups, 
if  the  latter,  after  careful  study  and  dis- 
cussion, were  to  undertake  and  bring  about 
the  fulfilment  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  annual  Labor  Conferences,  and  to 
urge  for  the  ratification  of  draft  conventions. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  is  in  direct 
continuance  of  the  Union's  pre-war  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Hague  Conferences.  In 
this  way  a  wide  field  of  activity  would  be 
opened  up  for  the  Union,  and  this  activity 
would  be  of  an  eminently  practical  nature. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  point.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Governments,  that  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  principle  of  unanimity,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  delegations,  each  of 
which  has  a  vote,  will  be  influenced  by  na- 
tional and  individual  interests.  Anxiety  for 
these  interests  is  quite  legitimate,  and  the 
Union  has  never  overlooked  or  forgotten 
them.  There  is,  however,  a  danger  that 
they  may  assume  supreme  importance  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  considerations.    Side 
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by  side  with  the  representatives  of  national 
and  political  interests,  there  should  also  be 
representatives  of  the  common  interests  of 
mankind.  In  the  world  today,  there  are 
great  political,  economic  and  humanitarian 
movements  which  are  not  confined  within 
national  boundaries,  and  which  seek  to  ob- 
tain international  sanction  for  their  efforts, 
such  as,  to  quote  only  a  few:  international 
social  reform  and  improvement  of  labor 
conditions;  the  principle  of  free  trade;  the 
advancement  of  intellectual  interests,  and 
the  efforts  directed  against  intemperance 
and  moral  depravity.  These  movements 
will  find  a  suitable  channel  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  views  in  an  unofficial  body 
such  as  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
which  has  at  its  disposal  a  wider  and  more 
elastic  organization  than  an  exclusively 
official  institution  composed  of  States,  such 
as  the  League  of  Nations. 

III. — ^After  the  World  War 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  thus  clearly 
marked  out  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  in  1919.  It  was  first  of  all  neces- 
sary to  aim  at  strengthening  the  efforts  to- 
wards permanent  peace,  by  supporting  them 
actively  in  all  the  Parliaments. 

The  Conferences  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  were  therefore  resumed  in  1921, 
and  since  that  year  nine  Conferences  have 
met.  In  the  two  years  1926  and  1929  no 
Conference  properly  speaking  took  place; 
they  were  replaced  by  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council  and  of  all  the  study 
committees  of  the  Union.  In  1921,  at 
Stockholm,  121  parliamentarians  repre- 
sented 12  countries;  in  1922,  at  Vienna, 
304  Members  of  Parliament  belonging  to 
26  countries  were  present;  in  1923,  432  par- 
liamentarians represented  26  countries  at 
Copenhagen;  in  1924,  at  Bern  and  Geneva, 
the  Conference,  though  limited,  was  at- 
tended by  211  Members  representing  26 
countries;  in  1925,  290  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment represented  41  countries  at  Washing- 
ton and  Ottawa;  in  1927,  in  Paris,  440 
parliamentarians  from  33  countries  were 
present;  at  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1928, 
475  members  represented  38  countries;  in 
1930,  450  parliamentarians  represented  32 
countries  in  London.  Finally  the  Bucharest 
Conference,  which  was  limited,  was  at- 
tended by  145  Members  of  Parliament  rep- 
resenting 20  countries.    These  smaller  num- 


bers are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Conference  had  to  meet  in  October,  an  in- 
convenient time  for  many  parliaments, 
without  mentioning  the  financial  crisis. 

At  the  present  time  the  Union  is  com- 
posed of  38  National  Groups,  formed  in  all 
the  States  of  Europe  where  the  representa- 
tive system  is  in  force,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Canada,  Japan,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  Philippines,  Persia,  and  in  a 
good  number  of  the  Latin-American  States, 
these  latter  thanks  to  a  recent  propaganda 
tour  through  Latin  America  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  hoped  that 
before  long  Groups  will  also  be  formed  in 
Turkey  and  within  the  Parliaments  of 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
perhaps  also  within  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  India. 

After  the  war,  the  organization  of  the 
Union  was  subjected  to  new  and  interesting 
modifications.  The  existence  of  the  League 
of  Nations  imposed  additional  tasks  on  the 
Union.  It  was  also  evident  that  in  the  face 
of  the  fearful  problems  of  the  time,  with 
rivalry  and  mistrust  still  in  the  foreground, 
the  Interparliamentary  deliberations  could 
no  longer  maintain  the  academic  and  some- 
what solemn  characteristics  of  former  days. 
Within  the  Union,  there  would  be  not  only 
the  common  ideals  of  the  different  nations, 
but  also  the  passions  and  demands  of  peo- 
ples still  under  the  influence  of  the  war. 
The  Conferences  of  Stockholm,  Vienna, 
Copenhagen,  Bern-Geneva,  Berlin  and 
Bucharest  therefore  studied  the  question 
of  amending  the  Statutes  on  the  basis  of 
successive  proposals  from  a  permanent 
Committee  for  Organization  Questions. 
This  work  was  brought  to  an  end  at  Bu- 
charest in  1931.  Article  1,  of  the  Statutes 
now  stands  as  follows: 

"The  aim  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is  to 
unite  in  common  action  the  Members  of  all  Par- 
liaments, constituted  into  national  Groups,  in 
order  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  their  respec- 
tive States  in  the  firm  establishment  and  the 
democratic  development  of  the  work  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  cooperation  between  nations  by 
means  of  a  universal  organization  of  nations. 
Its  object  is  also  to  study  all  questions  of  an 
international  character  suitable  for  settlement  by 
parliamentary  action." 

The  basis  of  the  Union  is  the  national 
Groups,  consisting  of  Members  of  the  Par- 
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liaments  in  varying  numbers  and  possessing 
their  own  regulations,  committee  and  sec- 
retary. Every  year  or  every  two  years  a 
Conference  is  held.  In  principle,  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  from  each  Group  to  a  Con- 
ference is  limited,  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  votes  to  which  each  Group  is 
entitled  within  the  Conferences;  but  under 
special  circumstances,  if  the  Group  of  the 
country  receiving  the  Conference  should 
agree,  the  Council  may  decide  that  any 
member  of  the  national  Group  may  attend 
a  Conference  and  take  part  in  the  debates. 
Under  the  1922  revision  of  the  Statutes, 
rules  were  fixed  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
vote  at  Conferences,  each  Group  being 
entitled  to  a  number  of.  votes  calculated 
in  proportion  to  its  international  importance 
and  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
country  which  it  represents.  The  delegates 
are  chosen  on  a  proportional  basis,  so  that 
the  different  parties  and  sections  of  opinion 
within  a  Group  are  adequately  represented. 
The  votes  cast  are  thus  representative  of 
parliamentary  opinion.  At  the  Bern- 
Geneva  Conference,  "Regulations  for  Inter- 
parliamentary Conferences"  were  adopted 
which  further  emphasize  the  parliamentary 
character  of  the  Union.  An  interesting  in- 
novation was  made  here.  Part  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  General  "shall 
bear  upon  the  general  political  situation  of 
the  world"  and  thereby  form  the  basis  of 
the  "General  Debate"  which  comprises 
three  sittings  of  the  Conference.  In  this 
way  the  Interparliamentary  Conferences 
give  an  opportunity  of  raising  questions  of 
general  international  importance.  The 
"Regulations  of  the  Council"  and  of  the 
study  committees  were  also  revised  at  the 
Bucharest  Conference  in  1931  and  model 
regulations  for  the  Groups  adopted. 

The  resolutions  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
Conferences  are  prepared  either  by  indi- 
vidual rapporteurs  or,  more  frequently,  by 
permanent  study  committees  on  which  all 
the  Groups  may  be  represented.  These  com- 
mittees meet  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
generally  in  connection  with  the  Council 
meetings  or  immediately  before  the  Con- 
ferences, to  discuss  the  texts  of  resolutions 
which  are  prepared  by  small  drafting  com- 
mittees. 

The  Groups  are  responsible  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  resolutions  voted  by  the  Con- 
ferences.   Every  Group  is  expected  to  bring 
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those  resolutions  to  the  knowledge  of  its 
respective  Government  and  Parliament  and 
to  take  action  on  the  lines  suggested.  An 
important  resolution  on  the  activity  of  the 
national  Groups  was  passed  by  the  Bucha- 
rest Conference,  stating  the  duties  of  the 
Groups  within  their  Parliaments  and  with 
their  Governments.  They  are  assisted  in 
this  work  by  the  Interparliamentary  Bu- 
reau, which  informs  the  Governments  and 
the  League  of  Nations  of  the  resolutions 
voted  by  the  Conferences.  We  might  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  great  intergov- 
ernmental organizations  at  Geneva  follow 
with  ever-increasing  attention  the  activities 
of  the  Union  and  regularly  send  observers 
to  the  Conferences.  The  Union  also  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  Pan-American  Union  at 
Washington.  The  Council  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  remain  the  directing  bodies 
of  the  Union,  as  stated  above. 

The  Interparliamentary  Bureau  corre- 
sponds with  the  Groups,  prepares  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Union  and  generally  carries 
on  the  administrative  work.  It  publishes 
a  monthly  Interparliamentary  Bulletin  in 
the  three  world  languages,  which  keeps  its 
members  informed  of  the  activities  of  the 
Union,  and  also  publishes  general  articles 
on  one  or  other  of  the  great  international 
problems  of  the  day. 

The  income  of  the  Union  is  derived  from 
government  grants,  the  amounts  being  fixed 
on  a  proportional  scale,  borrowed  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  is  considered  as 
the  best  scale  available. 

For  some  years  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Union,  though  continually  increas- 
ing, had  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  its  activities.  For  this  rea- 
son the  scale  of  contributions  to  the  Union 
was  revised  by  the  Council  in  1929.  The 
total  annual  income  anticipated  is  300,000 
gold  francs  (60,000  dollars) .  But  of  course 
the  consent  of  the  individual  Groups  is  nec- 
essary before  the  new  rules  take  effect.  The 
scale  has  at  present  been  accepted  by  about 
half  the  Groups.  The  income  in  subven- 
tions for  1930  was  242,000  gold  francs  (48,- 
400  dollars). 

Questions  Discussed 

When  on  August  17,  1921,  the  Parlia- 
mentarians met  for  the  first  time  in  Confer- 
ence since  the  war,  at  Stockholm,  they  were 
faced  with  a  much  vaster  field  of  action 
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than  that  which  they  had  explored  before 
1914.  It  was  no  longer  only  a  question  of 
finding  means  of  preventing  war,  but  it  was 
necessary  too  to  collaborate  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  restoration  on  the  basis  of  an 
ever-increasing  cooperation  between  na- 
tions. This  cooperation  could  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Union  with  the  official  and 
permanent  support  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  thus  embracing  a  field  more  ex- 
tensive in  important  respects  than  that  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

For  this  reason  the  Conferences  which 
have  been  held  since  the  war  have  studied 
all  the  questions  occupying  responsible 
statesmen.  They  have  been  studied  in  an 
objective  spirit,  with  a  view  not  so  much 
to  justifying  the  attitude  of  one  or  other 
nation  as  to  finding  just  and  practi- 
cal solutions.  We  cannot,  in  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal,  give  an  account  of 
all  the  work  done  by  the  Union  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
studied:  the  problem  of  the  reduction  of 
armaments  in  its  different  aspects,  the  ques- 
tion of  national  minorities  world  economic 
reconstruction  and  the  related  question  of 
reparations  and  inter-allied  debts,  the  fight 
against  dangerous  drugs,  colonial  mandates, 
the  codification  of  international  law,  par- 
liamentary control  of  foreign  policy,  the 
protection  of  mothers  and  children,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  parliamentary  system. 

The  resolutions  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference have  always  been  carefully  prepared 
by  the  study  committees  of  the  Union.  The 
need  for  practical  solutions  has  been  con- 
stantly kept  in  view,  and  hasty  or  immature 
proposals  with  regard  to  questions  whose 
complexity  becomes  daily  more  apparent 
have  been  carefully  avoided.  Thus,  as  the 
program  of  the  Union  has  extended,  its 
study  committees  have  also  developed. 
These  are  now  six  in  number  and  deal  with 
the  following  groups  of  questions:  Political 
and  Organization,  Juridical,  Economic  and 
Financial,  Ethnic  and  Colonial,  Reduction 
of  Armaments,  Social  and  Humanitarian, 
the  last  committee  having  been  promised 
the  continuous  and  active  support  of  the 
International  Labor  Office.  Two  years  ago 
the  Executive  Committee  formed  a  special 
Committee  for  Security  Questions,  which 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  very  important 
work  in  that  field. 


Results  Obtained 

Progress  is  slow  in  the  international 
field;  there  are  so  many  mutually  opposed 
forces  confronting  one  another  that  de- 
cisions cannot  be  reached  as  in  local  and 
national  affairs  by  a  majority  vote.  Be- 
cause of  the  liberum  veto  of  each  sovereign 
State,  results  can  only  be  reached  by  com- 
promise on  the  basis  of  a  so-called  "unani- 
mous consent."  This  is  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether bad.  It  might  be  intolerable  for 
the  pride  of  a  big  Power  to  have  to  submit 
to  a  majority  of  its  minor  colleagues;  it  will 
certainly  prefer  to  give  in  with  a  graceful 
concession  made  in  "the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion." 

This  explains  the  fact  that  it  may  take 
years  to  make  progress  and  it  particularly 
explains  why  the  results  obtained  by  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  during  the  ten 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  series  of 
Conferences  were  resumed  in  1921,  cannot 
be  called  spectacular. 

There  are,  however,  some  outstanding 
results.  In  the  first  place  the  question  of 
the  World  Court  at  The  Hague  in  1921  was 
to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Union  and  its  national  Groups  in  the  pre- 
war period.  The  organization  of  the  Court 
was  in  some  very  important  respects  based 
on  the  draft  elaborated  in  1914  by  an  Inter- 
parliamentary Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Henri  La  Fontaine,  which  was 
to  be  laid  before  the  Stockholm  Conference 
in  1914  whose  meeting  was  prevented  by 
the  World  War. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  when  the  Dawes  and  the  Young 
Plans  for  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  repa- 
rations problems  were  at  last  put  into  force, 
the  way  for  them  had  been  smoothed  by 
the  debates  at  our  Copenhagen  Conference 
in  1923.  The  Bern  Conference  could  with 
legitimate  satisfaction  declare: 

"The  XXIId  Interparliamentary  Conference 
registers  the  fact  that  the  resolution  voted  by  the 
Conference  of  Copenhagen  on  August  17,  1923, 
indicated  the  methods  which  have  since  been 
followed  by  the  States  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem    of    reparations. 

"The  Conference  expresses  its  satisfaction  at 
the  agreement  concluded  at  London,  by  which  the 
above  problems  are  transferred  from  the  political 
to  the  economic  field." 
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Above  all  the  Union  has  given  close  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  disarmament. 
Not  a  single  Conference  has  met  in  the  last 
ten  years  which  has  not  discussed  this  ques- 
tion or  one  of  its  manifold  aspects.  The 
outcome  of  these  deliberations  was  the 
"Technical  Plan  for  a  Reduction  of  Arma- 
ments" unanimously  voted  by  the  Paris 
Conference  in  1927  and  the  very  important 
resolution  of  the  Bucharest  Conference  of 
1931,  in  which  the  Union,  while  endorsing 
the  general  lines  of  the  scheme  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  for  the  Disarmament 
Conference  of  1932,  proposed  a  number  of 
amendments  to  this  scheme,  which  would 
render  it  as  "water-tight"  as  humanly  pos- 
sible under  present  circumstances  and  at 
the  same  time  prepare  the  way  for  further 
reductions  in  years  to  come.  The  Union 
has  particularly  stressed  the  importance  of 
reduction  of  expenditure  on  armaments  and 
of  eliminating  from  military  preparedness 
those  factors  which  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous because  they  give  an  aggressor 
State  an  immediate  superiority,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  create  a  state  of  fact  be- 
fore the  forces  for  peace  have  had  time  to 
intervene. 

The  Union  has  also  paved  the  way  for  the 
outlawry  of  war,  for  at  its  Bern  Conference 
in  1924,  four  years  before  the  Kellogg  Pact 
came  into  force,  it  declared  war  to  be  "an 
international  crime." 

In  one  of  its  Paris  resolutions  of  1927,  it 
called  for  a  limitation  of  the  manufacture 
of  drugs  of  addiction,  a  principle  carried 
through  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1931. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited,  but  what 
has  been  said  proves  that  the  Union  still 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  work  of  in- 
ternational preparation.  Though  an  un- 
official body,  it  exercises  a  decisive  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion  and  particularly  on 
political  opinion  in  the  different  countries. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Union 
is  already  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  un- 


official second  chamber  of  the  International 
Community  of  States,  and  the  day  may 
come  when  it  will  be  recognized  as  such, 
and  will  take  its  place  as  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  an  all-embracing  Society  of 
Nations,  alongside  of  a  Senate  representing 
the  individual  nations  just  as,  in  an  incom- 
plete way,  the  League  Assembly  or  any 
other  diplomatic  Conference  does  today. 

Publications 

Each  year  the  Bureau  publishes  the  "Re- 
port" of  the  annual  Conference,  which 
forms  a  large  in-8vo  volume;  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Bulletin,  its  monthly  periodical 
issued  in  English,  French  and  German;  and 
the  Minutes  of  the  Council  and  of  the  study 
committees.  It  publishes  from  time  to  time 
pamphlets  or  even  bigger  works  on  special 
subjects  within  its  field  of  activity:  Parlia- 
mentary system;  Control  of  Foreign  Po- 
licy; "Disarmament  and  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,"  by  William  Martin,  etc. 
It  has  just  published  in  the  three  world 
languages  a  volume  of  reports  by  eighteen 
experts  of  different  nationalities  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Union  on  the 
Character  of  a  New  War.  These  reports 
are  of  great  present  interest,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  volume  will  influence  public  opin- 
ion in  general  to  create  a  favourable  atmos- 
phere for  the  coming  Disarmament  Con- 
ference. 

Officers 

President  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Council  and  of  the  Executive  Committee: 
M.  Fernand  Bouisson,  President  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee: 
M.  Henri  La  Fontaine,  Belgium;  Dr.  Laust 
Moltesen,  Denmark;  M.  Cicio  St.  Pop, 
Rumania;  H.  G.  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
Great  Britain. 

Secretary  General:  Dr.  Chr.  L.  Lange,  6 
rue  Constantin,  Geneva. 

Geneva,  January,  1932. 
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DISARMAMENT  agreements  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  to  constitute 
any  worth-while  guarantee  of  world  peace, 
must  include  measures  to  prevent  secret  in- 
dustrial mobilizations. 

To  Forestall  Mobilization 

Internationalization  of  the  European  sys- 
tems of  transportation  and  communication 
is  the  means  and  the  only  means  to  forestall 
such  mobilizations.  The  international  pub- 
licity which  would  be  the  natural  result  of 
such  a  set-up  would  prove  a  permanent  and 
sufficient  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  three  major  agencies  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  (1)  airplane 
routes,  (2)  railroads,  and  (3)  steamships,  as 
at  present  constituted  and  operated,  are  es- 
sentially the  basis  of  prevailing  continental 
turmoil.  They  are  the  means  of  the  secret 
assemblage  of  war  equipment,  the  training  of 
air  pilots  and  the  accumulation  of  sea  forces, 
all  under  the  guise  of  peace-time  activities, 
but  readily  convertible  to  military  purposes. 

Disarmament  in  the  sense  of  scrapping 
battleships  and  reducing  army  personnel  and 
equipment  does  not  remove  the  causes  of 
war;  neither  does  it  insure  peace.  Decreas- 
ing the  relative  war  strength  of  nations  may 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  their  budgets,  and 
as  an  economic  move  is  not  to  be  disputed ; 
but  as  a  war  preventive  its  value  is  deci- 
dedly low. 

Sinews  of  War 

In  the  past  the  relative  strength  of  a 
nation  could  be  measured  accurately  by  such 
things  as  the  number  of  troops  under  arms, 
the  number  of  guns,  and  the  stores  of  ammu- 
nition and  provision.  Now,  due  to  what  I 
might  call  the  industrialization  of  war,  the 
real  strength  of  a  nation  is  much  more  de- 
pendent upon  its  resources  of  raw  materials, 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  transform 
those  resources  into  war  products  and  trans- 
port them  to  the  theaters  of  operations,  and 


the  extent  or  development  of  previously  laid 
plans  for  industrial  mobilization. 

A  result  of  these  new  war  conditions  is 
that  a  country  may  allocate  in  its  budget 
stupendous  sums  of  money  for  various 
classes  of  public  works  which  in  normal 
times  may  have  all  the  appearance  of  peace 
activities^  but  which,  if  war  threatens,  may 
speedily  be  converted  into  martial  opera- 
tions of  major  importance. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  European  coun- 
tries which  should  be  included  in  this  plan 
of  internationalization  are  now  expending 
vast  sums  on  the  development  of  so-called 
commercial  air  lines  and  the  training  of 
pilots — all  of  tremendous  potential  value  in 
war  time.  They  are  building  strategic  rail- 
road lines,  junctions,  depots  and  equipment, 
most  of  which  are  useless  and  unproductive 
under  ordinary  conditions,  but  important  as 
war  organization. 

Shipyards  are  turning  out  ocean-going 
liners,  designed  for  commercial  uses,  but 
which  with  little  difficulty  may  be  converted 
into  auxiliary  cruisers  or  airplane  carriers. 
It  is  no  secret  that  two  of  the  swiftest  liners 
built  in  recent  years  are  so  constructed  as 
to  be  of  greatest  value  when  converted  for 
war  purposes. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  one  nation  in  posi- 
tion to  mobilize  secretly  the  largest  numbers 
of  airplanes,  railroad  cars  and  the  greatest 
tonnage  of  ocean  shipping  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  the  event  of  war  or 
threat  of  war. 

A  Suggestion 

It  is  my  idea  to  merge  all  European  air- 
plane lines  into  one  or  probably  two  systems, 
international  in  character  and  ownership ;  to 
place  ocean  shipping  on  a  decidedly  more 
international  basis,  eliminating  wasteful 
duplications  of  both  sailings  and  dock  facili- 
ties, and  later  to  undertake  the  more  difficult 
task  of  internationalizing  the  European  rail- 
roads. 
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A  step  still  further  is  not  altogether  fan- 
tastic; a  settlement  in  part  or  wholly  of  the 
international  debts  might  be  possible  in  con- 
nection with  these  economic  readjustments. 
For  instance,  France's  interests  in  the  inter- 
national rail  lines  might  be  determined  in 
relation  to  the  contribution  by  Germany, 
and  like  arrangements  might  be  effected  as 
between  other  nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  such  a 
plan  would  go  much  further  than  any  solu- 
tion predicated  upon  political  negotiations. 
It  is  not  chimerical,  nor  is  it  Utopian.  There 
is  such  a  thing  developing  today  as  the 
"international  mind."  It  is  even  now  func- 
tioning at  Geneva  in  world  politics,  at  The 
Hague  in  a  judicial  sense,  and  at  Basle  in 
international  finance. 

In  my  judgment  the  United  States  of 
America  would  not  be  the  unified  nation  it 
is  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  vision 
of  the  railroad  builders  of  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago.  And  in  this  connection  I  am 
hopeful  that  some  of  the  genius  of  America 
— engineering,  administrative  and  financial 
— will  take  a  hand  in  the  building  and  opera- 
tion of  those  intercountry  systems  in  Eu- 
rope; their  experience  with  the  great  trans- 
continental lines  of  America  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  in  remodeling  the  systems 
of  Europe. 

With  more  natural  and  easier  communica- 
tion throughout  Europe,  the  problems  of  in- 
ternational relationships  would  be  vastly 
simplified.  Homogeneous  and  well-managed 
European  systems  of  air  lines,  inland  water- 
ways, railroads  and  motor  transport  would 
make  impossible  any  secret  movement  of 
troops,  equipment  or  materials  of  military 
value;  it  would  also  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion or  concentration  of  food  or  raw  mate- 
rials of  strategic  importance.  Such  steps  if 
taken  would  tend  strongly  to  minimize  inter- 
national jealousies. 


What  I  have  in  mind  would  in  no  wise 
diminish  national  identities;  it  would  em- 
phasize them  the  more.  Nor  have  I  in  mind 
a  super-State  with  a  world  capital  such  as 
was  hinted  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  World 
War,  nor  even  the  collectivism  of  "the  new 
world  State"  suggested  by  that  brilliant 
English  writer,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 

My  vision  is  for  world  peace  among  na- 
tions, strong  in  their  individuality  but  coop- 
erative instead  of  competitive,  and  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  world.  I  have 
little  thought  even  for  the  so-called  "peace 
organizations"  to  take  the  place  of  armies 
and  navies.  I  am  seeking  openness,  frank- 
ness, based  upon  community  of  interests; 
disarmament  in  reality,  and  then  eventually 
the  coordination  of  industrial  activities  that 
will  stabilize  a  now-shaken  continent. 

Development  of  the  Familiar 

The  practical  workings  of  such  a  scheme? 
National  and  international  financing  and  ad- 
ministrative institutions  are  the  answer.  In- 
terlocking directorates — in  some  quarters 
still  and  at  certain  periods  in  our  financial 
development  considered  such  a  bugaboo — 
would  internationalize  those  institutions; 
the  same  situation  would  develop  in  indus- 
try;  in  fact,  already  is  beginning  to  develop, 
for  there  are  even  now,  for  instance,  many 
French  financiers  who  are  associated  in  the 
management  of  German  commercial  insti- 
tutions. 

World  peace — the  most  stupendous  social 
engineering  task  confronting  the  intelligence 
of  the  world — cannot,  it  seems,  be  estab- 
lished through  political  negotiations.  Indus- 
trial cooperation  and  coordination,  with  at- 
tendant international  publicity  would,  I 
believe,  be  a  means  toward  a  saner  solution 
of  present  difficulties  and  a  definite  step 
toward  effecting  and  maintaining  permanent 
good  will  among  the  nations. 


Japan's  Rights  in  Manchuria 

By  HERBERT  WRIGHT 
Professor  of  International  Law,  Catholic  University  of  America 


THE  average  American,  in  spite  of  his  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between  the  names 
of  Chinese  persons  and  places,  has  begun  to 
take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  Sino- Japa- 
nese controversy  in  Manchuria.  This  interest 
has  increased  with  the  departure  of  Amer- 
ican "war"  correspondents  to  that  part  of 
the  world  and  the  appearance  in  the  press 
of  notices  about  the  movements  of  United 
States  Marines  as  legation  guards  in  the 
"war"  zone.  Most  of  our  press  comments 
object  to  the  "imperialistic  aggression"  of 
Japan  and  express  sympathy  for  China. 
Therefore,  without  wishing  to  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  sympathy  due  to  China  in  her 
aspirations  for  complete  independence  and 
equality  among  the  nations,  it  may  not  be 
without  some  interest  to  review  the  con- 
tractual or  treaty  bases  underlying  Japan's 
position  in  Manchuria. 

Japan's  Rights 

The  origin  of  the  present  controversy,  if 
one  does  not  wish  to  hark  back  to  the  twin 
eggs  of  Leda,  dates  perhaps  from  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  of  1895.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  (April  17,  1895),  which  ended 
that  war,  China,  among  other  things,  ceded 
to  Japan  the  southern  portion  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Fengtien,  which  embraced  the  Liao- 
tung  Peninsula  between  the  Yalu  and  the 
Liao  Rivers.  But  the  European  Powers  per- 
suaded, or  at  least  advised,  Japan  to  re- 
cede this  territory  to  China,  which  she  did, 
for  a  financial  consideration,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peking  (November  8, 1895).  Ten  months 
later  to  the  very  day  China  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway.    Item  6  of  this  contract  reads: 

The  lands  actually  necessary  for  the  construction, 
operation  and  protection  of  the  line,  as  also  the 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  necessary  for  pro- 
curing sand,  stone,  lime,  etc.,  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  company.  .  .  .  The  company  will  have 
absolute  and  exclusive  right  of  administration  of 
its  lands. 

As  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian    Railway,    Vladivostok,   was   ice- 


bound in  winter,  Russia  saw  the  desirability 
of  constructing  a  branch  line  south  to  the 
ice-free  ports  in  the  Liaotung  Peninsula. 
Consequently,  early  in  1898  (March  27)  she 
induced  China  to  lease  that  part  of  the  Liao- 
tung Peninsula  immediately  surrounding 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  to  her  for  25  years, 
subject  to  prolongation  by  mutual  consent. 
Article  VIII  of  this  contract  stated  that — 
...  all  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  con- 
cluded by  the  Chinese  Government  with  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  on  August  27  (September  9),  1896, 
shall  apply  scrupulously  to  these  supplementary 
branches — 

that  is,  the  branches  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway.  An  agreement  (July  6,  1898)  be- 
tween Russia  (Chinese  Eastern  Railway) 
and  China  provided  for  one  of  these 
branches,  namely,  the  railway  from  Port 
Arthur  north  to  connect  with  the  Chinese 
Southeastern  Railway  at  Chang-chun,  which 
in  turn  connects  with  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  at  Harbin.  This  is  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railway. 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  Space  forbids  going 
into  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  and  Japan 
towards  each  other,  important  as  this  is  for 
a  proper  appreciation  of  Japan's  policy 
towards  China.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  when 
the  war  was  concluded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth  (September  5,  1905),  Russia 
agreed  to  transfer  and  assign  to  Japan  with 
China's  consent  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and 
the  adjacent  territory  (Article  V)  and  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway  from  Port  Ar- 
thur to  Chang-chun  (Article  VI).  Japan 
secured  China's  consent  to  these  two  articles 
by  the  treaty  signed  at  Peking,  December 
22,  1905.  Furthermore,  a  protocol  alleged 
to  have  been  annexed  to  this  convention 
contains  the  following  provision : 

The  Chinese  Government  engage,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway,  not  to  construct,  prior  to  the  recovery  by 
them  of  the  said  railway,  any  main  line  in  the 
neighborhood  of  and  parallel  to  that  railway,  or 
any  branch  line  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  above-mentioned  railway. 
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This  constitutes  the  first  of  the  existing 
treaty  bases  of  Japan's  rights  in  Manchuria. 
The  second  existing  treaty  basis  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  which 
China  signed  as  a  result  of  the  "twenty-one 
demands"  presented  by  Japan  on  January 
18  preceding.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  which  would  have 
expired  in  1923,  and  the  rights  connected 
with  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  which 
which  have  expired  in  1923  and  1924,  were 
extended  to  ninety-nine  years. 

W  Japan's  Obligations 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  obligations  to- 
wards China  in  general  and  as  regards  Man- 
churia in  particular  are  contained  in  three 
international  agreements,  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  Nine-Power 
Treaty  of  Washington  and  the  Briand-Kel- 
logg  Pact. 

The  Covenant  provided  (Article  II) 
that— 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately 
affecting  any  of  the  Members  of  the  League  or  not, 
is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole 
League,  and  the  League  shall  take  any  action  that 
may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  nations.    .    .    . 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each 
Member  of  the  League  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  any  circumstances 
whatever  affecting  international  relations  which 
threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good 
understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends. 

The  sixth  treaty  signed  at  the  Washington 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament 
and  Pacific  Questions,  the  so-called  Nine- 
Power  Treaty  concerning  China  (February 
6,  1922),  the  signatories  of  which  included 
China  and  Japan  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal,  pro- 
vides (Article  I)  that — 

The  Contracting  Powers,  other  than  China,  agree: 

(1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence, 
and  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of 
China ; 

(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembar- 
rassed opportunity  to  China  to  develop  and  main- 
tain for  herself  an  effective  and  stable  government ; 

(3)  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of 
effectually  establishing  and  maintaining  the  prin- 


ciple of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations  throughout  the  territory  of 
China ; 

(4)  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  condi- 
tions in  China  in  order  to  seek  special  rights  oi 
privileges  which  would  abridge  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  friendly  States,  and  from  coun- 
tenancing action  inimical  to  the  security  of  such 
States. 

By  Article  V  of  this  same  treaty — 

China  agrees  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
railways  in  China,  she  will  not  exercise  or  permit 
unfair  discrimination  of  any  kind.  In  particular 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  whatever,  direct  oi 
indirect,  in  respect  of  charges  or  of  facilities  on  the 
ground  of  the  nationality  of  passengers  or  the 
countries  from  which  or  to  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding, or  the  origin  or  ownership  of  goods  or  the 
country  from  which  or  to  which  they  are  consigned, 
or  the  nationality  or  ownership  of  the  ship  or  othei 
means  of  conveying  such  passengers  or  goods  before 
or  after  their  transport  on  the  Chinese  Railways. 

And  by  Article  VII — 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that,  whenever  a 
situation  arises  which  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  of 
them  involves  the  application  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  present  Treaty,  and  renders  desirable  discussion 
of  such  application,  there  shall  be  full  and  frank 
communication  between  the  Contracting  Powers 
concerned. 

Moreover,  this  Conference  also  adopted  a 
resolution  (No.  9)  on  February  1,  1922, 
wherein  the  powers  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  future  development  of  railways  in 
China — 

.  .  .  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  enable  the 
Chinese  Government  to  effect  the  unification  of 
railways  into  a  railway  system  under  Chinese  con- 
trol. 

The  General  Pact  for  the  Renunciation  of 
War,  popularly  called  the  Briand-Kellogg 
Pact,  to  which  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  Japan  and  China,  are  either 
signatories  or  adherents,  provides  (Article 
2)  that— 

...  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
the  settlement  or  solution  of  all  disputes  or  con- 
flicts of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever  origin 
they  may  be,  which  may  arise  among  them,  shall 
never  be  sought  except  by  pacific  means. 
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Japan's  Economic  Interests 

The  agreements  enumerated  above  con- 
stitute the  contractual  or  treaty  bases  of 
Japan's  position  in  Manchuria,  but  they  in 
turn  are  founded  upon  important  economic 
facts.  For  the  stakes  in  the  present  con- 
troversy are  not  so  much  the  poHtical  control 
or  annexation  of  Manchuria,  both  of  which 
Japan  absolutely  disclaims,  as  Japan's  access 
to  Manchuria's  resources,  which  she  feels  to 
be  necessary  for  the  very  life  of  the  people 
of  the  Japanese  islands  themselves.  For 
Manchuria  is  a  country  which  contains 
forty-five  and  one-half  million  acres  of  for- 
ests and  nearly  eighty -one  and  three-fourths 
million  acres  of  land  cultivatable  for  all  crops. 
The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  beans,  millet,  rice 
and  soya  beans.  There  are  also  rich  deposits 
of  coal,  iron,  lead,  gold,  silver  and  asbestos. 
The  Fuchun  coal  field,  twenty-two  miles 
east  of  Mukden,  alone  covers  an  area  of 
about  fifteen  square  miles  and  contains  an 
estimated  deposit  of  1,200  million  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  in  one  seam.  In  this  area 
54,000  tons  of  heavy  oil  are  produced  an- 
nually, all  of  which  is  purchased  by  the  Japa- 
nese Navy. 

In  terms  of  money  these  Japanese  inter- 
ests in  Manchuria  represent,  according  to 
K.  K.  Kawakami,  a  celebrated  Japanese 
journalist,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After,  an  investment  of  $940,000,- 
000,  including  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
way, $517,800,000;  Japanese  Government 
loans  to  the  Manchurian  Government,  $49,- 
365,500;  Japanese  corporations'  loans  to  the 
Chinese  Government  and  to  individuals, 
$11,150,000;  private  Japanese  corporations' 
capital  funds,  $47,500,000;  and  Japanese 
individuals'  capital  fund,  $47,500,000. 
Moreover,  he  says,  "there  are  in  Manchuria 
200,000  Japanese  and  almost  1,000,000 
Koreans,  who  are  Japanese  subjects  and  ask 
for  Japanese  protection."  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  it  has  become  Japan's  national 
creed  that,  once  she  is  denied  unobstructed 
access  to  the  resources  of  Manchuria,  her 
national  existence  will  be  jeopardized. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Contentions 

But  to  China  Manchuria  is  a  sort  of 
Alsace-Lorraine — a  symbol  of  her  lost  rights 
wrested  from  her  and  the  foreign  concessions 
exacted  from  her  particularly  by  the  "ag- 
gression" of  Japan.  China  denies  the  valid- 
ity of  the  secret  protocol  alleged  to  have 


been  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  December  22, 
1905.  Moreover,  nationalism  has  been 
growing  in  China  by  leaps  and  bounds  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  It  has  been  evi- 
denced particularly  in  the  attempt  of  China 
to  change  its  treaty  bases  with  the  great 
powers  exercising  extraterritorial  jurisdic- 
tion in  China.  For  instance,  in  the  summer 
of  1928  the  Chinese  Government  made 
known  its  desire  to  revise  these  treaties. 
Although  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain were  sympathetic  to  the  proposal,  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  in  working  out  a 
formula  and  the  details  of  such  a  revision 
and  the  matter  has  simmered  along  ever 
since. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan  charges  China 
with  ignoring  her  foreign  obligations,  violat- 
ing her  treaties,  perpetuating  civil  war  to 
enrich  her  militarists  and  politicians  and 
failure  to  protect  foreign  life  and  property. 
Specifically,  she  charges  that  the  Manchu- 
rian Government,  instead  of  making  pay- 
ments of  the  interest  or  on  the  principal  of 
loans  from  Japan,  has  been  using  the  pro- 
ceeds from  them  in  constructing  a  number  of 
lines  all  parallel  to  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway,  resulting  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1931  in  a  decrease  of  the  receipts  from 
the  Japanese  lines  of  50  per  cent,  while  the 
receipts  from  the  eight  Chinese  lines  in- 
creased 40  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  She 
also  charges  the  Chinese  with  boycotting 
the  Japanese  lines  and  Japanese  goods  in 
Manchuria.  Consequently,  she  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Chinese  demand  that  the 
15,000  Japanese  troops,  regularly  stationed 
in  Manchuria  under  treaty  provisions  as  rail- 
way guards,  be  withdrawn,  that  Japan  relin- 
quish the  administration  of  the  railway  zone 
and  that  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  be  returned 
to  China. 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  head  in  June, 
1931,  when  Capt.  S.  Nakamura,  of  the  Japa- 
nese Army  general  staff,  while  going  across 
country  in  Manchuria,  was  captured  by  a 
squad  of  Chinese  soldiers  under  Chinese  offi- 
cers, charged  with  espionage  and  brutally 
put  to  death,  his  body  being  burned.  This 
naturally  aroused  the  deepest  resentment 
among  the  Japanese  Army  officers  in  Man- 
churia and  had  violent  repercussions  in 
Japan  in  August.  In  the  following  month 
Japan  claimed  that  the  Chinese  Army  in 
Manchuria  attempted  to  blow  up  the  main 
line  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  near 
Mukden. 
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_  Attitude  of  the  League  of  Nations 

^  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the 
League  of  Nations  met  for  its  regular  session 
in  September.  It  so  happened  that  both 
China  and  Japan  were  represented  on  the 
Council,  Japan  by  a  permanent  seat  and 
China  by  a  nonpermanent  seat,  to  which  she 
had  just  been  elected.  About  the  middle  of 
September,  therefore,  the  Japanese  member 
announced  the  Mukden  incident,  thereby 
recognizing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council 
in  the  premises.  A  few  days  later,  the  Chi- 
nese member  appealed  to  the  Council  for 
action  under  Article  11,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
Covenant,  quoted  above.  .The  Japanese 
member  repeatedly  stated  that  not  only  does 
Japan  disclaim  any  intention  of  violating 
the  integrity  of  China  or  of  permanently 
occupying  Manchuria,  but  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  her  action  is  protection,  and  he  voted 
for  a  resolution  recording  the  intention  of 
Japan  to  withdraw  her  troops  within  the 
treaty  territory  when  protection  was  no 
longer  needed. 

The  Japanese  troops,  however,  seized 
Mukden  and  spread  to  the  northeast  ^s  far 
as  Tsitsihar  and  to  the  southwest,  first  as  far 
as  Chinchow  and  subsequently  up  to  the 
Great  Wall  itself.  Certain  points  on  the 
Chinese  Railway  were  seized  and  the  Chi- 
nese civil  officials  were  replaced  by  officials 
friendly  to  Japan — a  procedure  which  was 
not  recognized  by  China,  who  showed  her 
resentment  by  bombing  and  dropping  hand- 
bills. Consequently,  although  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Office  realized  its  international  ob- 
ligations, it  was  apparently  unable  to  con- 
trol the  policies  of  the  War  Ministry,  much 
less  the  commanders  of  the  army  in  the  field, 
who  are  allowed  considerable  ''discretion" 
and  whose  activities  have  received  popular 
support  at  home.  This  situation  led  to  the 
fall  of  the  cabinet.  But  in  justification  of 
the  action  of  her  army,  Japan  alleges  that 
the  Chinese  Army  in  Manchuria  cannot  be 
controlled  by  the  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment, that  every  Chinese  general,  governor 
or  other  high  official  has  a  military  force  of 
his  own,  operating  irresponsibly  in  guerilla 
fashion  without  direction  or  support  from 
the  National  Government,  and  that  conse- 
quently Japan  must  undertake  that  protec- 
tion of  her  citizens  and  her  property  herself. 

Meanwhile,  after  several  resolutions  de- 
signed to  bring  the  parties  to  an  amicable 
settlement,  the  Council  finally  (December 


10)  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  by 
the  terms  of  which  a  commisison  of  inquiry 
consisting  of  five  members  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed— 

...  to  study  on  the  spot  and  to  report  to  the 
Council  on  any  circumstance  which,  affecting  inter- 
national relations,  threatens  to  disturb  peace  be- 
tween China  and  Japan.  The  governments  of 
China  and  Japan  each  will  have  the  right  to  nomi- 
nate one  assessor  to  assist  the  commission. 

Attitude  of  the  United  States 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  conflict  has  been  char- 
acterized all  the  way  along  by  the  utmost 
cooperation  with  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  of  course  only  under  the 
Nine-Power  Treaty  and  the  Briand-Kellogg 
Pact.  Both  China  and  Japan  have  been  re- 
minded by  the  Council  of  the  League  and 
by  the  United  States  acting  independently, 
of  their  treaty  obligations,  especially  insofar 
as  the  rights  of  citizens  of  third  States  are 
concerned.  For  awhile  the  matter  appeared 
to  be  complicated  by  the  mistreatment,  at 
the  hands  of  certain  Japanese  officials,  of 
an  American  vice-consul  traveling  through 
Mukden  en  route  to  Harbin,  but  this  inci- 
dent has  been  adjusted  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  the  parties  concerned. 

Attitude  of  Present  Japanese  Covemment 

The  attitude  of  the  new  Japanese  cabinet 
towards  the  Manchurian  question  is  authori- 
tatively expressed  by  Foreign  Minister  Ken- 
kichi  Yoshizawa,  who  had  represented  Japan 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  mentioned  above,  in  an  address 
before  the  Imperial  Diet  as  late  as  January 
21: 

Manchuria  holds  the  key  to  peace  in  the  Far  East. 
This  was  true  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  it  is 
even  more  true  at  present.  In  the  past  Japan  al- 
ways has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent 
civil  commotion  in  China  from  spreading  to  Man- 
churia because  we  possess  there  important  rights 
and  interests  rendering  the  maintenance  of  peace  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  Japan.    .    .    . 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  make  clear  that 
Japan  harbors  no  territorial  designs  in  Manchuria 
and  she  will  uphold  the  principles  of  the  open  door 
and  equal  opportunity  as  well  as  all  existing  treaties 
relating  to  that  territory. 

What  Japan  desires  is  only  to  secure  peace  and 
order  in  Manchuria  and  to  make  that  region  safe, 
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both  for  Chinese  and  foreigners,  and  to  open  it  to 
all  for  economic  development. 

Conclusion 

It  may  be  that  the  two  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy might  see  the  wisdom  of  initiating 
a  solution  by  direct  negotiation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ultimate  solution  may  lie  in 
the  neutral  Commission  of  Inquiry,  of  which 
Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy,  U.  S.  Army,  is  a 
member.  Speaking  just  for  this  one  member 
of  the  Commission,  he  certainly  has  had  ex- 
tensive successful  experience  in  conciliation, 
notably  in  Nicaraguan  matters  and  in  the 
Bolivia-Paraguay  boundary  dispute.  More- 
over, the  commission  itself  according  to  M. 
Briand,  will  have  "full  discretion  to  deter- 


mine the  questions  upon  which  it  is  to  report 
to  the  Council."  But  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
China  and  Japan  are  not  signatories  of  a 
bilateral  treaty,  providing  automatically,  in- 
stead of  ad  hoc,  for  a  commission  of  inquiry 
and  conciliation  and  preserving  the  status 
quo  pending  the  submission  of  its  findings. 
A  treaty  of  this  character,  similar  to  those 
initiated  for  the  United  States  with  a  num- 
ber of  nations  by  William  Jennings  Bryan 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  would  con- 
stitute a  veritable  sword  of  Damocles  and 
would  unmistakably  convince  both  China 
and  Japan  that  enlightened  self-interest 
would  demand  the  prompt  settlement  by 
direct  negotiation  of  any  controversy  that 
might  arise  between  them. 


International  Force 


By  OSCAR  T.  CROSBY 
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MAY  I  suggest  answers  to  the  25  ques- 
tions put  forth  by  a  group  of  women, 
appearing  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace  of 
December,  1931.  Question  No.  1  reads: 
"How  do  you  conceive  the  composition  of 
an  international  police  force?"  To  this  I 
would  reply:  If  by  "composition"  is  meant 
the  various  arms,  then  we  say,  combatant 
vessels  in  the  water  and  in  the  air;  armies 
embracing  all  the  usual  services. 

Second:  "Should  the  force  include  re- 
cruits from  all  countries?"  Reply:  Recruits 
would  be  taken  from  all  countries  adhering 
to  the  union  of  member  States  supporting 
an  international  tribunal  of  decree  and  en- 
forcement. This  union  would  be  open  to  all 
sovereignties,  and  (it  is  suggested)  the  pact 
of  union  should  become  effective  upon  its 
adoption  by  any  six  out  of  these  seven  great 
Powers;  namely,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Russia  and  Japan. 

Third:  "If  not,  how  would  you  decide 
which  countries  to  have  represented?  On 
what  basis?"  Reply:  The  basis  of  recruit- 
ing from  member  States  would  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  self-governing 
countries. 

Fourth:  "How  many  recruits  would  be 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  this  force?" 


Reply:  The  total  force  organized  would 
depend  upon  the  relative  strength  of  States 
in  the  Union,  as  compared  with  that  of  non- 
member  States.  It  would  vary  from  time  to 
time.  Initial  strength  might  appear  in  the 
original  articles  of  agreement,  but  subse- 
quent changes  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  International  Tribunal  acting 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  an  Executive 
Committee,  created  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Union.  The  single  Tribunal,  or  the 
Tribunal  and  Committee  together  would 
constitute  the  Central  Authority. 

Fifth:  "Would  recruiting  be  compulsory 
or  optional?"  Reply:  Recruiting  would  be 
optional  or  compulsory  as  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  Central  Authority.  Such 
variation  in  recruiting  methods  is  familiar 
in  national  armies  and  navies. 

Sixth:  "What  would  be  the  basis  of  re- 
cruiting as  regards  the  number  of  recruits?" 
Reply:  This  is  answered  by  replies  to  ques- 
tions 3  and  4  above. 

Seventh:  "What  action  would  be  taken 
as  regards  the  countries  which  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations?"  Reply: 
There  would  be  no  formal  relation  between 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Union  for 
constituting  a  Tribunal  of  Decree  and  En- 
forcement.   Nonmembers  of  the  League  are 
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now  asked  to  join  the  International  Court 
sitting  at  The  Hague.  This  Court,  modified 
as  to  the  personnel  and  enlarged  as  to  pow- 
ers so  that  it  could  settle  disputes  other  than 
those  determinable  by  mere  interpretation 
of  codes  or  contracts,  and  backed  by  a  truly 
international  force,  might  become  the 
Tribunal  of  the  new  Union.  The  word 
Tribunal  is  preferred  to  the  word  Court 
because  the  latter  generally  connotes  a 
power  of  interpretation  rather  than  the 
power  of  final  settlement  in  any  serious 
dispute.  Members  of  the  League  are  now 
agreeing  to  submit  many,  but  not  all,  of 
their  disputes  to  the  existing  Court.  They 
would  have  to  go  further  in  this  direction  in 
order  to  become  supporters  of  the  Tribunal 
envisaged  in  these  answers. 

Eighth:  "Would  the  recruits  be  used  in 
the  regions  they  come  from  or  would  it  be 
preferable  to  send  them  to  a  distance?  For 
instance,  would  Asiatics  be  sent  to  Europe 
or  America  and  vice  versa?"  Reply:  It 
would  probably  be  preferable  to  station  ele- 
ments of  the  International  Force  in  other 
countries  than  those  of  their  origin;  but 
the  Central  Authority  should  be  left  in  con- 
trol of  this  matter. 

Ninth:  "How  could  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing through  language,  customs,  climate, 
etc.,  be  met?"  Reply:  This  problem  was 
met  and  solved  by  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
is  now  handled  by  the  British  and  French 
Empires.  It  was  in  the  past  met  and  solved 
by  continental  armies  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  the  Boxer  War,  and  the  Great 
War.  Its  details  should  be  left  to  Central 
Authority. 

Tenth:  "Where  would  the  headquarters 
of  this  Force  be?"  Reply:  The  political 
headquarters  of  the  International  Force 
would  be  at  the  Seat  of  Central  Authority, 
as  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  States 
Army  is  in  Washington,  and  the  Central 
Authority  would  acquire  a  permanent  Seat 
as  the  United  States  Government  did,  after 
several  years  of  sojourning  in  the  territory 
of  a  member  State. 

Eleventh:  "How  would  their  distribution 
be  worked  out?"  Reply:  Just  as  national 
distributions  or  empire  distributions  are 
made.  Central  Authority  considers  a  variety 
of  changeful  conditions  in  working  out  the 
problem. 

Twelfth:  "Would  it  be  possible  to  oblige 
all  States  to  quarter  some  troops?"  Reply: 
Certainly,  all  Member  States. 
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Thirteenth:  "If  so,  what  would  be  the 
basis  for  establishing  the  size  of  the  con- 
tingents? Would  it  be  proportional  to  the 
population  of  each  State?"  Reply:  An- 
swer is  the  same  as  to  question  number  1 1 . 

Fourteenth:  "Who  would  receive  the  su- 
preme command  of  this  Force?"  Reply: 
The  supreme  command  of  the  Force  would 
rest  with  the  Central  Authority,  as  Na- 
tional Governments  are  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  choosing  from  time 
to  time  a  personal  commander. 

Fifteenth:  "Who  would  be  chosen  as  the 
technical  'Chief?  What  would  be  the  pro- 
cedure in  making  the  choice?"  Reply: 
The  "technical  Chief" — corresponding,  let 
us  say,  to  General  Grant  in  1863-5,  or  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  in  our  Army  now — would 
be  chosen  by  Central  Authority.  Its  pro- 
cedure in  making  the  choice  would  depend 
upon  its  own  organization  as  fixed  by  the 
supposed  Constitution,  in  which  the  mem- 
ber States  would  have  yielded  up  certain 
authority  to  the  organization  created  by 
them. 

Sixteenth :  "How  would  the  nationality  of 
the  Chief  be  fixed?"  Reply:  Some  of  those 
who  cooperate  with  me  in  working  toward 
a  true  peace-keeping  mechanism,  such  as  I 
advocate,  hold  that  the  original  compact 
should  designate  the  nationality  of  the  first 
Chief  and  provide  rotation  in  the  national- 
ity of  his  successors.  I  differ  with  them  on 
this  point.  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the 
selection  of  technical  Chiefs  entirely  to 
Central  Authority. 

Seventeenth:  "What  qualities  and  ex- 
perience would  be  necessary  in  obtaining 
this  post?"  Reply:  The  same  considera- 
tions, in  general,  which  lead  a  national  gov- 
ernment to  select  a  Wellington,  a  Grant  or 
a  Pershing  as  a  national  military  chief ;  such 
considerations  as  led  the  allies  to  select 
Foch  for  a  unified  command  would  control 
the  International  Central  Authority  in  this 
respect. 

Eighteenth:  "What  would  be  the  func- 
tions of  the  different  groups  in  the  Force? 
Would  contingents  quartered  in  different 
countries  be  absolutely  independent  of  the 
national  government  of  the  country?"  Re- 
ply: Their  functions  would  be  to  obey  Cen- 
tral Authority,  to  which  their  oath  of  al- 
legiance should  run.  They  would  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  Member-State 
authority.    Their  presence  in  the  territory 
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of  one  or  another  of  the  member  States 
would  be  a  mere  incident  of  service. 

Nineteenth:  "What  would  be  the  ar- 
rangement as  regards  countries  not  mem- 
bers of  the  League  oj  Nations?"  Reply: 
Answered  substantially  in  response  to  ques- 
tion number  7.  The  new  Union  would  be 
independent,  and  would  make  no  distinc- 
tions in  its  relations  with  States  in  the 
present  League  or  out  of  it. 

Twentieth:  "How  would  the  Force  be 
financed?"  Reply:  The  new  Union  should 
have  the  right  to  demand  financial  support 
of  its  Members,  and  to  enforce  its  demands, 
on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  Union.  These 
demands  should  be  made  substantially  in 
proportion  to  national  representation  in  the 
Tribunal  of  States  and  groups  of  States. 
I  reject  the  idea  of  equal  representation  of 
large  and  small  States,  hence  the  suggestion 
of  the  latter  as  entitled  to  one  place.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Union,  these  groups 
would  be  single  Entities.  If  they  refuse 
thus  to  cooperate,  then  they  would  auto- 
matically exclude  themselves. 

Twenty-first:  "Who  would  decide  as  to 
eventual  intervention  against  a  certain  def- 
inite State?"  Reply:  The  Great  Tribunal 
— or  Central  Authority. 

Twenty-second:  "What  would  constitute 
valid  reasons  for  deciding  on  intervention?" 
Reply:  Refusal  to  obey  a  decree  of  the  Tri- 
bunal or  sudden  attack  upon  a  member 
State.  Perhaps  also  continued  internal 
disorder. 

Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth:  "What 
form  would  such  intervention  take?  How 
do  you  conceive  of  intervention  by  troops 
stationed  in  the  country  in  question?"  Re- 
ply: Seizure  of  capitals,  of  ports,  of  other 
important  points,  and  actual  combat  in  the 
field,  if  the  recalcitrant  State  should  put 
military  forces  in  action.  Abundant  paral- 
lels are  to  be  found  in  our  Civil  War. 

Twenty-fifth:  "What  coercive  methods 
would  the  Force  have  at  its  disposal?" 
Reply:  The  forces  mentioned  in  answer  to 
the  first  question,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional forces  as  might  be  volunteered  by 
member  States  or  by  loyal  elements  in  the 
rebellious  States.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Union,  it  is  presumed  that  the  member 
States  will  be  substantially  disarmed  ex- 
cept as  to  stipulated  forces  for  domestic 
police  purposes.  Certain  types  of  arms 
would   be  prohibited    to    Member    States 


while  all  types  would  be  available  to  Cen- 
tral Authority. 

In  comment  upon  the  questions  above 
cited,  the  Editor  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
shows  concern  about  the  applicability  of 
the  words  "peace"  and  "war"  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  an  International  Armed  Force. 

The  repression  of  an  individual  by  our 
domestic  police,  he  says,  would  not  be  called 
"war,"  while  a  military  movement  against 
a  State  would  be  thus  designated.  Well, 
what  of  it?  It  is  quite  possible  to  use  such 
a  phrase  as  "armed  conflict"  instead  of 
"war,"  if  one  prefers  one  sound  wave  to  an- 
other to  represent  the  same  idea.  Or  "cen- 
tralized Force  conflicts,"  which  covers  the 
policeman  on  his  beat  and  the  army  under 
its  tents.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  resort  to 
armed  violence  by  constituted  authority  to 
suppress  resistance  to  an  established  order. 
The  word  "war"  is  loosely  used.  When 
sparse  companies  of  United  States  soldiers 
chased  our  subject  Indians  from  desert  to 
mountain  across  tribal  hunting-grounds 
seized  by  us,  we  spoke  of  "our  Indian  wars." 
When  a  force  of  16,000  men  was  sent 
marching  into  Mexican  territory,  chasing  a 
bandit  band,  it  was  not  officially  a  war. 
When  we  landed  troops  in  a  Mexican  port 
and  killed  such  numbers  of  men,  women 
and  children  as  pleased  us,  it  was  not  war- 
officially.  At  the  date  of  this  writing,  the 
Japanese  operations  in  Manchuria  do  not 
officially  make  an  official  war.  They  may 
receive  a  proper  name  when  more  blood 
shall  have  filled  the  baptismal  font.  What 
is  meant  in  propositions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  force  is  this:  That 
a  Central  International  Authority  shall  di- 
rect organized  arms  against  recalcitrants, 
whose  disobedience  to  decrees  of  our  Inter- 
national Tribunal  constitutes  in  fact  the 
destruction  of  an  established  order.  It 
would  be  a  breaking  of  the  peace,  as  if  I 
were  to  resist  a  decree  of  a  Virginia  Court 
requiring  me  to  surrender  to  another  prop- 
erty claimed  by  me  as  my  own.  Success 
won  by  the  Centralized  Force  results  in  the 
reestablishment  of  peace,  i.e.  of  submission 
to  centralized  Authority.  "A  rose  by  any 
other  name,"  etc. 

A  concluding  editorial  comment  is  put  in 
the  form  of  a  26th  question.  It  runs  thus: 
"How  long  would  it  take  to  get  the  United 
States  Congress  to  renounce  its  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  States  against  invasion,  abandon 
its  right  to  declare  war,  and  agree  to  hand\ 
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over  to  a  group  of  foreign  men  the  right, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  wage  war 
against  the  United  States?" 

"How  long,  O  Lord!  How  long?" — I  do 
not  know.  The  tradition  of  militant  na- 
tionalism is  strong.  Sometimes  I  think  an- 
other desolating  war  must  come — a  war 
laying  waste  our  coast  cities,  killing  our  wo- 
men and  children,  as  they  fly  from  burning 
houses.  We,  a  strong,  self-righteous  people, 
will  not  now  consent  to  submit  our  quarrels 
to  any  other  arbitrament  than  that  of  war 
incited  by  our  fierce  passions  and  by  a  sense 
of  our  own  great  force  in  destructive  arms. 
True  it  is  that  we  stifled  Colonial  separat- 
ism, after  only  a  few  years  of  racking  mis- 
government  under  a  loose  confederation. 
Our  ancestors  created  a  Central  Authority, 
whose  arms  have  been  used  to  enforce  its 
will.  To  that  Central  Authority  we  gave  far 
greater  scope  of  action  than  that  which  is 
contemplated  by  those  who  now  work  for 
an  International  Tribunal  with  an  Inter- 
national Force  sanction  behind  it. 

We  do  not  contemplate  an  international 
legislative  body.  There  great  danger  lies — 
danger  such  as  we  see  now  in  the  con- 
scientious but  unwise  exercise  of  Federal 
power  to  meddle  in  everybody's  private 
affairs.  This  is  bad  enough  on  a  national 
scale.  It  would  be  intolerable  if  extended 
internationally.  No — that  which  we  con- 
template is  a  body  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  contracts,  of  interpret- 
ing so-called  international  law,  and — above 
all — of  making  a  settlement  of  those  dis- 
putes which  arise  out  of  conflicting  interests 
and  are  not  referable  to  contracts  or  codes. 
These  are  the  real  war  causes.  President 
Wilson's  passionate  feeling  against  the  Ger- 
man system  and  against  the  Hohenzollern 
family  counted  for  more  in  1917  than  the 
alleged  infraction  of  our  neutral  rights. 
Yet,  the  German  mentality  and  the  Hohen- 
zollern traditions  could  not  be  condemned 
by  a  code  and  made  a  "justifiable"  cause  of 
war.  If  we  really  want  to  check  interna- 
tional war,  we  must  be  willing  to  submit 
ourselves  to  Solomon-like  judgments  in 
matters  not  codifiable.  In  the  long  run,  a 
series  of  such  judgments  would  produce  a 
code — quite  as  it  has  been  in  the  growth  of 
all  customary  law. 

In  the  making  of  such  settlements, 
there  is  inherent  all  the  legislative  power 
that  I,  for  one,  would  care  to  entrust  to 
the  Tribunal.     Our  Supreme  Court  is,  in 


effect,  our  highest  legislative  body — often 
truly  legislative,  even  when  it  is  nomi- 
nally engaged  only  in  interpretation.  Very 
well,  that  is  inescapable.  It  is  well  that 
the  last  word  in  human  controversies 
should  be  spoken  by  an  august  body,  set 
over  all  others,  and  removed  as  far  as  our 
natures  permit,  from  local,  social,  and 
class  prejudices. 

Now,  as  to  the  technical  point  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  renounce  its  duty, 
etc.  Some  believe  that  our  Constitution 
should  be  amended  ere  Congress  make 
the  great  renunciation.  Such  an  amend- 
ment has  been  prepared,  and  now  sleeps 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  It  remains  that  no 
technical  obstacle  can  long  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  great  movement  desired  by 
the  nation. 

Lastly,  the  Editor  is  concerned  about 
the  "handing  over  to  a  group  of  for- 
eign men,  under  any  circumstances,  of 
the  right  to  make  war  against  the  United 
States."  How  long  for  that?  Nay,  the 
right  of  foreign  men  to  make  war  against 
us  exists  now.  It  has  always  existed  since 
our  national  birth.  It  can  be  exercised  by 
one  or  by  many.  No  preliminaries  are 
necessary.  This  is  the  general  rule  of  in- 
ternational existence.  It  goes  with  savage 
sovereignty.  It  was  hoped  by  ardent  men 
that  members  of  the  League  would  have 
"handed  over,"  etc.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Individual  national  judgments  un- 
derly  the  application  of  Article  X — the 
"heart  of  the  Covenant."  We  may  now 
restrain  this  supposed  foreign  attack  upon 
us  by  helping  to  create  an  institution 
which  cannot  marshal  hosts  against  us 
until  we  have  had  our  day  in  Court,  and, 
having  had  it,  shall  have  defied  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Great  Tribunal.  Such  an  in- 
stitution offers  the  only  reasonably  effi- 
cient defense  for  all  nations. 

May  it  not  fail?  Yes.  Even  our  beau- 
tiful constitutional  structure  fell  into  tragic 
ruins  during  four  years  of  desolating  war 
and  ten  years  of  agonizing  reconstruction, 
1861-1875.  My  own  early  youth  felt  the 
despair  of  that  second  chapter  of  our  fail- 
ure. Yet,  is  there  any  one  of  us  who  re- 
grets the  splendid  adventure  in  1787 — any- 
one who  now  does  not  rejoice  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  house  of  our  fathers? 

Let  us  not  be  content  with  any  mere 
outcry  for  "Peace."     Let  us  make  ready 
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in  our  hearts  for  the  necessary  sacrifice  of 
tradition  by  the  establishment  of  neces- 
sary institutions  for  peace-keeping.  Broth- 
erly love,  unorganized,  is  not  enough. 
It  must  be  buttressed  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace  and  his  constable.  These  two  give 
the  sole  formula  for  punishing  errors  of 
action  by  bad  men  and  by  good  men.  (It 
is  the  good  man,  generally,  who  leads  a  na- 
tion to  war.  It  is  the  bad  man  who,  in- 
dividually, breaks  into  your  house,  or  fires 
it,  or  murders  you  through  private  greed 
or  vengeance.  We  may  not  be  ready  for 
the  great  renunciation.  Let  us  then  recog- 
nize that  war  is  still  the  Great  Tribunal 
for  settling  our  quarrels.  Halfway  meas- 
ures must  fail. 

While   I   am   writing  this,   France   has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  world, 


challenging  attention  to  the  problem  of  an 
international  police  force.  There  is  much 
in  M.  Tardieu's  pronouncement  in  Geneva 
with  which  I  disagree.  I  do  not  believe 
that  as  at  present  organized  the  League  of 
Nations  is  a  proper  depository  of  an  armed 
force.  M.  Tardieu  doubtless  agrees  with 
this  view,  since  he  plainly  says  that  in 
order  to  make  his  proposal  effective,  polit- 
ical measures  must  be  adopted.  He  par- 
ticularizes some  of  these.  While  space 
forbids  the  extension  of  the  discussion  here, 
I  beg  leave  to  ask.  Can  we,  should  we,  be 
indifferent  to  this  grave  problem?  May 
we  not  at  least  have  an  official  commission 
to  study  and  to  report  upon  the  merits  of 
the  proposal  for  an  International  Tribu- 
nal backed  by  a  constable? 


From  the  "War  Prayer"* 

By  MARK  TWAIN 

Mr.  Clemens'  daughter,  Jean,  and  others  advised  against  the  printing  of  this  "War  Prayer"  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  regarded  as  sacrilege.  When  Dan  Beard,  to  whom  Clemens  read  the  "Prayer",  urged  that  it  be  published, 
the  author  said:  "No,  I  have  told  the  whole  truth  in  that,  and  only  dead  men  can  tell  the  truth  in  this  world.  It  can 
be  published  after  I  am  dead."     It  was  not  published  until  after  his  death. — Editor. 


"Our  Lord  our  Father,  our  young  patri- 
ots, idols  of  our  hearts,  go  forth  to  battle — 
be  Thou  near  them!  With  them — in  spirit 
— we  also  go  forth  from  the  sweet  peace  of 
our  beloved  firesides  to  smite  the  foe. 

"O  Lord  our  God,  help  us  to  tear  their 
soldiers  to  bloody  shreds  with  our  shells; 
help  us  to  cover  their  smiling  fields  with 
the  pale  forms  of  their  patriot  dead;  help 
us  to  drown  the  thunder  of  the  guns  with 
the  wounded,  writhing  in  pain;  help  us  to 
lay  waste  their  humble  homes  with  a  hurri- 
cane of  fire;  help  us  to  wring  the  hearts  of 
their  unoffending  widows  with  unavailing 
grief;  help  us  to  turn  them  out  roofless 
with  their  little  children  to  wander  un- 
friended through  wastes  of  their  desolated 


land  in  rags  &  hunger  &  thirst,  sport  of  the 
sun-flames  of  summer  and  the  icy  winds  of 
winter,  broken  in  spirit,  worn  with  travail, 
imploring  Thee  for  the  refuge  of  the  grave 
&  denied  it — for  our  sakes,  who  adore  Thee, 
Lord,  blast  their  hopes,  blight  their  lives, 
protract  their  bitter  pilgrimage,  make  heavy 
their  steps,  water  their  way  with  their 
tears,  stain  the  white  snow  with  the  blood 
of  their  wounded  feet!  'We  ask  of  one 
who  is  the  Spirit  of  love  &  who  is  the  ever 
faithful  refuge  and  friend  of  all  that  are 
sore  beset,  &  seek  His  aid  with  humble  and 
contrite  hearts.  Grant  our  prayer,  O 
Lord,  &  Thine  shall  be  the  praise  &  honor 
&  glory,  now  &  ever.    Amen." 


Biography  of  Mark  Twain,  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Vol.  3,  p.  1233. 


United  States  of  America  Group 

of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting 


THE  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  was  held  in  the  room  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads,  Office  Building  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Wednesday,  February  24,  1932.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  frorri  the  stenographic 
minutes  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  by  the  President,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague. There  were  present:  Representa- 
tives: Montague,  Lichtenwalner,  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen,  Knutson,  Bloom,  Andrew, 
Linthicum,  Lanham,  Gibson,  Morton  D. 
Hull,  French,  and  Chindblom. 

The  President:  I  think  each  of  you  has 
a  notice  of  the  meeting,  containing  the 
agenda.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  session.  Dr.  Call,  I  believe  will  be 
the  first  order  of  business. 

After  reading  of  the  minutes: 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the 
minutes.  Are  there  any  corrections  sug- 
gested?    If  not  they  stand  approved. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the 
announcements  and  communications.  Mr. 
Secretary,  what  announcements  have  you? 

The  Executive  Secretary:  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  members  of  the  Group  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Council  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  that  the  next  Conference 
of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  Geneva.  The 
Council  have  not  decided  as  yet  whether 
it  shall  be  held  in  July  or  in  August.  They 
ask  us  which  month  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  us.  The  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Union  for  the  year  1932  includes 
the  continuation  of  efforts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  Groups.  The  Bureau  con- 
templates sending  officials  to  various  coun- 
tries to  arouse  additional  interest  in  the 
Union.  The  six  Study  Commissions  and 
subcommissions  are  working.  The  Union 
plans  to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
Bulletin,  on  its  present  monthly  basis.     It 


is  publishing  this  year  again  what  is  known 
as  the  "Annuaire,"  a  book  which,  I  think, 
would  be  of  some  service  to  members  of 
this  Group.  The  price  of  this  book  has 
not  yet  been  announced.  It  is  also  plan- 
ning to  publish  the  text  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
since  1911,  with  an  introduction,  bibliog- 
raphy and  an  analytical  table.  It  is  of 
interest  to  add  that  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  has  been  responsible  for  the  recent 
publication  of  a  book  entitled  "What 
Would  Be  the  Character  of  a  New  War?" 
published  by  T.  S.  King  and  Son,  in  Lon- 
don. That  book  of  350  pages  is  listed  at 
16  shillings,  or  about  $2.65.  Should  any 
member  wish  this  book,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
order  it  for  him.  Many  who  have  seen 
the  book  rate  it  as  a  useful  work. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  Mrs. 
Owen's  motion  with  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment from  the  Carnegie  Fund  of  certain 
expenses,  amounting  to  $182.57,  to  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  member,  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

The  President:  If  there  are  no  other 
communications  the  next  order  of  business 
will  be  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Bloom. 

Treasurer's   Report,    February   24,    1931,    to 

February  24,  1932 
Receipts : 

Last  balance  on  hand $1,542.61 

July  18,  1931: 

Cash  from  Carnegie  Endowment  1,000.00 
December  24,   1931: 

From   Arthur  D.   Call 1,000.00 


Expenditures: 

March   2,   1931: 
Arthur   D.    Call,   secretarial 

services      $100 

May  6,  1931: 
Arthur   D.   Call,  secretarial 

services      100 

June  11,  1931: 

Arthur   D.    Call,  secretarial 

services      100 


$3,542.61 
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August  17,  1931: 
Arthur  D.   Call,   secretarial 

services      200 

August  17,  1931: 

Advance     payment,     secre- 
tarial  service,   travel  and 
subsistence,    conference.  .     1,000 
December  22,   1931: 
Arthur  D.  Call    100 


1,600.00 


Balance    $1,942.61 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sol  Bloom, 

Treasurer. 

Mr.  Bloom  said:  "Certain  details  of  the 
financial  operations  set  forth  in  the  Treas- 
urer's Report  should  perhaps  be  explained. 

Prior  to  1919  the  Executive  Secretary 
Dr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  received  $50  per 
month  for  his  expenses.  From  1919  to 
1925,  your  present  Executive  Secretary 
received  nothing  for  his  services.  Begin- 
ning in  1925,  when  the  Conference  of  the 
Union  was  held  here,  it  was  arranged  by 
the  President,  Senator  McKinley,  upon  his 
own  motion,  that  the  Executive  Secretary 
should  again  get  $50  a  month  for  his  serv- 
ices. This  $50  a  month  comes  from  that 
Carnegie  Endowment  Fund.  That  is  the 
only  income  that  the  Executive  Secretary 
gets  for  his  services.  The  $1,000  item  is 
an  operation  which  proceeds  as  follows: 
Your  Executive  Secretary  is  advanced 
from  the  Carnegie  Fund  $1,000  for  his  ex- 
penses to  the  Conference  in  Europe,  for  his 
travel,  all  his  incidentals,  and  his  sub- 
sistence. Upon  his  return,  he  presents  a 
bill  for  the  $1,000  to  the  State  Department 
under  the  terms  of  the  budget  against  the 
regular  appropriation.  When  he  is  reim- 
bursed, the  $1,000  is  returned  to  the  Car- 
negie Fund.  That  has  been  the  procedure 
for  some  years. 

The  Executive  Secretary  read  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  on 
the  Appropriation  Account  as  follows: 

Department    of    State — Bureau    of   Accounts 

12303 — Expenses     of     American     Group     of    the 
Interparliamentary   Union 

Appropriation     $10,000.00 

Expenditures: 

11/27  J.    C.    Linthicum 

Travel  and  per  diem    $958.68 
12/11  A.    J.    Montague 

Travel  and  per  diem      847.29 
12/11  B.  C.  Wheeler 

Travel  and  per  diem     939.65 


12/11  B.  L.  French 

Travel  and  per  diem      753.32 
12/19  A.  D.  Call 

Travel  and  per  diem  1,059.73 
12/29  F.  G.  Lanham 

Travel  and  per  diem     891.55 
1/5     Cyrenus   Cole 

Travel  and  per  diem     806.72 
1/15  Alice  A.  Hale 

Travel   and   expenses      799.87 
1/19  Wm.  I.  Sirovich 

Travel  and  per  diem     857.50 
1/27  Western  Union  Tele.  Co. 
Telegram  and  registra- 
tion       2.50 

1/27  Judd  &  Detweiler,  Inc. 

Envelopes    13.25 

1/27  American  Peace  Society 

Advocate  of  Peace.      531.00 

8,461.06 

Unexpended   balance    $1,538.94 

1x303 — Expenses  of  American  Group  of  Interpar- 
liamentary Union 

Transfer  from   19303    $3,111.86 

Expenditures: 

1/15  R.  G.  Fitzgerald 

Travel  and  per  diem    $296.55 
12/22  Ruth  B.  Owen 

Travel  and  per  diem      785.00 
12/22  Sol  Bloom 

Travel  and  per  diem      807.24 
1/6    Postal  Telegraph  Co. 

June    service    9.92 

1/6    Western  Union  Tele.  Co. 

June  service   2.65 

5/21  Postal   Telegraph    Co. 

June    service    1.65 

6/6    Judd  &  Detweiler,  Inc. 

Envelopes    62.25 

1,965.26 

Unexpended   balance    $1,146.60 

William   McNeir, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Accounts. 

February  3,  1932. 
BA:AHB/edt. 
A.H.B. 

Addendum 

Amounts  in  balance   $1,146.60 

1,538.94 

$2,685.54 
Outstanding  bills: 

Telegrams     $2.32 

Bulletins     75.08 

77.40 

Total  balance  to  date   $2,608.14 

The  President:  What  do  you  wish  to  do 
with  these  financial  reports,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Lanham:  I  move  that  they  be  re- 
ceived and  approved. 
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The  President:  Without  objection  then, 
gentlemen,  the  reports  will  be  received  and 
approved. 

Mr.  Linthicum:  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  looked  over 
the  Appropriation  Bill  and  saw  there  was 
only  $6,000  provided  for  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  and,  on  motion  of  one  of 
the  members,  we  appointed  Mrs,  Owen  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Oliver,  and  to 
ascertain  why  he  had  not  given  $10,000. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Oliver  told  Mrs.  Owen, 
as  he  also  told  me,  that  the  committee 
would  allow  about  $7,300  which  would 
make  up  the  $10,000.  Last  night  he  told 
me,  after  the  bill  had  passed,  that  we  were 
provided  our  full  $10,00.0  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Union. 

The  President:  He  told  me  that,  too.  I 
think  they  intended  to  do  that. 

The  Executive  Secretary:  Under  date  of 
March  3,  1931,  President  Montague  sent 
the  following  report  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

March  3,   1931. 
Honorable  Charles  Curtis, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
United  States  Senate. 
Sir: 

Public  Resolution  Number  91  of  the  Seventy- 
first  Congress  (H.  J.  Res.  280),  authorizing  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  provides  in  Section  2  as  follows: 

"That  the  American  group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report,  including  its  expenditures 
under  this  appropriation." 

Pursuant  to  this  Resolution  we  submit  to  you 
the   following: 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  was  founded  in 
Paris  in  1888.  It  held  its  first  Conference  in 
1899.  The  twelfth  in  the  series  of  Conferences 
was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904;  and  the  twenty- 
third  in  Washington  in  1925. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Conference  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, July  16  to  22,  1930.  Five  Senators  and 
thirteen  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives attended  this  Conference  in  London,  as 
follows: 

Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  Senator  Alben  W. 
Barkley,  Senator  Tom  Connally,  Senator  Millard 
Tydings,  and  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler;  and 
Representatives  Andrew  J.  Montague,  former 
Representative    Richard    Bartholdt,    Sol    Bloom, 


Carl  Chindblom,  Thomas  C.  Cochran,  Roy  G. 
Fitzgerald,  Franklin  W.  Forst,  Burton  L.  French, 
Morton  D.  Hull,  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen,  Bertrand  H.  Snell,  George  R. 
Stobbs.  These  delegates  were  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Deschler,  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House,  and  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  American   Group. 

A  fairly  complete  report  of  this  Twenty-sixth 
Conference  is  set  forth  in  No.  4,  Volume  92  ol 
The  Advocate  of  Peace  for  November,  193L, 
pages  250-271. 

At  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  held  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  House  Office  Building,  Tuesday, 
February  24,  1931,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year  1931-32: 

President,  Representative  Andrew  J.  Monta- 
gue, Virginia;  Vice-Presidents:  Senator  Simeon  D. 
Fess,  Ohio ;  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Kentucky ; 
Representative  Henry  W.  Temple,  Pennsylvania; 
Treasurer,  Representative  Sol  Bloom,  New  York ; 
Secretary,  Representative  Burton  L.  French, 
Idaho.  Executive  Committee:  Representative 
Andrew  J.  Montague,  ex  officio  Chairman;  Rep- 
resentative Fred  A  Britten,  Illinois;  Represent- 
ative Carl  R.  Chindblom,  lUinois;  Representa- 
tive J.  Charles  Linthicum,  Maryland;  Senator 
Tom  Connally,  Texas;  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robin- 
son, Arkansas;  Senator  Claude  A.  Swanson,  Vir- 
ginia; Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Michigan; 
Representative  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  Massachusetts; 
Representative  Thomas  C.  Cochran,  Pennsylvania. 
Executive  Secretary,  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  734 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Tel.,  NA- 
tional   7409). 

The  expenditures  under  the  terms  of  this  reso- 
lution are  made  through  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts 
of  that  Department  reported  as  of  February  17, 
1931,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State,  Bureau  of  Accounts 
February   17,   1931. 
Memo  to  A.  D.  Call: 

Following  is  an  itemized  list  of  expenditures 
made  from  the  respective  appropriations  listed 
below: 

10303  Expenses,    American    Group    of    Interpar- 
Uamentary  Union,  1930 

Appropriation     ....*. $10,000.00 

Expenditures: 

01  Salary    $1,000.00 

02  Photographs     1.17 

05     Telegrams     20.43 
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06     Travel     7,490.90 

964  Subsistence     1,487.50 

$10,000.00 

Balance    

10303  Expenses,  American  Group  of  Interpar- 
liamentary- Union  (made  available  from  1929 
—$3,111.86) 

Appropriation     $3,111.86 

Expenditures  to  February  1st: 

05  Telegrams    $12.57 

06  Travel     1,664.79 

064  Subsistence    224.00 

1,901.36 

Balance    $1,210.50 

William  McNeir, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Accounts, 
Department  of  State." 
Very   respectfully, 

Andrew  J.  Montague, 
President,  American  Group, 
Interparliamentary   Union. 
Arthur  D.  Call, 
Executive  Secretary. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  By- 
Laws  is  the  next  subject. 

Mr.  French:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr,  Chind- 
blom  asked  that  I  should  take  his  place  in 
presenting  the  report  for  the  Committee  on 
By-Laws.  This  Committee  appointed  by 
President  Montague  is  as  follows:  Senator 
Barkley,  and  Representatives  Chindblom, 
French,  La  Guardia  and  Linthicum.  I 
would  say  that  the  By-Laws  that  we  are 
proposing  are  not  radically  different  from 
the  By-Laws  under  which  we  have  operated 
for  some  years.  They  go  to  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  By-Laws,  and  they  substitute 
the  language  that  seems  to  be  more  ap- 
propriate in  various  respects,  and  in  a  few 
instances  they  change  fundamentally  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  old  By-Laws. 

I  should  say,  turning  to  Article  I,  that 
the  essential  change  is  the  substitution  of 
the  words  "Statutes  and  Regulations"  for 
"Constitution."  It  would  seem  that  the 
words  "Statutes  and  Regulations"  are  more 
suitable. 

The  President:  It  more  nearly  harmo- 
nizes with  the  terminology  in  use  in  Eu- 
rope. They  use  the  words  "Statutes  and 
Regulations." 

Mr.  French:  Yes,  that  is  correct.  In  the 
first    paragraph    of    Article    II,    touching 


upon  membership,  you  will  observe  the  one 
fundamental  change  that  has  been  made. 
Under  the  old  by-laws,  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  were  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Group.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  provide  that  all  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  ipso  facto  members  of  the  Group, 
thereby  placing  the  responsibility  upon  the 
member  to  withdraw  from  the  Group,  as 
we  provide  later  he  may. 

Mr.  Hull:  May  I  ask  the  speaker  what 
his  reason  is  for  that  change  in  the  by- 
laws? 

Mr.  French:  One  reason  is  because  this 
plan  is  followed  by  many  of  the  other 
Groups  of  the  Union.  I  am  not  able  to 
say  what  percentage  of  other  countries 
use  this  method,  but  there  are  advantages 
in  having  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Congress  included  in  the  American  Group. 
It  gives  us  a  larger  representation  in  the 
Conferences  of  the  Union.  It,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  propositions  arise  in  the  Senate 
or  House,  has  the  appeal  of  being  a  Group 
of  which  all  members  of  the  Congress  are 
representatives,  instead  of  a  limited  num- 
ber, and  in  that  way  any  appropriations 
made  could  not  be  said  to  be  made  for  a 
particular  section  of  the  Congress,  but 
rather  for  all  members;  unless  they,  of 
their  own  wish,  withdraw. 

Mr.  Hull:  I  do  not  want  to  be  hyper- 
critical, but  it  would  seem  to  me  unless 
a  man  were  willing  to  manifest  positively 
his  interest  in  the  Group,  that  his  inclu- 
sion in  the  group  is  a  handicap  rather  than 
an  advantage.  I  cannot  help  clinging  to 
the  idea  that  the  old  arrangement  was  the 
better  one.  You  may  be, right,  however; 
I  just  wanted  to  offer  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  French:  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee considered  that  phase  of  it,  and  as 
against  that,  considered  the  constant  cam- 
paign that  must  be  carried  on  to  keep  the 
membership  up  to  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  We  rather  placed 
one  against  the  other,  you  might  say. 

In  connection  with  Article  II,  I  would 
say  we  included  the  words  "United  States 
of  America,"  instead  of  "American  Group." 
We  did  that  because  it  seemed  rather  a 
presumption  for  us  to  claim  that  we  were 
"American"  as  applied  only  to  the  United 
States,  when  members  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary  Group   include  members  of  the 
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countries  to  the  south  of  us,  and  also  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  To  Article  II,  a 
paragraph  4  should  be  added  as  follows: 
"The  members  and  honorary  members 
heretofore  referred  to  are  eligible  for  full 
participation  in  the  deliberations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Group."  The  By-Laws,  as 
amended,  then  read  as  follows: 

By-Laws 

Article  I 

Name 

THE  United  States  of  America  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is  or- 
ganized under  the  "Statutes  and  Regula- 
tions" of  the  Interparliarhentary  Union,  and 
all  its  proceedings  shall  be  regulated  in  ac- 
cordance therewith. 

Article  II 

Membership 

Every  Senator  and  Representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  ipso  facto  a  member  of  this  Group  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

A  former  member,  who  is  or  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  may,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Group  and  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  the  Union,  become  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Group. 

A  former  member  who  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished services  to  the  Union  may,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Group  and  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Union,  be- 
come an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Group. 

The  members  and  honorary  members 
heretofore  referred  to  are  eligible  for  free 
participation  in  the  deliberations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Group. 

Article  III 
Officers 

The  Officers  of  the  Group  shall  be: 
A  President 
Three  Vice-Presidents 
A  Secretary 
A  Treasurer 
An  Executive  Committee  of  nine,  of 

which  the  President  of  the  Group 

shall  be  the  Chairman 
Two  members  of  the  Council 


These  Officers  shall  be  elected  and  hold 
office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

Vacancies  in  the  offices  herein  provided 
may  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring in  the  office  of  the  President,  then  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  FV 
Executive  Committee 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
The  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be:  To  prepare  programs  for  meetings 
of  the  Group;  to  execute  the  recommenda- 
tions and  resolutions  of  the  Conferences  or 
of  the  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union ;  to  nominate,  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
the  Permanent  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Group;  to  approve  the  budget  of  the 
Group;  to  make  an  administrative  report 
each  year  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Group;  to  adopt  its  own  regulations;  and  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Group  during  the 
interim  between  meetings. 

Article  V 
The   President 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
preside  at  meetings  of  the  Group ;  to  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee;  to 
call  such  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee as  he  may  deem  necessary;  to  issue 
the  call  for  all  meetings  of  the  Group;  to 
appoint  the  delegates  to  the  Conferences  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union;  and  to  ap- 
prove all  vouchers  prior  to  payment. 

Article  VI 
Permanent  Executive-Secretary 

There  shall  be  a  Permanent  Executive 
Secretary  to  be  elected  by  the  Group,  upon 
nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee,  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  whose  duties,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  shall  be:  To 
keep  the  records  of  the  Group;  to  keep  in 
permanent  touch  with  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Bureau;  to  act  as  custodian  of  the 
Group's  library  and  permanent  archives;  to 
prepare  such  official  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  President,  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Council  or  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Union;  and  with  the  President 
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to  countersign  all  vouchers  prior  to  pay- 
ment. 

Article  VII 
Meetings 

The  Group  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a 
year,  one  such  meeting  to  be  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Group. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Group  shall 
be  held  on  the  third  Monday  of  January. 

Other  meetings  of  the  Group  shall  be 
held  on  the  call  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  writ- 
ten request  of  twenty  or  more  members. 

Article  VIII 
Activities 

All  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  national 
or  international  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  offered  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Group,  shall  first  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  if  there  be  any 
objection  to  immediate  consideration. 

The  Group  shall  adopt  measures  for  in- 
forming the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  the  acts  or  resolutions  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

Members  of  the  Group,  having  partici- 
pated in  the  Conferences  or  meetings  of  the 
Council  or  Committees  of  the  Union,  shall 
report  at  meetings  of  the  Group  on  the 
work  in  which  they  have  taken  part. 

Article  IX 

Resignations 

Any  member  of  the  Group  may  resign  by 
written  communication  to  the  Permanent 
Executive-Secretary  of  the  Group. 

Article  X 
Amendments 

Upon  the  motion  of  any  member,  after 
thirty  days'  notice,  these  By-Laws  may  be 
amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment  or 
amendments  shall  accompany  the  notice  of 
any  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  By-Laws,  and  no  amend- 
ments other  than  those  thus  proposed  shall 
be  considered  at  any  meeting  thus  called  or 
at  an  Annual  Meeting. 

Mr.  Bloom:  Before  putting  the  motion 
as  to  the  by-laws  as  a  whole,  may  I  in- 
quire who  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  any  meeting  if  he  is  not  here? 


The  President:  We  have  three  Vice- 
Presidents. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  French,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Bloom,  the  motion  on  the 
adoption  of  the  by-laws  as  proposed  and 
amended  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President:  Now,  members,  there  is 
the  matter  of  the  election  of  officers. 

The  first  officer  to  elect  is  the  President, 
and  there  are  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer,  Executive  Committee, 
and  two  members  of  the  Council 

Mr.  French:  Mr.  Hull  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Council  together  with 
President  Montague.  It  developed  that 
Mr.  Hull  could  not  attend  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
Bucharest,  and  withdrew,  leaving  a  va- 
cancy; and  Mr.  Montague  named  me  as 
a  member  of  the  Council.  I  told  Mr.  Hull 
after  my  return  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
withdraw  and  permit  him  to  continue  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Committee  that  that  is 
my  desire,  and  I  now  withdraw  and  nomi- 
nate for  that  one  place,  Mr.  Morton  D. 
Hull,  if  I  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Bishop:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  putting  the  vote,  an- 
nounced it  carried  unanimously. 

Another  officer  to  be  elected  is  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Bishop:  I  nominate  Representative 
Montague. 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  I  will  not  preside  while 
that  motion  is  being  put. 

The  motion  was  put  by  Mr.  Hull,  who 
temporarily  occupied  the  Chair.  The  mo- 
tion was  unanimously  carried,  the  Secre- 
tary being  instructed  to  ca-st  the  ballot  for 
Mr.  Montague. 

The  President:  There  are  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  nine 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Permanent  Executive  Secretary  to  be 
elected. 

The  following  were  declared  elected: 

Vice-Presidents — 
Senator  Simeon  D.  Fess,  Ohio 
Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Kentucky 
Representative  Henry  W.  Temple,  Pennsylvania 

Treasurer,  Representative  Sol  Bloom,  New  York 

Secretary,  Representative  Burton  L.  French,  Idaho 

Executive  Committee — 

Representative  Andrew  J.  Montague,  ex  officio 
Chairman 
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Representative  Fred  A.  Britten,  Illinois 
Representative  Carl  R.  Chindblom,  Maryland 
Senator  Tom  Connally,  Texas. 
Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Arkansas 
Senator  Claude  A.  Swanson,  Virginia 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Michigan 
Representative  A.  Piatt  Andrew;  Massachusetts 
Representative   Thomas   C.   Cochran,   Pennsyl- 
vania 
Permanent  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Arthur  Deerin 
Call. 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  will  re- 
quest Dr.  Call,  Executive  Secretary,  to 
notify  these  gentlemen  of  their  election,  and 
to  request  an  early  reply  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  will  accept. 

The  President  announced  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
that  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Call,  was  reelected  the 
Permanent  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Group,  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
French,  being  directed  to  cast  the  ballot 
for  Dr.  Call. 


President  Montague:  I  was  asked  at  the 
last  meeting  to  make  an  address  to  the 
House  at  some  time  this  session  upon  the 
work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  give  some  account  of  its  history.  I 
desire  to  do  so,  and  will  do  so;  but  I  have 
been  overwhelmed  this  year  with  personal 
and  other  matters  that  have  made  it  im- 
possible. But  when  the  opportunity  comes 
up  in  the  House  I  will  make  some  brief  ad- 
dress on  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and 
give  some  idea  of  our  work.  In  other 
words,  I  shall  conform  to  the  request  of 
the  Committee  last  year. 

Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Signed 

Arthur  Deerin  Call, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Feby.  24,  1932. 


INTERNATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 


Secretary  Stimson's  Identic  Note 
of  January   7 

JANUARY  7,  the  Secretary  of  State  instructed 
the  American  Ambassador  at  Tokio  and  the 
American  Minister  in  Peiping  to  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing identic  note  to  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  Chinese  Government  respectively: 

With  the  recent  mihtary  operations  about 
Chinchow,  the  last  remaining  administrative  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public in  South  Manchuria,  as  it  existed  prior  to 
September  18th,  1931,  has  been  destroyed.  The 
American  Government  continues  confident  that 
the  work  of  the  neutral  commissions  recently  au- 
thorized by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
will  faciUtate  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties now  existing  between  China  and  Japan. 
But  in  view  of  the  present  situation  and  of  its 
own  rights  and  obligations  therein,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  deems  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
notify  both  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
and  the  Government  of  the  Chinese  Republic  that 
it  cannot  admit  the  legality  of  any  situation  de 
facto  nor  does  it  intend  to  recognize  any  treaty 
or  agreement  entered  into  between  those  Gov- 
ernments, or  agents  thereof,  which  may  impair 
the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  or  its  citi- 
zens in  China,  including  those  which  relate  to 
the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  or  the  terri- 
torial   and    administrative    integrity    of    the    Re- 


public of  China,  or  to  the  international  policy 
relative  to  China,  commonly  known  as  the  open 
door  policy;  and  that  it  does  not  intend  to 
recognize  any  situation,  treaty  or  agreement 
which  may  be  brought  about  by  means  con- 
trary to  the  covenants  and  obligations  of  the 
Pact  of  Paris  of  August  27,  1928,  to  which 
Treaty  both  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  are  parties. 


Text  of  Note  of  the  Japanese 
Government 

HANDED  to  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Tokyo,  Mr.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  by  For- 
eign Minister  Yoshizawa  of  Japan  on  January 
16  in  reply  to  the  American  Government's  note 
of  January  8,  1932. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Excellency's  note  dated  the  8th  Janu- 
ary, which  has  had  the  most  careful  attention 
of   this  Government. 

The  Government  of  Japan  were  well  aware 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could 
always  be  relied  on  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  support  Japan's  efforts  to  secure  the 
full  and  complete  fulfillment  in  every  detail  of 
the  Treaties  of  Washington  and  the  Kellogg 
Treaty  for  the  Outlawry  of  War.  They  are  glad 
to  receive  this  additional  assurance  of  the  fact. 
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As  regards  the  question  which  Your  Excel- 
lency specifically  mentions  of  the  policy  of  the 
so-called  "open  door,"  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, as  has  so  often  been  stated,  regard  that 
policy  as  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  politics  of 
the  Far  East,  and  only  regrets  that  its  effective- 
ness is  so  seriously  diminished  by  the  unsettled 
conditions  which  prevail  throughout  China.  In 
so  far  as  they  can  secure  it,  the  policy  of  the 
open  door  will  always  be  maintained  in  Man- 
churia, as  in  China  proper. 

They  take  note  of  the  statement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  the  latter 
cannot  admit  the  legality  of  matters  which  might 
impair  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States 
or  its  citizens  or  which  might  be  brought  about 
by  means  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  27  August  1928. 
It  might  be  the  subject  of  an  academic  doubt, 
whether  in  a  given  case  the  impropriety  of  means 
necessarily  and  always  avoids  the  ends  secured, 
but  as  Japan  has  no  intention  of  adopting  improper 
means,  that  question  does  not  practically  arise. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  treaties  which  re- 
late to  China  must  necessarily  be  applied  with 
due  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  from  time  to 
time  prevailing  in  that  country,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent unsettled  and  distracted  state  of  China  is 
not  what  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  It  was  certainly  not  satisfactory 
then:  but  it  did  not  display  that  disunion  and 
those  antagonisms  which  it  does  today.  This 
cannot  affect  the  binding  character  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  treaties:  but  it  may  in  material  re- 
spects modify  their  application,  since  they  must 
necessarily  be  applied  with  reference  to  the  state 
of  facts  as  they  exist. 

My  Governmeent  desires  further  to  point  out 
that  any  replacement  which  has  occurred  in  the 
personnel  of  the  administration  of  Manchuria 
has  been  the  necessary  act  of  the  local  popula- 
tion. Even  in  cases  of  hostile  occupation— which 
this  was  not— it  is  customary  for  the  local  offi- 
cials to  remain  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
In  the  present  case  they  for  the  most  part  fled  or 
resigned:  it  was  their  own  behaviour  which  was 
calculated  to  destroy  the  working  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  government.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment cannot  think  that  the  Chinese  people,  un- 
like all  others,  are  destitute  of  the  power  of  self 
determination  and  of  organizing  themselves  m 
order  to  secure  civilized  conditions  when  deserted 
by  the  existing  officials. 

While  it  need  not  be  repeated  that  Japan  enter- 
tains in  Manchuria  no  territorial  aims  or  am- 
bitions, yet,  as  Your  Excellency  knows,  the  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  Manchuria  and  its  accessibility 
for  general  trade  are  matters  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest and  of  quite  extraordinary  importance  to 
the  Japanese  people.  That  the  American  Gov- 
ernment are  always  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  Far 
Eastern  questions  has  already  been  made  evident 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  At  the  present  junc- 
ture, when  the  very  existence  of  our  national 
policy  is  involved,  it  is  agreeable  to  be  assured 
that  the  American  Governmeent  are  devoting  in 
a  friendly  spirit  such  sedulous  care  to  the  correct 
appreciation   of   the   situation. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  Your  Excellency  will  trans- 
mit this  communication  to  your  Government,  and 
I  avail  myself,  et  cetera." 


Chinese  Government's  Note  of 
January  12 

IN    REPLY    to    the    American    Government's 
note   of   January   8,    1932. 

The  Department  of  State  received  from  the 
Chinese   Legation   in   Washington   the   following: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Excellency's  note  dated  January  8,  1932. 

It  is  amply  evident  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment takes  the  most  serious  view  of  the  law- 
less acts  of  the  Japanese  military  forces  in  the 
3  Eastern  Provinces  and  that  it  upholds  also  the 
dignity  of  the  international  covenants  and  of  the 
pact  against  war.  The  Chinese  Government  from 
the  time  that  the  present  events  in  the  Northeast 
began  on  September  18,  1931,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  has  in  every  respect  fulfilled  its  duties 
as  prescribed  in  the  pact  against  war,  and  the 
Chinese  Government  therefore  has  taken  no  steps 
of  any  nature  whatever  calculated  to  aggravate 
the  situation,  but  has,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  existing  international 
covenants,  asked  that  Signatory  Powers  direct 
their  special  attention  to  these  events.  The 
Japanese  military  forces,  on  the  contrary,  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Lea- 
gue of  Nations  on  September  30,  1931,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  October  24,  1931,  have 
still  continuously  extended  the  field  of  their  in- 
vasion, and  even  after  the  passing  of  the  Lea- 
gue's Resolution  on  December  10,  1931,  have 
openly  invaded  and  seized  Chinchow,  the  seat 
of  the  Chinese  local  government.  More  recently 
Japan  has  occupied  Suichung  and  advanced  to 
Shanhaikwan,  and  has  increased  the  numbers  of 
the  Japanese  vessels  and  troops  at  Chinwangtao, 
Tientsin  and  other  places.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  indications  of  the  intention  to  attack 
Jehol. 

These  violations  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lea- 
gue of  Nations,  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  the 
Pact  against  War,  and  this  disregard  of  the  re- 
peated decisions  of  the  League  are  facts  which  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  conceal.  The  Japanese 
Government  therefore  must  bear  full  responsi- 
bility for  all  the  events  involved. 

With  reference  to  the  notification  of  Your 
Excellency's  Government  that  in  this  matter  it 
does  not  recognize  as  legal  any  Situation  de  facto, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  lodged  with  the  Japan- 
ese Government  gravest  protests  against  the  vari- 
ous invasions  and  lawless  acts  perpetrated  by 
the  Japanese  troops  since  September  18,  1931, 
and  has  made  it  known  internationally  that  the 
Chinese  Government  accords  them  no  recogni- 
tion whatsoever. 

With  regard  to  the  treaties  or  agreements  re- 
ferred to  in  the  note  under  reply,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  that  the  Chinese  Government,  bas- 
ing its  position  on  its  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence and  on  the  principle  of  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative integrity,  has  absolutely  no  inten- 
tion of  concluding  any  treaties  or  agreements  of 
the  categories  described. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  Your  Excellency's  Government  \yill 
continue  to  promote  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
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ternational  covenants  in  order  that  their  dignity 
may  be  conserved. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bring  the  above  to  the 
attention  of  Your  Excellency  and  express  the 
hope  that  you  will  transmit  it  to  Your  Excel- 
lency's Government  for  its  information  and 
action. 

Eugene  Chin. 


Secretary  of  State  to  Senator 
Borah,  February  24,  1932 

THE  text  of  the  letter  of  Secretary  of  State 
Stimson  to  Senator  Borah  on  the  Nine-Power 
I  Treaty  and  the  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  United 
I^B  States,  is  as  follows: 

My  dear  Senator  Borah: 

You  have  asked  my  opinion  whether,  as  has 
been  sometimes  recently  suggested,  present  con- 
ditions in  China  have  in  any  way  indicated  that 
the  so-called  Nine-Power  Treaty  has  become  in- 
applicable or  ineffective  or  rightly  in  need  of 
modification,  and,  if  so,  what  I  considered  should 
be  the  policy  of  this  government. 

This  treaty,  as  you,  of  course,  know,  forms  the 
legal  basis  upon  which  now  rests  the  "open  door" 
policy  toward  China.  That  policy,  enunciated  by 
John  Hay  in  1899,  brought  to  an  end  the  strug- 
gle among  various  Powers  for  so-called  spheres 
of  interest  in  China  which  was  threatening  the 
dismemberment  of  that  empire. 

To  accomplish  this  Mr.  Hay  invoked  two  prin- 
ciples: 

(1)  Equality  of  commercial  opportunity  among 
all  nations  in  dealing  with  China,  and 

(2)  As  necessary  to  that  equality  the  preserva- 
tion of  China's  territorial  and  administrative  in- 
tegrity. 

These  principles  were  not  new  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  America.  They  had  been  the  principles 
upon  which  it  rested  in  its  dealings  with  other 
nations  for  many  years.  In  the  case  of  China 
they  were  invoked  to  save  a  situation  which  not 
only  threatened  the  future  development  and 
sovereignty  of  that  great  Asiatic  people,  but  also 
threatened  to  create  dangerous  and  constantly  in- 
creasing rivalries  between  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

War  had  already  taken  place  between  Japan 
and  China.  At  the  close  of  that  war  three  other 
nations  intervened  to  prevent  Japan  from  ob- 
taining some  of  the  results  of  that  war  claimed 
by  her.  Other  nations  sought  and  had  obtained 
spheres  of  interest. 

Hay's    Statement  of   Policy 

Partly  as  a  result  of  these  actions  a  serious  up- 
rising had  broken  out  in  China  which  endangered 
the  legations  of  all  of  the  Powers  at  Peking. 
While  the  attack  on  those  legations  was  in  prog- 
ress Mr.  Hay  made  an  announcement  in  respect  to 
this  policy  as  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Powers  should  act  in  the  settlement  of  the  re- 
bellion.   He  said: 

"The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States   is   to   seek   a   solution    which    may    bring 


about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China,  pre- 
serve Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity, 
protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers 
by  treaty  and  international  law,  and  safeguard 
for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impar- 
tial trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire." 

He  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  assent  of 
the  other  powers  to  the  policy   thus  announced. 

In  taking  these  steps  Mr.  Hay  acted  with  the 
cordial  support  of  the  British  Government.  In 
responding  to  Mr.  Hay's  announcement,  above 
set  forth,  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, expressed  himself  "most  emphatically  as  con- 
curring in  the  policy  of  the  United  States." 

For  twenty  years  thereafter  the  open  door  policy 
rested  upon  the  informal  commitments  thus  made 
by  the  various  powers.  But  in  the  winter  of 
1921  to  1922,  at  a  conference  participated  in  by 
all  of  the  principal  powers  which  had  interests  in 
the  Pacific,  the  policy  was  crystallized  into  the 
so-called  nine-power  treaty,  which  gave  definition 
and  precision  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
policy  rested.  In  the  first  article  of  that  treaty, 
the  contracting  powers,  other  than  China  agreed 

1.  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence 
and  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of 
China. 

2.  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembar- 
rassed opportunity  to  China  to  develop  and  main- 
tain for  herself  an  effective  and  stable  govern- 
ment. 

3.  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of 
effectually  establishing  and  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations  throughout  the  territory 
of  China. 

4.  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  condi- 
tions in  China  in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or 
privileges  which  would  abridge  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  friendly  states,  and  from 
countenancing  action  inimical  to  the  security  of 
such  states. 

"A  Covenant  of  Self-Denial" 

This  treaty  thus  represents  a  carefully  developed 
and  matured  international  policy  intended,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  assure  to  all  of  the  contracting 
parties  their  rights  and  interests  in  and  with  re- 
gard to  China,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  assure 
to  the  people  of  China  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
develop  without  molestation  their  sovereignty 
and  independence  according  to  the  modern  and 
enlightened  standards  believed  to  maintain  among 
the  peoples  of  this  earth. 

At  the  time  this  treaty  was  signed  it  was  known 
that  China  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  free  institutions  of  a  self-governing  re- 
public after  her  recent  revolution  from  an  auto- 
cratic form  of  government;  that  she  would  re- 
quire many  years  of  both  economic  and  political 
effort  to  that  end,  and  that  her  progress  would 
necessarily  be  slow. 

The  treaty  was  thus  a  covenant  of  self-denial 
among  the  signatory  powers  in  deliberate  renun- 
ciation of  any  policy  of  aggression  which  might 
tend  to  interfere  with  that  development.  It  was 
believed — and  the  whole  history  of  that  develop- 
ment of  the  "open  door"  policy  reveals  that 
faith — that  only  by  such  a  process,  under  the 
protection  of  such  an  agreement,  could  the  full- 
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est  interests  not  only  of  China  but  of  all  nations 
which  have  intercourse  with  her  best  be  served. 

In  its  report  to  the  President  announcing  this 
treaty  the  American  delegation,  headed  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
said : 

"It  is  believed  that  through  this  treaty  the 
'open  door'  in  China  has  at  last  been  made  a 
fact." 

British  and  Japanese  Positions 

During  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  re- 
sulted in  the  treaty  the  chairman  of  the  British 
delegation,  Lord  Balfour,  had  stated  that: 

"The  British  Empire  delegation  understood 
that  there  was  no  representative  of  any  power 
around  the  table  who  thought  that  the  old  prac- 
tice of  'spheres  of  interest'  was  either  advocated 
by  any  government  or  would  be  tolerable  to  this 
conference.  So  far  as  the  British  Government 
were  concerned,  they  had,  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  publicly  announced  that  they  regarded 
this  practice  as  utterly  inappropriate  to  the  exist- 
ing situation." 

At  the  same  time,  the  representative  of  Japan, 
Baron  Shidehara,  announced  the  position  of  his 
government  as  follows: 

"No  one  denies  to  China  her  sacred  right  to 
govern  herself.  No  one  stands  in  the  way  of 
China  to  work  out  her  own  great  national  des- 
tiny." 

The  treaty  was  originally  executed  by  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire, 
China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands  and 
Portugal.  Subsequently  it  was  also  executed  by 
Norway,  Bolivia,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Mexico. 
Germany  has  signed  it,  but  her  Parliament  has  not 
yet  ratified  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  this  treaty 
was  one  of  the  several  treaties  and  agreements 
entered  into  at  the  Washington  conference  by 
the  various  powers  concerned,  all  of  which  were 
interrelated  and  interdependent. 

No  one  of  these  treaties  can  be  disregarded 
without  disturbing  the  general  understanding  and 
equilibrium  which  were  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished and  effected  by  the  group  of  agreements 
arrived  at  in  their  entirety. 

The  Washington  conference  was  essentially  a 
disarmament  conference,  aimed  to  promote  the 
possibility  of  peace  in  the  world,  not  only  through 
the  cessation  of  competition  in  naval  armament, 
but  also  by  the  solution  of  various  other  dis- 
turbing problems  which  threatened  the  peace  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  Far  East.  These 
problems  were  all  interrelated. 

Treaties  Are  Linked  Together 

The  willingness  of  the  American  Government  to 
surrender  its  then  commanding  lead  in  battleship 
construction  and  to  leave  its  positions  at  Guam 
and  in  the  Philippines  without  further  fortifica- 
tion, was  predicated  upon,  among  other  things, 
the  self-denying  covenants  contained  in  the  Nine- 
Power  treaty,  which  assured  the  nations  of  the 
world  not  only  of  equal  opportunity  for  their 
Eastern  trade,  but  also  against  the  military  ag- 
grandizement of  any  other  power  at  the  expense 
of  China. 


One  cannot  discuss  the  possibility  of  modifying 
or  abrogating  those  provisions  of  the  Nine-Power 
treaty  without  considering  at  the  same  time  the 
other  promises  upon  which  they  were  really  de- 
pendent. 

Six  years  later  the  policy  of  self-denial  against 
aggression  by  a  stronger  against  a  weaker  power, 
upon  which  the  Nine-Power  treaty  had  been 
based,  received  a  powerful  reinforcement  by  the 
execution  by  substantially  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  of  the  Pact  of  Paris,  the  so-called  Kellogg- 
Briand  pact. 

These  two  treaties  represent  independent  but 
harmonious  steps  taken  for  the  purpose  of  align- 
ing the  conscience  and  public  opinion  of  the  world 
in  favor  of  a  system  of  orderly  development  by 
the  law  of  nations,  including  the  settlement  of 
all  controversies  by  methods  of  justice  and  peace 
instead  of  by  arbitrary  force. 

The  program  for  the  protection  of  China  from 
outside  aggression  is  an  essential  part  of  any  such 
development.  The  signatories  and  adherents  of 
the  Nine-Power  treaty  rightly  felt  that  the  orderly 
and  peaceful  development  of  the  400,000,000  of 
people  inhabiting  China  was  necessary  to  the 
peaceful  welfare  of  the  entire  world,  and  that 
no  program  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  could  afford  to  neglect  the  welfare  and 
protection  of  China. 

No  Need  of  Modification  Shown 

The  recent  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
China,  especially  the  hostilities,  which,  having 
been  begun  in  Manchuria,  have  latterly  been  ex- 
tended to  Shanghai,  far  from  indicating  the  ad- 
visability of  any  modification  of  the  treaties  we 
have  been  discussing,  have  tended  to  bring  home 
the  vital  importance  of  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  covenants  therein  to  all  of  the  nations  inter- 
ested in  the  Far  East. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  that  connection  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  controversy  or  attempt  to 
apportion  the  blame  between  the  two  nations 
which  are  unhappily  involved;  for,  regardless  of 
cause  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  a  situation  has  developed  which 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  reconciled 
with  the  obligations  of  the  covenants  of  these  two 
treaties,  and  that  if  the  treaties  had  been  faith- 
fully observed  such  a  situation  could  not  have 
arisen. 

The  signatories  of  the  Nine-Power  treaty  and 
of  the  Kellogg- Briand  pact  who  are  not  parties 
to  that  conflict  are  not  likely  to  see  any  reason 
for  modifying  the  terms  of  those  treaties.  To 
them  the  real  value  of  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  treaties  has  been  brought  sharply  home  by 
the  perils  and  losses  to  which  their  nations  have 
been  subjected  in  Shanghai. 

This  is  the  view  of  this  government: 

We  see  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  enlight- 
ened principles  which  are  embodied  in  these 
treaties. 

We  believe  that  this  situation  would  have  been 
avoided  had  these  covenants  been  faithfully  ob- 
served. And  no  evidence  has  come  to  us  to  in- 
dicate that  a  due  compliance  with  them  would 
have  interfered  with  the  adequate  protection  of 
the  legitimate  rights  in  China  of  the  signatories 
of  those  treaties  and  their  nations. 
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On  January  7  last,  upon  the  instruction  of  the 
President,  this  government  formally  notified 
Japan  and  China  that  it  would  not  recognize  any 
situation,  treaty  or  agreement  entered  into  by 
those  governments  in  violation  of  the  covenants 
of  these  treaties,  which  affected  the  rights  of  our 
government  or  its  citizens  in  China. 

Suggests   Action   by  Other  Powers 

If  a  similar  decision  should  be  reached  and  a 
similar  position  taken  by  the  other  governments 
of  the  world,  a  caveat  will  be  placed  upon  such 
action  which,  we  believe,  will  effectively  bar  the 
legality  hereafter  of  any  title  or  right  sought  to 
be  obtained  by  pressure  or  treaty  violation,  and 
which,  as  has  been  shown  by  history  in  the  past, 
will  eventually  lead  to  the  restoration  to  China 
of  rights  and  titles  of  which  she  may  have  been 
deprived. 

In  the  past  our  government,  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing powers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  rested  its 
policy  upon  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
people  of  China  and  upon  the  ultimate  success  in 
dealing  with  them  of  the  principles  of  fair  play, 
patience,  and  mutual  goodwill.  We  appreciate 
the  immensity  of  the  task  which  lies  before  her 
statesmen  in  the  development  of  her  country  and 
its  government. 

The  delays  in  her  progress,  the  instability  of 
her  attempts  to  secure  a  responsible  government, 
were  foreseen  by  Messrs.  Hay  and  Hughes  and 
their  contemporaries  and  were  the  very  obstacles 
which  the  policy  of  the  open  door  was  designed 
to  meet. 

We  concur  with  those  statesmen,  representing 
all  the  nations  in  the  Washington  conference  who 
decided  that  China  was  entitled  to  the  time  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  her  development.  We  are 
prepared  to  make  that  our  policy  for  the  future. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  L.  Stimson. 


News  In  Brief 


The  mayor  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  sent  a  Bi- 
centennial message  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  quaintly  stating  that  on 
February  22d  the  Budapest  council  "remembered 
with  piety"  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington. 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  during 
February  many  telegrams  of  congratulation  and 
notices  of  celebrations  of  the  birth  of  Washing- 
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ton,  from  many  countries.  Among  them  are  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  South  American  repub- 
lics, and  many  of  Europe.  In  Rumania  King 
Carol  is  president  of  a  society  called  "Friends  of 
the  United  States,"  which  organized  festivities; 
in  Czechoslovakia  the  Charg6  d'Affaires  of  the 
American  legation  presented  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  children's  section  of  the  Masaryk 
Homes,  near  Prague. 

Dr.  Hrdlicka,  Curator  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Washington,  has  lately  celebrated  his 
60th  birthday,  and,  in  honor  of  that  occasion  he 
presented  to  Czechoslovakia,  the  land  of  his  birth, 
one  million  crowns  for  the  establishment  in 
Prague  of  an  anthropological  museum.  The  gift 
was  accepted  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  which 
will  probably  place  the  museum  under  the  aegis  of 
the  University  of  Prague. 

The  success  of  the  News  Theatre  in  London 
has  encouraged  the  British  Movietone  News  or- 
ganization to  develop  the  scheme  in  other  cities. 
The  first  of  the  cinemas  outside  London  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  presentation  of  news  films 
will  be  the  Oxford  Theatre,  Birmingham,  which 
has  recently  been  converted  into  a  cinema.  In 
addition  to  films  dealing  with  events  of  world 
interest,  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  local 
news. 

"American  Motorists  Abroad"  is  the  title  of 
a  bulletin  lately  issued  by  the  American  Univer- 
sity, D.  C.  It  gives  statistics  on  foreign  motor 
travel  and  explains  many  regulations  and  signals 
used,  especially  those  incorporated  in  the  inter- 
national convention  on  motor  traffic,  now  signed 
by  forty-one  nations. 

A  protocol  on  minorities  was  signed  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  by  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  delegations, 
lately.  This  was  a  step  towards  ironing  out  the 
vexed  question  which  so  nearly  wrecked  the  last 
Balkan  Conference  and  which  must  be  solved  at 
the  next  one. 

A  British  Empire  Building  to  connect  by  sub- 
way passage  with  the  70-story  building  in  Radio 
City,  now  under  construction  in  New  York  City, 
is  announced.  Land  has  been  secured  on  the 
corner  of  Sth  Avenue  and  50th  Street,  where  the 
British  building  will  be  erected,  with  rooms  for 
the  British  consulate.  Representatives  of  many 
British  firms  will  have  quarters  in  it. 
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The  year  1931,  says  the  Central  European  Ob- 
server, showed  a  large  decline  in  tourist  travel  in 
Vienna,  Prague  and  Budapest.  The  main  falling 
off  was  in  visitors  from  Germany  of  whom  only 
14,000  were  recorded  as  against  41,000  in  1930. 
American  tourist  numbers  fell  off  about  2,000. 

Ecuador,  the  latest  adherent  to  the  Kellogg 
Peace  Pact,  deposited  its  instrument  of  adherence 
with  our  Department  of  State  on  February  24. 

Our  office  has  lately  received  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  National  Anti- 
weapon  Association.  Its  purpose,  briefly  stated, 
is  to  investigate  and  to  disseminate  information 
about  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  dangerous 
weapons  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and 
to  work  for  appropriate  legislation  regarding 
weapons. 


The  Cecil  peace  prize  of  ilOO  for  1931  was 
won  by  K.  C.  Wheare,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
The  subject  of  the  1932  competition  is  announced 
as,  "The  danger  from  the  air;  possible  methods,  by 
international  convention  or  otherwise,  of  dealing 
with  it."  Lord  Cecil's  Disarmament  Poster  prize 
was  won  by  a  Rugby  schoolboy.  Two  hundred 
of  the  posters  sent  in  for  the  competition  have 
been  exhibited  in  London. 

London  will  be  the  scene  in  July,  1932,  of  the 
International  Congress  on  Commercial  Education. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  announced  as  the  speaker 
at  the  closing  session. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  international  sports 
meeting  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Stockholm  on 
July  16  and  17. 


Several  monks  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard  are 
leaving  Switzerland  shortly  for  the  border  of 
Szechwan  and  Tibet  with  the  view  of  opening 
on  the  Si-la  Pass  a  hospice  for  travelers.  Thou- 
sands of  pilgrims  and  other  travelers  cross  this 
pass  annually  and  often  suffer  severely  from  snow- 
storms. Some  of  the  monks,  on  a  previous  sur- 
vey, had  the  unique  experience  of  traveling  under 
the  escort,  in  some  places,  of  bands  of  friendly 
Chinese  brigands. 

An  exception  to  the  general  confiscation  of 
church  property  in  Spain  has  been  made  in  favor 
of  the  Jesuit  Ebro  Observatory  at  Tortosa.  A 
careful  inventory  was  made,  after  which  the 
property  was  turned  back  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  the  patronate  which  has  claimed 
ownership  for  over  forty  years.  This  enables  the 
Jesuits  in  charge  to  continue  their  observations 
of  the  sun  which  have  been  going  on  for  years. 

On  February  1,  the  United  States  and  Czecho- 
slovakia agreed  to  waive  visa  requirements  for 
nonimmigrants  traveling  from  one  country  to  the 
other.  The  charge  for  visas  had  been  reduced  in 
1928  to  $1  in  both  countries.  Similar  agreements 
for  reduction  or  waiver  of  visas  have  been  reached 
with  35  countries  now,  as  an  encouragement  to 
tourist  travel. 

In  spite  of  what  looks  to  the  casual  observer 
like  a  Japanese-Chinese  war,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Association  of  Japan  lately  awarded  six 
prizes  for  essays  on  topics  related  to  international 
peace. 


The  Turkish  Government  has  signed  a  con- 
tract for  the  supply  of  24  Curtiss  Wright  army 
aeroplanes  of  the  Hawk  type;  18  are  to  be  sent 
from  the  United  States,  the  rest  are  to  be  built 
in  Anatolia. 

Professor  Blakeslee,  Professor  of  History  and 
International  Relations  of  Clark  University,  has 
been  granted  leave  from  the  university  to  accept 
the  position  of  special  assistant  to  the  legation  at 
Peiping,  China.  Professor  Blakeslee,  an  authority 
on  the  Far  East,  was  technical  advisor  to  the 
American  delegation  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence. His  work  is  expected  to  be  of  great  service 
to  General  McCoy  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

KiWANis  International  now  takes  the  stand 
that  "no  boy  under  the  age  of  18  should  be 
employed"  during  school  hours.  Stay-in-school 
drives  by  local  clubs  are  urged  with  the  double 
objective  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  boys  and 
girls  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  present  com- 
petition for  jobs. 

General  Justo  was  inaugurated  President  of 
Argentina  on  February  20.  The  de  facto  govern- 
ment established  by  General  Uriburu  after  the 
revolution  of  1930  has  now  been  succeeded  by  a 
constitutional  regime  in  accordance  with  Uri- 
buru's  pledge  not  to  accept  office  or  take  part  in 
the  new  executive.  The  charges  against  Dr.  Iri- 
goyen,  the  President  ousted  in  1930,  have  been 
dropped,  and  he  has  been  released  from  confine- 
ment. 
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The  German  railways  show  a  deficit  of  over 
500  million  marks  for  1931.  The  receipts  have 
fallen  from  4,570  to  3,860  millions.  Goods  traffic 
produced  2,315  millions  (a  record  low  figure),  and 
the  passenger  receipts  were  likewise  lower  than  in 
preceding  years. 

A  London  paper  carries  the  suggestive  informa- 
tion that  a  number  of  army  barracks  in  Sweden, 
no  longer  needed  by  the  army,  have  been  turned 
into  asylums  for  the  insane  and  deformed. 

The  International  Labor  Office  made  re- 
cently an  estimate  of  at  least  25,000,000  unem- 
ployed workers  throughout  the  world.  On  the 
basis  of  four  to  a  family,  this  means,  the  report 
said,  that  100,000,000  people  are  directly  suffering 
from  the  breadwinners'  lack  of  work. 
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A  DECADE  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  between  Poland  and 
Soviet  Russia  resulted,  in  January,  in  a  nonag- 
gression  treaty.  The  pact  binds  each  party  not  to 
attack  the  other  and  to  observe  neutrality  in 
case  of  attack  by  a  third  party.  Ratification, 
we  are  informed,  depends  upon  the  signature  of 
similar  pacts  with  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Rumania. 


The  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Japan- 
China  clash  followed  action  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  Dec.  9,  1931.  Five  commissioners,  one 
each  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy 
and  the  United  States,  were  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  following  the 
invocation  of  Article  11  of  the  League  Cove- 
nant by  China. 

The  Commission  consists  of  the  following: 
Commissioners: 

Lord  Lytton,  Chairman  (Great  Britain) 

General  Henri  Claudel  (France) 

Comte  Luigi  Aldrovandi  Marescotti  (Italy) 

Major  General  Frank  R.  McCoy  (United  States) 

Doctor  Heinrich  Schnee  (Germany) 
Assistants: 

Adrien  Pelt 

Hans  von  Kotze 

Vladimir  Pastuhov 

William  Astor 

David  Roberts 

Ernest  Liegeois 

Doctor  Pierre  Jouvelet 

General  McCoy  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
aide,  Lieut.  William  S.  Biddle. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Japan  and  China 
have  each  an  Assessor  who  will  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  its  investigation. 


Nobel   Peace   Prize   Awards 

1901— H.  Dunant  (Swi.) 

Fr.  Passy   (F.) 
1902 — E.  Ducommun  (Swi.) 

A.  Gobat  (Swi.) 
1903— Sir  W.  R.  Cremer  (E.) 
1904 — Institute  of  International  Law 
1905 — Baroness  von  Suttner  (Aus.) 
1906— Th.  Roosevelt  (A.) 
1907— E.  T.  Moneta  (I.) 

L.  Renault  (F.) 
1908— K.  P.  Arnoldson  (Swe.) 

F.  Bajer  (Dane) 
1909— A.  M.  F.  Beernsert  (B.) 

Baron  de  Constant  (F.) 
1910— Int'I  Peace  Bureau  (Swi.) 
1911— T.  M.  C.  Asser  (D.) 

A.  H.  Fried  (Aus.) 
1912— Elihu  Root  (A.) 
1913— H.  LaFontaine  (B.) 
1914 — Not  awarded 
1915 — Not  awarded 
1916 — Not  awarded 

1917 — International  Red  Cross  of  Geneva 
1918— Not  awarded 
1919— Woodrow  Wilson  (A.) 
1920— L.  Bourgeois  (F.) 
1921— K.  H.  Branting  (Swe.) 

Chr.  L.  Lange  (N.) 
1922— F.  Nansen  (N.) 
1923 — Not  awarded 
1924 — Not  awarded 
1925— C.  G.  Dawes  (A.) 

A.  Chamberlain  (E.) 
1926— Aristide  Briand  (F.) 

G.  Stresemann  (G.) 
1927— Ludwig  Quidde  (G.) 

Ferd.  Buisson  (F.) 
1928— Not  awarded 
1929— F.   B.  Kellogg   (A.) 
1930— N.  Soderblom  (Swe.) 
1931— Jane  Addams  (A.) 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (A.) 


Book  Reviews 


I 


The  Problem  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  by 
David  Davies.  Pp.  784  and  index.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1931.     Price,  $6. 

This  book  about  an  international  police  is 
rather  appalling  in  its  bulk,  but  quite  reassuring 
when  one  opens  to  its  wide-margined  pages, 
large,  clear  type,  and  attractive  divisions  and 
marginal  titles.  Mr.  Davies  writes  for  the  ordi- 
nary person,  too,  just  as  clear-headed  businesi 
men  might  talk.  That  he  has  for  several  years 
been  a  close  student  of  the  subject  of  sanctions 
is  attested  by  the  running  fire  of  footnote  quota- 
tions and  references.  Furthermore,  he  makes  out 
an  excellent  case  for  the  need  and  feasibility  of 
an  international  police. 
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Such  a  police  force,  thinks  the  author,  should 
be  equipped  with  the  newest  war  weapons;  while 
the  national  forces,  also  extensively  outlined, 
would  be  restricted  to  the  older  types  used  in 
1914.  This  would  automatically  erase  competi- 
tion in  armament.  He  does  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  the  use  of  an  international 
force  would  not  be  war;  it  would,  however,  he 
says,  change  the  character  of  war  and  limit  its 
scope  and  duration.  It  is,  he  believes,  the  neces- 
sary next  step  toward  abolishing  war.  Upon  this 
sanction  depends  not  only  security  and  peace, 
but  what  he  admits  is  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance— justice. 

Public  opinion  is  yet,  he  thinks,  too  feeble  and 
divided  to  control  nations  in  crises.  Economic 
boycott  and  similar  pressure  are  more  terrible  to 
populations  than  military  operations  themselves. 
His  hope  is  that  force  would  become  "the  servant 
of  justice" — a  phrase  he  often  uses. 

Mr.  Davies'  treatment  of  the  historical  aspects 
of  his  topic,  of  disarmament  and  of  security,  are 
not  the  least  interesting  elements  of  his  argu- 
ment. In  all  it  is  an  unusual  and  an  arresting 
book. 

Scientific  Disarmament,  by  Victor  Lefebure. 
Pp.  318  and  index.  Macmillan,  New  York, 
1931.     Price  $3.50. 

Its  unusual  approach  to  the  vexed  question  of 
disarmament  renders  this  book  peculiarly  perti- 
nent to  the  present  juncture  of  events.  Since  in 
modern  warfare  practically  every  person  and  each 
industry  of  a  country  is  capable  of  absorption  into 
war  operations,  the  subject  of  control  seems  to 
lead  hopelessly  into  peace-time  domestic  activities. 
But  Mr.  Lefebure  insists  that  even  such  elements 
are  susceptible  of  scientific  survey.  He  develops 
the  idea  that  the  "conversion  lag"  of  potential 
armaments  can  be  estimated  and  taken  into 
account. 

The  author  believes  that  limitation  in  both 
quantity  and  type  of  armament  is  now  possible. 
But  further,  he  believes  that  the  probabihty  of 
the  development  of  new  types,  chemical,  biolog- 
ical or  what-not,  should  at  once  be  faced  and 
some  system  of  intergovernment  control  be  de- 
vised without  delay.  Under  his  handling,  the 
question  becomes  less  poltical  than  technical  and 
should  be  so  treated  by  the  League  before  political 
questions  are  allowed  to  enter  into  the  problem. 

The  little  book  is  evidently  based  upon  thor- 
ough, specific  knowledge.  It  is  written  with 
sanity,  clarity  and  earnestness;  a  really  illuminat- 
ing short  treatise  on  a  theme  of  immediate  con- 
cern. 

Japan,  An  Economic  and  Financial  Appraisal, 
by  Harold  G.  Moulton.  Pp.  628  and  index. 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  1931.   Price, 

$4. 

Never  before  in  world  history  has  it  been  so 
obvious  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  political  history 
depends  upon  economic  conditions,  and  that  in- 
dustrial and  financial  matters  are  profoundly  re- 
sponsive to  statecraft,  faulty  or  otherwise.  There- 
fore the  present  volume,  written  by  an  expert 
economist,  will  be  of  great  value  for  some  time 
to  come. 


The  present  militaristic  temper  of  official  Japan 
is  likely  to  be  modified  finally,  not  so  much  by 
foreign  public  opinion,  though  that  will  have 
weight,  as  by  that  of  the  country's  own  people 
who  bear  the  economic  burden  of  imperialism. 
And  Mr.  Moulton  finds,  after  a  most  careful  sur- 
vey of  Japanese  industry  and  trade,  that  unless 
the  country  soon  establishes  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween population  and  economic  resources,  the 
social  outlook  will  surely  present  itself  in  somber 
colors.  This  fact,  it  would  seem,  must  eventually 
curb  the  fire-eaters  within  Japanese  officialdom. 
It  may  well  prove  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in 
terminating  the  conflict,  now  on,  between  Japan 
and  China. 

That  Next  War,  by  Major  K.  A.  Bratt.  Pp. 
264  and  index.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1931. 

Here  is  a  book  which,  the  introduction  by 
Wickham  Steed  informs  us,  has  been  heatedly 
discussed  from  end  to  end  of  Sweden.  It  is  well 
worth  discussion  in  our  own  country.  It  is  evi- 
dently an  excellent  translation  of  a  thoughtful 
and  vigorous  presentation  of  war,  its  present 
threat,  and  the  needed  elements  for  a  breakwater 
against  it. 

Major  Bratt,  a  Swedish  staff  officer,  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  Not  an  extremist,  he  never- 
theless writes  with  the  passion  of  conviction.  He 
believes  that  only  by  political  and  economic  ac- 
tion, particularly  the  latter,  can  civilization  be 
saved.  An  interesting  chapter  on  red  and  black 
Fascism,  one  on  the  illusion  of  the  pacifists,  oth- 
ers on  federation  of  peoples  and  the  world  exec- 
utive, all  provide  much  food  for  thought.  The 
book  is  a  stimulating  presentation  developed  on 
a  logical  outline. 

Advisory  Economic  Councils,  by  Lewis  L.  Lor- 
win.  Pp.  84.  Brookings  Institution,  Washing- 
ton,  1931.     Price,  $0.50. 

To  meet  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  in  today's  world  a  new 
agency  seems  to  be  emerging.  This  is  the  advis- 
ory economic  council,  already  organized  in  some 
countries.  It  is  a  product  of  the  World  War, 
but  has  sources  deep  in  history.  Its  function  is  to 
attempt  to  co-ordinate  modern  industrialism  with 
the  political  structure  of  the  State.  Four  prob- 
lems of  such  councils  are  outlined  by  Mr.  Lor- 
win  in  this  pamphlet.  He  traces  the  growth  of 
the  councils  in  France  and  Germany  and  gives 
an  interesting  resume  of  the  problems  and  possi- 
bilities of  such  councils,  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally. 

Since  the  economic  maladjustments  of  the 
world  are  now  apparent  to  everyone,  and  since 
there  is  a  bill  for  a  national  economic  council 
now  pending  before  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  this  well-balanced  survey  of  the  question 
is  most  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Germany  and  the  Germans,  by  Eugene  Diesel. 
Translated  by  W.  D.  Robson-Scott.  Pp.  299 
and  index.     Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1931. 

A  difficult  task  has  been  undertaken  in  this 
book  written  primarily  for  Germans  themselves. 
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Herr  Diesel  has  attempted  to  "seize  hold  of  the 
subtle  essence"  of  Germany  and  "to  subject  it  to 
the  hard  discipline  of  words."  The  result  is  a 
pleasant,  objective  book,  which  travels  over  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  country,  looking  at 
the  types,  the  backgrounds  and  foregrounds,  and 
at  the  people,  how  and  at  what  they  work.  The 
section  on  new  Germany  is  most  interesting.  Also 
the  many  points  where  the  author's  thought  im- 
pinges upon  war.  He  quotes  the  saying  that  Ger- 
mans are  peaceful  militarists,  while  the  French  are 
warlike  nonmilitarists.  He  also  finds  the  doings 
of  militarists  and  imperialists  a  sort  of  fighting 
with  thin  air,  because  of  the  growing  dispropor- 
tion between  the  display  of  force  and  the  puny 
men  and  houses  that  armaments  are  designed  to 
destroy.  Nations,  he  says,  are  "becoming  too 
small  for  the  waging  of  war."  His  hope  for  Ger- 
many lies  in  the  fact  that  she  lost  the  war,  that 
she  has  not  now  such  overdeveloped  ideas  of  the 
nation  that  the  rising  ideal  of  the  super-state  is 
a  matter  to  contend  with.  Yet  she  has  the  in- 
gredients of  a  nation  in  the  shape  of  racial,  geo- 
graphical, intellectual  and  traditional  elements. 
Germany,  while  in  one  sense  the  heir  to  an  archaic, 
saga-like  past,  now  in  another  sense  must  become 
the  ancestor  of  a  new  civilization,  break  the  spell 
which  binds  nationalistic  European  States  and  be- 
come something  completely  new  in  history — a  peo- 
ple absolutely  alive,  racially  true  to  the  core,  but 
responsive  to  the  new  influences  around  them. 

Alternatives  to  War,  by  Florence  Guertin  Tuttle. 
Pp.  271.  Harper  &  Bro.,  New  York,  1931. 
Price,  $3. 

Written  "in  simple  form,  for  men  and  women 
too  busy  to  read  the  more  technical  work  of  spe- 
cialists," this  book  runs  over  the  so-called  better 
relations  now  existing  between  nations  and  out- 
lines the  new  methods  in  use  for  securing  peace. 
It  seems  to  us  that  in  her  treatment  of  American 
"isolation"  Miss  Tuttle  stops  very  far  short  of 
an  understanding  of  America's  distrust  of  political 
amalgamation  with  States  organized  on  a  different 
framework.  She  seems  not  to  sense  the  radical 
difference  between  the  New  World  conception  of 
sanctions  as  residing  in  public  opinion  and  the  Old 
World  concept  of  the  sanction  of  armaments. 
Until  one  of  the  two  groups  grows  up  to  the 
ideal  of  the  other,  very  close  political  ties  look 
most  improbable.  Except  politically,  of  course  the 
"isolation"  of  the  United  States  is  a  figment  of 
the  imagination.  Nevertheless,  any  instruction 
which  will  develop  public  opinion  into  world- 
mindedness  is  much  needed  in  America.  May  we 
also  hazard  the  guess  that  the  same  thing  may 
be  quite  as  much  needed  in   Europe? 

Lightly  and  as  pleasantly  as  the  kindergarten 
teacher  who  consciously  leads  little  children  into 
nice  behavior,  the  author  differs  with  many  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  doctrines.  She  aims  to  teach 
us  better.  A  bright  little  friendly  chapter  on 
Russia  runs  in  the  same  vein.  But  if  one  does  have 
time  to  read  the  "more  technical  work  of  the 
specialists"  it  might  perhaps  be  better  to  come  out 
of  the  infant  school  and  do  so. 


Modern  India,  a  Co-operative  Studv,  edited  by 
Sir  John  Cumtning.  Pp.  296  and  index.  Oxford 
University  Press,  London,  1931. 

This  co-operative  survey  of  India  is  made  by 
some  seventeen  Englishmen  chosen  for  the  work 
because  of  two  qualifications — an  affection  for  the 
peoples  of  India  and  peculiar  and  expert  knowl- 
edge of  some  phase  of  modern  India.  They  write 
upon  many  topics,  such  as  the  peoples,  their  lan- 
guage, arts  and  culture,  the  frontier,  finance, 
opium,  and  labor.  A  large  map  is  folded  in  a 
pocket  in  the  back  cover  of  the  volume.  With 
its  diagrams  and  adequate  index  the  little  book 
is  an  easy  reference.  It  is,  too,  a  book  delightful 
to  read. 

History  of  South  America,  by  Charles  Edmond 
Ackej's,  brought  up  to  date  by  L.  E.  Elliott. 
Pp.  796  and  index.  E.  P.  Button,  New  York, 
1930.     Price,  .$5. 

A  notable  product  is  this  history  of  South 
America,  originally  written  by  a  special  corre- 
spondent during  a  period  when  the  republics  were 
still  dealing  with  questions  of  nationality.  It  was 
first  published  in  1904,  and  became  at  once  a 
recognized  authority.  Mr.  Ackers  died  in  1915, 
three  years  after  the  second  edition  came  out. 
And  now,  after  some  twenty-five  years  of  rapid 
growth  in  the  southern  continent,  Mr.  Elliott,  an- 
other news  correspondent,  adds  pages  to  each 
major  section  of  the  book,  covering  the  later  years 
to  date. 

One  is  glad  that  the  original  work  of  Mr.  Ackers 
was  not  rewritten.  It  retains,  as  it  stands,  all 
the  vitality  of  a  narrative  composed  in  the  midst 
of  events,  and,  in  the  light  of  later  history,  which 
is  adequately  summarized  by  Mr.  Elliott,  it  is 
shown  to  have  been  authoritative  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. 

Tacna  and  Arica,  by  William  Jefferson  Dennis. 
Pp.  320  and  index.  Yale  University  Press,  New 
Haven,  1931.    Price,  $4. 

The  Tacna-Arica  question  in  South  America 
ranks  in  importance  with  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  Europe.  The  value  of  its  study  now  that  the 
matter  has  been  amicably  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  Santiago  in  1929,  lies  very  largely  in  its  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  peace  efforts  may  be 
made  effective  even  in  sorely  aggravated  ques- 
tions  of  nationality,   economics  and  prestige. 

Mr.  Dennis  gives  a  clear-sighted  analysis  of  the 
whole  problem ;  beginning  with  the  poorly  marked 
original  boundaries  on  the  southern  continent; 
pursuing  the  conflict  of  Chile  with  the  allies, 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  through  the  war  of  the  Pacific, 
1879-1884.  Here  clearly  set  forth  are  the  indefi- 
nite provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ancon  which 
terminated  that  war,  the  vexed  question  of  the 
plebiscite  which  followed  and  the  effort,  often 
barren  or  misunderstood,  of  the  United  States  to 
mediate,  an  effort  covering  some  forty-odd  years. 

The  story  is  dramatic,  full  of  contrasts,  involv- 
ing Incas  and  well-known  modern  generals  and 
statesmen.  It  constitutes  an  object  lesson  on  the 
possibility  of  final  friendly  settlement,  where  the 
will  to  be  at  peace  really  exists. 
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Porto  Rico  and  Its  Problems,  by  the  survey 
staff  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  Pp.  690  and 
index.  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  1930. 
Price,  $5. 

This  survey,  illustrated  with  tables  and  photo- 
graphs, is  prepared  with  the  care  and  expert  at- 
tention to  detail  usual  in  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  islanders  themselves,  we  understand, 
do  not  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the  findings,  in 
some  portions  of  the  book,  though  the  study  was 
undertaken  at  their  request.  As  to  the  economic 
conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  however,  the  book  stands 
a  masterpiece  in  spite  of  some  possible  misunder- 
standing of  minor  conditions.  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  the  action  of  Congress,  well  tabulated 
and  connected  with  the  survey,  should  add  mate- 
rially to  the  final  helpfulness  of  the  survey. 

Introduction  to  Research  in  American  His- 
tory, by  Homer  Carey  Hockett.  Pp.  159  and 
index.    Macmillan,  New  York,  1931.     Price,  $2. 

One  intending  to  write  a  paper  on  any  histori- 
cal subject  will  do  well  to  study  this  compact, 
well-organized  and  pungent  book.  Professor 
Hockett  tells  how  to  gather  data  and  file  notes, 
how  to  criticise  data,  and,  no  less  important, 
how  to  block  out  the  composition  and  how  to  put 
it  in  literary  form.  This  last  would  be  equally 
useful  in  preparing  papers  on  any  subject  whether 
historical  or  not. 

A  valuable  bibliography  of  books  on  American 
subjects  and  historical  method  precedes  the  excel- 
lent index. 

The  little  book  is  full  of  crisp  but  pertinent 
comments  on  human  nature,  such  as  the  following: 
"An  incompetent  eye-witness  will  make  an  im- 
perfect report  whether  it  be  in  a  court  of  law  or 
in  a  private  diary."  "The  critic  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  the  effects  of  prejudice, 
for  no  one  is  ever  entirely  free  from  it,"  and 
"once  in  circulation,  an  error  displays  great  vi- 
tality." 

International  Understanding:  Agencies  Edu- 
cating FOR  A  New  World,  by  John  Eugene 
Harley.  Pp.  S7S  and  index.  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Press,  California,  1931.     Price,  $7.50. 

Few  people  appreciate  the  number,  variety  and 
forcefulness  of  the  agencies  educating  for  inter- 
national understanding.  Some  of  these  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  a  long  time.  Mr.  Harley 
has,  in  this  thick  volume,  taken  many  such  agen- 
cies in  all  countries,  grouped  and  described  them 
according  to  purpose.  Education  in  the  interna- 
tional field  is  the  main  theme,  and  the  book  there- 
fore excludes  associations  for  business  or  social 
purposes  only.  Of  the  peace  organizations  he  has 
cited  only  those  with  large  sums  of  money  at  their 
disposal,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  omission 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  which  for  over  a 
century  has  surely  been  engaged  in  education  for 
international   right   thinking. 


Soviet-Planned  Economic-  Order,  by  William 
Henry  Chamberlin.  Pp.  243.  World  Peace 
Foundation,   Boston,    1931.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  author  oX_this  book,  an  American  news 
correspondent,  lived  for  some  eleven  years  in  Rus- 
sia. His  book  objectively  describes  the  economic 
planning  of  the  Bolshevist  regime,  using  many 
statistics  and  showing  much  keen  observation.  One 
chapter,  not  the  least  profitable,  displays  the  amaz- 
ing methods  of  propaganda  used  in  furthering 
the  five-year  plan.  Soviet  documents  in  the  ap- 
pendices relate  to  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  five- 
year  plan. 

The  International  Note  in  Contemporary 
Drama,  by  Evelyn  Newman.  Pp.  198  and  in- 
dices.    Kingsland  Press,  New  York,  1931. 

Omitting  plays  that  are  mere  propaganda  as  well 
as  those  without  any  literary  merit,  Dr.  Newman 
has  gathered  up  a  notable  collection  of  dramas 
with  some  sort  of  international  philosophy,  which 
she  here  reviews.  They  are  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, before,  during  and  after  the  World  War; 
and  they  come  from  British,  French,  German  and 
American   sources. 

It  is,  indeed,  encouraging  to  learn  that  so  much 
desire  for  a  better  world  has  found  artistic  ex- 
pression within  the  nations  on  opposite  sides  of 
the   late  conflict. 

Civic  Attitudes  in  American  Textbooks,  by 
Bessie  Louise  Pierce.  Pp.  282  and  index.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1930.     Price,  $3. 

This  book  is  not,  as  the  title  would  seem  to 
suggest,  chiefly  a  study  of  the  attitude  our  text- 
books inspire  toward  civic  responsibility.  Rather, 
it  is  a  study  of  the  attitudes  they  encourage  to- 
ward other  lands  and  customs.  The  author  aims 
to  be  quite  objective.  She  does  not  intend  to 
state  how  such  books  ought  to  be  written.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  not  to  sense  that  she  strongly 
disapproves  of  many  of  her  findings  as  leading  to 
narrow  prejudice  and  historical  untruth. 

Upwards  of  350  textbooks  and  syllabi  were 
studied,  books  in  many  subjects  used  widely  in 
American  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Evi- 
dently loyalty  to  American  political  doctrines  and 
ideals  is  widely  taught  in  the  land.  Besides  this 
there  are,  too,  in  many  centers  courses  of  study 
especially  designed  to  teach  international  good- 
will. 

Such  a  study  of  texts  should  be  important  not 
only  to  teachers  but  also  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improving  our  national  intelligence. 

French  Books  for  American  Libraries.  Pp.  40 
and  index.  American  Library  Association,  1931, 
paper.     Price,  65  cents. 

Here  is  a  list  of  books  in  French,  which  have 
current  interest,  classified  according  to  subject. 
Where  the  title  does  not  sufficiently  describe  the 
book  a  brief  paragraph  in  English  is  inserted  be- 
low the  title,  appraising  or  summarizing  the  con- 
tents. An  excellent  plan,  well  carried  out.  Why 
is  it  not  done  for  many  other  languages?   ■ 


American  Peace  Society 

Its  Beginnings 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at  Minot,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1826,  a  motion  was  carried  to  form  a  national 
peace  society.  Minot  was  the  home  of  William  Ladd.  The 
first  constitution  for  a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by 
this  illustrious  man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution  was 
provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  February  18,  1828; 
but  the  society  was  finally  and  officially  organized,  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd  and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low 
Dodge,  in  New  York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote, 
in  the  minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society:  "The  New 
York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in  the  American 
Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in  fact,  was  a  dissolution  of 
the  old  New  York  Peace  Society,  formed  16  August,  1815, 
and  the  American,  May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


Its  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Peace  Society  shall  be  to 
promote  permanent  international  peace  through  justice; 
and  to  advance  in  every  proper  way  the  general  use  of  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  judicial  methods,  and  other  peaceful 
means  of  avoiding  and  adjusting  differences  among  nations, 
to  the  end  that  right  shall  rule  might  in  a  law-governed 
world. 

— Constitution  of  the 

American  Peace  Society 
Article  II. 
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AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

George  Washington  and  the  Cooperation 
of  States 

MAY  2-5,  1932 

PROVISIONAL  PROGRAM 

{An  Outline) 

Sunday,  May  1 

Peace  Sunday  (One  Hundred-Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society) 

Monday,  May  2 

First  General  Assembly 
Exercises  at  Mount  Vernon 

Second  General  Assembly  (Assembly  Hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States) 

Tuesday,  May  3 

Third  General  Assembly  (Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States) 

Luncheon 

Commission  Meetings 

Fourth  General  Assembly  (Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States) 

Wednesday,  May  4 

Fifth  General  Assembly   (Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States) 

Luncheon 

Sixth  General  Assembly  (Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States) 

Seventh  General  Assembly 

Thursday,  May  5 

Eighth  General  Assembly  (Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States) 
Luncheon 

Commission  Meetings 
Final  Banquet 


IMPORTANT 

Persons  and  Organizations  wishing  to  take  part  in  this  Conference  should  write 
without  delay  to  American  Conference  on  International  Justice,  care  Annerican  Peace 
Society,  734  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 


